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This volume contains the whole of the Gifford Lectures 
delivo r a ^iJa y me before the University of Edinburgh in 
the years 19:34 and I 93 S> together with much additional 
matter which could not be compressed within the limits 
of twenty lectures. In the sequel I propose to complete 
the survey of the Worship of the Sun and to deal with the 
personification and worship of other aspects of nature^ both 


inanimate and animate. 


J. G. FRAZER. 
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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 

The mind of man refuse-s to acquiesce in the phenomena ofTbeaeardi 
.sense. By an instinctive, an irresistible impulse it is driven 
to seek for something- beyond, something which it assumes to 
be more real and abiding than the shifting phantasmagoria 
of this sensible world. This search and this assumption are 
not peculiar to philosophers ; they are shared in varying 
degrees by every man and woman bom into the worldn 
Take, for example, a ploughman. He wakes at cock-crow 
and prepares to begin the familiar round of labour. He 
sees his wife lighting the cottage fii'e and preparing his 
morning meah his children gathering expectant round the 
table : he hears the craclcling of the fire on the hearth, the 
lowing of cowSj the distant bleating of sheep and barking of 
dogSt And with these sights before his eyes and these 
sounds in his ears he has more or less gonscbusly in his 
mind the scene that awaits him in the fields and on the way 
to it. He has a vision, for a vision it is, of the village 
church and churchyard with its solemn yews and its grassy 
mounds sleeping in the morning sunshine ; of the turn in the 
road VL^here he catches a glimpse of a winding river and of far 
blue hills ; of the gate opening into the field where he is to 
toil till evening, pacing behind the plough drawn by the ' 
patient horses up and down the long furrows of upturned 
brown earth. He does not reflect on these things, still less 
does he question ^helr reality* He assumes that they exist 
somewhere outside and independently of him, and that other 
eyes w'ill see the old familiar scenes and that other ears 
VOJL. I 1 • B 
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will hear the old famthar sounds when hfs own are stopped 
for ever in the churchyard mould. 

In the same way every one of us is perpetually, every 
hour of the day, implicitly constructing a purely imagmary 
world behind the immediate sensations of light and colour, 
of touchy of sound, and of scent which are all that we truly 
apprehend; and oddly enough it is this visionary world, the 
creation of thought, which we dub the real Avorld in contra¬ 
distinction to the fleeting data of sense. Thus viewed, the 
mind of man may be likened to a wieard who, by the help 
of spirits or the ^vaving of his magic wand, summons up 
scenes of enchantment which^ deceived by the very perfection 
of his art, he mistakes for realities. Only by deliberate 
reflection is it possible to perceive how unsubstantial, in the 
last resortj is the seemingly solid structure of what we call 
the material universe. In the literal acceptation of the 
word^ it consists of such stuff as dreams are made of. The 
only difference between the dreams of sleep and the dreams 
which we call our waking life is the greater orderliness 
which distinguishes the latter. Their succession is so 
regular that to a great extent we can predict it with con¬ 
fidence^ and experience daily and hourly confirms the 
prediction. We anticipate, for example, the sights that will 
meet us when we pass into the garden or the neighbouring 
street, and the anticipation is invariably fulfilled. This 
fulfilment, countless times repeated, of our expectation is 
perhaps the principal cause, as certainly it is the best 
justification, of our instinctive belief in the reality of an 
external world. It h this regularity in the succession of 
phenomena which breeds in our mind the conception of a 
cause ■ in the last analysis cause is simply invariable 
sequence. The observation of such sequences is essential 
to the conduct, nay to the existence, of life, not only in men 
but in animals ; with its help we are able to foresee the 
future and to adapt ourselves to It.; without it we must 
perish prematurely. 

But while mankind in general tacitly assumes that 
behind the phenomena of sense there is a real world of a 
more substantial and abiding nature, there are men who 
occupy themselves by predilection with the investigation of 
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that assumed external world. They ask, is there really 
such a world hidden behind the veil of sensible phenomena? 
and if so, what are its origin and nature ? and what lawSj if 
anyj does it obey ? The men who ask these questions as to 
the ultimate reality of the world are philosophers in the 
widest sense of the word, and, roughly speaking, their answers 
fall into one of two classes according as they find the ^ 
ultimate reality of the world in matter or in mind. On the 
one view, the ultimate reality Is dead, unconscious, inhuman; 
on the other view, it is living, conscious, and more or less 
analogous to human feeling and intelligence; according to 
the one, things existed first and mind was developed out of 
th£in afterwards ; according to the other, mind existed first 
and created, or at all events set in order, the realm of things. 

On the one view, the world is essentially material; on the 
other, it is essentially spiritual Broadly speaking, science .. 

accepts the former view, at least as a working hypothesis ; 
religion unhesitatingly embraces the latter. 

Whichever hypothesis be adopted, the mind, in obedience iveed/or 
to a fundamental law, seeks to form a conception which will 
simplify, and if possible unify, the multitudinous and seem- 
ingiy heterogeneous phenomena of nature. Thus, to deal first 
with the materiaSistic hypothesis, ancient Greek philosophers 
attempted to reduce the apparent multitude and diversity of 
things to a single element, whether it was water, or fire, or 
what not. Others, less ambitious, were content to postulate 
the existence of four distinct and irreducible elements, fire, g^camiKna 
air, earth, and water. For a long time modern chemistry 
continued to multiply the apparently ultimate and irnedu- or a ftv 
cible elements of which the material universe was believed 
to be composed, till the number of elements had reached 
some eighty-eight. But, as has been observed by an eminent 
philosopher of our time/ science could not rest content with 
the theory that the universe was built up out of just eighty- 
eight different sorts of things, neither more nor less ; to limit 
the kind of atoms to eighty-eight seemed as arbitrary as to 
limit the number of fundamental religious truths to thirty- 
nine. In both wises the mind naturally craves for either 
more or less; and for the sake of unity and simplicity it 
^ Btrtrarid Rasselt, TAi A nf AWns {Loadtuij p. I9' 
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prefers less rather than m.O'ct, In the case of sciente that 
cravingf has in recent years been satisfied by the more or 
less probable reduction of ai] the old chemicai elements to 
the single element of hydrog:cnj of svhich the rest would 
appear to be only muUiples,^ Similarly in biology the 
theory of evolution reduces the innumerable species of 
plants and animals to unity by deriving them all from a 
single Simple type of living organism," 

Thus alike in regard to the organic and the inorganic 
world the science of to-day has attained to that unity and 
simplicity of conception which the human intellect imperiously 
demands if it is to comprehend in some measure the infinite 
complexity of the universOj, or rather of its shadows reflected 
on the illumined screen of the mind. Yet, as that complexity 
is infinite, so the search for the ultimate unity is probably 
endless also- For we may suspect that the finality, which 
seams to crown the vast generalijations of science, is after 
all only illusory^ and that the tempting unity and simplicity 
which they offer to the weary mind are not the goal but 
only halting’pi aces in the unending march. The fair-seeming 
fruit of knowledge too often turns out to be apples of Sodom. 
A closer inspection of the apparently simple result may 
reveal within it a fresh and as yet undreamed-of complexity, 
which in its turn may prove to be the starting-point of 
another quest, longer and more arduous than that which had 
yielded to the mind a brief and transient repose. For the 


^ “PliysleLfitB ciQW beiievie that hJT 
of the clcmcnEs are compounded of 
hydrogen atoms, bound togclhtt by 
negftlive elecrrons. Thus heJium Ib 
made u\y of ftwir hydrogen atomH, yet 
the atomic wfiig-ht of helium (4) is 
than four times that of hydrCj|;efl {I 'OQ^). 
The diffeTEticc may represent the maSB 
of the eteclric^l energy releajScd when 
the Ltinsmntflitjon occomed" (G. E- 
Hale, TAe JVcw Neiw Ifork 

4nd London, 1923, p. So). At present 
the number of multiples of hydrogen, 
and conseqiaently the nuntber of the 
elements, postnLnted by physicists 
appears lo be nlnety-two, bat of these 
soveml lemain to be discoveied, their 
e:tistencc being rcndeietl piobabte by 
gflrps in she MTics of atomic liumhcis. 


■whEch hegira with hydroffcn at one 
and cuds with uranium a[ ninety-two. 
See Sir ‘wntiim Bra^g, i&a 

of Thirty (I^don, 1925), pp. 
36 jf. In tbia passsge Sir W. Hrnggf 
is spealting of Site di^rence between 
the elemeiUS as conaistin^, not in the 
dilferent multiptes of hydrogen, but in 
the different nuimber of eleelrons which 
they cau normalTy attract or hold as 
sateliUtes. But apparently the nnmbeY 
of maltiplea of hydrogen in an element 
fs identicat with the number of its 
electrons, And both of them with its 
ertomic number, 

^ For a JulWnd cleat statement of 
the evidence, see A. Dendy, Ovilints 
0/ Third Edition 

flfliidon, 1923), 
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thinker there is no permanent place of rest. He must move 
for ever forwards^ a pilgrim of the night eternally pressing 
towards the faint and glimmering illumination that eternally 
retreats before him. With Ulysaes he may say that-— 

is an arch •wheriiAro’ 

Gleams ikat uniravsird warM^ ^nargin Jadis 

l^or £V£r andfor sver ttf&ert / moi/e- 

A gradual process of simplification and unidcatbiiH like a likt 
.that which marks the progress of science or the materialistic 
interpretation of the world, may be traced in the history 
of religion or the spiritnaEistic interpretation of the world, be 
Sivages explain the phenomena of nature and of human 
life by supposing the existence of a multitude of spiritual of reJlgsoo, 
beings, whether gods or ghosts, who people the sky, theg^^g^j^ 
air, the sen, the w^oods, the springs, the rivers, and by their the 
actions bring about all the varied effects which a materialistic imuiiitude 
philosophy refers to the agency of impersonal forces. Such, 
for example, was the theory of the Polynesians before, for 
their misfortune, a European flag ever floated in the Pacific. 

" By their rude mythology, each lovely island w^as made a 
sort of fairy-land, and the spells of enchantment were thrown 
over its varied scenes. The sentiment of the poet that— 

‘ Millions- of spiritual ereaiures walA the earth, 

Vnseeny both when we wake and when we 

was one familiar to their minds ; and it Is impossible not to 
feel intej'estcd in a people who were accustomod to consider 
themselves surrounded by invisible intelligences, and who 
recognised in the rising sun—the mild and silver moon—the 
shooting star—the meteor’s transient dame—the Oceana's roar 
—the tempest’s blast, or the evening breeze—the movements 
of mighty spirits. The mountain's summit, and the fleecy 
mists that hang upon its brows—the rocky defile—tlie foam¬ 
ing cataract—and the lonely dell—were all regarded as the 
abode or resort of these invisible beings.” ^ 

The same theory long persisted among peoples at a far a like 
higher level of culture than the rude islanders of the Pacific, 

the aocU^t 

• ^ Teovyson, Ulysses. Second Edition {Landcm, lEss-lSg^), Greeks. 

*■ Wr Eni3> Polyfiedan ResearehAs, 5.331'' 
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“ lively Creeiati, in a land hilh-^ 

Riz>ers and fertile plains, and sounding shores,-^ 
Under a espe of sky more variable.. 

Could find commodious pdate for n.*ery God, 

The fra^fsller slaked 

Ills thirsi from rill or gushing fount, and iJkankcd 
The Naiad.. Sunbeams upon dlslani hills 
Gliding apace, ivith slitidov.s in their train. 

Might, ’With so fall help from fancy., he transformed 
Into Jitet Oreoth sporting msibly. 

The Zephyrs, fanning, as they passed, their it'ings, 
Lacked not, for love, fair edtjeols v^hom they wooed 
With gentle wMsperl^ ^ 


PfkmitivQ When man began seriously to reflect on the nature,of 
tShc^c^y things, ft was aimost inevitable that he should explain them 
that cyccy- on the analogy of what ho knew bestt that is, by his ov,’n 
tjioughts, feelings, and emotions. Accordingly he tended to 


by a 
fptrituoJ 

prLncijjle 
LIkft that of 

CnBJL 


attribute to everything, not only to animals, but to plants 
and inanimate objects, a principle of life like that of which he 
was himself conscious, and whichj for wanl: of a better name, 
we are accustomed to call a soul. This primitive philosophy 


is commonly know'n as animism. It is a childlike interpreta¬ 


tion of the universe in terms of man. Whether or not it was 


TTiaifs earliest attempt at solving the riddle of the world, we 
cannot say. The history of man on earth is long; the 
evidence of geology and archaeology appears to be con¬ 
tinually stretching the life of the species farther and farther 
into the past, ft may be that the animistic hypothesis is 
only one of many guesses at truth which man has successively 
formed and rejected as unsatisfactory. All we know^ is 
that it has found favour with many backward races down to 
our own time. To illustrate it by a concrete example I will 
quote a dialogue between a missionary and his native pupil 
which was published in the present year of grace {1^24}, 
and which sets in the clearest light the antithesis between the 
savage and the civilised interpretation of physical phenornena. 
The contrast is all the mom striking because the materialistic 
hypothesis of phenomena is here advocated by a Christian 
missionary, who would doubtless apply to the universe in 
general that spintualistic theory which he scouts as absurd 


^ Wondsw&rtlj, The Exiurdon, Book LV. U. 7iS'?ai, 
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m particular case^. The scene of the dialogue is in British 
New Guinea or Papua^ as it is now called The missionarjr 
writes as follows: 

I knew the natives believed that when a tree was felled DiRlague 
its soul was dispossessed and bad to seek an abiding-place 
in another tree. Its preference was for a tree of the species 
from which it had been expelled, but failing it there were 
alternative species in which it could dwell temporarily, As 
an illustration I was told that when an arm/ea tree was felled 
its soul entered a iaura, a species of the acacia group, and 
remained there until it could re-establish itself Jn another 
aravea tree. 1 saw m this belief an opportunity to question 
thfe other belief in the presence of a soul in everything that 
exists. Assuming that timber had no soul because when the 
tree was felled from which it came its Soul was expelled, 

T took as an object likely to help me to prove my case an 
old table standing on the verandah of our house.” On the 
subject of this table the missionary thereupon engaged in 
an edifying conversation with a native Papuan lad who 
had come to lay the cloth for dinner. As recorded by the 
missionary^ the conversation ran thus i 

“ I began something in this way. * Your people say that Tbewni of 
everything has its own soulj but they also say that when ^ 
a tree is felled its soul is expelled/ He repUed, ‘ That is 
50.' ' Well, then/ I asked, ' how can this fable have a souk 

seeing that when the tree was felled from which its timber 
was sawed, the tree soul fled to another tree habitat?’ I can 
recall the image of that lad's face as I write ; it beamed with 
amused interest as he put this question, *How could it 
be here as a fable if it had uot a soul inside it to hold it 
together?' I did not regard that as a poser, and replied, 

‘ It is here as a table because skilled men sawed the timber 
from a felled tree, cut it into lengths, shaped them into kgs 
and top, nailed and glued the parts togetJier, and it ig held 
together by glue and nails, not by a soul/ A Papuan does 
not contradict any one whom he regards as a chief. He could 
not even seem to confuse me, or in any way to suggest that 
my ignorance w,jis palpable to him. He stooped down^ got 
under the table, drew his finger-tips along the planks, came ■ ^ ■ 
from under the table, stood up, dre\v quite near to me^ held 
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tha finger-tips so that 1 could SCO them plainly and saidj 
' Those tby pdiets you can see under my finger-nails came 
from the table, others will fall from it like them, and so the 
table will go on ivasting until it will crumble away altogether; 
then, and not till then, its soul will flee away and it will 
(lo longer be a table.' It was my turn, but I had nothing to 
say f only much to think about,, to marvel about. He had 
The 50011 of not done, however, until he had given me what he considered 
Mwiiusi. most conclusive evidence of the presence of soul in 

things. Again he stretched his right hand tow'ards me and 
said, ' Each of those little pellets between my finger-nails 
has its soul ; if it had not we could“ not see it, it could 
not be.’ Such were his views of the omul presence 'of 
soul ” ^ 

Ttndcncy Thus while thc savagc stoutly maintained the spiritualistic 
theory of natural phenomena, the missionary as stoutly main- 
iheextcnml taified the materialistic theory and rejected the Spiritualistic 
apirituQ] interpretation as childish and absurd. In doing so lie 
coniiyits by undoubtedly followed the general trend of civilised thought, 
ing un- " which for centuries has been gradually emptying the external 
conscious i^vorld of all spirltua! contents and reducing it to a welter of 

f(Xr«a for . ” 

iptrics, unconscious forces. 


■The pn sain g 
of the 
gods. 


ffsr Treutft'fiy .f/c 
Nie voK ihrtr HirrikhkHf^ 

Nis gsmahr d€z GekUs, drr ,w hnktt^ 
iietgir file durch meius SeUgksit:^ 

FiUdlos sdbst fiir ihres Kunsilsm Ekre^ 
GlHch dsm tcien Schlag' der EendUuArf 
DUnt sis knechtisch dtm Gesttz der SUavtrey 
Dts entgotUrte Natur^ 


Mergen ’jtileckr sich su- erti'ktmieni 
iVuAd jw keufe sicA ikr eigeftet 
Und an eadg glekher Spindel winde/i 
Sick -yeiksf die kfandf auf und 
Mussig Afkritft dem DkhUrlsjuh 
Hmn die Goiter^ unnuis einer U^ei/, 
Die, entaf&cksen ihrem CAngelbande, 
Suk durch eigney Scktmbtii- 


^ J. Hotpes, In THmiiim Nsvi equivalent, Mr, Holmes defines 
(London, t 5'34), pp. 154 Jf. inmntt 43 Jiving piincEpIs^^ 

In quoting ihe lojit I hAVG fubslitdt^ souE of Ihings'*, p, [5Q. 

for the native word imutiu the English 
woxd ‘^squE”, which is its nearest 


® Schiller, Dh G^te*- Ork<htnis.nds^ 
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Yes, the gods of Greece are gone, and only poets are left 
to mourn then departure; 

“ Greaf God/ Fd -TAther h 
A suckUd 171 a ottiit/omj 

So mlgks I, stand£7i^ an this pkas&nt /^a, 

Id&ve glimpses that *wotdd make me hss forlorn ; 

Have Aghf of Proteus rising from the sea^ 

Or hear old Triton blow his ^mreathed hornF 

This process of despjritualizing the universe, If 1 mayTht 
be allowed to coin the phrase, has been a very slow and 

j , 1 . * * ^ ^ number Ot 

gradual one, lasting for ages. After men had peopled with jn 4 i<^dliDz 
a multitude of individual spirits every rock and hill, every 
tree and flower, every brook and river, every breeze that Tcdyccd to 
blew, and every cloud that flecked with silvery white thep^"^^ 
blue expanse of heaven, they began, in virtue of what ^cof^EtkE 
may call the economy of thought, to limit the number of the con^oi die 
spiritual beings of whom their imagination at first had been 
so prodigaL Instead of a separate spirit for every individual 
tree, they came to conceive of a god of the woods in general, 
a Silvan ns or what not; instead of personifying all the winds palj^- 
as godSj each with his distinct character and features, they 
imagined a single god of the winds, an Aeolus, for example, 
who kept them shut up in bags and could let them out at 
pleasure to lash the sea into fury. To put it otherwise, the 
innumerable multitude of spirits or demons was generalized 
and reduced to a comparatively small number of deities ; 
animism was replaced by polytheism. The world was 
now believed to be governed by a pantheon of gods and 
goddesses, each with bis or her individual character, powers, 
and functions, in virtue of which they w^ere entrusted with 
the control of particular departments of nature or of human 
life^ By this generalization the instinctive craving of the 
mind after simplification and unification of its ideas received 
a certain measure of satisfaction ; but the satisfaction was 
only partial and temporary. The intelligence could not 
Anally acquiesce in the conception of a number of separate 
and more or less independent deities, whose inclinations and 
activities constarj^tly conflicted whh. each other. 

The same process of abstraction and generalization, 
the same desire for simplification and unification, which 
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had evolved polytheisni out of animisirj,. now educed 
monotheism out of polytheism ; the many gods, who had 
long divided among them the sway of the worid^ w'cre 
deposed in favour of one solitary deity, the maker and 
controller of all things. At first this one God w^as conceived, 
for example, by the Jews, as regulating the whole course of 
nature by a series of arbitrary acts of will and as liable to 
be deflected from his purposes by judlciotts appeals to his 
passions or his interests. But as time went on, and the 
uniformity of nature and the immutability of natural law 
were gradually recognized and firmly established by every 
advance of science, it was found necessary, or advisable, to 
relieve the deity of his multifarious duties as the immediate 
agent of every event in the natural world, and to promote 
him^ if I may say so, to a higher sphere in the supernatural 
world, as the creator or architect of the universe ; wJiile the 
management of affairs in this sublunary region was com¬ 
mitted to his subordinate agents, the purely physical forces 
of attraction and repulsion^ which modern science^ if I 
apprehend it aright, appears to resolve into gravitation and 
electricity, or possibly into electricity atone. Thus the 
spiritualistic theory of the world has undergone a process of 
simplification and unification analogous to that undergone 
by the materialistic theory: as the materialistic hypothesis 
has reduced the multitudinous forms of matter to one 
substance, hydrogen, so the spiritualistic hypothesis has 
reduced the multitude of spirits to one God. 

Both theories aim at ascertaining and defining the 
ultimate reality; the one discovers it in hydrogen and 
electricity^ the other in a deltyn How far the two supple¬ 
ment or conflict with each other, is a nice question which 
might suitably be discussed by a Gifford lecturer; but an 
adequate discussion of it would require a combination of 
philosophic and scientific attainments to which I can lay no 
claim. All that I desire to point out is that both hypotheses 
aim at explaining and justifying our instinctive belief in the 
reality of a world beyond the immediate data of sense. 
This ]$ no less true of the materialistic than of the 
spiritualistic hypothesis ' for we must constantly bear in 
mind that the atoms and electrons into which modern 
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science resolves the material wcrld are as truly beyond the 
reach of our senses as are fjnomes and fairies^ and any other 
spiritual beings. It ig true that we may have much better 
reasons for believing in the existence of atoms and electrons 
thaii of ghosts and hobgoblins; but in themselves atoms 
and electrons, ghosts and hobgoblins are equally hypothetical 
and therefore, in the strict sense of the word, imaginary, 
beings, invented to account for sensible phenomena. The 
supposed effects of both ws can perceive, but not the things 
themselves. We can see, for example, the grassy ring 
which is said to be made by the feet of fairies dancing their 
rounds by moonlight on the greensward, but the fairies them- 
sel’fes wc cannot see. We can perceive the bright line which 
is said to be the luminous trail left behind hy an atorn of 
helium shooting athwart a darkened chamber but the atom 
itself escapes our purblind vision as compietely as do the fairies. 

Even if, through some as yet undreamed-of refinement of The 
our scientific instruments, atoms and electrons should be of 
brought within the ken of our senses, can we doubt that jrnMter luxti 
.science would at once proceed to analyse the now perceptible ’j 

atoms and electrons into some minuter and imperceptible 
particles of matter, and so on to infinity? Already science 
assumes that every atom is, as it were, a little sun 
with planets in the form of electrons revolving about it® 

May it not be that each of these tiny suns comprises 
within itself a still tinier sun, or rather an incalculable 
number of such suns in the shape of atoms, and that in 
every one of these atoms of an atom a solar system, nay a 
whole starry universe, a miniature copy of ours, with all its 
wealth of vegetable and animal life, is, like our own, in 
process of evolution or decay ? Conversely, we may imagine 
that this universe of ours which seems to us so inconceivably 


vast, is no more than an atom vibrating in a vaster universe ; 
and so on to infinity*^ 


X Sir ,Wil I injn Bragg, Hi 

Nature sf Thia^Si pp. 25 . 

^ Sit WiJtiarin Bragg, Conamim 
Natftri tf TAtu£Sf p. £& j F. Saddy, 
Matter and En&r^ (^^oridon, 19 20}, 
pp. lS6 sq. 

s’ The thoiight 0 / the two infinities, 
the infinitciy great and the infinitely 


little, which equedly evade the atmnst 
apart of puny intellect, WH 

apd eloquently enforced by Pascal in a 
fiiincuis paasngt S« Pascal, Temiiv 
jur la Viriit iU la Rdi^ioTi- 
par J. Chevilies (Paris, 4S 
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Thus It ]s that thought perpetually outstrips sen.se in the 
infinitely Uttle as in the infinitely great j however far we ex¬ 
tend the field of vbion, whether to stars of unimaginable 
distance^ or to corpuscles of unimaginable minuteness, thought 
stilt passes beyond them in the endless search after the real, 
the invisible, the eternaL We stand as it were at a point 
between two infinities neittier of which we can ever hope to 
reachjf yet both of which^ fay the pressure of some force un¬ 
known, ’.ve are perpetually urged to pursue. Thought is poised 
on a knife-edge between two abysses, into the unfathomable 
depths of which she is for ever peering, till her sight grows 
dim and her brain reels in the effort to pierce the thick 
gloom that closes the vista on either hand. Yet we under¬ 
state the mystery that compasses about our little life when 
we speak of it as if it were only twofold, the mystery of the 
infinitely great and the infinitely small in space; for is 
there not also the twofold mystery of time, the my-stery of 
the infinite past and the mystery of the infinite future? 
Tims our metaphor of thought poised between two abysses 
needs to be corrected and expanded 1 not two, but four 
infinities, four gulfs, four bottomless chasms yawn at her 
feet; and down into them some Tempter—or is it some 
bright angel ?—whispering at her ear^ perpetually lures her 
to plunge, only, it would seem, to beat and flutter her 
ineffectual wings In the impenetrable darkness. Yet even 
here, unappalled by the apparently insoluble nature of the 
enigma, the human mind refuses to acquiesce in these 
manifold antitheses. Of late, if I apprehend it aright, 
philosophy or science (for on fundamental questions these 
two sisters, after following the circle of human knowledge in 
opposite directions, tend to meet and kiss at last), philosophy 
or science has recontly been at work to simplify the ultimate 
problems by reducing the seemingly irreducible principles of 
space and time to a single reality.^ ft is not for me to 


wha.b vn iniLj his CD^Titessian of 
pT-iiloaophic faith ^vritten towattk lid? 
end of bis life. See E. Renah, '■' Ex- 
amen de ConEOience philosOpliit^ue 
TtuiRfr dfiachie:! (Pairs, 1392 ), pp, 

^ Compare Bertrand Rusgell, Thi 
A B ^ RilAtiuiiy [London, 192S}, 


pp. 58 sqqy In apenkine !ii> Elibly of 
in^uities, m 1 hBrVo done in the text, 
I sboitld menlioa that at the present 
time Sfveml scLcntihc genUfmcT) are 
engaged in rcgarstTuclinE the uniseiae 
on a new and improvtsl pattern af 
finite dime Dsions. Indeed, two of these 
reconslructjads arc now complete end 
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pronounce an opinion on this bold generaluation. I refer 
to it only as perhaps the latest effort of the philosophic 
or scientific mind to unify and harmonize the apparently 
heterogeneous and discordant constituents of the universe 

The Gifford lectures were founded to stimulate and'nifi; 5 Eebrd 
advance the study of natural theology. By ^natural theology 
I understand the conception which man, without the aid of promois 
revelation, has formed to himself of the existence and 

nature of a God or gods. The theme is a vast one, licoiosy- 

eicoeeding the capacity of any single man to treat of 

adequately in a course of twenty lectures. Accordingly 

your lecturers have naturally and rightly chosen to deal 
ivith those particular sides or aspects of the subject with 
which their own special studies had made them In some 
measure acquainted. I propose to follow their example. As 
you are perhaps aware, my attention has been given almost 
exclusively to the early history, I may almost say to the 
embryology, of natural religion ; I mean, to the ideas which 
the ancients and the backward races of mankind formed of 


the divine nature and its relations to the w'orld. Accordingly xtieiubject 
in the lectures which I have the honour to deliver In this^ 2 ,f + 

prtStnt 

place I purpose to take certain of these ideas as my subject, cowirte 
to describe the conceptions themselves and the pmctical of 
consequences which have been deduced from them, whether aoncDt 
in the shape of ritual or of rules for the guidance of life, 

I am aware that the description of beliefs and customs 
svhich the enlightened portion of mankind has long agreed 
to dismiss as false and absurd, if not as monstrous, vicious, 
and cruel, is apt to be somewhat tedious and repellent ^ 
certainly it lacks the vivid interest which would natiirally 


ready Tor delivery. But flS the VflO 
differ fundaTncntalty frera each other, 
And the vjlue of both scema dubiaua, 
'the ijji5cientific laity m^y perhaps be 
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See Bertrand RusedII, T/te j 4 BC af 
R^lativityy pp. x "Twosome¬ 
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other by De Sitter", etc. The differ, 
ence between the two, ajCCOrdittE to Kr. 
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hope of tbe continued existence ami 
sanity of both SpftSe and time. 
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attach to a discussion such as I have indicated of the 
relations between the latest advances of science and the 
latest advances^ or retreats^ of theoJog>^ Still I trust that 
an account even of crude theories and preposterous practices 
may not be wholly destitute of interest and instruction! if 
it enables us to picture to ourselves somethingf of the 
effort whiclt it has cost our predecessors to grope their way 
through the mists of ignorance and superstition to what 
passes with us of this generation for the liglit of know¬ 
ledge and wisdom. They were the pioneers who hewed 
their w^ay through a jungle that might well have seemed 
impenetrable to man : they made the paths smooth for those 
who were to come after : we walk in their footsteps, knd 
reap at our ease the harvest which they sowed with labour 
and anguish. The gratitude we owe them for the inestimable 
service which they have rendered us should temper the 
harsli judgments which we are too apt to pass on their errors, 
on what a hasty verdict stigmatizes as their follies and their 
crimes; and the lesson ’rvhich wc draw from the contempla¬ 
tion of their long wanderings and manifold aberrations in 
the search for the true and the good should be one rather 
of humility than of pride ; it should teach us how weak 
and frail is human nature, and by what a slender thread 
hangs the very existence of our species, like a speck or mote 
suspended in the inconceivable infinities of the universe. 

Accordingly the natural theology of which I propose to 
treat is the theology of simple folk, not the theology of the 
schools, where the doctrine of the divine nature has been 
elaborated and refined by age-long discussion and the suc¬ 
cessive contributions of generations of subtle thinkers. Who 
then are the simple folk whose theological notions we are 
about to study together? The great bulk of them may be 
described as savages, by which I mean the races of lower 
culture, so far aa their customs and beliefs have not been 
modified by contact with civilization. Under simple folk I 
include also the uneducated classes In civilized countries, 
and especially the peasantry, among whom ancient modts 
of thought and of practice commonly linger long after they 
have disappeared among the more enlightened menibers of 
the community* The beliefs and customs banded dowm by 
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tradEt]or. from time immemonal among the unlearned are 
commonly comprised under the general term of folk-lore; 
as the great bulk of them probably originated in a very 
remote antiquity, they furnish valuable evidence as to 
the habits and ideas vE^hich may be presumed to have 
prevailed generally in foimier times, before the advance of 
knov/kdge, and with it of civilization, gradually ousted 
them from polite society and drove them into holes and 
corners, where they subsist like bats and owls in the dark¬ 
ness of ignorance and superstition. Accordingly I shall 
sometimes appeal to folk-lore for evidence of ancient modes of 
thought and practice, which, however strange and barbarous 
tbei? may seem to civilized eyes, often shed a flood of light 
on the religion of our primitive forefathers. 

Lastly, I shall draw not a few of my illustrations from Tfi* 
the ancient religions of India, of Egypt, of Babylon, 

, Greece, and of Rome, As society in these countries at the nations of 
epochs to which I shall refer was not only civilized, but bad 
recorded its civilization in copious and elaborate literatures, considcrEd, 
it might be objected that I have no right to include these these 
peoples among the simple folks from whom I profess to 
derive the materials of these lectures. It is true no doubt popular ^ 
that in many respects the theology and ritual of ancient 
India and classical antiquity had been modified and refiOEd, 
even in very early days, by the Influence of a higher thought 
and a purer morality than can be expected of an Ignorant 
and unenlightened multitude. Yet after making every 
allowance for such improvements, gradually and no doubt 
for the most part silently effected by the intellectual and 
moral progress of the leaders, we must still regard the 
national religions of these civilized peoples as essentially 
popular creations, and as bearing on their face the indelible 
imprint of their origin. In other words, they w^ere not, like 
the great historical religions. Buddhism., Christianity, and 
Islam, created each at a blow by the genius of a single 
founder, who was raised far above his fellows by the lofti¬ 
ness or the energy of his personal character, by the force of 
his moral enthusi^m or of his worldly ambition, and by Che 
breadth of his intellectual outlook. On the contrary, all the 
evidence points to the conclusion that the national religions 
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oT aiicJcnt ladi'a and the Mediterranean basin were in general 
the fruit of a long, gradual, and so to say natural evolution, 
which lasted for naany ages and was effected rather by the 
tacit and almost unconscious co-operation of the many than by 
the purposeful mtervention of a few outstanding individuals. 
There' To this general rule perhaps .the only exception is the 

[jaric! "uii^ religion of ancient Israel, which undoubtedly bears the 
like the clearest marks of having been profoundly and repeatedly 
iSf^ons or ^^^dified not only by the deliberate action of able and far- 
ctai 5 Hic:\i seeing legislators, but ■ by the morai enthusiasm of the 

ti^Tthe' prophets. Yet even these men, who have eKcrted on the 
imprEnt af histoiy of hucnanity an influence which it would hardly be 
forraatUm possible to exaggerate, even they did not create the religion 
their people; the substance of it had no doubt been 
SiicfLvErtn.-ii handed down, generation after generation, from times beyond 
iEg^ijiMM -3 memory of man: all that the great lawgivers and 
prophcin. prophets did was to reform the ancient faith by purging it 
of its grosser elements and adapting it in some measure 
to their own high ideab of religion and ethics^ But 
these reformations were not complete ; indeed they could 
not be so; the weaknesses and imperfections of human 
nature alike in reformers and reformed forbade, as they 
wilt always forbid, the realisation of the fairest dreams. ' 
Hence it came about that even after the reformerg had 
done their work, the national religion of Israel retained not 
a few crudities that had been bequeathed to it from ruder 
ages, relics of ignorance and barbarism which neither legis¬ 
lators nor prophets had been able to efface from the book of 
the law and the hearts of the people. Such relics are folk¬ 
lore, and to some of them I may allow myself to refer in the 
course of these lectures without, I trust, incurring the suspicion 
of trespassing on the forbidden ground of revelation. 

Thfl Such, then, arc the sources from which I propose to 

draw most of the facts illustrative of that department of 
natumi natural theology which I have taken as the subject of my 
lectures. Before closing this general introduction to the 
6 tagts. course, it remains to indicate briefly the principal forms 
which natural religion is commonly founds to assume in its 
earlier stages, with which alone we are here concerned. 

As I have already pointed out, the natural religion to 
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which I purpose to confine my attention is that of simple Tl^c 
folk, or in other words of primitive peoples, if I may 
allowed to use the ambiguous word primitive in a relative, sjmpit folk 
not an absolute sense, to denote a level of culture much below 
that which has been reached by educated persons in modem branches, 
civilized society. If then, we survey the natural religion of 
primitive peoples in all parts of the world, we shall probably the 
discover that it everywhere assumes one of two forms> which^ 
far from being incompatible with each other, are usually 
found to be embraced simultaneously and with equal con- 
fidence by the worshippers. One of them is the worship of 
nature, the other is the worship of the dead. I must say a 
few Vords about each. 

First, in regard to the worship of nature, I mean by that The 
the worship of natural phenomena conceived as animated, 
conscious, and endowed with both the power and the will ™ 
to benefit or injure mankind. Conceived as such they are^i„j;. 
naturally objects of human awe and fear. Their life and 
consciousness are supposed to he strictly analogous to those 
of men ; they are thought to be subject to the same passions 
and emotions, and to possess powers which, while they 
resemble those of man in kind, often far exceed them in 
degree. Thus to the mind of primitive man these natural 
phenomena assume the character of formidable and dangerous 
spirits whose anger it is hia wish to avoid, and whose 
favour it is his interest to conciliate. To attain these des^ra^hJe 
ends he resorts to the same means of conciliation which ^ 
he employs towards human beings on whose goodwill he 
happens to be dependent; he proffers requests to them, and 
he makes them presents ; in other words, he prays and 
sacrifices to them ; in short, he worships them, Thus what 
we may call the worship of nature is based on the personifica¬ 
tion of natural phenomena. Whether he acts deliberately in 
pursuance of a theory, or, as i$ more probable, instinctively 
in obedience to an impulse of his nature, primitive man at a 
certain stage, not necessarily the earliest, of his mental 
evolution attributes a personality akin to his own to all, or 
at all events to tl^e most striking, of the natural objects, 
whether animate or inanimate, by which he is surrounded. 

This process of personification appears to be the principal, 
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though it is probably not the only source of the worship of 
nature acnong simple folk. The worship of nature will form 
the subject of my Gifford lectures. 

The other form of natural religion to which I have 
referred is the worship of the dead. While it differs from the 
worship of nature in itself and in the presuppositions on which 
it rests, it is perhaps equally diffused among men ^ and has 
probably exerted at least an equal influence on their thought 
and institutions. Tlie assumptions on which the worship of 
the dead is founded are mainly two: first, that the dead 
retain their consciousness and personal if yj and second^ that 
they can powerfully influence the fortunes of the living for 
good or evil To put it otherwise, the human soul is 
supposed to survive the death of the body and in its dis¬ 
embodied state to be capable of benefiting or injuring the 
survivors. Thus a belief in immortality, or at all events in 
the survival of consciousness and personality for an indefinite 
time after death, is the keystone of that propitiation or 
worship of the dead which has played a most important part 
in history and has been fraught with the most momentous 
consequences for good or evil to humanity. 

W'he-n I undertook to deliver these lectures, my intention 
was to devote my first course to the worsliip of nature, and 
my second course to the worship of the dead, thus rounding 
off, in outline at least, the whole sphere of natural religion 
among simple folks. But when I addressed myself to the 
writing of the lectures, I found the materials for the study 
of the worship of nature far too copious to be compressed 
into a course of ten lectures. They overflowed the pre¬ 
scribed limits and promised to furnish ample materials for 
a second course. Accordingly, instead of attempting to deal 
more or less cursorily with the two forms of natural religion, 
the worship of nature, and the worship of the dead, I have 
decided that it will be better to give both courses-to a more 
thorough investigation of the worship of nature alone. In 
my next lecture I will open tbe subject with some account 
of the worship of the sky in Aryan antiquity. 

' Camparc; Max MuUer, Inirpduaisu depjirted ss the inosl widdy 
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THE WORSHIP OF THE SKY AMONG THE ARYAN PEOPLES 
, OF ANTIQUITY 

§ T. 'Th& W^orship of the Eky in g^nereti 

In my last lacture I said that the natural religion of simple Tie 
folk comprises main branche$L the worship of nature and 

1 ( - . T n . - . , ^ me Lectures 

the worship of the dead, and I indicated that I propose iht worship 
to take the former of these two worships for the theme 
my Gifford lectures. On that subject we enter to-day. 

I pointed out that the worship of nature is based on 
the assumption that natural phenomena^ whether animate 
or inanimate, are living personal beings analogous to man 
in their nature, though often far superior to him in power. -.. 
In shortj the worship of nature is based on the personification 
of nature. This general thesis I intend to illustrate In 
these lectures by taking some of the principal phenomena 
of nature and showing how they' have been personified and 
deified by various races of men. 

Of all the phenomena of nature the most universal is The 
perhaps the sty. It is the great canopy which covers^ or ^ 
appears to cover, all the races of men in every part of the 
world. Even the earth on which we stand is less universal 
since to the mariner out of sight of land it disappears and 
is replaced by a great expanse of water. No wonder that 
a phenomenon so universal and so Impressive should at an 
early date have inspired men with wonder and awe and 
found a place in their religion. Accordingly I shall begin 
our survey of natural religion with the worship of the 
sky. The subject has recently been treated by Professor 
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The Pctta7rZoni of Rome in an elaborate u'ork^ in which he 
describes and discusses the belief in sky-gods among 
PetutMftni primitive peoples all over the world.^ To his very learned 
book I must refer those of my'hearers who desire to study 
the subject in detail. The scope of these lectures precludes 
me frorti dealing with more than a small part of the evidence 
accumulated by Professor PettazKoni. And whereas in this 
volume the Italian scholar limits his surv'Cy to the celestial 
beings or sky-gods of primitive or uncivilized races^ I 
projiosc to begin mine with the sky-gods of ottr Aryan 
forefathers^ partly on the ground of the superior antiquity 
of the documentSj partly on the ground of the higher interest 
which attaches to a form of religion which was long field 
by our own ancestors, and which has perhaps not been 
without its influence hr moulding the religious thought of 
much later ages. 


■§ 2 . Th$ Worship of ih$ Sky among t/ie Vedic Indians ^ 

Th« hymns The oldost litcraiy documents in the Aryan or Indo- 
Riff VeJa European languages are the Sanscrit hymns of the Rig Veda^ 
which were composed in north-western India probably 
between l 500 and 1200 ILC.® " Vedic mythology", says 
ProteKOT Professor Macdonell, occupies a very important position 
^"vcdEc^^ in the study of the history of religions. Its oldest source 
nij'niDiog;^ presents to us an earlier stage in the evolution of beliefs 
based on the personification and worship of natural pheno- 
nnena, than any other literary monument of the world. To 
piieaomoitit.this oldest phase can be traced by uninterrupted develop¬ 
ment the germs of the religious beliefs of the great majority 


^ R. Pcbtaizonij Dio: FayBiaLiant b 
^luppi? fitl Jif^diBi^ruo tt^Ra ShAa 
dePt 1 ) 03 . i. L* Etffri 

CV<dSf/i« dti PopoH FrimHi'^i 
{Eomet, I92£). 

“ The worship of the great Shy-god 
among ail the p^ptej of the Aryg^n 
family has heen tneated elftborfltely iJi a 
learned monograph by the laLe Leopold 
von Schroedei [Ariicht Seli^ion^ T. 
KinliHun^, Dor &iiarisrht Ilimmeh^ 
Leipzig, BiJi while he 

liculds that the Supreme God -of the 


Aryan pantheem was a Sky-godj he 
demea (pp. 345 jy.} theiL this Supreme 
God was a personification of the 
pbySicEd sky. 

^ r. Max Milller, Lecture on the 
BtUttiA on- 

ifttd R&Ugiaii (London, 
Ih 119 {es to the date) ^ W. 
Crookc, in Thi Impiri&I GsmtiUr of 
liidiny New EditioQ, veil, i, (Oxford, 
igo^) p. (J03 (iS to the plaec of 
composition^. 
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of the modern Indians, the only branch of the Indo-European 
race in which its original nature worship has not been 
entirely supplanted many centuries ago by a foreign mono¬ 
theistic faith. The earliest stage of Vcdic mythology is 
not ao primitive as w'^as at one time supposed, but it is 
sufficiently primitive to enable us to see clearly enough 
the process of personification by which natural phenomena 
developed into gods, a process not apparent in other 
literatures. The mythology, no less than the language, is 
stilt transparent enough in many cases to show the con¬ 
nexion both of the god and his name with a physical 
basis; nay, in several Instances the anthropomorphism is only . 
incipientr Thus u^as, the daw^n, is also a goddess wearing ; ■ ■ 
but a thin veil of personification; and when fire, 

designates the god, the personality of the deity is thoroughly ■ - 
interpenetrated by the physical element 

“ The foundation on which Vedic mythology rests is v«ilc 
still the belief, surviving from a remote antiquity, that all 
the objects and phenomena of nature with w'hich man is jwimltivo 
surrounded are animate and divine. Everything that im- 
pressed the soul with awe or was regarded as capable of 
exercising a good or evil influence on mao, might In the 
Vedic age still become a dErect object not only of adoration 
but of prayer. Heaven, earth, mountains, rivers, plants 
might be supplicated as divine powers; the horse, the cow, 
the bird of omen, and other animals might be invoked; 
even objects fashioned by the hand of man, weapons, the 
war-car, the drum, the plough, as well as riLual implements, 

Such as the pressing-stones and the sacrificial post, might 
be adored. , 

“This lower form of wo^ship^ however, occupies but aTteVetiic 
small apace in Vedic religion. The true gods of the Veda|^^^j^^ 
are glorified human beings, inspired with human motives 
and passions, born like men, but immortal. They are almost 
without exception the deified representatives of the pheuo- 
mena or agencies of nature. The degree of anthropomorphism ^ 
to which they have attained, however, varies considerably* 

When the name o^the god is the same as that of his natural 
basis, the personification has not advanced beyond the 
rudimentary stage. Such is the case with Tyaus, Heaven, 
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Prthivfj Earth, Stirya, Sun, Usas, Dawn^ whose qames 
represent the double character of natural phenomena and 
of the persons presiding over them. Similarly in the case 
of the two great ritual deities, Agni and Soma, the personi¬ 
fying imagination is hdd in check by the visible and tangible 
character of the element of fire and the saenfiaai draught, 
called by the same names^ of which they are the divine 
embodiments^ When the name of the deity is different 


from that of the physical stibstratCj he tends to become 
dissociated from the latter, the anthropomorphism being 
then more developed* Thus the Maruts or Storm-gods are 
farther removed from their origin than Yayu, Wind, though 
the Vedic poets are still conscious of the connexion.”' ^ 
This lucid exposition of the development of Vedic 
mythology and theology, which J have quoted from Trofessor 
Macdonell, would probably apply^ ^nuiandis^ to the 

evolution of all religions, which, starting with the personifi¬ 
cation of natural phenomena^ have ended in a pantheon 
of anthropomorphic deities whose original connexion with 
nature has been more or less obscured and forgotten, 

Vedic mythology appears to have included two distinct 
sky-gods, Dyaus and Varuna. Of the two. the celestial 
nature of Dyaus is the more transparent; indeed no possible 
doubt can subsist on this pointy for in the Rig Veda the 
name dyaus occurs at least five hundred times as a designa¬ 
tion of the physical sky, without any mythical implication,^ 
The name is derived from a root diti, meaning "bright”, 
”shining”, which appears again In the names of the kindred 
deities Zeus and Jupiter, the sky-gods of ancient Greece 
and Rome,^ Thus Dyaus signifies the Bright or Shining 
One, an eminently appropriate name for a sky-god. 

Personified as the god of heaven, Dyaus is generally 


* A. A* MacdoncU, Vedie 
{SliE^sburg, IS 57 ), p- 2 (dsr 

uttd A^isr- 

iumhitidi, heriiysgeefl'lien von. G, 
BllhSer, vol, Sii. Putt I. A), Compare 
Ai Eftrtll, Z’Ac y India 

(LondotL, iSSa), ppL 7 

* A. A. Mnwlone:!!, VtdUMyth^Tagy., 

p. 31 ; E. W. Hopkins, Tht PfUgiAns 
af India (LoEdoa, p. 5 ^- 


* O. ScliradcT, UtadAxik^K d 6 ri'?idt^ 
^rtuattischtn jdiftrimusitiuude (StiasB.- 
burj* r^Ct), p. 670,' H, Jlirt, Z)f> 
Ittdeg^tnatun (Strassburg, 1905 - 
ipo7)> ii. 506; L. von Sclitoeder, 
Arittiii Rcii^io}!, I. MiKkiiun^^ Der 
aitaristht Nimnstlf^t [LeipiEig, r 923)5 

pp. 30Q ryv Mid 309 (3s lt> the 

paLcmity of Gyaiis) ^ H, D, Griswold, 
Tht if iAi Risvida (Londan, 

etc., 1933), jK 14, 
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coupled with PdthivJ^ Earth, the pair being regarded as the 
universal parents^ In thek marriage the sky-god Dyaus is 
the divine father, and the earth-goddess Prithiv! is the 
divine mother. Thus in a hymn of the Rig VcdLa the poet 
invokes Father Heaven i^dyaus pUar) along with Mother 
Earth i^prihivi mdiar) ; ^ and in many other passages of the 
hymns his paternity is either expressly stated or implied by 
association with the Earth Goddess. Indeed, so closely 
were Father Heaven and Mother Earth associated in the 


minds of their worshippers that their names are generally 
linked together in the dual compound dydvd^ihivt} 

But in some passages of the hymns the Heaven is Faitwr 
sep 5 .rately styled father^ and the Earth mother.® The two 
were regarded as the parents not only of men, but of the tbe 
gods, as appears from various texts where they are designated 


undviarsa] 

parents. 


by the epithet dsvapulr£^ “ having gods for their children 
Thus the goddess of Dawn (Ushas) is repeatedly tailed the 
daughter of Dyaus ■ and the P'ire-god (Agni), the Sun-god 
(Surya), and the Storm-gods (Maruts) are described as his 
sons or children.^ In one passage he is spoken of as the 
father of the great god Indra.® But apart from the con¬ 
ception of paternity there is little to show that in Vedic 
mythology the sky-god Dyaus was Invested with personal 
attributes. In a few passages he is spoken of as a bull, and 
in one as a bull that bellows. The point of the comparison ^ ^ 
is probably the generative power of the animal, which is 
implicitly likened to the rain of heaven falling on and 
fertilizing the barren earth. The bellowing of the bull may 
signify the peal of thunder which accompanies heavy rain,^ 
Elsewhere, with reference to his prolific virtuCj Dyaus is 
spoken of as " rich in seed ”.® In one passage he is 


' vi. 51. 5 {voT. ii. p- 394 

of Griffilh'a trflrUslation); A. A. Mac- 
^Joncll, yedif p. Si. 

3 A. A. MacdODell, Vtdie 
pp. Hit i2 3 H. r>r Griswold, Th^ 
tkt pp. SQ. 

3 J. Muir* Ori^nai S^mArit Ttxts^ 
V. {London^ 1884)1 PP- sq* 

* J, Muir, up, cjf. 

^ A, A Macdonfill, Vi^t Mythology^ 

p. SI. 

° A A. Mflcrionell, Vsdii- Mythology^ 


p. 21 i iv. 17. 4 (vol. 3 ], 

119.+ Griffith’s UinaUlion}. 

^ A. A, !tfAcdoneJ]. Vidic Mylholegyy 
pp. 23. tn Veday v. 58. 6, 
to which Professor Macdondl itfcn, 
ihe beUowiDj^ of the boll is onderstDod 
bj' Mr. R. T. H. GrifHtb to signify 
thondei; for he irAitslates, Let 
the red steer send hb thnsadet down- 
Wiard ” (toI. ii. p. 269). 

* A u A MiDdoa*!!, Mytholo 0 f 
p. ar. 
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compared to a dark horse decked with pearls^ in aliusion to 
the star-apangled sky of night.' 

As personifications of the sky and the ea^th^ Dyaus and 
Frithsvi are characterized in the hymns by a profusion of 
epithets suggestive of the physical phenomena of which they 
were the mythical embodiments^ such a$ vastness, breadth, 
profundity, productiveness, unchangeableness. Yet the two 
were not conceived of merely as nature powers, as simple 
persontfications of physical objects ; thje poets ascribe to 
them attributes of a moral or spiritual order by speaking of 
them as beneficenE, wise, and promoters of righteousness.® 
Thus in one hymn we read : 

‘'•Ai ike fsifiv&is I ’vaoyskip tLiih o£erin^^ and ceiebraie the praises 
op Heamsn and Earthy the promoters of righteousness^ ike griai^ the wij?, 
the energetic^ vohOi k^ing gods for their ojspringf thus teeuisky '^oiik 
fke godsy the okokest blessings^ hi cofiseguenee of our hymn^. 

** With my inpoewthm I adore the ihougki of the beneficent Father^ 
and that fmyhty inherent power of the Mather, The proUjk Parents 
have made all creatures^ and through their favours kave conferred vaitk 
immoriaJity on their ofipringP * 


And again : 

O Heaven and Earthy voiik am accord promoting 
vtiiiA high proteoiiony as of gneeiis^ our welfare., 

For-rso£hingy universai, holy, guard us. May we, 
car-borne, through sofigs be victors sver^ 

To both of you, 0 Heaven and Eiirth, we bring 
our lofty soiig of proisSy 
pure ones/ fa glorify yau both. 

Ve satic/ij^ eaeh othePs farm, by your awn proper might ye rule, 
Aftd from of aid abser^re the LawV ^ 


And again : 

Filledfull of fatness, campassing ail things that A?, 

wide, spacious, dropping meath, beautiful in their form. 

The Heaven ami the Earth by Vdrunds decree, unwastingf 
rich in germsj^and parted each from each. 

The everlasting^^ir, with full itreoms, rich in milk, 
in iheir purs rule pour fatness for the pious man. 


^ hig Veda. ■691. 11 [toL. iv. p. 139 
OriSith'5 LntnsIalioEi] \ A. A. Mac- 
dojidl, Vsdk Mytk&hgy, p. 22. 

* J, Mmt, Oriffihal Samhrk Terk, 

V. 22 . 


* Nig Veduy i, 159, r s^, ; J, Muir, 
OrigiHa/ tyantArii Te.xts, v. 3 r, 

* Pig iv, 4-6; The 

J/ytttns of the Rigoeda, tratiElMed with 
B. poiJtilftr commca-iCftry by RaSph T. H, 
GriEUi (I3enai-ea, iftS 9-1895)* ii. 180^ 
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Ye who tzrs ngefits of this ’locrld^ 0 Earth and Heaven, 
pour into tir tho gemui fow that prospers nitn^ 

JNhoso, for righ/£Offj Ufe^ pours oferin^s to yott, O Hoovsn 
and Earth, ys hemtsphers^, that man s^oeeds-, r . . 

May Heaven and Marik rnahe food sweltpieotrousty for us, 
alTknowing father^ mother, wondrous in their works. 

Touring out hounties^ may, m union, doth the worlds, 
sU-bevefoial, send us gain, and power, and wealth.'’^ 


Once more we read ; 

As pries/ with lo/e/nn riles and adorations I worship 
Heaven and Earthy the high and hoiy. 

To ihetn, great parents if the gods^ have sages 
of aneient iintey singing assignedprscedence^ 

^ With newest hytnns set in the seat of Order 

those the two parents, bom before all others. 

Cojne, Heaven and Earth, with the eelestial people, 
hither to us, for strong is your protection. 

Vea^ Heaven and Marth, ye hold in your possession 
full many a treasure for the liberal giver. 

Grant us that weedtk wAieh comes in free abundance. 

Preserve us evermore, ye gods, with hltssingsP ^ 

Yet there is a passage in the Rig Veda which proves Hcav«i 
that by one solitary thiiiker at least Heaven and Earth 
were conceived of, not as existing from all eternity, but asirtiviiic 
having themselves been created by the hand of a divine 
artificer^ We read : 

These Heaven and Earth, bestow prosperity on ali, 
sustainers of the region, holy ones and wise. 

Two bowls of noble kinds between these goddesses 
the god, the fulgent Sun, travels by fxed decree, 

WidelySapaeious pedr, mighty, that never fall, 
the Father and the Mother ke^ all creatures safe. 

The two world-halves, the- spirited, the beautijul, because 
she Father hath slothed them in goodly forms. . . . 

Among the skilful gods most shilled is he^ who made 
the fivo werld-^htth/es which brisig prosperity to alls 

Who with great w£sdo?n measured both ihe regions out, 
and established them with pillars shall ne’er decay." ^ 

1 pig Veda, vi. 70, I' 3 , 6 {Griffith's 
tl6Ll^SlCltiOTVd vol. il, pp. 423 t^.)- 

* dig vii. 53 (Griflith ’5 rifins- 

lation^ vo]r iii. p. &S)+ anoihei 

transl^ition, E*e H. D^Giiswold, 7 ’A^ 

Peligion of the Pigveda, p. 9S. 

3 Tig Veda, \. I So {Griffith's trim*- 
lotion, vol. ]. p, 273). For another 


tianslaticm, see H. D. Grlswfold, Tke 
Mention of the Sigotda, ppr sq. 
CoEipEife J. MtlEr, OAgifUd Sonshtit 
Texts, x. In chig tiymo it wEt he 
observed that Hcnven and Earth Ate 
spoken of as two goddesses. The 
CEptanetton is that in about twenty 
of the hymoS dysnS (heavenh 
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^^yt]lQrLIm It is a common belief of primitive peoples that sky and 
earth were originally joined together^ the sky either lying 
and Eartb, flat oTi the Garth Or being raised so little above it that there 
was not room between them for people to walk uprights 
Where such beliefs prevaih the present elevation of the sky 
above the earth is often ascribed to the might of some god or 
hero, who gave the firmament such a shove that it shot up 
and has remained up above ever since. In some parts of Poly¬ 
nesia this exploit is attributed to the farnous hero Maui; in 
Micronesia it is said to have been the work of various 
deities.^ A similar story of the original conjunction and 
subsequent separation of sky and earth meets us in Vedic 
mythology. We read that “ these two worlds (heaven 'and 
earth) were once joined. Subsequently they separated. 
After their separation there fell neither raiOj nor was there 
sunshine. The five classes of beings (godSj men, etc.) then 
did not keep peace with one another. Thereupon the gods 
brought about a reconciliation of both these worlds. Both 
contracted with one another a marriage according to the 
rites observed by the gods." “ 

Ttic But in this passEige the union^ separation, and final 

marriage of the two great natural .powers savours almost 
Uyaii&uid as [ntich of a costnogonical speculation as of a mythical 
va^rurattd personification of the tw'o powders in question. And of 
aliftdcs'wy. Dyaus and PrithivT generally we may say that their 
personification is still vague and shadowy; they hover^ so 
to say, on the border betweeen the physical and the divine. 
They do not appear to have been the object of a highly 
developed worship; on the whole, we may say that they 
occupied a subordinate place In Vedic religion. Certainly 
there is nothing to show that Dyaus, the Indian Sky-god, 
was the Supreme Deity of the Vedic pantheon, as Zeus 


curiously enough, is feminine cren 
when heaven is personified. See A. A. 
MttcdoneU, I^ecHc p. jj. 

Moienver, instead of “fiathcir and 
motlier ", Heaven and Earth are oftin 
spoken of as “the two facthers’\ See 
E. W, Hopkins, TAe a/ 

Ifidiity p. 59 , 

^ E. Bl Tylor, Frimithfs 
]. jaa syf, I Andrew Lang^ Cmfetn 
and MytA (l.;oridcn, ppr 


Afi to the Polytiesian legend, see Sir 
George Ciney, d^niyrtt^jdn Mythology 
{London, PP-I ± Tht Btiief 
lit IvimoriaHiy and ihi Warship ef ihs 
Dtad^ iL 326, 375 ; as to the Micrc- 
ncsSttn legend, see Tks- Btiuf in 
msytaiiiy and Worship of ihe Dead, 

jU’ S^. 59 Jtf.fr 

* AHariya Brdhtnojia, iv. ay, quoted 
and translated by J. Muir, OrigiftiiJ 
Sofiihrit TexiSf v, 33, 
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and JupitfiTj the Greek and Rofnan Sky-godsj were unques¬ 
tionably the Supreme Deities of their respective pantheons,^ 
Yet his identity in name and nature with these two great 
gods seems to prove beyond question that the Sky-god, 
if not the principal was certainly one of the oldest of 
the Aryan deities, and that his worship dates from 
the time when the forefathers of the Aryan or Indo- 
European peoples still lived together before the dispersion 
which scattered their descendants from the Ganges to 
Ireland,^ 


The other great Sky-god of the Vedic pantheon is The otw 
Varuna, whose name appears to be etymologically identicai 
with the Greek ouranM {o(!pavo'i}j which w^as the name both VaruatiithE 
of the physical sky and of the old mythical sky or Sky-god, 

Uranusn^ The name appears to be derived from a root QumIc 
vsf', "to cover'^3 so that Varuna means "the E ncom passer ”, 
wdth reference to the overarching vault of heaveH h* But in 
Varuna the old physical basis of the god is far less trans¬ 
parent than in Dyaus ; the process of personification has 
been carried much farther, and in particular the moral 
character of the deity has been more fully developed. Side 
by side with Indra he is ttie greatest of the gods of the 


Rig Veda,* He is described as king of all, both gods and tfcis tivt 

king' of 

^ Compare IL Oldcnbcr^, Bit A. Birth, Tjie sf Inih's-y p, the gjods. 

P- 24* j E. W, 16; X Hr>pln inc, TAe His great 

HtipkinSj Tht Rtiigimtj cf pp. aj Indisy pp. 66, 70; A, A, powen, 

5S s^, ; A. A- MaodanclJj Vtdii: Maccionfiik Vfdje AfyiAalsgy, pp. 17 
Mythihiy-f p. 22- H, I>+ Griswold, jj. ; "Vedic Mjlholcgy'^ in 

The 4 / thi Ri^iseda, pp. IQO . J. HaHtings'^s MmyAispaediet Riitgiiti 

5 Compare L. von Schroedcr, ArhAtt and FikUsy jdj. (Edinbriiigfh, 1921 ) 

Raii^oni I. Bar AtisriseAe p, 60^ ; L. von SchrMder, Artsehe 

NitiiTtsshgsli, pp, Tjag I. EinitUitiig, Dir alUtrinhi 

^ The iileatity of Vamna with HimmalsgeSit p. 322; H. D. GtlS,- 
{tjrahn6) in name and nalarc The ReR^en s/ihe Rigyeda, 

appears to be ^nemUy, thoagh not Professar Mcillet ptoposes 

universally, accepted by schoilaifs. Sea tc devive the name Varuna frtmi Lhe 

F, Msjt MttSler, tfM San^rit vr^ia^ " ordinanceS« 


(tjLan^nage^^ ii. 4^4, 475 J i( 4 , Intrv^ 
diiiiien la ihe Seieftti Rsligian 
(bondon, iSjj), p. 231 j Mt, " Cem- 
parstive Mythology" Essays 

tfrt Latiguagii Myihcia^^ aind Religt'an 
{London, i 5 Si), L 370 jy. ? tJii'm- 

steter, Ot-riiasA ei Airiirmn {Psins, 
rSyyk p. 53 J ^ lLaegi,i)jf' Rigvtda^ 
{Leipiig, iSSiJ, pp. Ss* 5 J' 

Muir, ^^ansirit TeistS, V, 76 ; 
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{London, p^ 54- 
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men, of the whole world^11 that eKists.' He js the 
npholder both of the physical and of the moral ordcr^ He is 
the great lord of the laws of nature. He established heaven 
and earth; he supports them: he dwells in all the worlds: 
he set the sun iti the sky : ho opened a broad path for him : 
he made him to shine like a golden swing in heaven: the 
wind which whistles through the air is hts breath: by his 
ordinances the moon moves on in splendour through the 
night, and the stars are fixed in their places aloft: he 
measured the earth wiLli the sun as with a measuring^rod : 
he caused the rivers to flow, and in obedionca to his com¬ 
mand they stream for ever : he clothes himself in tho wafers, 
he moves in their m.idstj his golden house i$ tlicre, his hbuse 
with a thousand doors: men pray to him for rain, and he 
bestows it on them: he tilts ids casks, and they pour water 
on heaven and earth and air, they moisten the parohed 
ground, they bedew the pastures with oil and the regions of 
the world with honey: he causes the mountains to be veiled 
in clouds : the gods themselves obey his ordinances : neither 
the birds as they fly nor the rivers as they flow can reach 
the limit of his dominionj his might, and his wrath: man 
cannot escape from him, though he should flee far beyond 
the sky : he knows all things—the flight of the birds in the 
sky, the path of ships in the sea^ the course of the far- 
travelling wind: he beholds all the secret things that have 
been or shall be done : he witnesseth men’s truth and false¬ 
hood ; the very winkings of their eyes are all numbered by 
him, and whatever they do, or think, or devise, he knows 
it all^ 


^ A. A. Macdoftcll, ViAk 

p. 14, 

* A, A. MaedemeU, Vtdk 
pp. with the tc lie 

Rig Yida and Lhe Aihaf-us- Ysda. 
To the pQLjsB|^s cited by 
NfacdoccU I have added, ** he mCfl-'ii.ifGd 
the earth with the aan as with a measuf' 
rod {Rfg Vffla, y. 3 ^, 5J. As to 
Lbe ■character nnd power of Varans^ 
aee fuiltier A. Kficgi, Per 
pp. S5 Jx Mair, Origitiol SaiuHrk 
Texts^ r, 5S -siff-j A, Barth, TA? Re- 
HgUnj af India, pp, rfV-; E. W. 
HopkiiM, The Religient af India, pp. 


6 ji 1 H. Oldeiibfltg, Pie Reiigien 
del Vedu, L. wn bchroetSer, 

Arisc&e ReRgimt, I, Ein/eHuf^^ Per 
aiiarisehe Ilwnriiaisgeit, pp. 321 (t-! 

K. D. Ciisivotdi, The Reiigiati of ihs 
kigveda^ pp. iii'Titg. OltlenbcFE 
argiiod (Ml Varona wag orSgiiuiUy n 
mootl-gud, barrnwed from ibc Kcmtles 
or Accadiaaa.. But hts viewa on this 
point appear not to have met with 
acceptance. See E. W. Hopkins, The 
Religions ej p, 571 note? A. A. 
Mafidotielf, Yadic Mjftheie^y p. 28; 
r. Goirujat,* Pextes ei Motiutnania 
figures reiafif/ atix Mystirej de MUhra. 
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As a moral governor of the world Varan a stands far Thu mc™i 
above al3 the other Vedic gods. His wrath is roused 
sin^ the breach of his ordinances, and he punishes k severely: 
he binds sinners with threefold and sevenfold fetters, which 
ensnare the [jar but pass by him who speaks the truth* But 
he is gracious to the penitent: he unties the bonds of sin 
and sets the sinner free ; he pardons men their sins and the 
sins of their fathers : he spares the suppliant who has trans¬ 
gressed his laws^ and he is gracious to such as have broken 
them through thoughtiessness. There is indeed no hymn to 
Vatuna in which the suppliant does not pray fpr forgiveness 
of guilh just as in hymns to other gods he pra.ys for worldly 
prosperity* Varuna is on a footing of friendship with his 
worshipper, who communes with him in his heavenly mansion 
and sometimes beholds him with the eye of faithd 

One hymn may serve as a specimen of the prayers which 
his worshippers addressed to Varuna : Varvtu. 


Lei ms not yef^ kiitg; Varuna^ entsr ini^ ihe hauss of d&y .* 
jner^, mighiy lm‘dS 

W/isn, iliu-nd^ror 11 movi^ along tremulous like a ‘tmitd-hlown s&in, 

Have meroy-f spare JTTf, migh^ lord I 

O bright and powerful god^ through isianl of etrengih I erred and tvstti 
astray : 

Il^i mercy, ^are mighty lord! 

Thirst found thy Hoorshipper though he stood In iht midsl of leatsr- 
foods; 

Hoeoe msreyi spare me, mighty lord I 

O Ydruna, whatever the offence may be which we as men commit 
agaijist {he heavenly host^ 

When through our want of thought we vlotaie thy laws, punish us not^ 

O god, for that iniquilyT ® 

A god so high and holy is ciearly far from being a The diTinc 
simple personification ‘of the blue vault of heaven, 


(Dnixcllcs, lS9C-r399}. L 224 nole^; 
C* F. Ticltj Geschichtc der int 

Aherlum {GtHha. 189^-1903]. iL 70 ; 
L, von Schiocde^* Anstke Pdigisny 
1 . £inliiiuitp,^ Dtrifliarisehe Ilimmets- 
pottj pp, 430 JV?. j H. X>r Griswold, 
The keUgfoi of the Rigoeda, pp- i47- 

149- * 

^ A. R Mflcdoncll, Yedie Mythologyt 
pp. 2 & J?, On tbe elhitftl charnctci 
of Vamiia, sea cspccieJly H. Di Groi’ 


wold, The letigioii of the Rigotls, 
pp^ sqq. 

® Rig Peda, vLi, S9 (Criffi til's IrRllS- 
lilLiOTl, vqI. iii, p. 110). The hyjfm lias 
also been tJfanslaJtcd by F. Max MdUet 
Lecture on ihc Vedas,” Seiectsd 
PssayS Oti Language, Mythology, And 
Reiigim, Si. I4S sg), hj j, Mvir 
(OrigiTfAt Santhrit Torts, y, &?), and 
by H. D, Griswold (The Retiglon of 
iho Rigoetia, p, 123), 
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regard to no other deity of the Vedic pantheon is the sense 
of the divine majesty and. of the fibsolutc dependence of the 
creature expressed ^ith the same force and dignity: we 
must turn to Job and the Psalms to find similar accents of 
heartfelt adoration and humble supplication.^ 

Yet his old pliysical nature as a Sky-god pure and 
aiinple may be said to peep out here and there under the 
gorgeous drapery which religious poetry has thrown over his 
august figure. Thus he is very often coupled with another god 
Mitra^ and some good scholars are of opinion that in origin 
Mitra was a sun-god like his Iranian counterpart and name¬ 
sake Mitbra,^ Nothing could well be more natural than to 
associate a sky-god with a sun-god. The Vedic poets speak 
of the sun as the eye both ofVaruna and Mitra;* and if 
Varuna was indeed originally the sky^ the comparison of the 
sun to his eye is apt and appropriate ; though on the other 
hand, if Mitra was originally the sun^ the sun could hardly 
be spoken of as his eye until his original corioeption had 
been obscured and absorbed In that of the Sky-god, with 
whom he was constantly associated.* The abode of the 
two gods is described as golden and situated in heaven,* In' 
a passage of the SuMpatka Brahnana the god Varuna alone, 
conceived aa the lord of the Universe^ is stationed In the 
midst of heaven^ from which he surveys the places of 
punishment situated all around him.^ 

The Sky-god Varuna appears to date from the time 
when the ancestors of the Iranians and of the Aryan Indians 
still lived together and worshipped the .same deities ; for the 


' A. Bftith, Ths Re^g^^fIs £>/ Jniifa, 
p. 18. In his cxqcUcat woik an the 
Vsda (second edition, pp. £5 
the Gertsum schalar A. Ktugi iniiitHtfes 
iht referesice* of the Vedic pouts to 
VanitiB by Apt quetations from Job, the 
Psalms, and the prophcEic boohs of the 
Old restamcDt 
^ A, .A- Macdonell, Vidic 
pp. 7, S 3 J^r, 27, 2 ^ 3 Er W. Hop- 

Icins, The RitffiiaTU cf India, pp. 37 
As io Ihc equivalence of Mitia And 
Mhhra, and the solar liatarc of hath, 
compare H, O^dcolwrg, Die ReRgiett 
dis Veda, pp. \ Sp jyj. Eoi/fever, the 
original soEr chAracter both of Mitra 


and Mtthm fs denied by othEr scholars, 
whose apinion carries weight. 

L. ’von, SohioedcT, AriKht ReUgi^n, 
t. RiT^ifuagr Der" Altati’schellirTjmeis- 
goit, pp, 361 *7., 3S1 iqq.t 431 i and 
below, pp. +61, 503, 

^ A. A. Macdarbell^ Vidie Mythsisgy, 

P' 33- 

* A. A. Macdonell, Veilif Myfiifiiegy, 

p. 3 ?. 

^ A. A, Macdondl, Vedic Mythology, 
p. 23, referritig to Rig Veda^ L 136. 
2 , V. 67 , 3 . 

0 A, A- Maodcmell, Vedie Afythehgy, 
p.s3.re(erfijig to Br^nunia, 

xi, b. I. 
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great Iranian deify Ahura Mazda, who figures in the 
agrees with Varuna in character, though not in name,^ 
Further^ the similarity in name and nature between Varuna 
and the old Greek sky-god Uranus suggests that the 
worship of this personification of the firmament goes back 
to a still remoter period^ when the Aryan ancestors of 
Greeks, Indians^ and Iranians still formed one people, dwell¬ 
ing in the same land and united in the worship of the same 
divinities. 

Thus it appears that the Indians of the Vedic ageOfihctwo 
and their Aryan forefathers worshipped two separate per- 
sonifications of the physical slcy, which they distinguished perhaps 
by Tdiflferent names. Irj Vedic mythology one of these 
personifications is Dyaus^ and the other is Varuna- Of the 
two, if we may hazard a conjecture on so obscure a question, 

Dyaus is perhaps the older. For his name as the appella¬ 
tion of a deity is much more widely diffused than that of 
Varuna, since it meets us in the Old High German Zte, the 
Anglo-Saxon Trw, and the Eddie as well as in the 
Greek Zeus and the Latin Jupiter} Moreover, the old 
physical basis of the deity remains much clearer in Dyaus 
than in Varuna, in whom it has been largely overgrown 
and concealed by a rich vein of religious and moral re- 
fiection \ and this greater simplicity and transparency of 
Dyaus as compared to Varuna may be thought to plead In 
favour of his higher antiquity. The association of the 
Earth-goddess Frithivl with Dyaus but not with Varuna 
points in the same direction ; for the conception of Sky and 
Earth as a pair of wedded deities appears to be exceedingly 
ancient, if we may judge by its frequent occurrence among 
savages, whose mental condition on the whole represents 
an earlier stage In the evolution of thought than that which 

J A-A-Vedie giveu as Tins or Ttus^ Or again as 

pp. 8, 28 f J, Irfiitir, Original Sai^sitrif TiVfoa or /Jura. In any case tb-fc old - 
TtXf-t, V. 73 J J. I^armzbetcr, Oraiasd German and Nor.ie god whtj CCutt- 
ii Akriman (PAt-ia, iSyy), ppL 44-57 j sponds to X>yaii5, Zeus, and Jupiter 
L. von Sebroeder, Aria he Fii^ion, was n&t a Slcy-god bnt a Wat-giJd, 

1.. Miitisiiyng. Dtr AiaAliht EiBiBieh- See K. M, Weycr, AUf;ermaitischi 
gait, pp. 354 ReUgim^gtsthichii (bcipEi£, 1910)1 

if pp. 1781^.; L. von Schroederj, 

^ F. Mas MiiUer, Ltelures an the ReHgiajti I. Ein^tHTtg- DoraltaHuh^ 

S^Un^e ef Languagt^y il. 46S. The pp. 50^, 4 S 5 > - 4 ^ 

old German tbrm of tte name is noitf 49®+ 
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meets us in the most ancient literature of the Arj.'an race. 
To some of these savage ideas concerning the marriage of 
Sky and Earth I shall presently invite your attention. 


§ 3 , Tiif Worship qJ ihs 5 ^ among' thi andsnt Iranians 

That a people of the Iranian stock adored a great Sky- 
god we know from the testimony of HerodotuSj who tells us 
that the ancient Persians deemed it unlawful to set up images 
and temples and altars, and that they reckoned men fools 
who did so ; for they did not conceive the gods to be of like 
nature with men, as the Greeks conceived them. Hence^ 
instead of employing the work of men’s hands a.s the symbols 
and instruments of worship, it was the wont of the Persians 
to ascend to the tops of the mouritains and there offer 
sacrifices to Zens, giving the name of Zeus to the whole 
Circle of the skyd It is highly probable that in this passage 
Hci-odotus has recorded, with a slight variation, the native 
name of the ancient Aryan Sky-god in the Persian language; 
for the Old Persian form of the name would he Diyaus, and 
this, as was w^ell observed by the late Professor J. H. 
Moulton, would inevitably suggest its Greek cognate and 
synonym Zeus to the ear of a Greek traveller.^ Elsewhere 
Herodotus in forms us that the Scytiiians worshipped Zeus 
and the Earth, whom they regarded as the wife of Zeus.* 
It is highly probable, that by Zeus the historian here 
designates a Scythian sky-god i * and if the Scythians were 
Iranians, as there is some reason to suppose, it will follow 
that the Vcdic myth of the marriage of Heaven and Earth 
had its counterpart in Iranian mythology.® 

Some scholars of high authority have held that Ahura 
Mazda himself, the Supreme God of the Iranians, whose 


^ Hcicdotus, 1 . 131 . CoTTip^rc 

StTubp, XV, 3, J3, p, 733, who Beeinfi 
to lie sinfiply copying tierodolns, 

® J. H. Moulton, Eariy Zsi'eaiirisit- 
iziit [Lonjou, 1^13)1 pp- 3^1 Jf.; coni' 
p^re id.^ ** rrani&n^”, iri J, 

and Eihks^ 

vii. 4 tS Lr von Schroedci', ArisAit 
Ptli/^TONy I, Eutltihiii^. I}a- Eliari^ht 
HiKiSiA^aiiy pp, 337 (’who doubts 
whether NereJoLua here meftnt to give 
the Persiftn tinine of ihe goci). 


^ rtexadatns, iv. 59, 

* .So Jh C. F. baehr in his com- 
iiientaify on ireitniolns, iv. 59, 

* J. H. Monlton, ImniEitss .in 
J. HaEtings’s Emydnpasdia tg 

and ElhLs^ vli, 4Ip- Co the 

evidetice for l]\t rcfliiian origin of 
the ScythinnE, sec Hh Minns, 
'' Scylhiatia J. llnsLings’s Emyclo- 
patdm aj RtfigisHS and ijfj, ni, 5 7 8 Jg.; 

id,, in The CamhAdge A>tsitni d/itfiny, 
ili. 193 jyp. 
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name signifies “ Wise Lord^^, was originally a personification 
of the sky and therefore substantially identical with the 
Vedic Dyaus and the Greek Zeus^ both of whom were sky 
gods and the heads of their respective pantheons. The 
great antiquity of Ahura Mazda is attested by the oldest 
cuneiform inscriptions of the Achaemenian dynasty, in 
whioh^ under the name of Auratnazda^ he is invoked as the 
Creator of heavenj earth, and mankind, as the protector 
of the kings and the source of their dominion^ Thus Darius 
acknowledges that it was Atiramazda who made him king 
and helped him, along with the rest of the gods.^ In 
support of the view that Ahura Mazda was originally a 
personification of the sky, the eminent Iranian scbolarj 
James Darmesteter, quoted the following passage of the 
Zend-Avesta : 

Ahura Mazda spake unto Spitama Zarathushtra, sayings 
'Do thou proclaim, O pure ZarathushtraJ the vigour and 
strength^ the glory, the help and the joy that are in the 
Fravashis ^ of the faithfuh the awful and overpowering 
Fravashis; do thou tell how they come to help me, the 
awful Fravashis of the faithful Through their brightness 
and glory, O Zarathushtra, I maintain that sky^ there above^ 


* James DaTmctteter, 

Ahrim&n iB??). P- JfS: 

Curoont, /.T'. Oromasdesin W. 
ITk Reseller’s AtiifiihvHthti lAxiko^ 
der gfieehisihtn and riir^iichs^ Myihf' 
iil. lO^lr As to the iciierprftLfl- 
tion qf Ahum Mazda rs " the Wise 
Lord”, sec F(. Spiege], ErAniseH 
(Lei ptngi IS 71 —iB7B)t 
h. llj note ^ > A. V, WiLiiams jEjChsCUif 
^'Die inuiifiche Religicin,” in W. 

und E. Kuhn, GntndrtTi dtr 
iraniichs PhilBlo^ii^ it (Strassburg, 
1896 - 1504 k P‘ : Jn H. Moultflu, 
Early Zor^^rianinn (London, 19 ^ 3 )j 
p. 447 ! J’ Ltarmc&tcter, Oi’fumd t( 
Arhimatty pp. 28 jf.; L, VOn Schroeder, 
Arisihe Religwn^ I. Einltiin».g. Dtr 
aUariicha p. 283. 
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Spirits^ bat in later ttmES the COaceptLon 
was extended fin a£ to cover tlie Spirits 
or dauhles of the living as well aS qf 
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the dead. We arc told that they 
corrqapqnded to the Latin gatius as 
well as tiQ the Latin fsatfis. Some 
would limit them to the spirits of the 
gqqJ, Jn any case they appear to 
hdve T>Mn regarded m partly beneficOMl 
beings, a wrt of guftcdian. aiiiels, (ind 
were accmdingly worshipped with 
sacrifice. They were especially associ¬ 
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See Fr. Spie^l* Erdnisrhe Alitr- 
thsttaskiittd&y iL 91 - 9 S; A, V. ^YIIUriiis 
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shining and seen afarj and encompajismg this earth all 
around. It looks like a palace that stands bultt of a 
heavenly substance, firmly established, with ends that lie 
afar, shining in its body of ruby over the three-thirds of the 
earth; it is like a garment inlaid with stars, made of a 
heavenly substance, that Ma^da puts on/" ^ 

Moweverj it may be ol^served that in this passage the 
sky is said to be main tat nod by Ahnra Majida; it is not 
identified with him, thougli it is compared to a star-spangled 
g;ar[nent which the dotty puts on, But it^ain in another 
passage of the Zend-Avesta the sun is called the eye of 
Ahura Mazda, and Ahura Mazda himself is described as 
the radiant, the glorious On tliis Darmesteter remarks 
that '‘a radiant and glorious god who Iiels the suti for his 
eye can be nothing but tlic Sky-god or tiie Sun-god, whether 
he be Zeus, or Varuna, or hidraj or Odin V Again, in 
support of the origimi] identity of Ahura Mazda with the sky, 
the Breiicli scholar no-tes Liiat the h’irc {Aiar) is called his 
son, and that the Waters {Ap6) are called Ins ivives. Both 
these mythical relationships, he thinks, are naturally ex¬ 
plicable on the view that the Sky-god weds the liain-clouds 
and begets on them .the lightning,* On the whole, Dar- 
mesteter concludes that Ahura Mazda was originally a god 
of the sky, especially of the bright sky, and he .thinks 
that this view harmonizes with, and i,s supported by, the 
testimony of Herodotus cited above.* To this opinion tile 
eminent bistorlan of Mithraicism, Franz Cumont, ha,s briefly 
signified his assent® Professor Willlam.s Jackson also sees 
in Ahura Mazda certain mythical traits which point to a 
connexion between him and the old idea of a Sky-god 

On' the other hand the opinion that Ahura Mazda 
was originally a sky-god hag been decidedly rejected by 


^ Tfu; tifdnsl&ted by 
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some Iraiijsin sdiolars ivho Sipeak with aathority. Thus, 
summitig up the result of h[s investigation of the cliaracter 
of Ahura Mazda, the veteran German scholar, Fn Spiegel, 
observes : ‘‘We have found two things : first, that Ahura 
Mazda is conceived of as a thoroughly spiritual being; 
second, that he stands infinitely high above all other beings, 
even those of the world of light, all of which, collectively 
and individually, are viewed as his creatures. This unique 
position which Ahura Mazda occupies In the Iranian religion 
is very noteworthy. Among his features no single one 
reminds us of an Aryan or even an Indian god, and I 
therefore entirely share the opinion of Windischmann, that 
Ahufa Mazda does not date from the Aryan period but 
is a creation of the Iranian genius."^ To the same effect 
J, H. Moulton held that when in the doctrine of Zara- 
thushtra the great god Ahura Mazda took his place at 
the centre of the Iranian religion, he liad lost, if he ever 
possessed, all real traits of an elemental deify and was 
conceived of as essentially a moral and a spiritual God.^ 
Another eminent scholar, the late L. von Schroeder, also 
-denied that Ahura Mazda was a personification of the sky 
or indeed of any natural phenomenon ; like Spiegel and 
Moulton, he held that Ahura Mazda rvas a purely spiritual 
deity, but unlike Spiegel he would practically identify Ahura 
Mazda with Varuna and refer him,, or at all events the 
original on whom he was modelled by Zarathushtra^ back 
to the pantheon of the still undivided Aryans.^ 

On the respective validity of these conflicting opinions 
I am not competent to pronounce an opinion ; I am content 
to record the two views without attempting either to judge 
or to reconcile them. 


§ 4. The Worship of the Thy among the ancient Greeks 

The ancient Greeks personified and deified the sky uriderTvro 
two different names, Zeus and Uranus ; and, as we have seen, 

I^ds, Zem 

1 Ff, Splcgtl, Erilqisthe ^ L. voii Sthroeder, Aristhi PRi- atidUraooB. 
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these two sky^gods corresponded in name and origin to the 
two Vcdic sky-gods, Dyauii and Varuna.' But the history 
of the two Greek gods, like that of tlieir Indian eounterpartSj 
was very different For whereas Uranus, a transparent 
porsoniHcation of the sky, the name of w^hich he bore," 
always remained a dim, remote figure of mythology, to whom 
no temples were built, no sacrifices offered, no prayers 
addressed, 2cns on the contrary occupied from the earliest 
times of which ive have record a position of acknowledged 
supremacy over all the other gods, and as time Avent on his 
old physical basis in the vault of heaven tended to fall more 
and more into the background, obscured by the glory of the 
ethical and spiritual attributes with which a purer moVality 
and a higher flight of religious thought gradually invested 
Iris majestic figure. 

The iiiyiit But though the old sky-god Uracuis was never admitted 
^ share of Greek worship, he played a not unimportant 
njiiirriflUUie part in Greek mythology. In the beginning of time he is 
godded to have married the Earth-goddess, and by her to have 

become the father of Ocean, Rhea, Cronus, and other ancient 
‘ divinities known as the Titans.'* But Uranus was a cruel 
father, and a^ fast as his wife bore him children he hid them 
away in a secret den of the earth and ivoitld not stifTcr them 
to come up to the light of day, and, lost to all paternal 
feelings, he even chuckled over the wicked deed. But the 
Earth-goddess was straitened by reason of the [nonstrous 
brood thus crammed Into her entrails, and she plotted against 
Hqvv her unfeeling husband. She made a great sickle of adamant 
or flint, and offering it to her imprisoned offspring urged 
and them to attack the author of their being with this formidable 
weapon. They shrank appalled at the impiety and danger 
stmCnsnufi. of thc task; Cronus alone, the youngest of them, plucked 
up courage, and undertook to do the deed. So his mother 
placed the sickle In his hands and put him in ambush- And 
when night fell, and Uranus went to bed and embraced hi$ 
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spouse the Earth-gcwidess, Cronus stretched forth his hand> 
and shore off his father's gcnifai member^ and cast it away 
behind himr The drops of blood all fell on the bosom of 
the Earth-goddess, and quickened by them she in due time 
gave birth to the Furies and the Giants. Eut as for his 
father's severed mernber, Cronus threw it into the sea. 

Tossed to and fro on the bilioivs, the salt-sea foam gathered 
round it, and from the foam issued AphroditCj goddess of 
love.^ Not content with mutilating his father^ the unnatural 
sou Cronus deposed him, and with the help and ^ent of his 
brethren was himself elevated to the vacant throne of heaven.* 

But ill deeds do not prosper, and the punishincnt which how 
he had inflicted on his father was in time to recoiJ on his own 
head at the hands of his ofiTspringn For Cronus married his sistn- REwd 
sister Rhea and had by her the goddesses Hestia^ Demeteq 
and Hera, and the gods Pluto, Poseidon, and Zeus. But an (li^ 
oracle of Earth and Sky warned him that he should in time 
be dethroned by his own son, and to prevent the fulfilment jp® 

^ 1)$. (J-fip09Kl 

of the prophecy tlie unnatural father adopted the precaution by one of 
of swallowing his progeny as soon as they were born. 
of the family had thus perished ; but when the mother was 
about to give birth to Zeus, the youngest, she besought her 
parents the Sky-god (Uranus) and the Earth-goddess to 
help her to conceal the babe. So they sent her to Crete; How zeus, 
and when the infant Zeus was bom, the Earth-goddess hid 
him in a cave, and wrapping up a stone in swaddling bands, bom, 
she gave it to Cronus to swallow instead of the child* The 
trick was successful* Deceived by the baby linen, the divine m&w. 
father bolted the stone without a qualm or a scruple, and 
congratulated himself on having thus effectually disposed, 
as he fancied^ of the last pretender to the throne of heaven. 

Little did be suspect that his latest-born son Zeus survived 
and would yet conquer'him, drive him from the throne, and 
reign over the immortal gods, even as he himself had deposed 
his father and reigned in his stead.* brotiitm 

Now Zeus was a very hnt child, and when he had grown and 
up to manhood, or rather to godhead, he called in the help on thdr 
1 Hesd<jd, * 154 - 19a ; ApoHodomE, i. I. S'7. Q-m^aTid 

ApDlJodoruE, i- I. a-4. , ApolkdffixiB, it ivas Rhea, not the 

a ApDlJo(3onjs, 1. 1,4. Earth-goadess, who gave the Staiie tD 
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of Metis Cunninf;"), daughter of Oceau> and she gave 
Cronus a dose. No sooner had he gulped it down, than he 
was seized with a fit of vomiting, when up cafne, first of all;, 
the stone, which must have lain heavy on his stomach, and 
after it the divine infants Ptuto^ Poseidon, and the rest, 
whom he had swallowed. With the aid of these, his brothers 
and sisters, Zeus waged war on his father Cronus and the 
whole brood of the Titans. The war lasted ten years. The 
Cyclopes supplied the throe gods with arms. To' Zeus they 
gave thunder and lightning, to Pluto a liclmetj and to 
Poseidon a trident. Aj'rned vvith those weapons, the gods 
conquered tiie Titans and shut tiiem up in the gloomy 
depths of Tartarus, a dank and mouldy dungeon in a gulf 
30 deep tiiat a man would be a whole year in falling from 
top to bottom, tossed about upon the wings of grievous 
whirlwinds. From that dismal place there is no escape ; 
for the roots of earth and isea compose the massy roof; and 
round about there runs a wall of brass, and brazen gates, 
wrought by Poseidon^s hand, are shut upon the prisoners; 
and on the walla and at the gates monsters with hundred 
hands keep watch and ward.' Having thrust the fallen 
How aeiis, Titans down into this dolorous abyss, the three brother 
Ai^Fk”o Zeus, Poseidon, and Pluto, cast lots for the now 

dividn] live vacant sovereignty. To Zeus fell the dominion of the sky, 
kinjfrloni. to Poseidon the dominion of the sea, and to Pluto the 
dominion of the infernal regions." 

How zeua Afterwards Zeus, now established on the throne of 

heaven, married Metis,, the daughter of Ocean^ who had 
Metis thjit helped him to the throne by administering the emetic to his , 
father Ci'onus. Now Metis, whose name means Craft or 
Cunning, was, wiser than gods and mortal men; but Sky 
' ' and Earth warned Zeus, as they had warned his father 
before him, that his wife would give birth to a son who 
should prove more mighty than his sire and should reign as 
king over gods and men. To prevent this catastrophe Zeus 
had recourse to the same simple expedient as his father 
Cronus ; but instead of awaiting the birth of a son and then 

1 Apollodoms, i. i. i; HeaiotJ, earth siTid ^^E^viTll;a£;^^d sea”. 

6i?' 74S. Accord- 

iojjf to Homti siv. ^V-'h ^ ApoUadoraa, i z. r ; Hociioir, 

Zens shut Lip CrDftus ^'hencath the Iliads xv. 
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s^vallowitig him, Zeus preferred to take time by the forelock 
by swat lowing- his wife before she could give birth to the 
heir apparent. This accordingly he did,^ and the stracagem 
would seem to have been perfectly successful; for hence forth ■ 

Zeus remained tlie undisputed lord of heaven and head of 
the Greek pantheon until he was finally deposed by the 
Christian god.^ 

Such, in brief, is the barbarous legend of the three Greek Cl-otjus an 
Sky-gods, father^ son, and grandson, who reigned successively 
after each other, and of whom the first two were deposed 
and cruelly ill-treated by their offspring. That the first and 
third of the triad were sky-gods, is certain ) there is more 
dourtit about the middle one, Cronus, whose figure remains 
among the darkest and most mysterious in the Greek 
pantheon. No satisfactory derivation of his name has been 
suggested. He may be, as many have thought, a foreign 
deity, perhaps the god of an aboriginal race which the Greek 
invaders found in possession of the land and conquered, 
annexing some of their gods as well as part of tJieir territory. 

The story of how Cronus swallmved i^is children has often been 
compai'cd to the.Semitic practice of sacrificing children to the ccjmp.'iviiuti 
■gods, in particular to the Carthaginian practice of placing 
children on the sloping hands of a brazen image from which Seinitk 
they rolled into a pit of fire. The Carthaginian god to whom 
the^e human sacrifices were a fife red was identified by the children to 
Greeks with Cronus,^ and this identification lends colour 
the theory that in the story of Cronus and his children wc 
have a reminiscence of a cruel ritual rather than a cosmo- 
gonical myth of physical ■ phenomena.® Yet whatever may 
have been bis original meaning and attributes, when we find 
him interpolated in a mythical story between two undoubted 
sky-gods, as the son of the one and the father of the other, wc 
can Eiardiy doubt that in the mind of the story-teller Cronus 
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was at least temporarily invested witli the character of a 
sky-god. If we cut out the episode of Cronus as a later 
ioterpolatson^ due to the contact of the Greeks with an alien 
race^ we shall be left with the twO' unquestionable sky-gods» 
Uranus and Zeus, as father and sorij instead of grandfather 
and grandson, and shall be driven to regard Zeus instead of 
Cronos as the unfilial n^utilator of his own father*^ Indeed, 
Orphic according to one tradition, w^hich was adopted by the Orphic 
muiLuirn^ theology^ Zeus made his father Cronus drunk with honey- 
of Cronus, wine, bound him fast, and castrated him, even as Cronus, had 
castrated Ins own father, Uranus.^ 

Thu sLorv Be that as it may^ the savage tale of the mutilation of 
Uranus by his own offspring is most pEavtsibly explained as 
Uranus tfi a myth of the separation of earth and sky,^ which were 
supposed by the ancestors of the Greeks, as by many other 
EcpHTnuioti primitive peoples, to have been originally joined together, 
or, in mythical language, locked firmly together in a 
nuptial embrace. A reminiscence of the time when the sky 
was supposed to lie Hat on the earth„ involving it in total 
darkness, seems to linger in the statement of the story-teller 
that Uranus hid away his children in a secret place of the 
earth and would not suffer them to see the light.'*' Indeed, 
the belief that slty and earth were of old inseparate is 
recorded by Euripides in some verses which he puts in the 
mouth of the heroine, Melanippe; 

tke fale —/ icartied it/roffi — 

TAoI hcavra and tarth w&rs smr a singU 
But ivhsn they farted, mdt from each tisunder. 

They brought forth all things and produced them to the Ughi^ 
Trees, 'udn^ things, beasts and the creatures of the brine 
And race of mortals’’^ f 

* L. vfiifi caujectured ihtu 
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Hoever, we cannot be sure that Euripides is here 
reporting a genuine popular tradition ; for Diodorus Siculus, 
who quotes the passage, rerninds us that the poet was a 
disciple of the philosopher Anaxagoras, and it may well 
be that in these lines the tragedian is merely stating a 
Gosmogonical speculation of his master or possibly a deduc¬ 
tion of his own. Certainly, it was a tenet of Anaxagoras 
that formerly all things were together, Infinite in number 
and in minuteness \ and when all things were together, it 
was impossible, on account of their minuteness, distinguish 
anything From such a cosmogonical theory, which 

reminds u5 of the nebular hypothesis of Laplace,^ it would 
have'‘ been an easy inference that sky and earth were once 
Intermingled and indistinguishable. 

Elsewhere, however,, Euripides has described in un-Ewlpidts 
doubtedly mythical language the mythical marriage of Sky 
and Earth. In a passage descriptive of the power of Sky and 
Aphrodite, the goddess of love, he tells us that: 


Thi Eizrtk dsih lovt fhe wAttf Ef/ie iht putrefied grvund^ 

Damn miih drought-^ doth s 

The solemn SJ^, fc>o,/u^^ of ruin, doth lo^e 

To fall upon the MuTtk, ApArodtli profnpts. 

Then when the t-^o ars Joined in lirtfe'’s embraoe. 

The/ make all things to gro'm for us, and feed them too, 
Wherehy the raee of mortals lives and thrives 


In writing thus Euripides may well have had in mind Aeschyiiis 
similar lines of his great predecessor, Aeschylus, on the 
nuptials of Heaven and Earth. The passage runs thus: He.wen 

^ a,tid Earth. 

The holy Heaven doth live to wed the ground, 

And Earth cornceives a love of marria^. 

The rain that falls from husband Heaven 
Imprsgnoles Earthy- a?id she for mortal vien gi'ves birth 
To pastoral herba^ and to Ceres' corn 
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I El these iiassajjcs frotti the; tr^ij-cdiatis the uord for sky 
or heaveti is, as usualj otintftosy or, m its Latinized form, 
untniii* Thu-'j tbo ideivtity of iJic n^ythica] Uratnjs with the 
physical sky is manifest and indubitable. If there could 
remain any doubt on this point, it would be reswolved by a 
passage in an Homeric hymn addressed to ** Earth, Mother 
of All Things," in which the poet say$, Ilail, Mother of the 
god,s, wife of starry Uranus ! 

Lastly^ Earth and Sky (under his proper name of Uranus) 
were personified and coupled together as witnesses to oaths, 
with the implication that as deities they wotdd punish 
perjury. This appeal to the deified powers of nature is a,s 
old as Homer* Thus in the Niad Hera swears by Earth 
and Sky and the dripping water of Styx, and in the Odyssejf 
Calypso Calls the same three powers to witness that she will 
do no harm to Ulysses.'^ 

So much for the old Sky-god Uranus. We must now 
turn for a little to the other Greek Sky-god Zeus who^ 

art, cast his 
shadow: 

In Zens the process of personificatinn was carried much 
farther than In Uranus; Ills physical basis in the sl^y is 
overgrown and obscured by a luxuriant growth of mythology. 
Indeed, it appears that the name Zens never occurs in Greek 
as a simplis designation of the sky ; it is always the name 
of a personal being, a mighty god, who stands in some 
relation^ near or remote, to the vault of heaven. Yet that 
Zeus, like his Vedic namesake Dyaus, was in origin a sky- 
god, there can be no reasonable do'ubt.^ His epithets and 
canlmon'^ attributes combine unmistakeably to prove it. He was 
addressed as Heavenly Zeus,^ and as Heavenly Zeui 
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WJ3 fljwwys through the splendours of Greek poetry and 
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he was wofshipped at Sparta^ wliere one of the two king-s regu¬ 
larly officiated as his priastd But commonly his epithets and 
attributes refer to celestial phenomena, such as clouds, rain, 
thunder and hghtning, rather than to the actual Vault of 
heaven. Th us Homers peaks of Zeus ga theri ng c lo u ds, w rapt 
in black doudsj wielding the lightning, delighting in the 
thunderbolt, and so on,^ In one passage he says that Zeus 
rained continuously and elsewhere he speaks repeatedly 
of the rain of Zeus.^ He declares that Zens set fast Zeus ns th* 
the rainbow in the clouds to be a sign to mortal naen,* 

A Greek expression for rain-water Is water from, Zeus/' ^ 

On the acropolis of Athens there was an image of Earth 
praying to Zeus for rain.’' And in time of drought the 
Athenians themselves prayed^ saying, Rain, rain, O 
dear ZeuSj on the comland of the Athenians and on 
the plains An attar of Showery Zeus stood on Mount 
Hymettus, and there were altars of Rainy Zeus in various 
parts of Grccca,“ One of them was in the island of Cos, 
and the members of a religions society used to go in pro¬ 
cession and offer sacrifices on the altar when the thirsty 
land stood in need of refreshing showers,’^ On the ridge of 
Mount Tmolus, near Sardes, there was a spot called the 
Birthplace of Rainy Zeus, probably because omens of rain 
were drawn from clouds resting upon itd^ On Mount Fames 
there was an altar on which people sacrificed to Zeus, 
invoking him either as the Showery god or as the Averter 
of llls.^“ The climate of eastem^ Argolis is dry, and the 
rugged mountains are little better than a stony waterless 
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wildern£s-s^ On one of theiTi named Mount Arachnaeus, or 
the Spider Mountain, stood altars of Zeus and Hcraj and 
when rain was wanted^ the people sacrificed there to the god 
The prrtjw and goddess.^ Jt Is said that once, when all Greece was 
parched with drought, envoys assembled in Angina from 
for rjun. cvCfy quarter and besought Aeacus^ the hing of the island, 
to intercede with hifi father Zeus for rain^^ The king com¬ 
plied with the petition, and by sacrifices and prayers he 
wrung the needed showers frorn his sim Zeus, the sky-god, 
“ Complying with their petition, Aeacus ascended the 
Hellenic mountain, and stretching out ptire hands to heaven 
he called on the common god, and prayed hicn to take pity 
on afflicted Greece. And even while he prayed a loud clap 
of thunder pealed, and all the surrounding sky was overcast, 
and furious and continuous showers of rain burst out and 
flooded the whole land. Thus was exuberant fertility 
procured for the fruits of the earth by the prayers of 
Aeacus.”* In gratitude for this timely answer to Ins 
prayers, Aeacus built a sanctuary of Zeus on Mount Fan- 
hcllenius in Aegina,* No place could well be more 
apptxipriate for a temple of the sky and the rain ; for the 
sharp peak of Mount Panhellenius, cutting the sky-line like 
a blue horn, is a conspicuous landmark viewed from all the 
neighbouring coasts of the Saronic gulf, and in antiquity a 
cloud settling on the mountain was regarded as a sign of 
rain,* 

ztiis As a god of the sky and the rain, Zeus wa.s naturally 

mountains, whose tops seem to touch the 
moimtatn* sky^ and are often veiled in rain-clouds. The god was said 
mating**^'" have been reared on Mount Lycaeus in Arcadia, where 
Mfcmotij' there is a spring which was reported^ like the Danube, to flow 
arVoiiTiT ’^Ith an equal body of water winter and summer. If there 
Lycaciis. was a long drought, and the seeds in the earth and the 
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leaves of the trees were withering, the priest of Lycaean 2eus 
used to look to the water and pray ^ and having prayed and 
offered the sacrifices enjoined by custom, he let down an oak 
branch to the surface qf the spring, but not deep into It; and 
the water being stirred, there rose a mist-like vapour, and in 
a little the vapour became a cloud, and gathering other 
douds to itself it caused rain to fall on the land of Arcadia,^ 
Irt these ceremonies the sacrifices and prayers for rain were 
reinforced by the magical rite of dipping an oak-bough in 
the water^ As the oak-tree was sacred to Zeus,^ it was 
natural to suppose that the dampirig of the oak-leaves would 
induce or compel the reluctant or forgetful deity to send the 
wislied-for showers. 


At Cleonae in Argo!is watchmen were maintained at CeremociieB 
the public expense to look out for hail-storms. , 

■ ■■If 4 4 Dftj-l^clod.ds 

they saw a hail-cloud approaching they made a signal, ar a«nae 
whereupon the farmers or vinedressers turned out and Argoiis. 
sacrificed lambs or fowls. People who were too poor to 
offer lambs or fowls pricked their fingers and offered their 
Own blood to the clouds to induce them to go away some¬ 
where else. We are told, and may readily believe, that the 
obliging hail-doiid turned aside quite as readily from a field in 
w'hich a few drops of human blood had been offered to the 
cloud as from! one in which it had been propitiated with more 
costly sacrifices. But if the hail-,$torm obstinately refused to 
accept the sacrifices, and to hearken to the spells of the 
magicians, and the crops suffered in consequence, the watch¬ 
men were brought to the bar of justice and punished for 
neglect of duty.® From Plutarch we learn that the men 
thus set to look out for hail-storms made use particularly of 
mole's blood and mensttuous rags for the purpose of averting The 


the clouds,'^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ficatiou of 

In these quaint rites for getting rid of hail-clouds there the clouds 
is no mention of Zeus, and we need not suppose that be 
entered for a moment into the minds of the farmers when inotiJ^a 
they slaughtered their lambs or scratched their fingers; 
was the clouds which were personified as divine beings who prJmiiJvt 

BtratiKft of 


^ PanSamiLS, vjji. 38 . #- 4 . 6 ; Cfement of AJcicacltlria, vi. rdifi-wvS 

a 7'jie Gulden FftrE T. 2'he 3M>- 754 Matter. belief lluy 

Magii: Ari^ [i, 35S jf. ^ Plutaitch, OstHtnmaitSi Lbc\rorsbip 

^ Seneca, Qumitienes Nshir&ltt-^ if. vtL 2. 2. Zous. 
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could be appeased with blood or moved to compassion^ and 
so induced to comply with the wishes and prayers of men. 
HfirCj thereTorCj we touch a deeper stratum, a more primitive 
form, of religious belief than in the worship of the great 
sky-god Zeus; for whereas iu that worship the sky, the 
clouds, the rain, the thunder, the lightning have been, so to 
say, gathered up and generalized in a single comprehensive 
conception, the personification of the clouds lags behind at 
that old stage of thought known as animism, whicli, in¬ 
capable of rising to large general ideas, is content to attribute 
to every object in nature its own individual spirit. The 
persistence of such a primitive worship of the clouds among 
peasants long after the great sky-god Zeus: had becji" on* 
shrined in stately temples and adored with pompous rites, is 
very instructive ; it reminds us of the old truth, which we are 
too apt to forget, that contemporaries iu time are often very 
far from being coutempnvaries in mental evolution. The 
philosopher atid the savage rub shoulders in civilized society 
to-day as they did in Greece of old ; for when farmers and 
vinedressers were offering their blood to the cloud a at 
Cleonae, Seneca was philosophizing at Rome, and Jesus had 
already preached and died in Judea. If in discussing the 
nature of Zeus as a sky-god 1 have noticed the quaint rustic 
rites of Cleonae, it is because they exhibit in an elementary 
and perfectly transparent form that personification of celestial 
phenomena which attained its highest manifestation in Zeus. 

in his amusing parody of the Socratic method and 
doctrine, Aristophanes represents the philosoplicr as dis¬ 
crediting the existence of Zeus, but treating the Clouds as 
great goddesses, who are the real causes of rain, thunder, 
and lightningJ Doubtless the poet himself regarded the 
idea as manifestly absurd ; but we may suppose that many 
of his rustic hearers, who had flocked into the city to 
witness the Dionyssac festival or to escape the prowling 
bands of the enemy in the open fields, saw nothing to laugh 
at in the divinity of clouds, and their faith Tu the aerial 
deities may have been strengthened if, while they sat in 
the open air on the benches of the theatre, which still 
rise, tier above tier, on tJie sunny side of the Acropolis, 
^ AiiBiopljftLits, ChtSf^ii 352.41 j. 
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a heavy bank of clouds, drifblug up from Mount Parties, 
blotted out the blue Attic sky and, bursting with a peal 
of thunder os'crhead, drove the spectators, drenched and 
drippings to their homes. As they scurried away to seek 
shelter, the pious Athenians may have thought to themselves, 

“This is what comes of poking fun at the Clouds and 
denying the e:Ki$tence of Zeus ! ** 

As a sky-god Zeus was supposed to wield the thunder the 
and Lightning ■ a multitude of epithets lavished upon him I'hund^and 
deal with that formidable side of his nature,^ It is said 
that when Zeus released the Cyclopes, whom their father 
Uranus had imprisoned, they rewarded their deliverer by 
fashfoning for him the lightning, the thunder, and the 
thunderbolt Armed with these weapons Zeus then over- 
tlirew the Titans, and trusting in the power of tlie celestial 
artilleiy he thenceforth ruled over gods and men,^ In 
I-iomer he thunders and hurls the thunder-bolt with deadly 
aim and fatal effect; ^ moreover, he gives omfixis to men 
by the flash of lightning and the crash of thunder.'^ At 
Olympia and elsewhere he was worshipped under the sur¬ 
name of Thunderbolt; ^ and at Athens there was a sacrificial 
hearth of Lightning Zeus on the city wall, where some 
priestly officials watched for lightning over Mount Fames at 
certain seasons of the year* Further, spots which had been 
struck by lightning were regularly fenced in and dedicated 
to Zeus the Descender, that is, to the god who came down 
in the flash from heaven. Altars were set up within these 
enclosures and sacrifices offered on them. Several such 
places are known from inscriptio'ns to have ejcisted in 
Athens.^ 


'> O.Qruyat,GriecAJicAt:Afy^Ap^Oj!^ey 
p. Ill notc^. 

^ Hesioi, S(?i-S °6 \ ApoUti- 

dorui, i, S. 1 . 

^ liomer, Fsad, 2df. 41;, )tv. 117, 
iii. 193 J 7 .J 401 ; 415 

; Ilamerii Hyi/in to ifiS. 

^ Hom«, viii. 170 .1^,, is. 

236 Lq,t xvr 277 N'i 
MS]. 4T3 

* Pau.'iaiiiD 5 | V. 14, S E tl- 
Craef^ 

{Berlin, iSSa), Ho. la i FriliilJt:!, 
In^cA^fiUVs voif- t Ny, 


333 ; JI pannes Malalas, 
viii. |)r 199, k(- h- T^inrforf. 

*■ Slrabo, iji- 3. LI, p. 404. 

^ Pollai., is. 41 3 tlegychsus, r,v. 

341 , 3 ; Artcsnidoru?, 

ii. 9 ; FausanlAS, V. 14 . iQ* bittea- 
ijeifgfir, Sj‘?{{!^ /rtteri/tififiimt Gra^- 
No. vol. iii. p. . 123 , 

wi(li ttiG rcferfnces Lu oJher ifncii'ip- 
iiollfi i Ch. Michtfl, 

r/pMJ ^UmsBeis, 19 DO}, NtiS. 

747, 74&= P- ^34^ 
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A$ a god of the sky and the upper air Zeus could send 
cool Avinds to temper the burning heat of a Greek summer* 
of cool Once upon a time, we are told, in the Aegean bland of 

thTiriard Ceos^ the blaze of the midsummer sun about the rising of 
ofCeoa* Dogstar had parched the fields and spread a wasting 

sickness among ineh and beasts- In their distress the 
people summoned Aristaeus* son of ApoUo, to their aid, that 
he might end the drought and stay the pestilence. Ho 
came and built an altar to Zeus under the title of Icmaeus 


or Icmius, that b, God of Moisture. On that altar in the 
mountains he offered sacrifices to Sirius or the Dogstar and 
to Zeus. The god accepted the sacrifice and sent the 
Iftesian winds to blow and cool the earth for forty &ays. 
Thereafter in the island of Ceos the priests continued every 
year to oflTer sacrifices on the mountains to the Dogstar and 
to pray to Zeus that he would send cool breezes, and every 
year Zeus hearkened to the prayer and sent the cool Etesian 
wind for forty days. In gratitude for this service Aristaeus 
Avas numbered among the gods ; according to the learned 
poet Callimachus, he even took the title of Zeus Adstaeusd 
A sober Greek historian, Heraclides Ponticus, recorded that 


every year the people of Ceos were ivont to observe care- 
fully the rising of the Dogstar, and from the appearance of 
the splendid star, whether shining brilliantly in a serene sky 
or looming dim through mist and cloud, they prognosticated 
the weather of the coming year, and with it the salubrity or 
uuwholeaomencss of the seasonIt is thus that religion 
may develop, or degenerate, into science, and an altar make 
room for an observatory. 

With the But Greek thinkers could not rest content with the con^ 
^ world parcelled out betAveen a trinity of brother 
concBpcioLi gods—the god of the sky, the god of the sea, and the god 
the nether regions. The idea of a tripartite divinity 
them with no permanent halting-place on the long 
sitinaarc march from polytheism to monotheism. Urged by that 
imperious craving after simplicity and unity which is a 


goda. 


^ Apokionius I^hodiua, Atf^asnati. eL 
Call imacliLL'i, uL [, 

|> lAiar; HyginUFs 

li. *, pp. 37 ed. 

Eunte j ProtiUS, Oli Virfii], C^pr^^ L 


I4; Mh P. NUssort, Gtiechilchs- Ftsie 
veil ^ediuian^ tait Astss€h}ust 

dtr Atihchen (Leipzig, I50&), pjJ. 6'S. 

® Cicero, De {Fvine^iintu^ i. ^ j. 1 
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fundamental impulse of human nature and essential to 
the conduct of human understandings^ they tended more 
and more to resolve the trinity into unity^ to fuse the three 

gods into one ; and on this one great god they bestowed 

the name of Zeus. Thus the Shy-god finally absorbed 
and extinguished his brother deities : they were lost in 
his radiant glory, like stars that vanish before the rising 
sun. 

To this thought of the essential unity of the divine AtwhyhB 
nature the deeply religious genius of Aeschylus gave 

powerful expression in the fifth century before our era. ofZrus, 

He said : 

* 

“ Zeus is ihs ether-i Zeus the Earth, and Zms the 
In {rufhy Zeus is all things and what there is beyond them 

Euripides identified Zeus wdth the all-embracing ether. In Zcub idefttt- 

vcrscs of a lost play, verses often quoted by the ancients 

and translated by Cicero^ he says : EuripddcB. 


“ Seest thou yon infinite ether aloft 
Thai clasps the earth in moist eviPrace ? 

That ether deem thou Zens^ esiesnt it God 

In another passage of a lost play he introduces a speaker 
who affirms that the ether is what men name Zeus,*^ 

Else who re he couples the ether of Zeus and the Earth 
as the universal parents : 


** Earth the snighty and the ether qJ Zeus^ 

He U the begetter af tnen and gadss 

And she, when she has eaught the rain^s moist drops. 

Gives birth ta mortals. 

Gives birth ta pasture and the beasts sfler their kinds^ 

Wkenee not unjustly 

She is deemed mother of all things. 


^ AcsdiyUiS, Erog. En Fre^^- 

menta TragieOrmn Croecentm, &1. 

p. 70; GLemetilof Alejiundriaj 
Strmi. w l+, 115 , p. 7T^ ed. FoLtfiT ; 
Euieljius, Frae/amtie Fsmngeliea, 

T3f vo]. iS. p. ed. Hemicheii. 

^ EttHpides, Freg. ia Fmg- 

mSniO Troguorum Qraeeorvm, ed. 
fjautk % p. 663 ; Ijictan, /upitir 

TiagoeditSt 41 ! Clement o( AlcKundrift, 
VOL. I 


Sirefu. V. 14, 115, 717 edi Poitcr f 

EusebiuSj I'f'aeyaratio Evajigslies, xiii. 
13, VflL jl. p, S72, cd, HcErtEchcQ; 
PlutSirch, ZJfi ssiiie, g Ihc 

tiiab impkiM verse). For Ciccio'fi 
vemfied tritislation of the linos, soft 
Es natwa dei^ruin, jj. ag, 6g. 

^ Enripwtes, Frag. S77, in Frag- 
m&nta- TragiiOi'um Graeeenmj, cd. 
Nauck p. &4i. 
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PiA tkni 'which has bciit horn pfenrth 
To ^rih reijirns; 

And that 'u*hit'h Jrotn Ahi-fiat seed 

7 o Aeasvds ^frjretf hnrh. 

So no/hi/if^ iites ofa/t that into hdn^ comes, 
Hut tnth from each is ptirted 
And so itihes amiher form ''d 


But we can hardly doubt that for the poet the name 
of Zeus was merely a cloaks a threadbare cloak, to hide 
a profound religious scepticism, which elsewhere he hardly 
takes the trouble to conceal. In one passage he says 
plainly^ Zeus^ whoever Zeus may be, for I know him not 
except in speechand elsewhere he passionately asserts 
that there are no gods in heaven, and that nobody but "a fool 
ivould believe such an old wives’ tale,® No doubt ah these 
sayings arc put in the mouth of fictitious personages created 
by the poet to suit the exigencies of the drama ; but in them 
we seem to catch a ring of personal convictio^n which it 
is hardly possible to mistake ; they probably reflect the real 
belief of the dramatist/ In identifying Zeus with the ether 
he appears to have accepted the doctrine of the early philo¬ 
sopher Anaximenes, wfio taught that the infinite air was the 
original matter out of which all things were produced in the 
past, ai'e produced in the present, and will be produced in 
the future, the processes of evolution and dissolution going 
on perpetually and to all appearance simultaneously. This 
air, infinite in extent and for ever in motion^ he identified 
Tvith God or the Supreme God ; for according to one 
account he supposed the popular gods to participate in 
the universal process of generation and decay/ 


^ EuripidtS, S 30 , in Pra^- 

fatnta Tra^keruiti- GraecQi’ooi^ cd. 

ItVuck * p. \ SeKt us Empiricwsi, 
p, ?’5r, lines ed. Eekter 

{qu'OlcnE; Atst ^en lines without 
the author's itaitieli ; C^cimcnr of 
Alciaiidria, Stram, vi, 2, 24, p, ^50 
(qtioling the last three lines from the 
Chrysippm ef Etiripides). 

* Euripides, Fra^. 480,. in Fn^^ 
BKuta Fra^'carititf CrmetniifFiy cd, 

fj, ^roj Lucian, ftfpitfJ' 
41 . 

* Euripidifi^ Frct^, 28&, in Fra^-r 


ratftta Graeiornmi «1, 

Naack p, 445 . 

^ The rcUgipuFi scepticism cf Eari' 
pidcs was rightly emphasized by A. W. 
Verrall in his liook FTfripidet the 
(Cambridge, 1895^, 

* HippolyLus, Qnminoi 

J/aertsifiVi^ i. ^ ; Plutflrch, F>i placiU'e 
phiiossphifyum^ t 3. 6 ; CEcero, Bs 

destitriti i, ID, 26 ; id.^ 
Afitikirtt'cai ii, 37, IT&; Ivactanlius, 
/ 11 ,'ptiui, i. 5 . See further 
IE, Ciiela. Die Fm^otenie der Far- 
suhraUhtr^j L 17 Jjy,; E, S^clEer, Bie 
FhiiArfipAie Her Gvitrhen^ i, * 2 (f) , 
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Abovif a. century later than Euripides the comic pcet 
Fhikmon again ga\rc expression to the view that Zens 
the ait; but in his verses, as in those of his great predEcessor, comic pott 
the name of the deity appears little more than a mask to 
cover a materialistic philosophy. He introduces the god 
himself speaking as follows 1 

Whom no nsiihsr maUy cah ie-r 

In ‘U/hat Ae doos, or shall doy or hus dons In fonnsr dstjfs^ 

Thai bsingf / am he. 

To teil^ Ihs alr^ and yon ?nay also/ nains m& ZoiiSy 

The ftmeiio^ of a god is fnine in Ihis.y thrd J am evefy^ohore^ 

Hsro in Athens^ in Pairso^ in Sicily^ 

*/n ixil the dtUs^ and in s'^ry houss^ 

And in you olL Inkers is tio ^^Iaos 

Whore, air is noi; and Ao 'who hitrywhers exists 

Musi needs in mriue of his omnip7-esin€& be omtdssieni^^ d 

A fat more deeply religious spirit breathes in the famous Hymn to 
Hyvin to Zeus composed in the third century before our era thD^[*o3c 
by Cleanthes, one of the founders of the Stoic school. He philosopher 

LcA It 5 

addresses the god in terms of serious^ indeed enthusiastic 
adoration : 

" Most ^orious of the Immortals^ thou of many nameSy omnifoleni for 
aye, 

O Zeus, founder of naittre, who dost gosjsm all ihin^ by law. 

All hail i For mortals all enjoy the right to call upon thee, 

SinOe we are thins ofspring, the lot having fallen on m to b$ thins 
echo. 

We alone, all moAal things that live and ereep on earth. 

Therefore will I hymn thee and sing thy might for ever^ 

All yonder world that wheels about the earth 

Obeys thee^ wheresoder thou Isadest, and willingly is swayed by thes. 

Sueh minister hast thou in thine nnconquered hands. 

The tavo-edgyd, fery^ ever-living thunderbolt^ 

For at its stroke alt nature quabes. 

By it thou dost direst the universal reason, 'which through edi things 
Runs, mingled with the lights both great and sjnall. 

So great art thou, a king suprsms for ever. 

Without thee.f power divine, thsrs is naught done on earth 
Nor in heavedS holy vault, nor in the deep, 

Save what bad 7rien in their own folly perpetrate. 

But thou dost know ho'w best to make the untivn even, 

To order the disoniePlyy ond fnake ike lo'i'eless tovingr 

^ Sti>hkt;ilS, Meiegai, i. 3, 32 (vol. i, p. 17 Mclncke). 
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So hasi thou hunftQmsid in nii }^0f{ ihin^ ttV/A thy' It^td 
That ih^ should form ih^ Hi^ison of the Eterthd Uoi^'t'rsf\ 

Whirh ffT'fV men^Jlcnu^.^ abundoUy 
Mortals iU-siarred^ ‘inho^ the j:aln of fimied 

Do neitht r see nor hear GOtVs mnverstd hr^^ 

That /dITi'^ fa whle/t olvdisuee vle/dlnj^'' they mt^ht load ri tiff of sense 
and virtue, 

Jiiii they, strauj^’fs to ^^(uinfss,^ J<oet' their various ends : 

Souio on the feverish quesl of ^lory all agoy^ 
outers intent on lue}Ps sony ^dn,^ 

Others,^ voluptuous^ ail r’Jr east and pdeasurt dent, 

Wander this Kuty and ihaL uot ever reaeh the yoal 
Rui /hoUf O AeuSf all-bounleous^ tvrapi in dushy rlouds^ Und of Ihe 
thufulerholi,, 

O save mm from iheir Intneful i^ioe-anet,^ 

Disperse H, Fnther^^ from their soul afar; ^rani that ’U^e do aftdin 
Thnl siHstiofit,^ vdierein truslifig than dost rule all thirty in juslicef 
To ihe end that v'e^ honoured hy t/uv, may thee requite ivlth honour^ 
Hymning thy srorhs for nvrniorr, ns doth herome 

A liwriat man ; for sure nor men nor yy>ds ian w/w a guerdon j^ater 
Than to hymn the universal Ian' in riykteousness for aye^\''- 

Through this hymn, which I have rendered very iin- 
perfectly, there runs a tone of religious fervour^ which 
bespeaks the sincerity of the poet. In the conduding 
address to the deity there is something of the organ swell 
with which Milton ends his lines At n Sffesnn Musio: 

" O may me soon again renesv that song, 

And keep in tune ttsith heas>en, till God ete long 
To his edestial consort us unite. 

To live wifh hisn, and sing in endless morn of light 

Certainly no contrast could well be greater than that 
between the Mephistophelean sneer of Euripides at Zeus and 
the ecstatic hymn of Cieanthes, between the conception of 
a world moved by cold^ impersonalj unconscious forces alone^ 
and that of a universe fashioned and guided by a being of 
supreme wisdom, supreme power, and supreme goodness, 
wliose praises it will be the highest bliss of mortals to sing 
in a rapture of music for ever^ 

Contemporary with the philosopher Cleanthes was the 
poet Aratus, vvho introduced bis astronomical poem with an 
exordium addressed to Zeus, tt'hich enjo];^ the distinction of 

J Cl^;^Jlthcs, qnoti5[3 t)j? Stobacos, lielogaij i. 2 , li, v*L i. pp. S sq^ ed. 
^feineke. 
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being the one solitary passage of pagan litmtnre quoted in 
the Bible. The lines run somewhat as follows : 

From Zeus us &egifi; Mfti tiev^r do imn pass by 
In silence. FuU oj Zeus ^rs all the streets^ 

Aftd ail the rnarkei-placss of vien full is ths 

And full the hAvtns; sure at sve^ turn v/e all have need of Zeus^ 

For ive loo are his ofspring^ and ho^ out of his kindness^ ghaes to men 
Auspicious otnens^ and doth loake the world to work^. 

Reotindiug- fnen to cam their bread He ieils what time the dads are 
best 

For ox and tual/och/ tells whe/i the buxofn season most im/iles 
To plant the shoots &ud cast the seeds of every sort. 

For hiutself it was who set the signs in heaven,, 

Mark^ out the constellations^ and for the year contrived 
What stars shoulil best the hetalds be 

Of seasons to mankind,, that so all things should grow unfailingly. 
Wherefore men do reverence to him ever,, ^st and last. 

Hotly Father,, mighty tnamel, rni^ty blessing 
Unto irsAnkind^*}- 


In these vei^seSj as in the hymn of Cleanthes^ the gracious 'rhj?_ 
and providential character of Zeus is strongly marked. In 
both he is the wise and mighty Father of man kind» who has suid faihcr- 
ordained al] things for the good of his children. Thi$2^5,*^ 
thought of the fatherhood of Zeus is very ancient, for in 
Homer he is commonly addressed a.s Father both by gods 
and men/ and in ancient India^ as we saw, his namesake 
Pyaus was regularly accorded the same endearing epithet by 
his viTorshlppers, 'But while Aratus conceives Zeus as a deity 
chiefly concerned in ministering to the material welhbeing and 
comfort of raankindj the thought of the Stoic Qeanthes takes 
a much higher flight, dwelling mainly on the moral aspect 
of the deity as the source of that universal reason and 
universal law to which not mankind alone but at] living 
beings must conform at their peril. For the philosopher is 
dearly at pains to solve the ancient, the perennial problem 
of recondling the existence of evil in the world with the 
supposition of an all-wise, all-powerful, and all-good Creator. 


I AraLuSj FhatnatisssUiy I-l5- Tbe 
enpresfliori For wc too aift his off- 
sl^iing (tcii jral dfiiv^ line 

5) is fUlOtftd hy St, Pkul ^Cl& af ttic 
Apostles, iiS). A very itmtlar 

cxprcssici]! {te j-oO ytyet Ssfiip) 


occurs in tlie hynin of Clean ihts td 
Zeus. S« nLc-vc, p. 51. 

2 7 it!u IloiLicr, Itlod, il. 37], 

V. ‘tS'tr 7&3, viii. 236, slii. 6jl, 
Odyjny, iv. 34i, vii. 311^ xvii. 13a, 
xvilt. ^35, XK, 201, xKiv^ 37^. 
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On that knotty point be apprsacs to take refuge in the 
popular solution of tlie freedom of the will; if men go 
v^'rong, as unquestionabty they do^ it is afl the fault of their 
own blind follyj far which the Creator cannot justly be held t 
responsible. Let them only conform to the order of nature 
and the moral law established by the deity, and all will go 
we!] with them. 

But perhaps the most complete expression of the uni- ^ 
versal divitiity of Zeus Is to be found in a treatise on the 
universe which passes under the name of Aristotle and Is 
included in his works^ though no doubt it Is the composition 
of a much later age* The passage runs as follows : 

There is one being of many names, who is designated 
by all the attributes of which he is himself the author* We 
call liEin Zeti and Zeus, using the words to signify ‘ He by 
whom we live^ He Is said to be the son of 

Cronus and of Time {fhreni?s% because he endures from 
eternity to eternity* He is cailed He of the Lightning, He 
of the Thunder, He of the Thunderbolt, Bright, Etherial^ 

Rainy, after the rain, the thunderbolts, and all the rest. 
Moreovefj he Is named Fruitful after the fruits, and Civic 
after the cities \ from his social relations he is called the 
Family God, He of the Courtyard, He of the Kinsfolk, the 
Paternal God; also the God of Fellowship, the Friendly 
One, the Hospitable, the Soldier God, Holder of Trophies, 
Purifier, Avenger, and the Gracious One, as poets say, the 
Saviour, the Deliverer in truth, and, in a word, the Heavenly 
and the Earthly God, who takes hjs names from the whole 
range of nature and of fortu.i><^, since he is himself the cause 
of all. Hence in the Orphic poems it is not ill said : 

‘ Zeus Wfis tht first and Zeus ik^ last, god of the fashing ihundsrholi s 

Zeus is ike head^ and Zeus the middle^ for of Zeus 'Ufere uU things 
fiiade^ 

Zeus is ihi feundiUidn of ike snrih and of the starry sky. 

Zeus Was a male, Zeus was a nymjih divine. 

Zeus is ike breath of all things, Zeus ike rush of ike umoe&ried fre. 

Zeus is the roof of Ocean, Zeus the lord of all, god of fke f asking 
tkunderbolt ’ 


^ ArisLolle, Z?^ mmulo ml Ahxon- vAriations, as from Ari^UiHe Ijy 
dnfoi, 7 , Ji. 4jOI fid, Ee-kkcr. The SlDbaeiU, Lflegde, i. 2 . 3 , vot L pp. 
pASSage h quoted, whh £omc trifling 33 cd. MeinckZ Stobactti nlso quotes 
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Finallyj, the stoical deification of the whole universe Anu^ 
under the name of Zeus is surnmed up jn a few words bv a 
certain Arlus Didymus, a writer of unknown date i The idwAt]- 
whole universe, with all its parts, they call God, They say fhJuniv^ 
that it is One alonCj and finite, and living, and a god, for zcns, 

it are contained all bodies, and there is no vacuum in iL . . . 

For these reasons we must deem that the god who directs 
the whole takes thought for men, seeing that he is benefi- 
cent, and good, and kind, and just, and possessed of all the 
virtues. Wherefore tJie universe is also called Zeu 3 > since 
to us he is the cause of life ” {sitz)} 

Thus from a simple childlike personification of the sky,. 

Greek thought advajiced step by step to the conception of 
a Supreme God, a Heavenly Father^ the beneficent Creator 
and Preserver of the universeK 

If in Greek philosophy the idea of Zeus, the Sky-god, I'tit EdtEj 
reached its culminating point somewhat late, after the geniu,'; 
of the nation had passed its meridian and was declining Ujf Phidias 
towards its still splendid sunset, it was otherwise in Greek 
art. At the very moment when that genius touched its atoiyn^pia, 
senith, the great sculptor Phidias embodied the ideal of 
Zeus in that famous image at Olympia, which, if we may 
judge of it by the praises lavished on it by antiquity, must 
have been one of the greatest glories of the ancient world, 
one of the most marvellous creations of the human hand“ 

The Roman general, Aemilius Paulns, the conqueror of 
Macedonia, waS deeply moved by the sight of the image ; 
he felt as if he were in the presence of the god himself, and 
declared that Phidias alone had succeeded in embodying 
the Homeric conception of Zeus.® Cicero says that Phidias 


the Orphic poraii at much greflter 
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fashioned the itnaifej not after any living model, but after 
that ideal beauty which he saw with the inward eye alone.^ 
QiaintilEan as-sertis that the beauty of the image served to 
deepen the popular religion, the majesty of the image 
equalling the majesty of the god." A poet declared that 
either the god must have come from lieaveu to eartii to 
show Pliidias his image, or Phidias must have gone to heaven 
to behold the deity in person.“ The statue was reckoned 
one of the seven vvouders of tlie u^orld^^ and to die without 
having seen it was deemed a misfortune.®' The Greek 
rhetorician, Dio Chrysostom, a man of fine taste^ extolled it 
in one of his speeches. He calls it the most beautiful image 
on earth, and the dearest to the godsn^ He represents 
P hid las speaking of his “peaceful and everywhere gentle 
Zeus, the overseer, as it were, of united and harmonious 
Greece^ whom, with the help of my art and in consultation 
witli the wise and good city of Klis I set up, mild and 
august in an unconstrained attitude, the giver of life and 
breath and all good things,, the common father and saviour 
and guardian of mankind, so far as it was possible for mortal 
man to conceive and imitate the divine and infinite nature 
And elsewhere he says : “Metbinks that if one who is heavy 
laden in mind, who has drained the cup of misfortune and 
sorrow, and whom sweet sleep visits no more^ were to 
stand before this image, he would forget all the griefs and 
troubles that are incident to the life of man/'^ 
tiic Grest So far did the Sky-god Zeus outrun his mythical pre- 
decessor, the Sky-god Uraims, in the race of glory. By a 
UmciuE curious antithesis the careers of the tivo Greek Sky-gods 
almost exactly the reverse of those of their two Indian 
Sky-gotis namesakes. For whereas the Indian Dyaus always remained 
true to his simple origin as a pemonification of the sky, and 
as such was regularly coupled with his wife, the Earth* 
goddess, his Greek namesake Zeus never wedded the EarCh- 
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goddess^ and lost more and moie the traces of his connexion 
with the merely physical heaven^ overshadowed as it were 
and obscured in the transcendent glory of his elevation to 
the position of Supreme Godn On the other hand, while 
the Greek Uranus rernained to the last a transparent per¬ 
sonification of the sky, his Indian namesake^ Varuna, soon 
sliftd that character and undcrwrent a transformation 
analogous to that of the Greek Zeusw Thus, whereas in 
name Uranus corresponds to Varuua, and Zeus to Dyaus, 
in their mythical or divine character it is Uranns who 
answers to Dyaus, and Zeus to Varuna* If we are asked 
why two pairs of sky-gods, with names originally identical, 
ran opposite courses, we Can Only surmise that in each case 
the god who bore the ordinary name for the sky naturally 
kept the closer to his original nature; in Sanscrit he w'as 
Dyaus and in Greek Uranus ; whereas the god w^ho bore a 
name which was no longer the ordinary name for the sky 
was more easily divorced from the physical heaven, and thus 
lent himself more readily to the play of mythical fancy : in 
Sanscrit he was Varuna and in Greek Zeus^ 


§ 5. T/ig of ifi^ ^ky among th^ andmt Roviani 


In Homan religion we meet with the same old sky-god 
as in Vedic and Greek mythology^ His name is Jiipiter, 
which is etymologically identical with the Vedic Dyaus pi tar of 

and the Greek Z^ns paUr^ the latter part of his name \-piter) pamhoon, 
being only a slightly altered form of pater^ " father ”, while 
the first part (/«-) is contracted from Diov^ as appears from 
the forms of the divine name Joiiis and DiPvis which occur 
in Old Latin and Oscan. A rare alternative form of juplter 
is DiespiNr^ in which the original form of the first part of 
the name is more clearly preserved.*' The sky-god Jupiter 
ivas always the head of the Roman pantheon. Just as his 
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namesake tl^e sk)?-gofl Zeus was always the head of the 
Greek pantheon ; but unlike Zeus t!ie process of personifica” 
tion was never carried so far in Jupiter as to obscure his 
origfinal connexion with the The Latin poets not 

uncommonly use his name as equivalent to sky^' and Ennius 
in a verse which is often quoted says : 

“Behold yon shining firmament which ail name JovOn" “ 
In another passage the same poet declares that Jupiter “is 
what tlie Greeks call the air, which is the wind and the clouds, 
afterwards the rain, and the cold which foJJows rain V In 
quoting this latter passage the learned Roman antiquary Varro 
says plainly that Jupiter and Juno are the deified Sky and 
Earth ; ^ and many centuries afterwards the learned ChrilStian 
Father, St. Augustine, declared that the identity of Jupiter 
with the sky was affirmed by a multitude of witnesses.^ 

As a sky-god Jupiter was naturally associated with the 
rain, the thunder, and the lightning, of all of which he was 
supposed to be the author. One of his epithets was Rainy,® 
and another was Serene, with reference to a cloudEess ^ky," 
because by his look he was believed to clear the cloudy 
heavCn and stilE the storm.* In time of drought prayers 
were put up to Jupiter for rain. At Rome the women used 
to go in procession with hare feet and streaming hair up the 
slope to the Capitol, and implore the deity to send the 
needed showers ^ whereupon^ we are told, the rain used 
immediately to fall in buckefsfuh and they all returned 
home as wet as drowned rats. But nowadays, says the 
writer who records these good old times when rain was to 
be had of Jupiter for the asking, nobody believes that the 
sky is the sky, nobody fasts, nobody cares a brass button for 
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Jupiter, and that is the reasori why farming is now i.n so 
bad a way, ■ Speaking of these prayers for rain^ the Christian 
Father, TertuIlian, says contemptuously^ “You sacrifice to 
Jupiter for rain, you command the people to go barefoot, 
you seek the sky on the Capitoh and you expect clouds 
from the ceiling In his capacity of a deity from whoin 
rain co'uld be elicited by prayer, like water from a barrel by 
turning a tap, jnpifer had an altar on the Aventine which 
was said to have been dedicated by the pious King Numa.® 

But of all the celestial phenomena none were so fre-jupitcr gs, 
quently asenbed to the direct agency of Jupiter as thunder 
and lightning. Many epithets derived from thunder and and 
ligh'tning were applied to him indeed the very names 
for lightning and thunderbolt were coupled with his name as 
if he were identical with these phenomena.® In the Field 
of Mars at Rome there was a shrine of Lightning Jupiter.® 

In a familiar passage Horace speaks of Jupiter sending 
snow and hail on the earthy and hurling lightning from hia 
red right hand, as if the flash of the lightning spread a ruddy 
glow over his uplifted arm.^ Augustus founded a temple Tiie Ltmpie 
of Thundering Jupiter on the Capitol in gratitude for a 
narrow escape Avhich he had had of being killed by lightning. 

For once, when he was marching by night in Spain, it 
chanced that a flash of lightning grazed his litter and struck 
dead the slave who was eanying a torch in front of him. 
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Th[a Temple of Thundering Jupiter on the Capitol the devout 
emperor used often to visit Once he dreamed that Capitolmc 
Jupiter appeared to him and complained of the loss of 
his worshippers, wdio were drawn away from him by the 
attractions of the new temple. The emperor endeavoured 
to pacify the irate deity by assuring him that he had only 
planted the Tiumderer there in order to serve as doorkeeper 
to the genuine and original Jupiter in his ancient temple 
hard by; and to lend an air of plausibility to the cjccyse he 
caused bclb to be hung from the gable of the Thundererb 
temple, so that visitors to the temple might ring a bell to 
advertise the god of their approach and to ascertain whether 
he was at home, just as Roman gentlemen did when ilhey 
called on thcEr fiiends.' The story is instructive as illustrat¬ 
ing tlie extreme jealousy of the divine nature; for in this 
case Capita line Jupiter was clearly very jealous of Thunder¬ 
ing Jupiter, though in point of fact the Thunderer vras only 
himself under another name. The anecdote shows* too, 
how easy it is to multiply gods by the simple process of 
multiplying their names ; for no doubt many simple-minded 
people would take the two Jupiters for two distinct and 
even rival deities, who competed again.st each other for the 
custom of their worshippers. In this or some such way 
Roman mythology might have developed a god of thunder 
different from and independent of the god of the sky, Else¬ 
where such a difTerentiation of divine functions has actually 
talcen place. We shall see presently, for example, that the 
Babylonian pantheon included a Thunder-god as well as a 
Sky-god, the two deities being distinct in both name and 
nature. 

The supreme piace which Jupiter occupied in the Roman 
pantheon is snfficientty indicated by the titles Best and 
Greatest {Optimns Maximtts) which were commonly bestowed 
on hjrn, but which belonged especially to Capitoline Jupiter 
at Rome.^ When Cicero, on his return from exile, appealed 
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to the pontiffs for the restoration of his house, which in his 
absence had been pulled down by his enemy, the ruffian 
Cbdius, ha concluded his speech with a peroration in which 
he solemnly invoked the protection of the Roman Gods, 
beginning with Capifoline Jupiter under his titles of Best 
a,nd Greatest, and explaining that the Roman people gave 
the name of Best to Jupiter on account of his benefits, 
and the name of Greatest on account of his power.^ When 
Anthony addressed Caesar as king and attempted to place 
a ci'own on his head, Caesar refused it and sent the 
crown to Jupiter, Best and Greatest, on the Capitol, saying 
that Jupiter alone was king of the Romans.^ Down to the 
end; *of paganisni this worship gf Jupiter Best and Greatest 
on the Capitol remained the heart of Roman I'eligron : in 
a late dedication the deity is styled the cliief of the gods, 
the governor of all things, the ruler of heaveti and earth.’ 
He was indeed the divine embodiment of the Roman 
empire ; and when the emperor Constantine abandoned the 
old for a new religion, it was fitting that he also abandoned 
the ancient capital for a new seat of empire nearer to the 
birthplace of the Oriental faith wliich he had borrowed from 
Judaea. 
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PE01‘I.R3 OR AKTIQ(J[TV 

§ 1 . T/i£ Worship of ikt Sky Ginong the nndmt Bahyhmnns 
and Assyridns 

HAViNCt treated of the worsldp of the sky the Aryan, 

peoples of antiquity we now pass to consider that worship 
among: peoples of different races and different languages. 
We may begin with the ancient Babylonians and iLgyptians^ 
the two peoples whose civilization dates from the remotest 
past of which we possess written records. 

To talcc the Babylonians first. It was at one time the 
fashion to regard Babylonian civilization as of purely Semitic 
origin, and to assunne that the Semitic Babylonians and they 
alone were the founders of that complicated system of 
religious belief and practice vi'hich we know to have existed 
from a very early time on the banks of the Kuphrates. But 
the extensive excavations conducted in Babylonia within 
recent years have proved beyond the reach of doubt that 
before the Semites ever reached Babylonia the country was 
occupied by a non-Semitic race known as the Sunatrians, 
who tilled the land, reared cattle, built cities, dug canals, and 
developed a comparatively high civilization, including a 
copious literature. But there is some evidence that even 
the Sumerians were not the first inhabitants of the land. It 
is probable that, like the Semites of a later age^ tliey were 
merely settlers in it, and that they reached the fertile valley 
of the two rivers from some mountainon«i region of Central 
Asia. Who occupied the coiintiy before the conrsing of the 
Sumerians we cannot say, for of the aborigines we know 
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nothirtgn Ihe first inhabitants of ^Babylonia of whom we 
have definite knowledge were the Sumerians; they deeply 
influenced the religion of the Semitic invaders who attacked 
and overthrew their empire, and at is impossible rightly to 
understand the relig^ious system of the Semitic Babylonians 
without taking into account the foreign Sumerian influence 
under w'hich it grew up.^ 

The beginning of Sumeriaai influence in Babylonia is AuiLquity 
lost in the mists of antiquity, but an eminent historian, the 
late Leonard W. l^ing, was of opinion that the earliest 
religious centres in the country may well have been 
founded some six or seven thousand years before Christ. 

The decline of the political power of the Sumerians, on 
the other hand, may be assigned roughly to the centuries 
between 3500 E.c. and 3300 E.c At the latter date 
Babylon had risen to a position of pre-eminence among the 
cities of the land, and the Semitic population had gained a 
complete mastery over their ancient rivals, whom they 
gradually absorbed. From that time onward the city of 
Babylon maintained her supremacy,, and never ceased to be 
the capital of the country to which she afterwards gave her 
name.® 

While the Babylonians In their religious beliefs were The 
deeply influenced by the conquered Sumerians, they in their 
turn exercised a still deeper influence on their northern 
neighbours the Assyrians. At first, indeed, the Assyrians 
were no more than a handful of colonists from Babylonia, 
who carried with them the faith of their mother country to 
their new home. Though later on they gained their in¬ 
dependence, and after many centuries of confliet reduced the 
elder b'-anch of their race to subjection, their system of 
religion, despite a few changes and modifications, always 
remained essentially Babylonian. Hence their religious 
writings may safely bfi used as materials for the study of 
Babylonian religion.® Indeed a great, perhaps the greatest, 
part of our knowledge of the Babylonian religion is derived 
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Thp. [(hrnjy from AsSyrian documents, and mainly from the thousands 
Ashu'rTniii' of clay tablets which once formed part of the library of 
point King Ash urban ipa! at Kineyelu That ruthless conqueror^ 
Nmtfvfti. enlightened patron of learning, was one of the last 

kings to occupy the throne of Assyria, reigning from 
669 E.c. to about 625 B.C, To his credit^ he made great 
efforts to collect and preserve the uld literature of Babylonia 
and Assyria. His scribes visited especially the ancient 
cities and temples of the south, and took copies of literary 
works of all sorts which they found there. These they 
gathered and arranged in the king’s palace at Nineveh, 
and the wrecks of that great library now form our prin¬ 
cipal source of information on Babylonian religion and 
mythologyd 

The PillIV- The gods of the Babylonians, in the forms under which 

■jicitiirQ|w^'*'^ they Tivcre worshipped during the later historical periods, were 
conceived as beings with very definite personalities. Ail 
the greater gods^ though they wielded superhuman powrers, 
were supposed to be endowed with human forms^ possessed 
of human thought and feelings and animated by human 
passions. Like men they were born, like men they loved 
and fought^ and like men they died. In short, the 
Babylonian gods were highly anthropomorphic; the dis¬ 
tinction between the worshipper and his god was not in 
kind but in degree.® 

tkbytortirtu While the higher gods of the Baby I on tan pantheon have 
w.Q«iTlj>of their own strongly marked individualities, it is not 

tiaiuri:: diffioult to discovcr the ground of their differentiation. On 

this subject I will quote the opinion of one of our best 
cfliionii dT authorities on Babylonian religion, the late Leonard W. 
forces. i^ing. I do so all the more gladly because his testimony 
goes to confirm the general thesis which 'I maintain in this 
treatise^ namely, that a very large part of religion, at least 
in its earlier phases, 1$ based on a direct personification of 
nature. Speaking of the Babylonian pantheon, Mr. King 
says: The characters of the gods themselves betray their 
origin. Tliey are personifications of natural forces; in 
other words, the gods and many of the stories told concern¬ 
ing them are the best explanation the Babylonian could 
' L. Wr King, d^. itt- J3p. J ^ L. W. Kin^, 0/. rii, pp. S 
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give, after naa-ny centuries of observation, of the forces and 
changes he saw at work around him in the natural world. 

He saw the sun pass daily overhead, he observed the phases 
of the moon and the motions of the stars; he felt the wind 
and feared the tempest ; but be had no notion that these 
things were the result of natural laws. In company with 
other primitive peoples he explained them as the work of 
beings very like himself. He thought of nature as animated 
throughout by numberless beings, some hostile and some 
favourable to mankind, in accordance with the treatment he 
had received from them. From the greater powers and 
forces in nature he deduced the existence of the greater 
godsfand in many of the legends and myths he told concern¬ 
ing them we may see his narve'explanation of the working of 
the universe. He did not speak in allegory or symbol, hut 
believed his stories literally, and moulded his life in accord- 
•an.ce with their teaching. Babylonian religion, therefore, in 
its genera! aspect may be regarded as a ^vorship of nature, 
and the gods themselves may be classified as the personifica¬ 
tions of various natural powers.” ^ 

Now the Babylonians divided the whole realm of nature ThtBatiy' 
into three departments, namely the Sky, the Earth, and the 
subterranean Water, and each of these departments they MtJ., Be], 
personified as a god. To the Sky-god they gave the name ^ 
of Anu j to the Earth-god they gave the name of Bel j and 
to the Water-god they gave the name of Ea, These three 
gods were superior to all the other deities, but among 
themselves they were approximately equal Together they 
embraced the whole universe within their sphere of influ¬ 
ence, thus forming a triad or trinity which may be compared 
to the Greek trinity of Zeus, Poseidon, and Pluto. When, 
therefore, a worshipper invoked Anu, Bel, and Ea, he believed 
that he named all the powers that determine the fate of man, 
since their triple kingdom comprised within it all the realms 
of the many inferior deities.^ At a very early period in 
Sumerian history we find these three great deities mentioned In 
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Sumerian close conTiexion with each other under their Sumerian names 
Anna or Ana, comcjipondiing to Ann, of Enlil corrtispondingf 
[■tHis. to Eel, and of linki corresponding: to Ea. King I.ugal-zaggisi, 
who caused tiie inscription to be written in which thoir names 
occiirj was one of the earliest Sumerian rulers of whose reign 
we have ovtdcnco, and we can thus trace back tire existence 
of this great trinity of gods to the very beginning of history^ 
During the later periods the connexion of these deities wdth 
each other, as the three great gods of the universe^ remained 
in full force^ Each member of the trinity had his own centre 
Ann. of worship. Thus Anu, while he had temples in other parts 
country^ was specially worshipped in Uruk^ the Baby- 
ii( Umfc Ionian name of Erech, which is mentioned in Genesis as one 
En™iil' oldest cities of Babylonia.^ The Semitic god Bei was 

Nipt^nc identified with the Sumei'ian deity Hnlil, whose worship in 
temple in the city of Nippur was called, jb the 
oldest, or one of the oldest, of the local cults attested by the 
archaic inscriptions. The ^vorshlp of Ea, the third member 
of the trinity, took its rise in Etidu, the most southerly of 
the great cities of Babylonia. The site of the ciC3^, now 
marked by the mound of Abu Shahren, is some fifty miles 
distant from the mouth of the Shatt el-Arab; but in the 
earliest period of Babylonian history, before the formation 
of the present delta, the city must have stood on the shove 
of the Persian Gulf.^ ^ 

Atiu, itw Anu, the name of the Babylonian Sky-god, means the 
Skjf-gad. Qjjg high It is of Sumerian origin, being probably 
derived from the Sumerian word ijw, signifying the sky ; in 
any case Anu is essentially a personification of the sky/ like 
His ^ Dyatis in Sanscrit, Zeus in Greek, and Jupiter in Latin. 

Though the three members of the trinity, as we have seen, 
''f may be regarded as approximately equal in dignity and 

Lrinity, powcr, yet In theory a certain supremacy appears to have 

* IL Ziinmcrn, ai5 K. Sclirftdcr^a 
DU Kki/inseArt/dii umi das 
Tt-fiamtaP, pp. 3^1 M. Jaauow, 
Ths of Babyhnia attd AiSyris^ 

pp, 8 S-^o; P. Dhoi'Jiie, /.s 

1910 ), pp. 

53 jy. ^ Br. MebsCicr, uitd 

A^tytim {Heiddbcrg, 
u. 4. 
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King Lugal-zaf^gi?], Bfic L. W. King, 
A Kijtary ip Birfuey smi Akkad^ pp, 
rgj sqq. lu this latter passage the 
aalhor gives Lhe eotl's name as Ana. 

® M. Jasbrow, Thi Rsli^^n ^ 
BniiyUnia and Assyria^ p. 153. 
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been assigned to the Sky-god, Anu^ as standing at the head 
of the divine hierarchy, like the Shy-godj Zeus, at the head 
of the Greek pantheon.^ He was described by preference 
as King {iMrru) and Father of the Gods {aBu t(Sii)? Hjs 
theoretical superiority to the other tu^o persons of the trinity 
is clearly marked by the assignation to him of the number 
sixty, the unit of the sexagesimal systecn, while the other 
two gods had to content themselves with the inferior 
numbers of fifty and forty respectively.^ Thus the Shy-god 
inarched, so to say, in the van of the trinity, while the 
Water-god brought up the rear. The Sky-god, Anu, was 
naturally conceived of as dwelling in the radiant heaven i 
there Vas the throne on which he sat, and from 

which, as occasion served, he also stood up. His special 
home would seem to have been in the nor,thern sky.* 

Vet In spite of the lofty rank accorded to him as head iho 
of the pantheon, the worship of Ann appears never to 
have been popular in Babylonia. Though he passed 
for the Father of the Gods, he remained little more than 
an abstraction. None of the important cities of Baby¬ 
lonia and Assyria revered him as their patron deity,® 

It is true that he was worshipped specially in Der, but 
that city never attained to a position of ascendancy in 
the country. In Assyria his worship was thrown into the 
shade by that of the nafionaf god Ashnr." He was honoured, M E«di 
indeed, in Erech, but there his cult was soon ousted by the by 
worship of his daughter Ishtar, the Babylonian goddess of hss 
love, who was there inseparably associated with him. 
content with installing herself beside her father in the temple 
of E-anna, 'Hhe house of heaven”, she introduced her 
characteristically licentious rites, which made the city a 
byword, and in which her Heavenly Father presumably had 
no share.^ In Ashur, the old capital of Assyria, the Shy- 


nj . daughter 
iBhUr. 
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or 
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god Anti shared a tetrtple with Ramman or Adad^ ilie god 
of thunder and lightning^ who v^hs deemed sond Thus 
the difTerentlation of the Tliurider^^god from the Skj-god^ 
which was barely incipient in Roiriuo religion," was complete 
in l^abyIonian religion ; the division of labour, which works 
such wonders in human socSetyj was successfully applied in 
Che society of the godrf; the Supreme Being w^as relieved of tlie 
trouble of rolling the thunder and hurling the lightning,, and 
might consequently devote himself with less interruption to 
that life of contemplation wdiich in ay be thouglit peculiarly 
appropriate to a celestial deity. The temple of the two gods 
at Asliur was originally built by iShamshi-Adad, a_ high 
priestly official, but after going to decay for sin hundred and 
forty'One years it was pulled down by x^shur-dan^ King of 
Assyria^ Si^xty years afterwards, about 11 oo b.c.^ it was 
rebuilt in magnificent style by King Tiglath-pllcser, who 
has recorded its restoration in an inscription. He tells us 
that in the beginning of his reign Anu and Adad, the great 
gods, his lords, demanded of him tlve restoration of their 
sacred dwelling. He proceeds: I made bricks, and I 
cleared the ground^ until 1 reached the artificial flat terrace 
upon which tlie old temple had been built. 1 laid its 
foundation upon the solid rock and incased the whole place 
with brick like a fireplace, overlaid on it a layer of fifty 
bricks in depth, and built upon this the foundations of the 
temple of Anu and Adad of large square stones. I built it 
from foundation to roof larger and grander thaii before, and 
erected also two great temple towers, fitting ornaments of 
their great divinities. The splendid temple, a brilliant and 
magnificent dwelling, the habitation of their joys, the house 
for their delight, shining as bright as the stars on heaven's 
firmament and richly decorated with ornaments through the 
skill of my artists, I planned, devised, and thought out, 
built and completed, I made its interior brilliant like the 
dome of the heavens ; decorated its walls^ like the splendour 


WQiship cf Lshlar at EsrecK (Umk), 
sec M, JftiLiow, ^l,^. n>. pp. S^, 311, 
472d 4?J ; lid Zimiueni, a/. 
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or the rising stars, and tnade it grand with respiendent 
brilliancy. I reared its tempie towers to heaven and com’ 
pleted its roof ^with burned brick ; placed therein the upper 
terrace containing the chamber of their great divinities; and 
Eed into its interior Ann and A dad, the great gods, and 
made them dwell in this their lofty home; thus gladdening 
the heart of their great divinities," Having thus recounted 
the rebuilding of the temple the king prays to the two gods 
as follows: May, therefore, Ann and A dad turn to me 
truly and faithfully, accept graciously the lifting up of my 
handj hearken unto my devout prayers, grant unto me and 
my reign abundance of rain, years of prosperity, and fruit ful¬ 
ness *in plenty 1 May they bring me back safely from 
battle and from flight; may they reduce to submission all 
the countries of my enemies, mountain regions that are 
powerful, and kings who are my adversaries! May they 
come Tiigh unto me and my priestly seed with friendly 
blessings ; may they establish my priesthood as firm as the 
rocks before Ashur and the great deities for the future and 
for ever [ ” ^ 

This prayer for rain and fruitfulness is addressed with Adnd per- 
great propriety to the gods of the sky and the thunder, who 
might reasonably be expected to fertilize the fruits of the to Amt by 
earth by the genial rain from heaven. If the Assyrian king 
discriminated at all between the two great deities whom he 
so highly honoured, it would seem that he put his trust 
rather in the Thunder-god than in the Sky-god, for after 
invoking the curses of Anu and A dad on any who should 
thereafter break, destroy^ or conceal his memorial slab and 
foundation cylinder and erase his signature, the monarch 
proceeds : May Ad ad strike his country with disastrous 
lightning! '■' thus apparently implying that the lightning 
of the Thunder-god was a more efficient instrument of 
vengeance than any that the Sky-god could wield. Can we 
see in this a hint that at Asliur the Sky-god was being 
elbowed out by his own son, just as at Erech he was elbowed 
out by his own daughter ? 

^ ‘^iMcnpiian of Tijflftlh-pSleser T., quoring I hnvt a siniglc 

King of in R. F. Huifper’s snbatitutirg Lhfi English '^placctl" for 

Assyriaji Bab)'hnuat LiUroiitrt: the American " located.’' 

(New York, J&nih pp- -25 r?- 
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As every must have hfs wife, Aiiu uas provided 
with a musorl called Antu cw AiiUuib Her uume is 
appnrvtilly a fttuiiiiue furm of Aeiu^ just as Hel had a female 
partner called lid it, who^e name is a fciniEiine form of his 
oui^d In au iiiseription of A^nmkahrijiic, who reigned 
over Jlabyinn about 1650 the king prays," May Anu 
and :\ntmn, who live in heaveiit sceuI a blessing mi A gum, 
the good king, who built the sanciuaries of Marduk and 
freed from obligation the irorkiiien ! *' '' Hutj apart from her 
character as a wife, Antu or Ant uni apjicars to have had 
no very distuict ^Hrrsonality; it is said that after the time of 
Agumkakriine ahe h never iiienlionwl again in the inscrip¬ 
tions of Babyltmian and Assyrian rulers,'' Vet in the 
theological lists^ which aimed at reducing the crowded 
patUfieon to stijne sort of order and system, Ann w-as identi¬ 
fied with the sky and his wife Antu with the earlb,^ Thus 
in the religEon of Babylonia wc find again that ancient 
inyth of the marriage of Sky and Earth which we have 
already met with in tlie religions of India and Greece, 
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Herodotus tells us that the ancient Kgyjitians observed 
Saws and customs which for the most part iverc exactly the 
reverse of those observed by the rest of rnankind,^ The 
observation which the Father of History applied to the laws 
and custom.i of the Egyptians might perhaps be extended to 
their mythology'. To take the particular instance with w'hich 
we arc here concerned, they resembled other nations in 
personifying the Sky and Earth, and in marrying them to 
each other, but they difTercd from other nations in represent¬ 
ing the Earth as the husband and the Sky as the wife. 
The reason for this asfsignment of sexes to the two deities is 
grammatical; for in the Egj'ptian language the word for 
slty {pH) is feminirre, and the word for earth {io'} is 
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masculine/ In EgyptiEtn mythology the Earth-god is 
named Seb or Keb (for the name is variously rendered), and 
in art he Is represented in human form rectining on the 
ground with one arm raised : the Sky-goddess is named 2^ut, 
and in art she i$ represented as a woman with her body 
arched over that of her husband,, her feet resting on the 
ground at one of his e:ttremities and her hands touching the 
ground at the other. Sometimes, as if to render her identity 
with the sky perfectly clear, her body is spangled with stars/ 

The Egyptians, like many other peoples, had a tradition TheseparA- 
that at first the sky and the earth were not separate from each 
othen This they cjtpressed in mythical form by represent- iroai Eartii 
ing the Sley-goddess Nut lying flat on her husband 
Earth-god Seb or ICeb, until Shu, the father of the Sky- Shu, uw 
goddess, insinuated himself between the pair and raised up 
the Sky-goddess, thus creating the sky and the earth iu 
their present form and position.f Egyptian artists were 
fond of depicting Shu in the act of uplifting the Sky-goddess 
and supporting her on his upraised hands. There were 
many variations in their representations of the scene. In 
some of them we see Shu holding up the boat of the 
Sun-god R.a under the body of the Sky-goddess; m others 
we see the two boats of the Sun-god placed side by side on 
her back, the deity in the one boat being the Sun-god in 
his capacity of Khepera, while in the other he is Osiris. 
Sometimes the head of the Sky-goddess points to the east, 
and at other times to the west; sometimes the Earth-god 
lies with his head to the west, at other times with his head 
to the east* A text from the tombs of the Kings at Thebes 
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S3.y$ of Shu that “ he has divided the heEtven from the earth ; 
he has uplifted the heaven in eternity abnve the earth 
The rndka.1 meaning of his nnamc appears to be “ the 
Uptifter corresponding to the root to uplift^ to uplift 
oneself” j it cjrprcsses the belief that he was the supporter 
of the heavenSf or the divinity who had once raised them 
and thus separated them from the carthd In later times the 
Egyptians conceived of him as god of the air which fills the 
space between earth and sky,'* As the god of that vast inter¬ 
mediate region Shu was thus appropriately represented under 
the form of a god who held up tlic sky with hja two hands^ 
one supporting it at the place of sunrise^ and the other at 
the place of sunset; several porcelain figures ejiist in which 
he is seen kneeling on one kneei in the act of lifting up with 
!ns two lumds t!iic sky with the solar disk in it,^ 

The Sky-goddess Nut is spoken of in Egyptian texts as 
“ lady of heaven mistress and mother of the gods " Nuti 
the great lady, who gave birth to the gods ”, " Nut, who 
gave birth to the gods, the lady of heaven, the mistress of 
the two lands V She Is usually represented in the form of 
a woman who bears on her head a vase of water, which has 
the phonetic value Nu, thus indicating both her name and 
her nature as the source of rain^'* Accordiitg to one myth, 
the Sky-goddess Nut gave birth to her son the Sun-god 
daily: traversing her body be arrived at her mouth, into 
which he disappeared, and passing through her body he 
was reborn the next morning. Another myth set forth how 
the sun sailed in a boat up the legs and over the back of 
the goddess until noon, w'hen he embarked in another boat, 
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in which he continued his journey clown the arms of the 
goddess until sunset. In the picture which accompanies 
and illustrates this myth^ the whole body and limbs of the 
goddess are bespangled with stars, as if to remove anj^ 
possible uncertainty about the nature of the object which 
she personified.^ 

But the Egyptians sometirncs conceived of the sky notTheBlcf 
as a woman but as a huge cow, the legs of which were held 
in position by various divInitiesH whilst the body of the animal by tlic 
was supported by the god Shu. In one representation 
this celestial cow the stars arc figured in a row along the 
stomach of the animalj while the Sun is seen in his boat 
between its forelegs. This heavenly cow was sometimes 
identified with Hut and sometimes with the goddess Halhor. 

When tlie Sun-god Ra decided to retire from the lower worlds 
he took up hlg abode on the back of the cow, and there he 
ruled the upper heaven, which^ as the test relates, he had 
himself created, together with all those happy heavenly 
fields, where the pious Egyptian hoped after death to dwell 
among the millions of departed spirits who sing the praises 
of the God their maken^ 

^ (Sir) E. A. Wnllia lUldfie, Tkt Aneien/ p. 64 } (Slf) E. A. 
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TEFE WORSHIP OF THE SKV AMOhTx TFFR CIVILIZED 
PEOPLES OF THE FAR EAST 

1 

§ L T/ie Worship of tk^ Sky in Chin<i 

Heaven nr ANOTHER people of ancient civilization who have wor- 
shipped tlie sky ftom time immcitioriAl AfO the Chinese. 

Gnd k the Indeed^ in the religion of China the sky^ personified as a 
divine power, has always occupied, and still occupies, the 
supreme place m the national pantheon. It is worshipped not 
only under its proper name '‘sky ", but also under the 

title of Tit " Emperor ”, and still more commonly under the 
title of “ Emperor-above ” or Supremo EmperoT 

These latter titles clearly indicate the conception of the sky 
as a personal being and supreme rukn^ In the Chinese 
classics the word for sky or heaven pronounced 

Thwt) is everywhere used to denote the Supreme Power, 
ruling and governing all the affairs of men svith an omni¬ 
potent and omniscient righteousness and goodness; and 
_this impersonal term is constantly interchanged in the same 
paragraph for the personal names Emperor (7r)and Supreme 
Emperor {Sh{tng-ii)} Thus we may safely conclude that 

^ J. ir. rifllhj Dif ami tier 1910), p. 1^3 f MmccI Gmnct, An 

Caiiiii tier alien Chtaeien^ i, [ Munich, Reiigien iltj Vhiitttjf (I 'ftriB, I g 12 ), 
rSlSa) pp. IJ, is rjf, f (Sir) E- B. 49^ fs Llie tctln whicli niosil 

I'ylor, Ri Caitai-i ^ fLon-tlcin, FroleEtart L niiSidanarit'S in Cti inn have 

1^73), 31 , 157^ 331 ; J. LcE*^^in Saertd ailaptcd La represent the wpf'd Goct; far 

Boski ef tliE Eatiy vol. Hi. (Oxford, the same purpose ihe Calhvlic misfiicin- 

JS79) jip, xxiii : A, R^ille, Ra cries linve chcisea the cKpressifiii 
Reliefn CkifUfiie 1(Paris), tSSg, pp. CAu, that is " Lord of Henven 
134 . j C. de Harlet, idj R, F. JahnsiDt Riffn utal in 

(ie la Chine (LetpiLj;, lisgi}, pp. 31 Nsrihirn China (London, igio), p. 

35 Sifq ,; J. J, M, de Giont, The 395 note ■. 

Refi^tii of ihe Chiaeee (New VorLt, ^ J. fi/. eit. p, ixiv. 
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from the earliest times of which we have any record the 
Chinese have personified the vault of heaven as a mighty, 
indeed almighty god. More than that, there arc indications 
in the Chinese classics that the god was conceived in human 
shape. For example, we read of a barren woman who 
sacrificed and then walked in the footprints of the Sky-god 
(^Shang^-ti] in order to obtain ofiTspring. Yet, whether from 
religious veneration or a lack of poetic fancy, the process of 
personification in his case was never carried very far: his 
majestic figure always remained aloof, remote, and awful: 
it was never, like that of the Greek Sky-god Zeus, familiar¬ 
ized and brought home to the minds and hearts of his 
worshippers by intimate personal traits, gossipy anecdotes, 
and romantic adventures, such as the dethronement of 
Cronus and the war with the Giants.^ 

In conformity with this lofty, but somewhat frigid, con-The war- 
ception of the Sky-god his worship has alw’ays remained 
more or less cold, abstract, and official. It is the religion the Sky is 
of the State, not of the people : it attracts the devotion and 
secures the homage of the learned, it does not win the raiJicr than 
affection and excite the enthusiasm of the great mass of people, 
men. Candidates who have passed their examinations 
return their thanks to Heaven, and at marriage bride and 
bridegroom pay their respects to the same mighty being. . 

In the school of Confucius there are devotees who celebrate 
the worship of Heaven at the new and the full moon; others 
are content to do so once a year. But on the whole the 
occasions on which the ordinary man prostrates himself 
before the great Celestial Being, the Supreme Emperor, are 
not frequent, nor are the devotions which the deity receives 
characterized by religious fervour: the worship of Heaven 
counts for little in the life of the ordinary Chinese. Heaven 
is too high and too majestic, they say, to receive the ap¬ 
proaches of common folk, to consult their needs, and to grant 
their requests. Most people believe that the earthly Emperor, The 
who claims to be descended from heaven and hence bears 
the title of Son of Heaven, is alone qualified to render to 
Heaven its due and to celebrate its rites with fitting pomp Heaven. 

■ and solemnity. Hence it has come about that the full 
1 A. Reville, La Pe/tgion Chinoise, pp. 136 
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worship of Heaven is regularly celebrated at the Imperial 
Court alone. There it has attained to the dignity of a 
fundamental institution of State, and the Chinese people 
would be exceedingly displeased and exceedingly disquieted 
if the Kmperor failed to discharge this essential part of his 
duties. This state of public opinion i.s a logical outcome of 
the conception which people in general have formed of the 
character of the Celestial Power, the Supreme Kin()cror. 
As he is supposed to govern the world by general laws 
without consideration for individuals, it is natural and ap¬ 
propriate that the nation as a whole, represented by and, as 
it were, summed up in the person of the Kmperor, .should 
pay him the honours which he has a right to exi>cct* from 
mankind. That is why the worship of Heaven holds the 
first place in the Imperial religion, which is at the .same 
time the religion of the State.* 

While Heaven or the Sky-god is believed to regulate 
the whole order of nature, he is deemed particularly re¬ 
sponsible for the order of the sea.sons, on which the welfare 
and indeed the existence of mankind is dependent. Hence 
sacrifices arc offered to him for a good year, in other words, 
for abundant crops ; and as the crops in their turn depend 
on the fall of rain, he is expected and rcquc.stcd to .send 
seasonable showers to refresh and fertilize the thirsty and 
barren earth. This utilitarian aspect of the Sky-god, in 
virtue of which he is ultimately charged with the mainten¬ 
ance of the food supply, is the principal and perhaps the 
original .source of the religious veneration which he inspire.s 
in the minds of his worshippers.* 

Of all the sacrifices offered to Heaven in China the 
most important and the most august is that which takes 
place on the night of the winter solstice, that is, on the 
longest night of the year. The moment is eminently suit¬ 
able ; since from that night the light, of which Heaven is in 
some sense the personification, begins to increa.se; the go<I is 
born again, the day is his birthday. For the same reason 

* A. k^villir, /.rt AWfpfiu CAi/w'rff des Chinais, jip. 50, 56 uf, : as lo the 
pi>. 140-142. As to liie title ‘‘Son title, cumpace J. Lc|*j*c, in Sorted 
of Heaven “ bestowed on tlie emperor, RfiU'S of the Eait, vol. iii. p. xxv note I 
and his claim to l»c desrended from' * Marcel (>ranet, /.a Religion des 
Heaven, see Marcel Granet, Art Chinois, p. 49. 
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in antiquity the worshippers of Mithra selected the winter 
solstice as the birthday of the Sun, and in order to wean 
the pagans from their devotion to the Sun on that day, the 
Catholic Church adroitly transferred the birthday of Christ 
from Old Christmas on the sixth of January to New 
Christmas on the twenty-fifth of December.^ The Chinese The Altar 
sacrifice to Heaven at midwinter is offered on the Altar 
Heaven {Tim~tan\ also known as the Round Eminence 
( Yuen-khtu\ which stands to the south of the Chinese 
quarter of Peking. The altar, open to the sk)', consists of 
three round marble terraces, of different dimensions, placed 
one above the other, all provided with balustrades and 
accessible by marble staircases, which exactly face the four 
quarters of the compass. It thus represents the celestial 
sphere with its cardinal points. A wide area, including a 
park with huge old trees, surrounds this, the greatest altar 
in the world. The whole is enclosed by high walls, within 
which there is room for a town of forty or fifty thousand 
inhabitants. 

On the longest night of the year the Emperor, the Son tim scene 
of Heaven, repairs, or rather used till lately to repair, to the 
altar in great state. Princes, grandees, officers, attendants, 
troops to the number of many hundreds, escort him, and • 
many hundreds more assemble on the altar to receive him. 
Everybody is gorgeously attired in the richest ceremonial 
costume. Lit up by the flickering glare of great torches, 
the spectacle is very imposing. Every prince, minister, and 
mandarin has his allotted place on the terraces of the altar 
or on the marble pavement which surrounds it. On the 
upper terrace is planted perpendicularly a large tablet 
bearing the inscription, “ Imperial Heaven — Supreme 
Emperor ”: it stands in a shrine on the north side of the 
altar and faces due south. In two rows, facing east and 
west, are shrines containing tablets sacred to the ancestors 
of the Emperor ; and the presence of the ancestral tablets 
is significant, because it shows that the Son of Heaven 
worships Heaven as the oldest, the original ancestor of 
his house. Before each tablet a variety of sacrificial 
food is placed in conformity with ancient precedent and 
’ See below, pp. 526-528. 
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tradition. On the second terrace stand tablets in honour 
of the spirits of the Sun, the Moon, the Great liear, the 
five planets, the twenty-eight principal constellations, and 
the host of stars; also tablets dedicated to the gods of 
Clouds and Rain and Thunder. Before thc.se tabict.s in 
like manner are set dishes and baskets comaining sacrifice.s. 
Cows, goats, and swine have been slaughtered to provide 
all the.se offerings; and while the ceremonies arc being 
{lerforraed a bullock i.s burning on a pyre as a .s|)ccial 
sacrifice to High Heaven. 

'Phe The Emperor, who ha.s purified himself for the .solemn 

■nldpi^rs fasting, is led up the altar by the .southern flight of 

at iheuiiar. steps, whicli on both .sidc.s is thronged by ministers and 
dignitaric.s. Masters of ceremonies direct him and proclaim 
in a loud voice every act he has to perform. In a hymn, 
chanted by voices and accompanied by instrumental music, 
the Spirit of Heaven is implored to de.sccnd into the tablet 
which has been prepared for his reception. Before this 
tablet, and afterwards before the tablets of his ancestors, the 
Emperor offers incense, jade, silk, broth, and rice spirits. 
He humbly kneels and knocks his forehead .several times 
against the marble pavement A grandee intones a statut¬ 
able prayer in a loud voice, and on the second terrace several 
officiaks, appointed for the purpose, offer incense, silk, and 
wine before the tablets of the Sun, Moon, Stars, Cloud.s, 
Rain, Wind, and Thunder. Finally, the sacrificial offering.s 
are carried away, thrown into furnaces and burned. So 
ends what has been described as the most pomixius worship 
ever paid on earth to a divinity of nature. It is attended 
by a crowd of musicians and religious dancers, who by their 
sweet strains and graceful posturing lend variety and charm 
to the.pageant.' 

Another In the same vast park at Peking there stands, farther to 

the north, another altar of the .same form but of lesser 

prcscncinff dimensions. It supports a large circular edifice with a dome 
or cupola, being the only building of this shape and size in 
China It represents the vault of the cele.stial sphere. In this 

^ J. J. M. de Grtxit, TAc Relighn aliove the olheffis givrn in 7'Ae A'triew 
fif the Ckmese, pp. I03>io6. A good </K'n<iews^ No. 419, IVccuiiicr I5th4 
xHcw of the great Altar of Ilcat’cn, 1944, p. 505. 
rising in its triple circular terraces one 
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dome prayers are put up for a happy year, that is, for a good 
harvest throughout the empire. Here, too, year by year, in 
the first decade of the first month, the Emperor offers a 
great sacrifice to Heaven and his ancestors. And m the 
first nionth of summer, to obtain seasonable rains for the 
crops, a sacrifice is presented in the same building to Heaven 
and the ancestors of the Emperor, also to Rain, Thunder, 

Clouds, and Winds, all represented fay their tablets. If 
rain does not fall m due time, the sacrifice is repeated. 

These sacrifices are usually performed by princes, grandees, 
or ministers, as proxies for the Son of Heaven.^ 

In time of drought, when the crops were peHshing for 
lach bt rain and the people were afflicted with famitic, the ncmciii- 
Emperor remonstrated with Heaven, his ancestors, and 
spirits generally on their unfeeling and ungrateful conduct Heiv™ in 
in plunging the whole kingdom in misery after all the 
sacrifices that had been offered to them. Thus in the 
Shih King or Book of Pottry, one of the most ancient^ of 
the Chinese classics, we read the following plaint of a king 

in time of severe drought: ^ ^ ^ 

" Bright was the milky way, shining and revolving in 
the slcy. The king said, ‘ Oh ! What crime is chargeable on 
us now, that Heaven sends down death and disorder? 

Famine comes again and again. There is no spirit I have 
not sacrificed to; there is no victim I have grudged ; our 
jade symbols, oblong and round, are exhausted] how _ is 
it that 1 am not heard ? The drought is excessive; its 
fervours become more and more tormenting. I have not 
ceased offering pure sacrifices ; from the border altars (of 
Heaven and Earth) I have gone to the ancestral temple. 

To the powers above and below (Heaven and Earth) I have 
presented my offerings and then buried them ; there is no 
spirit whom I have not honoured. . . , This wasting and 
ruin of our country— would that it fell (only) on me ! 

" ' The drought is excessive, and I may not try to excuse 


1 J, J. M. de Gio&t, Th^ ReHgiQn 
fi/Rie pp. I 06 Jf. 
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myself. I am full of terror and feel the perl I j like the dap 
of thunder or the roll . . . Amon" the black-haired people ^ 
there will not be half a man left; nor will God from his 
great heaven e^iempt (even) me+ Shall we not min|f]e our 
fears together? (The sacrifices to) my ancestors will bo 
extinguished. 

“ * The drought Is excessive^ and it cannot be stoppcti. 
More fierce and ficry^ it is leaving me no place. My end is 
near; I have none to look up^ none to look ranntl, 
many dukes and their ministers of the past give me no 
help.' 0 ye parents and (nearer) ancestors^ how can yc 
bear to see me thus ? 

**' The drought is excessive' parched arc the hlllS| and 
the streams are dried. The demon of drought exercises his 
oppressioUj as if scattering fiames and hrc. My heart Is 
terrUicd with the heat; my sorrowing heart is as if on hrc. 
The many dukes and their ministers of the past do not hear 
me. O Godi from thy great heaven, grant ino the liberty 
to withdraw (into retirement).*" “ 

In short, deserted by God and even by dukes, who 
either could not or would not comply with his request for 
rain, the monarch in despair thought of abdicating and so 
making room for a successor, who might wring from reluctant 
Heaven and the deceased nobility those showers of which 
the parched earth stood so sorely in need and of which these 
august personages are notoriously the only dispensers. 

The Lo-lo p^o are an aboriginal tribe of Yunnan, a 
province of Southern China. Their religion coi^sists in 
honouring the Sky and venerating their deceased kinsfolk. 
The Catholic missionary svbo reports their creed was at 
some pains to ascertain what they meant by the Sky which 
they honour. Is it simply the blue vault of heaven ? Is it 
a Higher Being, a Great Spirit? Or ia it some combinatfon 
of the two ? To these questions he could elicit no satis¬ 
factory answer. The natives, he tells us, either do not raise 
such questions at all, or, if they do, the result of their 

^ TliaC tlic Chi citse. ^ 7'Ac l^eenilc ii i. Oil e 4 , 

* The king hart saCrjEjced [jg tbe CranslaLc^ by jetmes S^crfil ' 

spirits of all rhe early lands and ttiein ^ fAt £atfy vol. iii. {Oxford, 

jninlst'erg, but in vainn 1S79), pp. 4i9-4if+ 
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'reflections is far from lucid; and an examination of the 
; 'popular expressions applied to the sky does not resolve the 
ambiguity, for while some of them admit of a.sph'itual, 
others on the contrary favour a purely materialistic fnterpre- 
. tation* If the more intelligent of the people are questioned 
on the subject, they reply that the Sky {Mtu-:n;yi wjs) which 
they adore is the same as the God of the Christians. If, on 
the other hand, the question is put to the less intelligent 
members of the tribcj ‘^What ia that Sky which you adore?" 
they answer, Why, it is just the Sky.^* But if you insist 
in asking, " But after all what do you understand by the 
Sky ? ” they out you short by replying, We do not know "d 
The same question put to any prifnitivo people concerning 
their Sky-god would probably elicit the same or a similar 
answer. Whether the distinction between the material and 
the spiritual is sound or not, it is one that has been reached 
by civilized peoples after a long period of reflection and 
discussion, and it is much too abstract to be understood by 
simple folk who have never troubled themselves about such 
metaphysical subtleties. For them the Slqy is the Sky, and TheSkr 
if they ^invest it with personal qualities, as they doj they 
merely follow the impulse of the childlike tendency to aiid tho. 
personify the whole realm of nature. Thus the Lo-lo p“o Motucr,^ ^ 
regard the sky as the father of mortals ; he is often called 
Father Sky {Mm-nyi-mo s-da). Similarly, they sometimes 
speak of the earth as Mother Earth {Mi-bm-do 

a’lnd ); and they often say, “ The Sky is our fatlier, the Earth 
is our mother ”. Yet apparently they do not look upon Sky 
and Earth as husband and wife. Questioned on this 
subject, they say, " The Earth is called Mother because the 
Sky* which is our Father, covers it and protects it".^ Thej^ 
think that the Sky created man and things for hes use. 

You may hear them saying, ** Men cannot make things of 
that sort; it is the Sky that made them"’; or again, “It 
was the Sky that made the earth"* Again, they appear to 
conceive of the Sky as omniscient They will say, for 
example, " Men cannot know such and such a thing; the 
Sky it"; or again, "We must not do 

^ A. LE^tAiy], Ati ® A. LEeUHl, ytm-niin, Zti 

[Mah&tcr-L-W,, 1313}, PPv 137 p. rzji. ■* 
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evil, the Sky would not bok on us with favour Some- ;;^=r 
times, instead of speaking simply of the Sky, they say ^ The t*1 
Master of the Sky . In short, they appear to use the name M-- 
for Sky in a sense nearly equivalent to God ; ::o at least, 
Father Li^tard, our authority on the tribe, translates the 
word.^ 

OffcHn-p u.t On the first day of the year the head of a Lo-lo pb 
family presents an offering to the Skyn A bowl of rice and 

orihcyifiir. a piece of meat are set on a tray, and holding the tray in 
his hands tlie householder steps to the thresiioid of the donr^ 
makes three deep obeisances, and lifts the tray tu wards I he 
sky. That ends the simple ceremon)'. Afterwards tlie rice 

and meat arc consumed by the familyf' .so that the Sl^y gct.s 
nothing, unless indecth it be the spiritual essence of tlio 
food, for on that meagre diet many divEnities are forced 
to subsist. 


I 2h TV/tr Worship of ike Sk)* ht Cor^.tt 

In Co-rea, as in China, the popular religion is the 
vvorsliip of ancestors, but with this is conjoined a conception 
Ooi, more or less vague of a great deity named Siang-tiei, whom 
most people identify with tlie sky. His name is clearly the 
svith lEic same, with Shang-ti, which, in the sense of Supreme Emperor^ 
js the name commonly bestowed on the Sky-god by the 
Chinese.^ The missionaries have often questioned highly 
educated Coreans as to the meaning wliich they attach to 
the w'oj'd Siang-tleij but without ever obtaining a clear and 
precise answer. Some Coreans believe that the name 
designates the Supreme Being, the creator and preserv'er 
of the w'orld ; others maintain that it is simply and solely 
the sky, to which they attribute a providential pow'er of pro¬ 
ducing, preserving, and ripening the crops, banishing sick¬ 
ness, and so forth j but most people confess that they know 
nothing and do not trouble themselves about it. When 
public sacrifices are offered for min or fine weather, or for 
deliverance from plague, the prayers are addressed either 

' /V. Ll£ tftTd, £)/. eVr pr J iS ^ A. 1x1^tjiril, fH. Jl, 1 2 S. 

lie lrai]£lalc$ Mtu-nyi-ms fometimes 
M. as “ le and samclEmtt Hi ^'Dieu”. * iS(ie aUtH^c, p. ^4. 
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to the Supieme Being or to the Sky, according to the 
text of the programme drawn up by the mandarin who 
arranges the ceremony,^ 

Such sacrifites are not very frequent. But when districts 
or provinces suffer from drought, the government issues an 
order to the mandarins, and eadi of them^ on the day Rerag or 
appointed, bctalces himself to the place set apart for the '' 
ceremony. Attended by his suite, liis guards, and his droughL 
satellites, he there asvalts patiently the favourable moment 
without eating or drinking, or even smoking to beguile the 
weary hours. The lucky time is usually towards midnight; 
in any case the mandarin rr^ay not return home till after 
midnight is passed. At the exact momenit he sacrifices 
pigs, sheep, and goats, and offers the raw flesh, and blood 
to the deity. On the morrow he rests from his labours, 
but only to begin them again the day after, and so it goes 
on alternately every other day till rain falls. In the capital 
the mandarins, relieve each other, so that the sacriEces take 
place every day. If after tsvo or three sacriEces the Supreme 
Being or the Sky (whichever of them happens to be down 
on the programme) turns a deaf car to tlie prayer and a 
blind eye to the sacrifice, the place of sacrifice is shifted, 
and they try again. The various places, where the deity 
is offered raw pork, mutton, and goat's fiesh as an induce¬ 
ment to send rain, are determined by ancient custom. But 
if, after all, no result is obtained, the mandarins are replaced 
by Cabinet Ministers, who officiate in their stead. But if 
neither mandarins nor Cabinet Ministers can extract a drop 
of tain from the deity, recourse is had, as a last resorh fo 
the king, and he comes In great state to offer the sacrifices 
and to procure the salvation of his people. When rain at 
last falls, as it always does, sooner or later, neither the 
sacrificer nor the persons of his suite may take shelter from 
the downpour ; they must wait till midnight before they 
return home. The whole crowd of spectators follows their 
example, for they think that it would be an insult to the 
Sky if they sought to avoid the rain, the object of such 
earnest desires and. prayers. Should anybody be so forgetful 
of common decency as to put on his hat or open his umbrella, 

^ Ch. Dalletj Ifiitmrd dt CstriA (Peiris, lSV+), U pP. c^jnevisS sq. 
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the angry crowd w-ould knock hi*; hat off his hca<k smash 
his umbretia, and overwhelm him under a shower of blows 
and curses.^ 

A mandarin whose sacrifice has been folJowcd by rain 
is regarded as the saviour of his country; the kinjj rewards 
him by [jiving him promotion or a valuable present. In 
the nineteenth century a mandarin of the capital who dared 
to offer the sacrifice before the prescribed hour was im¬ 
mediately dismissed fro in office. But that very night rain 
began to fall ; so the degraded magistrate was restored to his 
dignity and shared the reward with his brother mandarin, 
who officiated the next day^ and who had the good fortune 
to be drenched with rain in the very act of sacrificing. On 
botli of them the king bestowed a deerskin, which was 
carried to their respective abodes with all possible pomp 
and ceromony.’ 

At Seoul, the capital of Corea, sacrifices to procure fine 
weather are offered at the great Soutli Gate, The liour is 
the same, the sacrificer observes the same rules of abstinence, 
and so long as the sacrifices continue the gate is shut day 
and ulght, and all traffic is stopped* Sometimes, too, on 
such occasions it Is forbidden to carry the dead out to burial. 
If at these time? undertakers attempt to conduct funerals, 
whether in ignorance of the edict, or in the hope of evading 
it, or because the date of the obsequies has been fixed by 
the diviners and cannot be postponed, they arc inexorably 
stopped at the gates of the city; and as they cannot return 
hoine before the burial, they and the coffins which they are 
carrying are obliged to remain out in the rain, often for 
several days, till with the return of fine weather the embargo 
on funerals has been rescinded, and the dead are suffered 
peaceably to repair to their long homes.® 

^ Sometimes in great calamities, as when cholera is raging, 
individuals club together or collect mojiey to defray the 
expense of numerous sacrifices, and the king for his part 
essays to appease the wrath of Heaven by granting partial 
or general amnesties.^ 

' Ch. Datlct, Hisfoirg dt rE^iiSf tit a Ch. DaZH, d; r^rHte tLi 

1. pp. cKjfJdx iff. if. 

s Ch. iJaUel, Hhiaii'z df PAiiisf df i CEi. Dullet, di r£jdise de 

Confi, 1. p. CKl. eVtfrir, Le, 
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§ 3 . T/ie Wffrs^ip of th^ Sky in A^inam. 

Ill Ann am, as in China, the sky iproi) is personified as in Antifin] 
an inteliigent, wise, and on the whole beneficent deity. The pcftonifed 
personi Scat ion transpires dearly in such popular expressions asawiscand 
as " Mn Sky " and “ Ml’, Blue Sky " or “ Grandfather Sky ”, 
Grandfather Blue Sky”; for the title Mr. or Monsieur {pnf'^ 
means literally ^grandfather” though it is applied in a com¬ 
plimentary sense to any persoti for whom the speaker 
entertains respect. Sometimes in common speech the noun 
“ sky ” is omitted, while the personification remains. Thus 
you ^l^y hear people say^ Grandfather is raining ”, Grand¬ 
father is causing a flood “ If Grandfather goes on like that 
we shall lose the hari/est But to the mind of the 
Annamites the sky (^roi) is much more than the personified 
cause of atmospheric phenomena. It occupies towards 
mankind the position of an overruling Providencer It is the 
cause of all that happens here on earth. They say, “ fafe 
and death are in the power of Heaven " {trot); Good and 
bad fortune are in the power of Heaven ” ; " Riches and 
honours, want and plenty depend on Heaven ** \ “ It is the 
will of Heaven," It is Heaven, too, that sands the wasting 
sicknesses which spread havoc among the people ; cholera 
or plague is “ Heaven^s evil'^ (dio/t iroty Yet Heaven is 
also beneficent and compassionate. Men appeal to it in 
time of trouble. Thousands of times every day the cry 
goes up from the unfortunate and unhappy in Ann am to 
.a just, a pitiful Heaven; '‘O Heaver {trFi .is the 

.simple appeal; according to the circumstances and feelings 
of the speaker it is a cry of supplication, of suffering, of 
discouragement, of astonishment, or of indignation. Some- 
time.Sj in their despair, men blaspheme Heaven, rendering it 
responsible for the evils that befall them : hence there is 
“ a sin against heaven ” {^Pkam iroi ); and they say that 
Heaven punishes ” {troi phttf). But in calmer moments 
men appeal to Heaven as to a wise and just judge. The)' 
say, Heaven knows ” (trot HHy " Heaven judges ” {trot 
xety meaning, " Keaven sees what I do, he hears what I 

^ L. Cta-di^re, "FhEJoEOphte popfukiic- artUamile.’’ Aathrepsi^ ii. (1907} pp. 

11S-120; P. AimairfrifS (FjlfJS, igri), pp. 262 j^. 
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stay I lie h my svitnuas that 1 speak the truths tliat i am 
mtiocctU; he will nat leave mipuabbcd the wron;^ that is 
done me 'V And it is to thiii great Celestud who 

made man and watched over him during his li/e on earthy 
lltat man retuims after death; tu die 33 " to return to 
Mcaven ” {vi! Thus on the wliole the physical sky 

{iroi) is personified by tSie Annamites as a wise, good, jtist 
and omniscient being, in short, as a high god.' 

Thi*s*^c;ii But if the people are asked whether this great deity, 
Mtitxrjihtg overruling Providence, Is distinct from the material 
lilt: dtvjnc heaven, tlic blue vault that they see above their lie ads, they 
cannot answer Either they have never put the question to 
themselves, or, if they have, they lia\^e I'^ept to themiselves 
the fruit of their reflections.^ It is the old, old riddle, and 
liow can we e?cpect th;tt Annam should find the iinswer? 

EtiHli tviiM /w/ / ant ih^ Situ thit uiouru 

In /\irp/c, nf fheir Lonlforiom; 

Non foUinj^ l/cfuvnt Ti'iih nfl Ait friViiPd 

Afitl fudtkn Ay th€ of Niyht ti/ni J/or/iS 

'fhe sky^ But with such unprofitable subtleties the gi'cat mass ot 
eiikti nij^tijfjnd in Arm am, as elgevvliere, do not concern themselves, 
liinpcror To tlieii' thinking the slcy is a god, and that is an end of it. 

About his personality there is uo manner of doubt. I'hey 
by it court call him Ngoc Hoang, that is, the Emperor of Jade, He 
sen-ct^riiia, dwells in tlic midst of hcavsn and is the supreme ruler of the 
universe. The sun, tfie moon, the stars, the planets, the 
Einfi thunder, the rain, the spirit.^ of the mountaiusj of the rivers, 
So^iherJi jjnd of the forests are all subject to him. It was lie who 
sent to mankind the three great emperors Phuc y, Than 
noug, and Hien vien, Avho taught the human race to till the 
ground and to clothe their nakedness. But the Kjnperor of 
Jade does not dwell in lone splendour above the clouds. He 
is suri'Ounded by a regular court, and in the despatch of all 
business concerning mankind he is assisted by two Secretaries 
of State, who are no other than the Northern StEir and the 
Southern Star. It is the duty of these functionaries to 
superintend and register all things, good and bad, that affect 

^ L. CotUire,^'Phil(iwpbiep[jputaiix: ® L. CacUife, ^^lllilosopllieiiupiilairc 

cmnnisiLe,’' AufArv/nKf ii. (19O7) i>p. ariTiamhc,^-' ii. {1907) p, 

T 3 I j:p, 122 . 
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the welfate of humanity. But lyhile the Southern Star Iceeps 
his eye on the living and records alt their doings^ of which 
they will have to render an account after death, the Northern 
Star is lord of the dead ; he it is who regulates their punish¬ 
ment, increasing^ mitigating^ or suspending it at his dis¬ 
cretion ; and it is to him that, a few days before the end of 
the year, the Spirit of the Kitchen makes his annual report 
on all that, as Guardian of the Hearthj he has seen and 
heard in the house during the past year. In popular art 
the Emperor of Jade is represented clad in a robe of 
imperial yellow, sitting on a throne amid clouds, and holding 
an ivory sceptre in hb clasped hands. On either side of him 
standj at the foot of the throne, the two Secretaries of State, 
each with the emblems of his office, to wit, a register and a 
paint-brush or peric;! wherewith to make the entries in the 
judgment roll. The image or statue of the deity is to be 
seen iti many temples, yet he receives no special woj'ship ; no 
ceremonies are performed and no festivals held in his honour, 
such as are performed and held in honour of the Sun and 
Moon.^ 

The Emperor of Jade is a father; he has sons and The descenc 
daughters. Among the daughters the most celebrated is the 
goddess Li^u Hanh.^ One day when her father had invited daughter to 
a select party of gods to dinner, she was so awkward as to 
break a valuable vase, and for this fault she was banished 
by her stern site to earth. There she became a princess in 
the royal family of the L^s and married a young official 
named Dao Lang. But after three years she died. When 
her husband opened the coffin to take a last look at his dead 
wife the body had vanished. The goddess had resumed the 
likeness of a young damsel, and in that form novir roamed the 
forests^ making the woods echo to her songs and the music 
of the harp There her husband, who was inconsoSable for 
his loss, had the good fortune to fall in vrith her and to 
recognize her with the help of a very elegant poem which 
she had carved on the bark of a tree. They married again 
and lived long years together without ever wearying of 
'their love Her us band devoted himself to the pursuit 

1 P. Girafl, ^fagjt ci 'lieli^»r An- Annam^iei J$ci6), pp. ar^ 

nnmiies, pp. 262-264; tl, Diguet> Us * P. Gkiti, di. p- 264. 
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of literature, graduated with distinction at the university, and • 
rose to be a high mandarin. Their marriage was blessed with 
a son. One day—one melancholy day—while they were 
joyously discussing his future career, they were surprised by 
a strain of .sweet and solemn music which .seemed to proceed 
from the sky. A shudder thrilled the wife: .she started up 
and.said to her husband, “We must part, my darling. Thou 
art Dan I^ng and I am the goddess Lieu Hanh. My father, 
the Emperor of Jade, is calling me to himself. Farewell.” 
She vanished, this time to return no more, and he was left 
lamenting.' 

' E. Dicuet, Ixi Annamitti^ |»j». 225*227; rniiiparf I*, (lifdn,, <»/, riV. 
p. 264. 



CHAPTER V 


WORSHIP OF THE SKY IN AFRICA 

§ I. Worship of the Sky in Western A frica 

Thus far we have discussed the worship of the Sky as it The 
has existed among the civilized peoples of antiquity and 
modern times. But that worship is by no means confined common in 
to civilized nations ; it occurs also commonly enough in 
savage and barbarous tribes. Nor is this surprising. When 
we remember that the religious veneration of the Sky is 
based on a simple personification of the visible firmament, 
in other words, on an attribution to it of qualities and 
powers like those of man in kind, though higher in degree, we 
shall probably be less astonished that so crude a philosophy 
should commend itself to primitive folk than that it should 
so long have survived among peoples at a higher level of 
culture. 

I do not propose to ransack the whole annals of savagery The 
and barbarism in search of sky-gods ; to do so would tax 
too far the patience of my hearers and exceed the time at well 
my disposal. There is the less need for me to dwell at 
length on the topic because the whole of this wide field has 
already been surveyed and mapped by Professor Pettazzoni 
in the learned work to which I have already referred.' For 
my purpose it will suffice to select as examples of this 
particular phase of religion the beliefs and practices of a 
single race, or rather group of races, to wit, the black peoples 
of Africa, among^whom the personification and worship of 

• R. Pettazzoni, Dio, voL i. V Eistre CtUste tulle Credenee dei Pepoli Primiiivi 
(Rome, 1922). 
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triljeii of 
Upper 


the Sky are particularly wcil tlev*dope<l. Wer with ihe 

tribes of Weslen^ AfiicUr 

The TKc ^vorship of the Sky Eifspuaiii to Ik; coiiiuinii In all 

thrsky"^ the ne^^roCi of VVc^iEtrn Afrieaj but iimo3^ iiiauy of thtm it 
jutiCKiL)^ the is cast into the sh<idc by the \vi)r,ship t>i the J^arth aiai of 
the Forest This, for example, true of the Uobns. tribe 
of Upper Seticfjal or the French Siitian, who otcuf^y a 
territory in the vEiUey of the Xij^er to the north f>r iliu hoiy 
Coastd But amoEig the Saiikuras, a braneli of the Bctlxjs, 
who ha^^e been infiuencotJ by MohaEiimeilanism, the Sky- 
god has rcgaineJ some of his original im|Kjrtance because 
his worshippers have itientified him H'ith Allah, SlilJj even 
among them tlie Sky has to yield pieccdcncc to the Fiirth 
and the Forest." Again^ among the N'uuumas, another 
tribe of the SEimc region^ the two grciit deities arc still the 


ThC! 

^■OreliJ]) of 
ihe 

^ Earth and tEie P'oi-est, but the jieoplc :dso revere the Sky or 
the Good God, as they call hisu^ am! they tffTer sacrifices U> 
him when the diviner orders them to do so. At hi,'i bidding 
they ascend one of the terraces of their large family dwell¬ 
ings {st^Aa/iis\ whicl: are buiit of beaten earth ami in their 
massive pnofiorlions often present tl^e appearartce of lofty 
rectangular fortresses rather than of liouses. 'Fhcrc, on the 
terrace, they cut the throat of a fowh throw it in the air, 
and watch it, a,s it flutters and flaps its wings in the agony 
of death. If it expires on its back, the omen is gmjd : 
Heaven has accepted the sacrifice, JJut if the bird docs not 
die on its back, it is a sign that I leaveti l.s displeascti :int! 
rejects the offering. In that case the sacrifices must be 
continued till a victim yields up its life in the required 
position:.^ The worship of the dead forms an important 
element in the religion of the Nunumas; for the souls of 
ancestors are supposed to dwell under ground ami to cause 
the growth of vegetation, particularly of the grain ; hence 
at the time of sowing the seed the head of a famny always 
sacriiices to the ancestral spirits cither at their graves or at 
the little huts dedicated to them.* Now it is noteworthy 

^ L. Tnuslefr /.s Foij' tfn ['h 155. Throufflmut lliu Uistusaiion 

(rorit, 1912 ]^ p. ?4, I Lige n cave^-anii Kky 

* L. TauxIeT, Jjc N^ir (fit lerm-s. 

P- _ ■* L. I.f A'pJr dit ffnHtdaii^ 

* T,u Tmixicr, Le Ifsir Jtt pfj. l S9 
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that in this tribe the Sky-god is always invoked along with 
the ancestral spirits,^ On the terraces of their houses the 
people sometifines erect huge pointed cones of beaten earth 
in honour eitlaor of the ancestors or of the Sky, Further, 
the Nunumas, like other negroes, associate the worship of 
certain pebbles with the worship of the Sky. When the 
head of a family finds in the forest a pebble which attiacts 
his attention by its colour, or beauty, or curious shape, 
he picks it up and takes it home. There he construofa a 
cone of beaten earth, some three feet high at most, and 
sets the pebble on the top of it, and offers sacrifices to 
it, saying that it is the Good God himsdf, or at all events 
a fetish which the Good God has bestowed on him. 

This i$ natural enough, for in the belief of the blacks these 
pebbles have fallen from the Sky, and are in fact fragments 
of that great divinity^^ 

The Kassnnas Fras, another negro people of the saine Tlit 
region, fo the north of the Gold Coast, similarly 
sacrifices to the Sky on the terraces of their houses, among the 
especially when they are about to set out on a journey. 

They also in like manner worship certain pebbles as frag¬ 
ments of the divine Sky, from which they are supposed fo 
have fallen. When a man finds one of these pebbles lie 
constructs a cone of beaten earth in front of the door of his 
house, places the pebble on the top of it, and from time to 
time sacrifices fowls or goats to it. This he usually does in 
obedience to the injunction of a diviner.^ But vrith them, 
as with other tribes of these pai'ts, the worship of the Sky 
appears to be overshadowed by the worship of the Earth 
and of the ancestral spirits. Even when rain is wanted, it 
is not to the Sky but to the Earth and the Ancestors that 
the Kassunas Eras, like the Nunumas, offer sacrifices in 
order to elicit showers from the brazen heaven.* 

Again, the Nankanas, another tribe of the same region. The 
revere the Earth and the Forest as their great deities, but 
they also pay their devotions to the Sky, who, however, is 
not so universaliy feared and respected as the Earth. At 

^ L. TauKicr, Nd^- dit Tnusier, Neir dif 

p. 1^5. Tp, 33S. 

^ L. TftusiQr, Ju£ Nair tin Sondiuty ^ L. Taaxleif, A'fliV dn Sdifdetx, 

195 PP’ ^ 9 ^ 241 JV- 
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Zeko the French official, htnnii TanxicT, to whom wc 
ow^e a valuable account tkf titesc tribes^ uaa lold hy the 
people whom he questioned that everybfxiy tjeheved (u the 
Farth, but that not everybody bcEieved hi thu Sky. How¬ 
ever, the chief of Zcko, to do hicn jujitice^ wiiis not a];e of 
tiiese sccjitics. Like the pious man he was, he Isclievcd in 
the Skyj and from tiiuo to time u\ the courtyard of his 
house he sacrificed fow^ls, slieep, floats, and even oxen to the 
celestial deity* According to the w'orshippers of the Sky in 
this tribe. It is the Sky who bestows rain, and the Thunder 
and Lightning arc his progeny*^ 

*'rt3e Again, the Kassunas-Furas, a tribe situated to the cast 

of the preceding, similarly worship the Karth and the I'orest 

.-unonff i\vii as thc prime divinities, but they also find a place in tlieir 
pantheon hir thc Sky-gotl, wUo bears the name s^f ^Ve, 
w^hiJe ti}e sky itself is called knnhialu or km^kuafm\ thus 
they distinguEsh between the firmament atid the gt>d who 
inhabits it. At the bidding of thc diviner, they sacrifiee 
fowls, millet flour, and so forth to We in order to procure 
many children and many wives* Anybody is free to offer 
such sacrifices, provided that he is instructed to do so by the 
seer. By extension they also give the name of Wu to thc 
divine pebbles which they collect and treasure, because they 
believe them to have fallen from the sky. As for the 
lightning, ii is the sword of the Good God* but they do not 
offer sacrifices to it They believe that it strikes none but 
evildoers.^ 


Tiic ^ Among the Mossi of Yatenga, a district of Upper 

Senegal* the Sky-god ranks as the supreme deity* In 
Eimfin^ itifi theory he is more powerful even than the redoubtable Farth- 
^01. although, unlike that great divinity* he does not busy 

himself with men, and never punishes them. Nevertheless 
everything i$ said to be ordered by him. He resides in the 
sky, and his name is Wende or Wennam/ The Sarnos of 


the same region sacrifice to the Sky, which they represent 
by balls of earth ; they call it lard or iBrod 


’ L. TAUiitr, L& Nuir di* Saudats-, ^ L. TauTfSmr, Le N'air dti Va/aiij^ 
pp. 27ajy. _ _ igi/Ji-P'37?r 

^ L. TftUMicr, Le Fair du Snudariy 
p, 323, In t'lrencb she god’s name is * L, Taiudcr, It da 
&pcl1«d Oii«. p. 694, 
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The Hab^s are an aboriginal people who inhabit a Tim irah^s 
mountairtous district of Upper Senegal ^idthin the great 
bend of the Nigen Formerly they dwelt m the fertile cniiwi 
lowlands of the great Nigerian tableland ; but, driven thence 
by the inroads of their foes the Peub^ they took refuge in the savijs 
mountains, and built their villages on steep slopes or on the 
summits of cliffs, where ever since they have bidden defiance 
to their enemies and preserved their ancient customs and 
heathen religioUr^ They believe that the sky, which they 
call ana-kola, is solid, and that theie is a god of the sky, 
who sends the rain. They call him Amma or Araba. They 
offer sacrifices to him on altars with three points, to which 
they give the same name as to the deity. On some of the 
cliffs may be seen a number of monoliths or menhirs, some 
six feet high, which are usually fixed in clefts of the rock 
and supported by stones at their base; These stones are Thej oflfcr 
^altars of the kind Sky-god Amma or Amba, who bestows the 
rain on mankindr No definite shape is ascribed to him, but liim on 
he is supposed to dwell or to be embodied in the menhirs ; 
and he also resides in caves and piles of rocks. Sacrifices 
arc offered to him at all times. When any one desires to 
obtain a favour of the deity, whether it be rain, or offspring, 
or an increase of worldly goods, he repairs alone to a menhir, 
sprinkles millet flour on it, and utters his prayer. If his 
prayer is granted, he must inform the High Priest {hog'm) 
and the elders of the village. They assemble before the 
sacred stone, and in their presence the worshipper who has 
obtained his wish sacrifices a goat, a cock, and a hen, so that 
the blood drips on the menhir. The flesh of the victim 
is then shared among the persons present. Women arc 
excluded from these sacrifices of thanksgiving. If the 
favoured mortal were to forget thus to testify his gratitude 
to the deity, Amba would take his rev^enge by sending great 
misfortunes upon himr The Hab^s believe that the Earth 
is the wife of Amba, because he fertiliies her every year 
with the rain ; the fruits which, thus fertilized, she brings to 
the birth are deemed the children of Amba.^ 

1 Rr Arnaiwl, "Nflies ain? les ® R. sat Jts 

Mantnerirtfiii Habc", Rez?tti M £jntiipi^ird& ”, Revtv 

ri Tmdiiioris gra^Aie rf des Trtsdf/iifta- 

ii. pp. 24T (1921) PP‘ ^ 5 $ Aa to the Hish 
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The Kulango^p h\ the ifitcrior of the Ivcny Coast, 
the sky, or ratitcr the atmosphere as a preal cecity. 

We are told that like the nther itepnnTh of the Sudan they 
dlstinpeish the ftrmarncnl, uhJeh they iMrlieve to be solid, 
from the atmospheric phcoomcaa, such as clouds, storm, 
rain, thunder and lightoinj^, ivluch take place bencatJj st ; 
and i£ is these pheiuinieEm, and not the blue sky, uhkh they 
deem divine. To this gt>d of the sky, or rather of the 
atmosphere, they offer sacrifices when the diviners commami 
them to do so; and it is he who aemla the thuitder, the 
lightninj^, and the But the Kartti is the great deity 

of the Kulangos. Other tribes in the interior of the Ivory 
Coast, such as the Abrons, the Gans, and tlie Ueghas, deify 
the Sky and the Karth, and O'iTcr sacrifices to tbem.’^ I'he 
Giiros in the interior of the Ivory Coast rcropni?-e the 
divinity of the atuiosphoric sk)', but they dtj ritit .sacrifice 
to it. However, wlien aiii^bcaly has been struck by liglitning, 
they sacrifice a fowl to the lightning in order to apjK^asc it. 
They believe that the polished stone axes of the neolithic 
period, which arc found all over the Ivory Coast, ivore 
thrown down from the sky by the thunder, and they look 
upon thorn as divine. So they collect them and keep tliem 
in vessels of water. From time to tiine thej' bathe in the 
holy water, and offer fmvls to the thunder-stones, that is, 
to the stone axes, trusting thereby to win their favour® 

Among the tribes windi inhabit the Northern Territories 
of the Gold Coast the worship of Sky and Karth [Trevails in 
forms which closely resemble those which we have found to 
be practised by the natives of Upper Senegal ; nor is this 
surprising when we remember that the boundary betivccn 
Senegal and the Gold Coast, in other words, between h'rench 
and British territory, is a purely arbitrary one, being drawn 
straight along the eleventh parallel of Nortli latitude, with 
the result that the same tribes are impartially divided 


I'^riest aiwfV. ]]]>. 249 II l 

iE til* rcUiiittJis aiut EJUiml chibr of o. 
jjTULLp uf ]JC0].>lu ; lie i.H deunn^I lo lic 
more than ^ jnan, anti lit; \i]X& 
ici olissrrc nmiiy la]lO'l^s^ 

^ Lr Tan xier, /.f JVi? 3 f du Bornioul-en 
(raris, 1921), 175 jf. 


^ L. TrtUJiieif, Ua 

353 . 375 > 37 ^ 3 . 3 ^Sn Ao?^ 

^ J* TaukEtjk, Anli'/Vf tfOiitv ei l7ttX:}tf 
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between the two diffei-ent sphoros of political influecicen For 
example, the Nankana (or Nankanni) and the Kassuna 
Fras (or Kassena) iiihabit both sides of the Franco-British 
boundary line.^ The tribes on the Engiish side of the 

boundary have recently been described by Mr. A. W, 

Card in alb and from his description I will borrow what he 
tells us about the worship of the Sky among these people. 
It svill be seen that his account tallies with and confirms 
that of his French colleague, M. Louis Tauxier, across the 
frontier. 

Among the tribes in the Northern Territories of the 

Gold Coast the principal form of worship is that of the 

Earth-gCHds, for of such deities there are many and all have 
different names each community reveres at least one,® 
Thus the natives appear not to have attained to tlie general 
conception of a single god of the whole earth ; tliey conceive 
of a multitude of Earth-gods, each with his own particular 
name and local habitat But every one believes in a 
Supreme Being, the creator of life and the moulder of 
destiny. The Nankanni call him Wuni ; the Kassena call 
him We; and the Builsa call him WenL His powder is 
boundless, and he has pre-ordained everything. No 
definite shape is ascribed to him^ but he apparently lives 
in the sky, or sometimes is identical with the sky or with the 
sun. He stands alone^ and for the most part is not to be 
approached by mere mortals,^ Yet at the same time we 
are told that ^Uhe sky itself—or maybe the Creator—has a 
private worship paid to it. All are at liberty to offer to the 
sky, and In most, but by no means all, houses one wdll see 
on the roof of one of the huts a small pyramid of sun-baked 
mud on the summit of which is a small stone—usually a 
cast-away hand-grinder. This is the sacrificial place fot 
Among these tribes, moreover, as among some of 
the tribes of Upper Senegal, the worship of certain stones 
is confused or blent with the worship of the sky. Stone 
implements abound everywhere, and are supposed by the 
natives to have come from God, or the sky, or the rain, A 

^ A, W, Cnrdinall, Nah'nes gf ^ A. W, Can:litlTi,U, «/. p. ifi. 
fAi TitrticAes of fht GsM , ^ Cnnlliw]!, a*. rR ijp. 22 , 26 . 

Csasi (Latidon, k,d.), pp. Th, i. 

s A. W. Cardbftll, fl/. f!f. 1% M- * A. W. Cardiuall, i?/, Af. pp, aj r^. 
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man wifi pick up and treasiiire any curimisly“slia(>cd stone, 
and if fjood luck should afterwards attend him, he may,, in' 
consultation with the sorcerers, ctmclude lliat lie owes his^ 
prosperity to the stone; and thii.'f in course of time the storto.;!; 
may acquire great renown.^ 

To oiiplain why the slfy is so far away the Kassena say,,^ 
that in the beEinnlng the sky was so close to the ground -'i 
that it was in the way of an old ivoman who was about to 
cook. In a rage she cut a slice off the sky and made it 
into soup. At this indignity the Sky was so vexed that he 
went aw'ay to the place vvliich he (iccupies to the present 
day. Similarly the Ashantis tell how in days of old the 
sky w'as so near the earth that a woman who was iJounding 
yams hit it continually with her pestle. This was more 
than the Sky could stands and he withdrew out of her reatrh,'^ 
Almost exactly the same story is told by the Kpelle,,a negro 
tribe of Liberia,* 

Jiot among these tribes, while the worship of the Karth- ^ 
gods is the most important for the community^ that of 
ancestors is by far the most important for the individual, 

A religious man will do nothing without a sacrifice of some 
sort, generally a fowl, to his ancestors. Jn e\^cry courtyard 
may be seen the mound that stands for the foin’ider*,s grave,, 
and outside of it are little pyramids rcpre,scnting other 
deceased members of the family. Each pyramid is capped 
with a stone, on which are laid blood and feathers from 
the sacrifices. And when a family migrates, earth from the 
pyramids is carried to the new abode, and there the sacrifices 
to the dead are offered as before.^ 


To the south of the territory occupied by these tribes 
stretches the great extent of country inhabited by a race of 
true negroes, who speak dialects of a language known as the 
Tshi, Tshwij or Twi. It is a land of countless small hills 
and low ranges^ all covered by dense tropical fore.it. The 
climate is hot, oppressive^ and in a high degree unfavourable 
to the physical and mental energies of man. The natives live 


* A, W. CwdinAlli fip. city p, 2.3. itt {t’r()ltrrtg(!n mut 

® A. W. CftTidinnll, 0 />.citypp. £3 rq. Lci[J!;]}f, 7931), 

* D. Wcslcrmfttiaj, Die eia * A. W, CunJina]!, a/, |i. 45, 
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in insignificant viMages and hamlets^ built in small clearings 
of the forest j comiminication is kept up by narrow paths 
cut through the jungle. With the exception of Coomassie 
(the capital of Ashanti) and Djuabin^ there is no purely 
native assemblage of buildings which deserves the name of 
town. In such a country, where men live in small isolated 
communities, mere specks in a vast tract of almost impene¬ 
trable forest, ideas permeate but slowly ■ shut off from the 
outer world by their woods, and enervated by the deadly 
influence of the climate, the people have remained in a 
backward condition little, if at all, in advance of that in 
which they were discovered by the Portuguese navigators 
more'than four hundred years ago.’^ To the east of their 
country stretches, a$ far as the Benin River, the territory The E^c- 
occupied by the Ewe^speaking and Yoruba-speaking peoples, 

AU three languages—the Tshi, the Ewe, and the Yoruba—Yomta, 
belong to the same family of speech, and all three peoples 
appear to have sprung from a common stock. But they 
differ in the degree of culture they have reached as we 
proceed from west to east, the Tshis in the west being 
the most savage, and the Yorubas in the east being the 
most advanced, while between them the Ewes occupy an 
intermediate positson in respect of culture as well as of 
locality. The more open and level country Inhabited by the 
Ewes and the Yorubas, by facilitating communication, may 
partially account for their greater progress in the direction 
of civilization.^ The religions of all three peoples conform 
to the same type, and they all entertain similar views as to 
the Sky-god, who stands at the head of their pantheon. The 
same may be said of the GSs, a kindred people who inhabit 
the Gold Coast immediately to the west of the Volta Rlver^ 

Their language (the Ga) belongs to the same family of speech, 
and their religious beliefs resemble very closely those of their 
neighbours the Tshis.^ 

Among the Tshi-speaking peoples the Ashantis are by 
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Amrtii^f tiiE far tlic most powerful and the moj^t famous, 'I'hey regard 

Karth as their Uva great dcitic^d ]Jut, 
B^id unlike the trihes of Upper Scpiega!, they rank the Sky a,lx>v* 
Earth, I!e la indeed the greatest of their gtxis, the 
iticprx^iLLht Supreme lacing,” n Is name m the Tshi language is tJnyame, 
cifihL-RfitK „ Shining One", shortened into ^Xynmcn or lengthened 
into Onyankopnii or Xyankopoit* These namo.s arc applied 
both to the deity and to the sky, Tlic l\shi negro conceives 
of the visible sky as animated : tlie firmament is. as it were, 
the body, or at least the abode, of the tieityi, who is its souk 
It is remarkable that the same name for the deity occurs in 
the languages of widely separated tribes of the Ilantu stock 
Tti \Ve,stern Africa. Thus in Du all a it is Nyainbc, in the 
language of Angola it is Mdr.atnbi or KuamVii, in Heiero 
it is Ndyatnbij and similar names occur in many inter¬ 
mediate tongues^^ In the language of the Ga.'^ of the 
Gold Coast the name both of the Sky and of the Sky-god 
IS Wyotiino.^ 

The general character of this Sky-god. whoi untler many 
names is worshipped by many tribes of Western Africaj has. 

thus described hy Miss Mary Kingsley’; " l^o trace 
of snn-Avorship have I ever founds The firmament is. I 
believe, always the great IndifTcrent and neglected god. 
the Nyan Kupon of the Tsehwi, and the AnKambe. JS'zanij 
etc,3 of the i^antu races. The African, thinks this god 
has great power if be would only exert it, and when 
things go very badly with him, when the rivcr rises 
higher than usual and sweeps asvay his home and his 
plantations; when the smallpox stalks through the land, and 
day and night the corpses float down the river past him, and 
he finds, them jammed among his canoes that are tied to the 
beachj and choking up his fish traps j: and then when at last 
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the death-wail over its victims goes up riight and day from 
his own vitlage^ he wiil rise up and call upon this great god 
ill the terror maddened by despair, that he may bear and 
restrain the workings of these Josser devils^”^ 

" The general bias of the negro mindsays Sir A. B. Ellis, a. e. Ellis 
“ has been in favour of selecting the firmament for the chief 

^ ^ Acncaa 

Nature-god, instead of the Sun, Moon, or Earth; and in tliis worship or 
respect the natives resemble the Aryan Hindus, Greeks, and 
Romans, with whom Dyaus pi tar, Zeus, and Jupiter equally 
represented the firmament”.^ “The Tshis and use the 
words Nyankupon and Nyon mo to express sky, rain, or 
thunder and lightning, and the Ewes and Yorubas, the words 
Mawu and 01 orun to express the two former. The Tshi 
people say Nyankupon bom (Nyankupon knocks), 'It is 
thundei'ing ^; Nyunkupon aba (Nyankupon has come), Mt is 
raining^; and the Ga peoples, ' Nyanmo knocks (thunders),' 
'Nyanmo pours', ‘Nyanmo drizzles’, etc., w^hile in just the same 
way the Ancient Greeks ascribed these phenomena to Zeus, 
who snowed, rained, hailed, gathered clouds, and thundered. 
Nyankupon has for epithets the following : Amom (Giver of 
Rain); Atytavua (Giver of Sunshine); Tei&r&bci&n^H (Wide- 
spreading Creator of W^ater), and Tyaduampon^ which seems 
to mean ' Stretched-out Roof’ to draw or drag, 

wood, and pon<, flat surface).” ® 

In the Ashanti Language the rainbow is called literally 


^ ilary H. I^jng 91 ey, Tnxvds tn- 
Wesi Africa (Loniion, 1S97), p, 5 * 3 ^- 
Comparc R. H. Nassau, Fttithism in 
tVssl Africa {Lcindail, 1904), ^ 3^, 
vvho gives as diflferent fortns of the 
god's mime " Auyamtic, Auj-ambift, 
NJjunbI, NiJimbS, .^.niam, or, in oilier 
parts, Ukuku, Suku, ^Tld so jorth 
And Oil Ulis Sky-god in general, see 
R, Pettazzoni, Nte, ]. 1- Ceij/ie 

Crelsiise dei Popiii Primiiivi 
(Roma, 192 a)* pp. £34 Among 
the Ibo!^ nn important people of 
SouthtTH Nigeria, the name of the 
Sitprcrtie God is Cukn or Chukn ; blit 
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Thomas, Anihropffitgieal *Repsri oTf- 
the I60-speaking Pe&H^ Nigeria 
{I.ondt]n, 1,^6 J^.5 G-T.Baffin, 

Ameng the pf Nigeria ^London, 


19aih pp- 2T4 -£i 6'- According to 
Air. Basden {pJ>. til. p. £13), this god 
"is heUeved Lo control fill things in 
heaven and earlh, find di&penSeS rc- 
wsiTda and punishments EiCeOrding In 
merit”. On the dlher hand, Mr, 
'fhomas tells us {pp, cii. p. 27) that 
-Cuku appears to play a relatively 
ilnimportfint part in the lives of the 
people. 1 have nowhere found any 
sacrifice lo h 3 m.“ Soku is the name 
for God also in the Ovimhandn Irihc 
of Eihe in Angollt, See D. Campbell, 
In the HiAri ef Bamuiend {London, 
p. 245. 
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Ktane t-uitii the Sky-god's bow/ and stone ccUs aro named t]io Skyngod'a 
axes {^Myame akumtiji or the Sky-giid's hoes (^Ny<tm€ asos$), 
Mfiaiiiis They are supposed to fall from the sky during thunder- 
and to bury ihetnsdvcs iii I he cartls. The natives 
CFriioL'j, believe that* coming from the Sky-”fK! 'Nyame, stone celts 
are endowed with some of thq [jowtr of that great spirit. 
I fence they are constantly found a.s appurtenances of the 
inferior gotls and of oh amts \; ItcEiee* looj 

the medical virtue ascribed to them. To cure diseases they 
are sometimes fa.'stencd to the body of ihe siifTcrcrT nr they 
arc ground down to a |>oivder* whicli is given him to 
swallow. However^ there are still alive in Aslianti old men 
who know that tliese stone ceU.s were made by luimiin hands^ 
and that the}- were used by their anccHtors not so long ago 
at a tc[ne when the smelting of iron was alrcatl}' priictised.^ 
When a tree is cleft by lightning* a comrnon man will say 
that it has been split by the Sky-god's axe*^ 

'Nynnic 'NyaEtic, the Supreme Jldng of the Asftantis, is thouglit 
fh^aky”i:ui dwell somewhat aloof in his firmament and to be too far 
ewiecrns away to concern himself directly with the affairs of man, 
StuTthh delegated some of his powers to ]iis lieutenants, 

humnci the lesser gods who act as his vice-gcrents on 

earth.^ Yet there are beautifully designed temples of the 
Sky-god hiddt^t away in remote corners of the older palaces, 
and these temples are served by priests. Moreover, almost 
every courtyard in Ashanti contains an altar of the S];y-god 
in the shape of a forked branch cut from a certaici tree which 
AEti^rsofibe the Ashantis call the Sky-god's tree (^Nyaf}i£ (/na\ Between 
UrtsH^ofthe branches* which are cut short, is fixed a basin or a pot ; 
in this receptacle the offerings are placed, and in it is 
generally to be found a neolithic celt, one of the Sky-god’s 
axes, Theso rude altars of the Sky-god are frequently 
represented on ancient Ashanti weights* On one such 
weight, for example, we see a man offering a fowl at one of 
these altars, while two eggs are shown lying in the basin 
on the top of the forked pole.'® Mashed yams are sometimes 
thro^vm on the roof of the house as an offering to the Sky- 

^ R. -S, Rattmy, p. 174. ^ R. S. •Rattray, [\ 142, 

^ R. S, Rattray, yirAtiJiii\ pp. 31* jj. with the plaL* ccnupnre p. 51, 

^ R. S. Rattmy* p. 176- R. S. Rattray, AjAuhF, p. Jia* 

* R. S. Rattray, A-rAmfi, pp, S6,14.T. wkh Fig. 135 TacLn^ p, jio. 
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g^otl and to the spirits of the Eaith,^ When a driirnmer is 
about to beat a drum for the first time on a particular day, 
he pours some drops of wine on the drum and calls upon the 
gods of the Sky and the Earth and many other deities to 
drink.^ In prayers the Sky-god is addressed as "He upon Oaihi by 
whom men lean and do not fallV When an under-chief^J^ 
swore fealty to his liege lord, a sword was given him, and he 
turned the point of it first to the sky and then to the earth. 
Thereupon he bent his head^ and while the great chief 
placed his left foot on it, the subject prayed that the gods 
of the Slcy and the Earth might catch him^ if ever he should 
turn tj'aitor to his lord,^ We have seen that in like manner 
the ancient Greeks swore by Sky and Earth.* 

A popular myth, known from one end of Ashanti to the 
other, relates that 'Nyame,. the Sky-god, had various sons, 
of whom one was a favourite^ and that he sent them down at 

to earth to receive benefits from, and to confer them upon, s^y^.god. * 
mankind. All these sons bore the names of what arc now 
waters, whether rivers, lakes, or the sea. Thus it would 
seern that in Ashanti waters are looked upon as emanations 
of the Sky-god and as containing, in greater or less degree, 
the spirit or virtue of the divine Creator.*^ Grandmother 
Asiama, the traditionary foundress and first ruler of the 
Beretuo clan^ is said to have come from the Sky-god ; ^ and 
that great deity is reported to have sent down a python and 
a. dove, which are the respective totemS of two other Ashanti 
dans.^ 

■■ One of our best authorities on the religion of these Tb^sky- 
people, the late Sir A, B. Ellis, was formerly of opinion that 
their Sky-god, whom he calls Nana-Nyankupon, “ the Lord ^ 

of the Sky was borrowed by them from the Christians and nniii* 
was in fact little more than Jehovah under a new name and 
a thin disguise.'^ But this opinion he afterwards saw reason from 
to retract. Discussing the nature of Mawu, the Sky-god of H.urojKBju. 


^ E, S. Kattray, AsAatui, p. gi. 

^ E. S. Eittiay, AiAaaii,-pp. 263 ay?. 
^ E. S. Eftttray* pp. 

1 ^ 5 , 397, 

^ K.S. Rattray, Aikajitit pp. 225 . 

Abovie, p. 42. 


^ E. Sl Rattray, Askiitiiif pp. ri^5 
jf., compare p. 5+, 

^ R. S. Eatn-ay* Asloftii, p. iii. 
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the Kwe-sixi^tkitig jitoplts tho Stare Ih^ast, he uhiitrrveg i 
" While upon the subject nf this t uiay as ivcll say that, 
from additional evidence I have sbice collet;tech 1 now think 
that the view I expiessvtl concvridnt^ the firijiin fif Nyan- 
ktipoiif the para] Id ^od of the Tshbspeaking peoplcji^' was 
iiiconcct; and that instead of his bdii^ the rhi'isiian God^ 
borrowed and thinly dis^uiHed^ 1 now hnld that he is^ like 
Mawn^ the Sky-goch or hulwdling spirit tif the sky; and 
that, also like Mawi^ he has been to :t terUiiri extent con¬ 
founded witli Jehovalt. k is vv<irthy of rentark that JijttH- 
kttifi means ' ratri ^ atid “ raiiibuw^while the 

word uyanhip^H itself is as frequerUiy iisul Ut expruKs sky, 
firmament, thunder, or rain, as it is as a jmiper naiiie/‘^' 

Tlio view^ that the Sky-j^od of the Ashantis and other 
Tshi-speaking peoples is a pure pruduct of native thought, 
and that the rcsemblauce whkh he presents to the Jehovah 
of the Jew^*; and Christians is the result of the strut Ear, but 
independent, working of the human mind iii resjjtmse U> 
!>imilar natural surroundings, is strongly coufirinctl by the 
latest and probably the best-informed investigator of Ashanti 
religion, Captain R. S. Rattray, lie says: " I have ahx-ady 
stated that 1 am convinced that the conccplioig in the 
Ashanti mind, of a Supreme Reing has nothing w'haLever to 
do with missionary influence, nor is it to be ascrlbcii to con* 
tact with Christians or even, 1 behove, with Moliamirurtians. 
* . . I believe that such a thought, so far from pnirtuiaLEug 
an advanced stage tn culture and what we term civih'/ation, 
may %yt!ll be the product of the mind of a primitive ijcoplc 
who live face to face with nature, perhaps unclothed, slce[jing 
under the stars, seeing great rivers dry up and yet again 
become rushing torrents, seeing tlie lightning from the 
heavens rending great trees and killing men and beasts, de¬ 
pending upon the rains for their own lives and those of their 
herds, observing that the vciy trees, and herbs, and grass 
can only live if they are watered from the skies. 



^ The Tshi t>f TwE Eajiguage is 
^pakctl in the EauLhcrci purl of the 
Gold OoEist, inctudin^ Ashanti ? in 
the northecn p^irt another 'bo^b^c, 
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"1 can see no reason^ therefore, why the idea of one 
great God, who is the Firmament, upon whom ultimately 
all life depends, should not have been the conception of a 
people living under the conditions of the Ashanti of old.^ 
arid I can see no just cause for attributing what we have 
come to regard as one of the noblest conceptions of man's 
mind, to dwellers in, and builders of, cities, and to writers 
and pieadors of parchments and boohs. 

“ In a sense, therefore, it is true that this great Supreme * 

Being, the conception of whom has been innate in the minds 
of the Ashanti, is the Jehovah of the Israelites. It was He 
who ^of old left His own dwelling above the vaulted sky, and 
entered the, tent of dyed skins, where was His earthly abode 
and His shrine, when He came down to protect the children 
of Israel in their march to the Piiomised Land."' ^ 

* It is natural that the Ashantis should notice and ac^ 
knowledge the resembfance of their Sky-god to the Su preme 
Being of Christians and Moslems. Captam Rattray was 
told by a native that “ the Allah of the Mohammedan was 
just the same as the 'Nyame of the Ashanti V 

But when^ on the strength of this resemblance of ’Nyame 
to Jehovah, Captain Rattray asked an old priest why he did 
not put all his trust in the one great God and neglect the 
lesser deities, tiie Ashanti was by no means prepared to Yet ihe 
renounce polytheism in favour of monotheism, and he 
rendered a reason for the faith that was in him. He said: poiyitiEiBin 
“ We in Ashanti dare not worship the Sky “god alone, or the 
Earth-goddess alone, or any one spirit We have to protect 
ourselves against, and use when we can^ the spirits of all 
things in the Sky and upon Earth. You go to the foi^est, 
see some wdld animah hre at it, and find you have kiiled a 
man. You dismiss your servant, but later find you miss 
him. You take your cutlass to hack at what you think is . 
a branch, and find you have cut your own arm. There are 
people who can transform themselves into leopards ; Hhe 
grass-land people’ are especlall}’' good at turning into hyenas. 

^ R, S. Hattrayi Aihanii^ pp. 140 fNyaiikupoji), wallicmt noltctfig th^t ttic 

Capbftin Ratlmy #ftveiely rebukes gfiLlaat Md [earned colone] hinl ^frer- 
hcB euperiur offiew, GoTonel Str A. B, wartia eiiplintly recanLctT his heresy. 

Ellis (pp. 139 Jy.), tbrhifi former view ® R. S. Rattray, Aihantij p. (£4 
of rhe Christian arigifi of 'NyuTue nofe i. 
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There are witthts wito c:in make ytai wither ami dit' 
There arc trees which fait ami kill yoiii. 'rht-re are 

livers which drown )'on. If J see fi>nr tar five Miiroiscanii, I 
do not make much of one abnc% and It^nore I he rest, lest 
itiey too may have ^Hjwer and l>atc me."' 

Among the numcroita spirits whom the As'hanti is thus 
obliged to recognijte am.1, as far as poasihle, to conciliate^ 
the most important for his practical welfare a[>pcar tu be 
the spirits of his own dead ancestors. {)n this subject I 
will again quote the w'eighty wortls of Captain Rattray. 
He writes: ** It Is not, however^ the Sky and the Harth 
deities who in Ashanti arc held Uj be the prime factors in 
shaping and mEluencsng the actions and destinies of man- 
kind. These great imsceti; powers are generally too remote 
or perhaps too mighty to be concemet! very intimately with 
the Individual clan, mnch less with the Individual member 
of that clan, and the predominant influences in the 
Ashanti religion are neither ’ Saturday Sky - god' nor 
'Thursday Earth'godde.ssnor even the hundreds of gods 
(itdflssuft), with which it is true the land is filled, but are the 
the spirits of the departed forebears of the clan. 
They arc the real landowners, who, though loog^ departed, 
still continue to take a llveiy Interest in the land from which 
they had their origin or which they once owuetL The 
Ashanti land laws of to-day appear but the logical outcome 
of a belief which, in the not very remote past, considered 
the living landowners as but holding ^ it were tenancies 
at will from the dead, and as being the trustees of the 
latter,” ^ 

'' The student of the English law of Real Prt3petty who 
comes to examine the Ashanti law relating to that subject, 
will at first be astonished to find that a system, wliich he 
had been taught to believe was peculiar to his own country, 
had an almost exact replica In West Africa among the 
AshantL Topham, one of our authorities on the law of Real 
Property, writes, 'The law relating to land is the most difhcuit 
branch of English law, partly because it is peculiar to England 
and differs widely from any other system, a^d partly because 
it is founded in ancient rules and formalities invented to suit 
^ R, Sh Rftllray, Asianfi, p, ijo. * J{,, S.+ Rnllnij, p. 2(6, 
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a society b which writing wajs almost unknown^ and land was 
by far the most important form of wealthThe student who 
argues that the similarity in our own ancient feudal land 
laws to the system evolved in Ashanti was due to any culture 
contact or to European influences is, I believe, arguing on a 
faulty premissn The human mind and human intelligencej 
even among peoples so widely separated in culture as the 
Ashanti and the English of the eleventh century, seem often 
to have reacted in a like manner to a similar stimulus, and 
the Ashanti, under certain conditions not unlike those exist¬ 
ing at the time of the Norman conquest, seem to have evolved 
an aliTXpst exactly similar land code.. This is not a matter 
of surprise when we know that our own ,]and laws, like theirs, 
were ^ invented to suit a state of society in w^hich writing was 
almost unknown and land was by far the most important form 
of wealth ^ 

* 

What Captain Rattray here judiciously observes as to the So [he 
independent origin of the similar land laws of Ashanti and 
England applies, with the necessary modifications, to the ship or the 
similarities in the worship of the Sky'god which we find 
among so many races of men separated from each other differeui; 
by long distances In space and long ages in time. These protlircts 
similarities, too, at least the greater part of them, are not to*r^- , 

^ , . , , , ^ \ T ■ dependent 

be explained by a theory of borrowing, by an hypothesis cyaluiji&ri. 
that the worship of the Sky-god was invented once for all 
in a single place by a single people, who thereafter passed 
on the invention to other tribes and nations, till, in ever- 
widening circles, it had spread almost to the ends of the 
earth. With far greater probability such resemblances may 
be deduced from the similarity, first of the human mind in 
all latitudes, and next of the blue vault of heaven which, lit 
up by sun, moon, and stars, everywhere looks down in 
serene majesty on all the races of man. 

Lilce many other African tribes, the Tshi-^spealcing people ^ 
of the Gold Coast teil stories which profess to explain human 
mortality by the negligence or .perversity of a messenger ; 

whom the Sky-god had sent to men with the glad ^ 

that death w'ould ndt be for them the end of all things* One jnessme^a 
form of the story runs thus. In the beginning, when sky 
1 R. s, RfiUffty, Ask^i^ pp. 2J3 ff. 
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and earth existed, but as yet there ^vere tmi men oi^ carth,'| 
there fell a j^reat rain, and sonn after it luul ceased a great 
chain was let devvn from heaven Ip earth with hieven men 
haitginf^ on it. I’hese eucet hat! Ijcen created by the Sky-god 
Onyanko[ion, ;md they reached the earth by means of the 
chain. Npt Ioei^^ aftoj wards the a goat from 

heaven to deliver the following message to the seven meni 
“There is something that is called Death; it will one day 
kill some of you ; but though you die, you vvill not perish 
utterly^ but you will come to me lierc in heaven ”, The goat 
went on hb tvay^ but when he canic near the town he stopped 
to browse on a bush. When the Sky-god saw that the goat 
loitered b}' the way^ he sent a shee[> to deliver the same 
message. The slreep went^ but did not say what God had 
commanded her to .say; fur she [serverted the rnessEigc and 
SEtid to tncti, When yt>u once die, you perish^ and have no 
place to go to " Afterwards the goat came artd said, God 
(Onyankopon) says you will die^ it is true, but that will not 
be the end of you, for you will come to me ". Hut the men 
answered, “ No, goat, God (Onyankopou) did not sui' that to 
you. What the sheep first reported, by that we shall abide,”^ 
Ill another version of the story the parts of the goEit and the 
sheep are inverted; it is the sheep that bears the good tidings 
and loiters by the way to browse, and it Is the goat that 
bears the evil tidings and is the first to deliver them. The 
story ends with the melancholy reflection that '' if only the 
sheep had made good speed with her message, man would 
have died but returned after death; but the goat made better 
speed with the contrary messagCj so man returns no more 
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TheSlty- The Ewe-speaking peoples are a race of pure negroes, 
inhabit the Slave Coast of West Africa, including what 
dtitjf of ttie we may call the provinces of Togo on the ^vest and Dahomey 

their religious system^ the Sley-god Mawu 
ranks as the highest deity of the pantheon. His name is 


^ J, G- Chri&LalEer, " KeE^^'^SBEen 
vort tier Goldkl'iate Ztiiithrift fii* 
afrikaniidts Sprdiheny i, (EcrlLtl, 1SH7— 
1SSS5, pp. 31-55* I haira rcpoiLcd 
this Stony slse-whcTfl in ih& 

Old Tisismefif, i. 5 S .}. 


® J. G. Chiistflller, tf/. rrV. pp. 56 - 
3 Sr Com pure li, PcrrcEaujc, CAta iit 
AfAarifi (Ntuchllcl, 1^6)^ pp, 198 
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used equi^ralent to sky or firmament; " ajid the god him¬ 
self is no other than the indwelling spirit of the firmaiiientj 
the deified canopy of the heave ns The name of Mawu 
is known throughout the whole of the country, wherever the 
Ewe language is spoken, from the coast far into the interior, 
and is of importance in the daily life of the people. The 
idea of the Sky-god is not of foreign origin, a reflection of 
missionary teaching; it is an ancient possession of the race 
and is said to have formerly occupied an even higher place 
in the popular religion than it does at the present day. The 
conception seems to have been moulded directly on the 
sight/>f the celestial vault The light which floods the sky 
is conceived as the oil with which the deity anoints his 
gigantic body ; the blue colour of the sky is the veil behind 
which he hides his face ; and the varied formations of the 
clouds are the robes and the ornaments which he puts 
on from time to time.“ When the morning clouds are seen 
encircled with a rim of light and the blue sky peeps between 
the rifts^ the natives say, " Mawu has donned his coat of 
many colours The proper name for the visible sky is 
dsing-bsj but the visible sky is also called Maiaugd^ “ the great 
God In a native assembly a man has been heard to say^ 

“ 1 have always loolced up to the visible sky as to God. 
When I spoke of God„ I spoke of the sky, and when I 
spoke of the sky, I thought of God Another man observed, 

“ Wherever the sky is, there is God ; for the sky is God 

The meaning and derivation of Mawu, the name of the 'The 
Sky-god, appear to be uncertain. According to Sir A. B. 

Ellis, the word h derived from a root signifying to i^awu. 
stretch over, to overshadow ”, so that would be literally 

“the canopy of heaven”.® According tO' the experienced 
German missionary, Jakob Spieth, to w’-hom we Owe the most 
thorough investigation of the religion of the Ewe^speaking 
peoples, the natives agree in explaining the root to 
signify *‘more" or “surpassing”; so that Mawu should 
mean, “ The Surpassing "He who is and has more than 

^ (Sir) A.B, Ellis, Ths Fifte-spgaking -in Siid-Tpgi> (LeSpiig, 191 iJ? P' 5- 

West ^ J ■ Spitth, JPe p,424' 

fixjiitlon, p, 3.x i J, Spiith, Tit ^ 

Swe-SinT/irfig I9a6)j p, 67 -*. * (Sir) A. K. Sltia, TA^ £wJjl£siirrg 

^ J, Spielh, TiS TtS^on ler Eweir Te^/is of iAi Sisas £Wj/, p, 3*- 
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men In fact, the natives always end their explanations oiT' 
the name by say i n nusutnii*\ “He surpasses every¬ 

thing that exists lUil the missionary jirudcntly warns us 
that all such interprctati*)ns rest rather on conjectures and 
assertions of the natives than on exact philolo*;ic€al investiga¬ 
tion. lie himself inclines to discover the essentia] part of 
the name in the syllabic //m, of which the natives give 
various inconsistent explanations; and he interprets the 
whole name in the sense of a bein^ who is opposed to all 
wrath, revenge, and wrong. “His nature contains no vevt^ 
that is, nothing that causes pain or injury. The worshipper 
of Maw'u may therefore paint himself only with white and 
wear only white cloth; white colour alone harmonizes with ma. 
h'or the same reason during the worship of Mawu he may not 
have anything to do with the Karth-gods or with magic.” ‘ 
Howcjneof Hut while Mawu apfjears to be essentially a gt)d of the 
fwowns pl^ysical sky, popular fancy invests him with the form anu 
chwiied his attributes of a man.* He is supposed to be married to the 
^hrrout . hcncc he is addressed as “Husband of the Earth", 
and also as “ Our Father According to one account he 
has two wives. His first wife, Kusoako, bore him a son 
named Mawute, who stammered ; his second wife, llaka, 
bore him a son named Adedze, who did not stammer. One 
morning Adedze went to his divine father to greet him. 
Touched by this polite attention, his father promised to 
bestow on him his power, his royal insignia, and his warlike 
accoutrements. But Mawu’s other wife, the mother of the 
stammerer, happened to overhear this promise, atid she said 
to her son, “ Stop stammering and speak rightly! Go to 
thy father, Mawu, that thou mayest get his royal insignia.” 
Her son Mawute obeyed, and when he came to his father 
Mawu, and spoke to him without stammering, his father 
thought that he was his son Adedze, and gave him his 
royal insignia. But after that Mawute had thus deceived 
his father, Mawu’s other son Adedze came to his father and 
said, “ Father, I have come to thee to get what thou didst 
promise me yesterday’’. His father said, “ Hast thou not 

* J. .Spietb, DU Ewt-Siiimmtt pp. in IS i id.. Die Ewe- 

421-423. Steimme, p. 424. 

’ J. Spielh, DU Rut-SliiMime, p. ' 

* J, Spielh, DU ReKgim dtr E%veer 423. 
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a. 3 re*tdy come and received that which I promised thee ?" 

Eut Adcdze answered^ Nay^ I have not been with thee” 

Then said his father, Therefore hath thy brother taken 
away the promise^ and [ possess nothing' else But his son 
Adedze earnestly entreated him^ and his father^ Mawu, 
bestowed on him power alsa^ 

The natives say that long’ ago the great god MawuWhvMiwu 
dwelt among men on terms of intimacy, hut that through 
their guilt he was forced to withdraw to an infinite distance h^vien. 
and to delegate the conduct of affairs to the Inferior gods,^ 

The offence which gave umbrage to the deity is variously 
related^ According to one account, the sky was once so near 
the earth that men could touch it with their hands. Hence 
when they kindled a fire the smoke blew into the Sky-god’s 
eyes so that they smarted, and that is why he retired so far 
away. Others say that after their meals people used to wipe 
their dirty fingers on the sky, and even thrust their porridge- 
pestles into the Sky-god’s face. That was naturally more 
than he could put up vrith, and in dudgeon he withdrew to 
his present exalted position in the sky.® There, according to 
some, he dwells in a space surrounded by fire ; but according 
to others he resides in a house which stands In a large 
garden planted with banana trees.^ Thus the Sky-godj 
Mawu, is conceived of as distinct from the physical sky. A 
priest of the Earth explicitly declared, " Mawu is not the 
Slcy (d^smgbe), but he has his dwelling in the sky 

In his capacity of Sky-god, Mawu sends the rain as a 
good gift to men.*^ Henco in time of drought the god*s priest 
prays to the Sky, saying, 0 our father and our Lord, we the rain, 
thank thee. But see how parched our land is t It is very 
dry and we must Suffer hunger. Grant that to-day, even 
to-day, the rain may falll”^ But while Mawh controls the 


1 J. Spicth, Dw Relfgim dsr E’vostr 
in SUd-Toga, pp. aS j#. This stoiy is 
tsjld t)y tht TiatiTcs in ttifi neighbc^ihood 
of Muunf Agn. It presents a- sospUiocs 
vcscmlilatice to the EEbUcnl Story of 
how Jacob, at the instigntion of his 
mother, intercepted the patemaJ bless¬ 
ing which was design^ for hIs elder 
brother Eran (Genesis Ksv-ii.). 

2 J. Spicih, Bit ETHi'SiifBifHtT. 

419 - 


’ J, Spietb, Bit Ewt^Slamviei p, 

4 l 3 r 

^ Jr Spietb, Bit ETot-Sisfisfrif, p. 
67 *, compare p- 424 , 

* Jr Spieth, Bit EjBt-SianrrFft-j p. 
424 - 

* Jr bpietfi, Bii RtRj^ion- def Et^tti- 

in pp. 15 j 25. 

^ jf. Spielhj Dii EifiS'SiiiViffit^ pp. 
72 p 432 ’ 
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rain, and keeps a va^t .store of water in tbe ftrir^-anient, which 
he lets out at witl, tire sea^snns on the Slave are so 

regular that there is rarely cither droiij^lit or itj ocul ; hence 
the natives arc scldojn driven to the iiEjcessity oj Oipjjcalhig 
to the Sky-god to increase nr dinitnis]] tlic rahifarjl' The 
rainboiv is a sign given by Alawu. When it is sven U. 
over the valley instead of over ihc moiintam, it is a s» 
that Mawu is angry because tff man''s disutit-dieiicc, aiul it is 
needful to appease him by pouring palm-wine and Mootl on 
the earth." Jn Ag^J^ when a rainbow ajtpcars iti ihr sky, 
they say, "Ku-soakn (the wife of Mawu)aEui licr luiskind arc 
departing Etnd going Isomc^',* 

According to Lieutenant Hcrokf. white l'lwr-s| m aking 
negroes of Togo eiUertaiji a profound bt'h'uf jgi Mawu as :i 
higher divine beings they cunCL-lve of luni on the analogy [»f 
a great African kiEig who .sft.s enthroiicd and lives at ease m 
hh eapitalj doing tmthing\ while he leaves the guvemmejit 
of the country to his chiefs. SiniilaEly Mauu U ^tE]^J^E^sed 
to be an aU-powerfkd kingiWho crcMtal the ivorUl amt is still 
lord of it, but has now retired from it and is far tfu^ high 
and mighty to trouble himself about nit the mjus of men. 
Therefore he leaves the conduce of affairs in the hands nf 
his chiefs^ who are the minor deitieR or fetishes. Vet is 
a friend of men and so great and gocKl that lu: dvEiiands 
no ofTerings from them. Alt would go well with ihe wrtrld 
if oEily Mawu kept the reins in his owm hands instead of 
committing them to the fetishes;. These represent the 
various forces of nature, and bear rule eacit in Ids ipwii par^ 
ticuiar department They stand in closer rfkitiuns u* man 
than MawUj and can be induced cither to help or tn aiisiain 
from injuring him^ if only he can win their favour or avci't 
their wrath by sacrifice and offerings, l^iit the grcsit 
MawUj despite his omnipotcncCi can or will do nothing fnr 
man. Thus the belief in a great God Mawu^ the Creator 
of tbe world, has fallen completely into the background, mid 
it would not be in the interest of the fetiah-f>Tlcsts to revive 
it, since such a revival would tCEid to lower the reputation 

^ (Slf) A. R. EUit, lit 

Piopissy tAs SI^ p. 3ii. J J, Spieth, 

* J. Spjstb, da- Eive^r i« S£Sd-Tpj^^ p 37, 
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and diminish the influence of the minor deities or fetishes, 
on whose imaginary powers for good or evil the priests 
themselves depend for their livelihood.' 

. To the same effect Sir A. B. Ellis tells us that, “ though Eniii on 
Mawu is considered the most powerful of all the eods 

. C>> C«p(lOD of 

sacrifice is never directly offered to him, and prayer rarely. Mawu, 
He is in fact ignored rather than worshipped. The natives 
explain this by saying he is too disstant to trouble about 
man and his affairs, and they believe that he remains in a 
beatific condition of perpetual repose and drowsiness, the 
acme of bliss, according to the notion of the indolent negro, 
perfectly indifferent to earthly matters. ... To this belief 
may be undoubtedly attributed the absence of sacrifice to 
Mawu. To the native mind a god that works no evil to 
man, and is indifferent to his welfai-e, is one that it would 
be a work of supererogation to mollify or appease, while 
there arc so many other gods who either work evil and 
have to be appeased, or are special guardians and have to 
be lauded.'*^ 

However, Ellis hastens to qualify this alleged absence The 
of sacrifice to Mawu by telling us that, when domestic fowls 
and other birds are sacrificed to the terrestrial gods, their birds, 
spirits are believed to ascend to Mawu as his portion of the 
sacrifice, while the bodies of the birds are the share of the 
terrestrial deities. For birds arc thought to stand in some 
relation to Mawu, since they soar aloft and approach his 
abode in the sky. A small bird, a variety of the oriole, 
which soars like a lark, and makes a whirring sound by 
striking its wing-feathers together, is sacred to Mawu.® 

Further, in correction of what he regards as Ellis's too PrAyers 
absolute negation of sacrifices offered directly to Mawu, the“,igcesto 
experienced missionary Jakob Spieth tells us that it is Mawu- 
precisely the priests of the Sky-god who offer both prayers 
and sacrifices. As an instance of prayers offered by these 

' LieuteuAnt Herold, “ Bericht PtoN^ of Slave Coast, pp. 33 
betreffend religidse Anschauungen und . Compare H. Klose, Togo unterdeutscher 
Gebraache der deutschen Ewc'Ncger*’, Flagge (Berlin, 1S99), pp. 266 sq., 

Mitiheilungen von ForseAsvigsreisenden whose account of Mawu agrees in 
und GeUkrtm aus de>^ deutseken general with that of Ellis. 

Schutugebieten, v. (1892} pp. 14! sq., 

149. 

* (Sir) A- B. Ellis, Tke Ewe-speaUng 
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[jriests he citesi the siipijHcatifin5i fcir rain in time of drought' 
which ive have already nndtcdK Beside:*, he informs us, the 
priest fjffcrs every year a piece of a y:im wddeh he has 
pkttted for the purjiose, aiul he accrue panics the sacrifice 
with a [irsij'civ' 

I'hc great Sk>^-grw3 (Jfuivfi is only u-orsllipped by 
persons with ^vhoiii he is helicvtrd dwell, and vvlio have 
prepared for liim a seat and a s[5cc]:d place of worshipn 
SometiEnes the seat is of a very luiTnble sort and coEisbts 
simply of a vessel set niMjn a three-pronged jmjIc, thus 
exactly resembling the altars of the Sky-goil in Ashanti.* 
In thi3 vessel arc placed certaiEi plants^ espedally one called 
which resembles spinacEi and is much used *in the 
i> of the 5ky-gfi<i. The vessel is also kept full of 


iv:tter tlic whole >'ean Cltlier people, however, make an 
encla'fUre for the goti, fencing it with i>al eh- branches and 
planting In it various herbs and a certain sort of tree^ which 
they cal! God's tree Its lofty an<i slender stem^ 

winch distinguishes it from the other trees, appears to mark 
it ont as specially suitable for the ivoriihip of the Sky-god, 
Beside it they also plant another [lalm-likc tree, which they 
call “ the lightning-tree ", Ui^der the shadow of these trees 
Stands the sacred vessel, which dlETcrs from the sacred vessels 
of the Earth-god5 in this that its clay has Eiot been hred,^ 
The water which it contains must be drawn by a pure and 
unmarried girl, and it is mixed with palm •wme* 

The observances in honour of the great Sky-god take 
place daily, weekly, monthly, and yeart/n The daily service 
consists mainly in washing with w-ater dravvn from the god's 
vessel. This purification the worshipper undergoes immedi¬ 
ately on rising in the morning; he accompanies it with a 
prayer, and until he has performed it he maj'' not speak 
with any one. At the weekly and monthly services the 
worshipper makes a small offering of eggs, pa Ini-wine, and 
meal In presenting it he prays, saying, great God, who 
seest my thoughts, here I bring thee two partridge eggs. 
Have a care of my house, of my children and of my wives, 

1 J, Spicth, Pie p. 435 As to the met iiknt, ?« iti. 

7^*^ PP- 4^r JV- 

® See above, p. loO. * j, Spictli^ Ptt p, 

• J. Spieth, Pie ETHfi^-^iarrime, pp, 4 ^ 6 , 
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and grant that I get cowry' sbellsj in order that my house 
may evermore have peace" The weekly service falls on 
Saturday. When the priest rises from his mat, he ■ washes 
his face with water from the god's vesselj dabs white clay on 
his forehead, temples, breast and arms, and puts on white 
clothes. Then he betakes himself to the hut dedicated to 
the worship of Mawu. There, sitting on a stool sprinkled 
with white clay, he remains till the sun goes down. This he 
does because on that day the god is believed to abide with 
him till the cool of the evening, when he takes his departure. 

On leaving the hut the priest hangs a white cloth over the 
doorwu-y.^ 

At the annual festival the only offering is that of a The 
sheep of a pure white fleece The vessels out of which 
the sacrifleer eats and drinks must be spotlessly clean ; the atiecp at 
vessel out of which he eats should be white. The guests 
invited to the festival must have slept apart from their wives homw of 
on the preceding night. The food must be cooked and ' 
the water fetched by girls who have itot yet known a man. 

The fire used in cooking may not be taken from a common 
hearth ; it ought to be struck from flint and steel, but the 
use of European matches is now allowed. The pot is set 
over the fire on a tripod of three stout sticksi. At the con¬ 
clusion of the festival the [ire is extinguished by water which 
has been drawn in the morning by a pure hand. This pre¬ 
caution is adopted lest the sacred element should be dehled. 

The three charred sticks are carefully preserved by the 
worshipper.^ Before sacrificing the sheep, the worshipper 
holds the animal up thrice towards the sky and prays ; he 
then cuts the sheep's throat with a knife, and from the 
spouting blood he allows some drops to fall into the god's 
vessel. The rest of the blood is suflerod to flow across the 
entrance to the sacred enclosure. In entering the enclosure 
the worshipper must take care not to step in the blood, 
because the god Mawu himself is believed to set his feet in the 
blood when he comes out of the holy place. The sacrificer 
then drinks water out of the sacred vessel, washes his face and 
body, and so enjoy* the peace of God. The flesh of the 

^ J. Spiftth, Z^V p. ^ J. Spieth, pp. 
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victim h cooked and divided amonfj the persons present 
The time of offering the sacrifice is when the afternoon"]"^ 
wears on to cvenln^;^ and the carlit grows aaj] after the 
1^00nday heal, I'hc syn is rcgarticLl as the messenger who 
conveys the praj'ers of mortals to the Sky-god. Hence, 
while tlic priest turns in prayer to the iiouse of God in the .- 
holy pEace, he yet Itioics, in the deepening shadows^ towards 
the setting sun, wliicb will carr>* his w^l^ds to the great deity 4 
In the course of the enauing nightJ 

Jn Atakpame, an inland district of I'ogo, there are some 
isolateil settlements of a tribe called Fo^ who speak a Ewe f 
language among [icople of an aHcn tongue. I’hey have 
preserved the tradition of the Supreme God Mawm, and they 
tell some stories about him. One of the storic.s professes to 
explain the origb of death. It runs as follows.. When 
Mawu created incnj he said to them, “ When anybody dies, 
he shall come back to carth‘', by which he meant that when 
a man died, he %vas to come to iife again, but the spider 
did not like the notion and aaid,'' Tlmt is not wcU”, Then 
Mawu took A calabash, and set it on the water, and said. 

As the calabash always remains on the surface of the 
water, so shall man also always remain on the cartliBut 
the spider threw a stone into the water, and the stone 
sank, and the spider said, “ Mawu ouglit to say tliat, when a 
man dies, he should vanish like this stone and not come 
back again To this fatal proposal Mawm unhappily 
assented. Soon after the spideFa mother died, and the 
spider came to Mawu, and begged iilm to retract his 
sentence of death, but Mawu refused to do so. That is 
why nobody returns, when once he is dead. If only Mawu 
had retracted his rash sentence, dead men would ba^’C come 
back to earth, just like the moon, which dies and returns to 
the sky.® 

Again, the Fo tell a story to ok plain how Mawu 
provides the beasts of the earth with food. They say that 
once on a time there was a famine among the beasts and 
they all grew very lean, all estcept the dwarf antelope 


1 J. SpiQth, ZJi'ff F-uis-Sisfjtiftf, pp, in TJinifeiMfitriittf] lu EVyrti ”, Anih'i^j^s^ 
43® -fS^' iii. {190SJ pp, 175 ir/,, 277. 

* Ff. MtSlEer, *^Die Religionen Togos 
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{CiphMophiis maTwdlii)^ for her mother was with Mawu in 
heaven, and every day her mother let .down a rope, and the 
dwarf antebpe climbed up it to its mother to hroivse. So 
the' beasts said, will watch the dwarf antelope and 

learn how she gets her food". And they told the cat to 
w^atch. And the cat took up a post on a tree, and kept 
a sharp look-out. When the dwarf antelope saw that the 
other arrimals had gone away, she sang her song, and her 
mother let down the rope. Then the cat summoned the 
animals, and they came, grasped the I'ope, and proceeded to 
dimb up it, hand over hand. But the mother, in hauling 
up the rope, felt the unusual weight, and said to herself. 

My daughter alone is not so heavy as all that^ So she 
whipped out a knife and cut the rope, and down fell all 
the animals, W^hei'e they fell, the sea came and the grass 
grew no more. To compensate for this loss of pasture, the 
kindly Mawu sent food to all the animals. Therefore they 
suffer from faruine no more,^ 

In tire interior of Togo, which, wc have seen, is a 
province of the Slave Coast, there live a number of trihes 
speaking languages which differ from the Ewe, But among AtpoMa, 
thani also we find the worship of the sanne great Sky-god of 
under different names. Thus the Akposos worship him To^&. 
under the name of Uwolowu, which they regard as equiva¬ 
lent to the Mawu of the Ewe-speaking peoples, and to the 
Buku of the Atakpames, their neighbours on the east. The 
same word Uwolowu is used to designate both the firmament 
and its personification. This personified sky is conceived 
of as the Supreme Being and a good God. He created 
everything, including the lesser gods. He bestows on men 
the blessings of offspring and harvest, of rain and sunshine. 

He has also given them fine. He is almighty and can 
impart all good things. Wherever a priest has set a place 
apart for his worship, there is the god in a special way near 
to men. The place of worship is a circle of stones from 
three to five feet in diameter, with a flat stone in the middle, 

“ like the cromlechs of the later stone-age in England 
In cases of sicknets and at the end of haiwest sacrifices are 

1 Fr. MilUcr, ♦'Dit Rtltgionen Xogos in Einzeldarstelluugcn ”, 
lii, (1908) p- 279- 
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offered, conshtmg of raitit?, fowls, oU, meal, salt, co^vry-$be!l3^ 
and paEm-wiiiCH The god punishes especially vampyres and 
persons who forswear themselves by his name The week of 
the Akpofjos consists of five days, and the fifth tiny is sacred 
to UwoiowUr Ttie second day is a bad day. People do 
not work on it, but they sacrifice to tltc gods, though not to 
Uwolowu.* 

'Die Avorsliippcrs of Uwoluu'ii are not dfstinguished by 
any ontward mark. Prom time to time the god takes 
possession oF a man. The chosen vessel announces the 
divine inspiration by a particularly piercing shriek, then he 
remain.s dumb and quivers all over his body* In this state 
he betakes himself to one of the holy places of Uwoiowu, 
where the priest gives him water mixed with white clay to 
drink and cEaps him on the head with the flat of hts hand. 
The po.'sscs&ed man thus recovers the use of his tongue, but 
for that day he may not carrj^ anything on his hcatl ; it 
would infallibly fall. On special occasions, ,such as sickness, 
drought, or war, an Akpeso will go on pilgrimage to Adelc, 
there to consult 3 uku or Uwolowu, as he calEs the deity, 
and to offer sacrifice.^ 

Various myths are told of Uwolosvu, Thus it is said 
that he had two wives; one of them was a frog^ and the 
other was a bird called itancOy perhaps the kingfisher. Now 
Uwolowu loved his frog wife more than his kingfisher w'ife, 
and he gave all sorts of pretty things to her, but none to 
the kingfisher. Well, one day he said he would put their 
love to the test, and with that view he gave each nf them 
seven pots and made believe to be dead, and his widows 
were to weep for his decease and let their tears fall into the 
pots. The frog began and wept like anything, but as fast 
as her tears fell they were licked up by ants. Then the 
kingfisher wept so copiously that her tears filled the seven 
pots. After that the frog tried again, but still the ants 
licked up her tears, so that little enough trickled into the 
pots. Thereupon God stood up and said, ‘‘She whom I did 
not love has filled seven pots with the tears which she wept 

^ Fr. M Uller, " ]Die Rftl igionen ' * Fr. Muller, “bieRair^iontiQTflgos 

in EinEcldajBttUutl^i AniArfiJiej, li. in EiuteldarsteUdngcn ", Aii/Arojioi:, ii. 
{1907) p. £ 01 . P* ao2. 
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for nne, aiid she ^vhom 1 loved has wept very little With 
these pathetic words the deity lunged out with his foot and 
kicked the frog into the slime and ooze of a river-bank^ 
where she has wallowed ever since. But as for the king¬ 
fisher, Uwolowti set her free to roam joyously for ever in 
the azure deep of air.^ 

Another myth is told of Uwolowu to explain the origin Myth of 
of death. They say that once upon a time men sent a dog 
with a message to the deity to say that, w^hen they died, they uwoioiv«r 
would like to come to life again. So off tiie dog trotted to 
deliver the message. But on the way he felt hungry and 
turne^ Into a house, where a man was boiling magic herbs. 

So the dog sat down and thought to himself, “ He is cooking 
food’'. Meantime the frog had set off to tell Uwolowu that, 
when men died, they would rather not come to life again. 
Nobody had asked him to take that message; it was a piece 
of pure officiousness and impertinence on his part However, 
away he tore The dog, who still sat hopefully watching the 
hell-broth brewing, saw him go tearing by, but thought he to 
himself, When 1 have had a snack. I'll soon catch froggy 
Up However, froggy came in first and said to the deity, 

** When men die, they would rather not come to life again 
After that, up comes the dog, and says he, " When men die, 
they would like to come to life again". The deity was 
naturally puzzled, and said to the dog, “ 1 really do not 
understand these two messages. As I heard the frog's 
message first, I will comply with it. I will not do what you 
said." That is the reason why men die and do not come 
to life again. If the frog had only minded hi$ own business 
instead of rneddling with other people’s, the dead would all 
have risen from the dead down to this blessed day But . 
frogs come to life again when it thunders at the beginning 
of the rainy season, after they have been dead all the dry 
season while the Harmattan wind was blowing. Then, 
while the rain drips and the thunder peals, you may heat 
them quacking in the marshes.^ Thus we see that the frog 
had his own private ends fo serve in distorting the message, 

^ Fr. MUUer, “CieltiStgioDci] TdyOE Sn EiTUfilt^aistEZlurtgeo’S ii. 

in FitiEeljjArsteUimgen ii, {i90y) P- -^3- I cited this 

(19P7) p, 2P4. elseiyhew; tn fAe Tesitt- 

“ Fr. MWlIeT,‘'DieR(;ligiQn?nTDgiG£ i. dsj. 
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He gained for hiin.sclf the immortality t>f which he robbed 
mankind. 

These jk:o|) 1 c also tell a story of Uutdowu to explain 
the origin t>f llic sun and iiuhhi. One day, while as yet 
there was neither sun nor mtHin in the sky, a grub came to 
Uwolowu and said, •’ W hat must be done to the clouds to 
make them bright?" And Uwolowu said to the grub, “Go 
to the smith and fetch the thing which he would set in the 
cloudsSo away went the grub, and much he pondered 
what he should do, for he had not the glimmering of a 
notion what the thing was that he had to fetch. So the 
grub went to all the birds and begged a feather from jevery 
one of them ; and when he had rigged himself out in these 
borrowed plumes, he flew back to Uwolowu and asked him, 
“ W’hcrc’s the grub ? " And Uwolowu, not recognizing him 
in his disguise, answered, “ because the sky was empty, I 
sent him to fetch the thing to set in the sky". but the 
artful grub asked again, “ W^hat was he to fetch ? " Uwolowu 
answered, “ I sent him to the smith to say that he was to 
forge the sun and moon, and when they glowed and threw 
out sparks, which arc the stars, he was to put them all in 
his bag and bring them to me". When the grub heard 
that, he flew away, put off his disguise, and gave back 
the feathers to the birds. Then he delivered the message 
to the smith. So the smith gave him the sun, moon, and 
stars, and the grub brought the whole bag of tricks to 
Uwolowu. And Uwolowu asked the grub, “ Who taught 
you all that ? ” and the grub answered, ** It was an idea of my 
own". And Uwolowu said to the grub, “Put the .sun in its 
place," and the grub did so. And at evening Uwolowu 
said to the grub," Put the moon and the stars in their places 
likewise”. And the grub did so, and the moon and the 
stars shone in the sky. That, you may take my word for 
it, is the true origin of the sun, moon, and stars.* 

The eastern half of the Slave Coast is inhabited by 
peoples speaking the Yoruba language. Their territory is 
bounded on the west by Dahomey, on the east by Benin, 

* Fr. Muller, “Die Religioncn Togos in EInzeldarstellungen”, Anfhro/os, li. 
(1907) p. 208. 
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and on the south by the sea. On the north they are pent 
in by Mohammedan tribes, which in modern times have 
invaded and conquered some of Yorubadand. The Yo rub as 
were originally an inland people^ and it was only about the 
beginning of the nineteenth centuiy that, under the pressure 
of stronger tribes from the north, they moved southward and 
occupied the coast^ They believe in a Sky-god named OJortm, Thsir 
who corresponds to the 'Nyacne of the Tshi- or Twbspoaking 
peoples, and to the Mawu of the Ewe-speaking peoples. He fs wlleil 
the deified firmament, the personified sky. His name Olonin 
signifies Owner of the Sky”, from “possessor^'', and 
;^^ri,^'sky Like many other African Sky-gods, Oiorun is^nH/n 
thought to be too far off, or too indifferent, to interfere in the 
affairs of this sublunary world. The Yorubas are of opinion MmAa 
that after having, so to say, roughed out the world, OJorun 

j , , . CODSC- 

entrusted the task of completing and governing it to aqucntiyis 
deputy-deity named Obatala, w^hile he himself retired from the 
business and became a sleeping partner in the divine firm, vcirshipped. 
Accordingly, he now enjoys a life of complete idleness and 
repose, a blissful condition between slumber and dosing, like 
that of a negro king in the sultry climate of Guinea. Since 
he is too indolent or listless to exercise aiiy control over 
earthly affairs, man on his side wastes no time in vain efforts 
to propitiate him, but reserves hss w'orship and his offerings 
for more active and enterprising deities or demons, who are 
apt to take only too great an interest in the business and 
fortunes of mankind. Hence there are no images, no temples, 
no symbols of Oiorun; no priests are dedicated to his service; 
and it is only in times of calamity of affliction, when the 
other gods have turned a deaf ear to his supplications, that 
a Yoruba will, perhaps, as a last resource, invoke the help . 
or appeal to the compassion of the Slty-god Oiorun, But 
such occasions are rare, As a rule the god receives no 
worship and is importuned by no prayers. Nevertheless, 
when a native, for example, conceives himself to be the 
victim of iiijusttce, he may instinctively appeal to Oiorun to 


^ {Sir) A- B. EHis, TA-e Vernik 
ej Slims- Caasl 
If Wnii Afrii'A (London, 

“ {Sir) A. 1 !. Eltia, Tki 


afiCtAing- Ti^plss sf tht Slmit Coaii, 
pp-3^ j^.; Kre Bftudjn, “Le F^Eichiaiiij& 
Oil la Rclij^iondiesii^res delaGumre'', 
Lit Misiims No, 

iS avri] 1SS4, p. igl. 
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attest his innocence, saying, " Olorun sees me ", or “ Olonjn 
knows that I speak the truth ", or " O Olorun, save me! ” 
They also swear by Olorun, often using the simple words, 
“ Olorun! Olorun! ’’ while at the same lime they lift then- 
hands towards the sky. The name of Olorun is also fre¬ 
quently heard in salutations at morning and evening. Thus 
in the morning a man will say to a friend, “ Have you risen 
well?" and the other will answer, “Thanks be to Olorun"; 
and at evening a common salutation or prayer is, “ May 
Olorun protect us all !" (JCOlorun k'o so gbogbo U'o 1)} 

The Sky. The Yoruba-speakitig people are not confined to the 
Slave Coast. A large body of them, numbering mor? than 
rccoKnimi half a million, is to be found to the west of the Niger in 
northern provinces of Nigeria,’*' inhabiting a country 
NortiuTn which may have been the home of their race before the bulk 
NiKeruu nation was driven southw'ard to the sea. Here, 

however, the original negro type has been modified by an 
Hamitic, or at any rate non-negro clement, which mani¬ 
fests itself in the slender build of the body.'' But though 
Islam is now the dominant religion of Northern Nigeria, 
being embraced by about two-thirds of the population,* 
many of these Yorubas retain their faith in a remote Sky- 
god named Olorun, who has been called the Zeus of the 
Yoruba pantheon. They think that Olorun created Obatala 
or Oshala, w^ho fashions human children in the mother’s 
womb and is wedded to Odudua. Of this divine pair were 
born Aganju, lord of the soil, and Yemaja, the goddess of 
water. Aganju married his sister Yemaja, and they begat 
Orungan, the god of the upper air. But the lustful Orungan 
ravished his mother Yemaja, and from this incestuous union 
a whole brood of gods was bom at a single birth, including 
the Sun-god Orun; the Moon-god Oshu; Shango, lord of 
lightning; Dada, god of vegetation ; Orisha Oko, god of 
agriculture; Oshosi, god of hunting; Ogun.god of iron workers 


* Pire Beudin, “ Lc F^tichisme ou 
U Religion des N^gres de le Cuin^e”, 
Lei Missiens Caiheli^uts, No. 776, 
18 Avrll 1884, p. 191 ; (Sir) A. B. 
Ellis, Tk* Yoruba-tpeaking Peoples ^ 
tk* Slave Coast of IVtsi Africa, pp. 
36 sq. Compere P. Bouche, La Cite 
des Rsclatses et le Dahomey (Parts, 


1885), ppL 106.108. 

* C. K. Meek, The Northern Tril>es 
of Nigeria (Oxford Uni\x‘rwiy Press, 

1925). >. 24. 

* C. K. M*Tk, The Northern Tribes 
of Nigeria, i. 29. 

* C K. Meek, The Northern Tribes 
of Nigeria, ij. 1 sg. 
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and of war; and Shankpana^ god of smallpox. In giving 
birth to these numerous divinities Yemaja's body burst, and 
where she fell the sacred town of Ife arose. Henoe to this 
day every Yoruba-speaking tribe endeavours to trace its 
descent from the holy town of Ife.^ 

But the Yoruba-speaking tribes form but a small part'rhE 
of the population of Northern Nigeria, a country five times 
the size of England.^ The fertile province$ in the northern NigaHa a 
part of this great territory border on the vast sandy desert 
of the Sahara, and being divided from it by no natural 
barrier have offered for unnumbered ages a tempting bait 
horde .,^fter horde of warlike invaders from the north and 
east, who, sweeping over the country in wave after wave, and 
blending to a certain extent with the aborigines, have pro¬ 
duced a heterogeneity of cultures and languages, as weh as 
of racial type, which almost defies analysis. Those tribes 
which were able to maintairc themselves in the open fertile 
plains of the north have in large measure amalgamated and 
evolved, from the most diverse elements, a comparatively 
homogeneous nation and language^ the Hausa nation and 
the Hausa tongue,^ They now form the most widely distri¬ 
buted people of the country, which they may be said to 
dominate socially and economically,'* 

The weaker and more backward tribes were driven by The more 
the tide of invasion to seek refuge in the hills, where they 
formed groups of polyglot peoples, exhibiting almost un- tiidr_ ^ 
paralleled diversities in culture and social organization, 

Safe in their highlands from the stream of foreign intrusioHj cu&ioma 
which broke at the foot of their mountains^ they have kept 
to modern times ah their primitive ideas and customs, 
including cannibalism^ head hunting, and the worship of 
ancestors; while the hard conditions of life on the hills 
and the struggle for land have tended to the maintenance of 
perpetual warfare between tribe and tribe and even between 
village and yillaged 

Thus the population of the northern provinces of 

' C. It. Meek, The Nsrthe.i’ti Tribzi ^ i, 19. 27 

it. * * C. K, ifeeJr, TAi Nbr/hem Trihes 

^ C. K. Meek, The T'fties e/N^^ritx, i, 33. 

it/ 1, 4, . ^ C. K, Meek, Tht Northern yWipi 

* C. K. Meek, T&£ NariAet-j^ Triii?: 0/ i. 
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Nigeria is extremely mixed in blcKx! and diverse in culture, 
negro element is everywhere predominant, but it has 
teiievc in a been modified through fusion with a Mctlilerranean or 
Gcarilo Hainitic element represented by the Fulani, and with a 
Uwlkv" Semitic element, represented by the Arabs.' In the prin¬ 
cipal tribes, including the Hau.sa, the Fulani, the Nupe, and 
the Voruba, the majority of the jicoplc arc comparatively 
civilized and profess the Mohammed an religion ; but most 
of the lesser tribes, of which there arc said to be over two 
hundred and fifty, retain their old pagan religion." Never¬ 
theless all these pagan tribes, however addicted to their 
primitive forms of heathendom, believe in the existence of a 
Supreme Ruler of the World, though they frankly admit 
that they know little or nothing of his divine attributes. 
Many of them auiccivc of the Supreme Heing as a god who 
dwells in the sky, too far away for man to approach him 
directly, but with whom, nevertheless, the souls of dead 
ancestors, despite their attachment to earth, arc in some 
mysterious fashion associated.’ 

In some Thus the Jukun, a tribe of the tall Nilotic or Hamitic 
Supreme claim to bc the earliest inhabitants of llornu,^ 

^ ** believe that the Supreme God, whom they call Achidong, 
Achidong has charge of the souls of the dead, though apparently 
otheriri»«^® is not himself a glorified ghost.’ On the other hand, 
be isassoci- among the Bachama, a pagan tribe which observes a form 
?dSi5!ed totemism and recognizes the rule of female chiefs," the 
wUhthe Sky-god Pwa is also the tribal ancestor. Here, accordingly, 
there would seem to bc a definite connexion between the 
idea of the Sky-god and the worship of ancestors.^ In other 
tribes, again, the Supreme God is associated with, if indeed 
he is not actually a personification of, the Sun. Me can be 
approached through the tutelary genius {dodo)^ who is 
usually the spirit of the founder either of the village or 
of the tribe. This guardian spirit is commonly personated 
by a living man, who conceals his identity under a mask 

* C. K. Meek, Tht Nert/um Trihts of Nigtria^ i. 58, 79. 

0/ Nigeria t i. 24-27. * C. 1 C. Meek, 7 'he Narihtrn Tribes 

s C. K. Meek, The Northern Tribes of Nigeria^ ii. 29 sq. 


0/ Nigeria, I, 23 
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Of Other disguise, such as a ivhite ram's sJdn thrown over 
his head, and who appears either periodically, as at the 
first gathering of the corn, or on special occasions, as when 
he is called upon to drive away disease or to admonish 
erring wives, which ha does by night to the terror of the 
guilty or at all events accused women. But in the Berom 
and some other tribes people pray directly to the Sun-god, 
without the mediation of these mummers; in praying they 
hold up the pal ins of their hands to the great luminary/ 

The Mumbake also identify their high god Nyaroe with 
the Sun,^ but in practice they combine the worship of 
an cestqjrs wi th the horn age wh icb th ey pay to the sola r 
deity* For before they go out on their annual bunting 
drive they clean up the graves of their forefathers, and 
then lay down their weapons on the graves, beseeching 
the spirits of the dead to give them prowess with the 
weapons which their fathers had taught them how to use ; 
and on the morning of the hunt the chief repairs with 
his eiders to the holy grove, and there, holding up a sacred 
bough towards the sun, again implores the assistance of 
the aneestral spirits/ Under the name of Nan, Nen, or Th-a 
Nyah the Sun is the Supreme God of the Angas, Yergum, 

Pe^ Montoil, and Sura, as well as of the Mumbake; and Nm, Nen, 
under the name of Yamba is recognized by many cither 
tribes as the god who dwells in the sky* Festivals are held 
in honour of Nan, and every year, among the Yergum, the 
chief descends to the ancestral tomb, and, taking up the 
skulls of his forefathers, calls on each in turn to intercede 
with Nan, that the great God, the Giver of Rain and Ripener 
of Crops, may grant an abundant harvest/ Here again, 
therefore, the worship of the Supreme Being Is combined 
with the worship of ancestors, or rather the ancestors are 
regarded as the proper intercessors between God and man. 

That Nan is indeed looked upon as the Supremo Ruler 
of the world is shown by the willingness of the Angas to 
apply to hinij and to him alone^ the Moslem title of Allah ; 

^ C. K. MeeSc, Tribes > C. TC. Mcclr, TAi TriAt? 

o/ si. 30. As to Ac Lmtclarjf ^ i. 106. 

gfJUtSLS (rfftii?), see EE. (3*21^ 

^ C. K. Meek, The No^^iAtrn- Tribi^ ^ C K. Meet,. The NsfihiJ-H Tribei 
e/Nigeriitt ii, 30. it, 30. 
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but under him they acknowledge the existence of various 
departmental deities, such as Kim, the god of war, Gwon or 
Bom, the god of justice and fertility, and a host of minor 
divinities.' ^ 

AnuMiK iiK- Among these pagan tribes of Northern Nigeria the great 
IriSTijf Sky-god is regarded as the sole agent in creation. Thus the 
Northern Munshi believe that the Sky-god, whom they call Awondo, ' 
created the world »ind has power over all natural phenomena, 
o<xi IS and that he is the author both of good and of evil. Sub- 
w(iiicuiik;s jg ^ deity named Boro, to whom, however, ^ 


o<xi IS and that he is the author both of good and of evil. Sub- 
w(iiictiiiK;s jg ^ deity named Boro, to whom, however, 

iinjiuisheti rathcr than to the Supreme God, the Mun.shi pay the 
sun but greater part of their devotions. They think that the Moon 
kt^iTfic-u boro's daughter, and that the Sun is his son, and they 
with him. bclievc in le.sser gods of thunder, hunting, agriculture, and 
childbirth." Thu.s the Munshi clearly di.stinguisK the Sun 
from the Supreme God Awondo, since they believe the 
Supreme God to be the father of the Sun. Yet, we are 
informed that among the pagan tribes of this region the 
great Sky-god, the Supreme Being, is commonly identified 
with the Sun.* “ The Sun is their Supreme Deity, the All 
Father, the Giver of Rain, the Ripener of Crops, but so 
remote and otiose that he can only be approached through 
the ho.st of intermediaries already described—the spirits of 
ancestors who dwell near him, and those nature spirits who 
are demi-gods and his servants. He is too far removed to 
need the propitiation of sacrifice ; but in times of stress his 
devotees vaguely hold out their hands to him in prayer. 
The Sun-wor.shippcrs seem to regard the Sun primarily as 
the Ripener of Crops.”* 

The power But among the northern tribes of Nigeria the power of 
sending rain was not a monopoly of the Sky-god ; it was 
with the shared by many human beings and in particular by the king 
of the Jukun, who passed for divine, or at all events for a 
onbe demi-god, and was believed to control the rain supply.® 

Jukun. ^ C. K. Meek, 7 ’Ar Northtm Triies cf Flgtria, ii. 25. Among the Sun- 
Nigeruif ii. 30. wonhipjicrs the author here names the 


wonhipjicrs the author here names the 


» C. K. Meek, Tht Northtm Tribti Kamuku, Berum, Galarahc, (’.anawuri, 


of Nigeria^ ii. 30 sq. 


Mumbake, Vere, Tera, SeiyawA, Ka- 
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Indcedj he retained the beneficent faculty of drawing down 
the water of heaven even after his death. When his corpse 
was carried out to burial, mounted on a horse, some millet 
was placed in his right hand and a gourd of water in hi$ left. 

As the king rode away on his last journey to the far 
country, the assembled people set up a wai! and besought 
their deceased monarch not to leave them thus bereft of 
corn and rain ; so the horse^s head was turned back again^ 
and the dead king’s hands were made to shower the corn 
and the water in the direction of his subjects. Many Jukun 
traditions ascribe to the king the powder of controlling the 
elements. Once, for example, when the armies of Bornu and 
the Jukun were set in array against each othcr^ the king of 
Bomu caused the grass between the hosts to be set on fire^ 
but the king of the Jukun at once called down from heaven 
a shower of rain, wlrich extinguished the conflagrationJ 

But the semi-divirie character of the Jukun king Tiie diviiie 
reveals itself in other ways than in rainmaking. His P^J^'Sori 
is charged with a spiritual force which makes mere contact f-oftnerir 
with him dangerous ; were he to touch the ground with his 
hands or bare feet, the crops would be blighted J But in «ven 
spite, or rather in consequence of, his divinity it used to 
be deemed necessary to slay him ceremonially at the 
of seven years, in order that his sacred spirit should pass, ^nfrmky. 
unimpaired by the weakness and decay of old age, to his 
successor on the throne.^ Nay, even during the seven years^ 
if he fell ill, or so much as sneezed or coughed^ or was thrown 
from his horse, he might be put to death. The duty of 
slaying him devolved on the head councillor, who is known 
as the A bun Achuwo, The mode of execution or of 
sacrifine is said to have been strangling. The entrails 
were removed, and the body was preserved by some process 
which included fumigation. It is said that his brain, kidneys, 
and heart were dried and eaten by his successor,, together 
with the oil that exuded from the corpse during the process 
of desiccation. The custom of killing the king at the end 
of seven years was broken down by a Jukun sovereign, 

* 

* C. It. Meek, TAi NunAim Triits NigtHa-, E. 354, »- J?' 

iff ii. S2. ^ C, K. Meet, Tht Nsrilum Tr^ha: 

s C. K. Meek, Tht NifriJitm THhti of Nigiria, i, 255* 
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who cnlistctl a Hausa botlyguard to protect him against 
attack, and thereby succeeded in preserv'ing his life and } 
ruling over the kingdom for eleven years instead of seven. »."! 
According to one tradition, lie cscajictl death by entrapping 
and killing the three religious chiefs wfujsc duty it was 
to slay the king.' 

The custom of putting the king to death, cither at 
the end of a fi-ved period or whenever he showed signs 
of bodily or mental decay, was by no means peculiar «to 
the Jukun ; it was practised by many other tribes of this v 
region, including the Yorubas.* In all eases it was probably 
based on a belief in the divine character of the king and ^ 
in the fatal consequences which would be entailed on the 
people and the land by the failure of his powers through 
age or natural infirmity.* 


The Mdo-speaking jieople of Henin, a jirovince of Southern 
Nigeria, believe in a supreme deity, commonly called Osa or 
Osalobula, who lives in heaven. He is regarded as the creator 
of the world, and a myth is told in which 0.sanowa, or Osa 
of the house, has an evil counterpart, Osanoha, or Osa of 
the bush. Osanowa created man; Osanoha created animals. 
Osanoha also made a house of sickncs.s, in which were all 
diseases. When men and women, on their way from heaven 
to earth, came near that hou.se, rain fell and drove them for 


* C. K. Mc«k, T’A/ Norlktm J'rihts 
of Kij(fria, ii. 6o. 

* C. K. Mo«k, The KoHktrn Triktt 
of Kiffria, ii. $9-63. 

* The cutUom has been described and 
discussed by me in Tkt Golden Bought 
Part III, Tkt I^ing^ Cod, pp. 9 
The latest example of this wide¬ 
spread African practice is reported 
from Uha, a district of Tanganyika 
Territory, at the north-eastern end of 
Lake Tanganj^ka. See Capt. C H. B. 
Grant, Uha in Tanganyika Territory,” 
Tke Geographicoi feuntal, November 
1935, p. 419: "A sultan is never 
allowed to die, nor is he buried in the 
ground. When in extremis^ he is 
either strangled or his neck twisted by 
whosoever is present at the moment 
Pandemonium reigns in the village at 


the (Icnih, and every one flees, driving 
away all lieosts and seising any article 
they can lay hands on. The Bihi (who 
are said to l« the children of certain 
stave women) alone remain, and take 
charge of the body, and seise all stock, 
etc., left behind. A white cow is 
killed and the skin removed entire, the 
horns licing detached from the skin. 
The Ualy is placed in this skin with 
the head in the head of the skin, and 
the arms and legs in the four legs of 
the skin. The .skin is .sewn up, and 
the whole is dried over Arcs which are 
fed with milk. When dry, the body 
is placed in a canoe-shap(»l woo<len 
trough, the whole sewed up in a cow¬ 
hide, and Clirried to the barial-place of 
the sultans, and is there placed on 
trestles, and a hut buflt over it.” See 
also below, p. 188 note^. 
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shelter into it. Thus sickness came to the earth. And 
because the wicked OsanoJia wa^ the creator of animals^ man 
became their enemy, and so, whenever he sees an animal, he 
kills It Another cJtplanation of the enmity between Osanowa 
and Osanoha is that they agreed to leckon up and compare 
their riches, whereupon it was found that the children of 
Osanoha were more numerous than the children of Osanowa ; 
wherefore the two have been enemies ever since.' 

- ThoiTgli Osa, as a rule, receives no regular sacrifices, yet 
he is far from being the ordinary type of otiose creator, 
remote frorn man lei nd and indifferent to their welfare. He 
figures Jargely in the folk-tales of the people, and his name 
is constantly on their lips^ His usual emblem, a long pole The 
with white cloth attached to it, is to be seen In nearly every 
village.^ In some places Osa is represented by a poL In 
Okpe his representative is a tree with a white cloth tied 
round it. Though Osa is the one persistent figure in the 
Edo pantheon, the natives in some places have only a vague 
idea of his personalftyK Some of them say that he looks like 
a cloud, which is natural enough in a Sky-god. Over a great 
part of the Edo country there are no images of gods.® At AutnjBil 
Idumowina, a village a few miles north of Benin, a goat 
i$ annually sacrificed to Osa and its blood poured on his h™. 
shrine.' 

The Ibibios are a tribe of negroes who inhabit Eket, a she 
district of Southern Nigeria bounded on the south by the 
and on the east by the Cross River. In tlieir pantheon at p^ibeon b 
the present day Obumo, the Thunder-god, is usually regarded 
as the principal deity and the creator o/ all things. His home 
is in the sky, and, being too far off to trouble much about Abaisi, 
the petty affairs of men, he leaves these in the hands 
lesser powers, reserving to himself the ordering of the great Bem^. 
events of the year, such as the regular succession of the 
seasons.*^ Some people, however, distinguish Obumo, the 
Thunderer, from Abassi, the Supreme God, the maker of 
heaven and earth, and allege that Thunder and Lightning 
are only the messengers whom Abassi sends to kill witches, 

^ N. W. TttOineis, Aiifhrcpologicai ^ I?. 'W, ThomaEj op. iH. i. 25 

Rep^-ri on thi Edo-^toki?}^ Tioples of * N. W. TJjorrvas, sp. oif-. L JP Jf, 

Nigty'ia (Londun, 1910), i. 34 S^, * P. AtTiBl) ry Talbot, jVf jypff/Ajm 

^ N. W, Thamaj], ep. cit. i. 34. I^i^eria (Loild&n, P' 
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to Strike trees, and to give warning of the approach of raW 
It is said that Obumo once dwelt on earth, but that long 


.HP 


ago he ascended to the sky; from his home in the clouds 
he still sends forth his messengers, who arc the Rain, the 
Storm-wind, the Thunder-bolt, and the Fish-eagle. The 
I bibios believe that at the beginning of the rainy season 
Obumo descends in the form of a fish-eagle, to woo his 
terrestrial wife ICka Abassi.' Hut according to an esoteric 
doctrine, revealed only to the initiated, this goddess Eka 
Abassi is not only the wife but the mother of Obumo and 
the true head of the I bibio pantheon. Her name appears to 
mean “ Mother of God ”, and she is .said to be regarded as 
the divine Creatress, the great First Cause. She is thought to 
have conceived Obumo, her first-born, without the assistance 
of a hu.sband.* In some places this great goddess is identified 
with Isong, the Karth.^ Hut though Obumo, 6r Abassi 
Obumo, is now commonly regarded as the divine husband 
of Kka Abassi, .some traces cxi.sl of a belief in an older god 
called Etc Abas.si, that is, Father God, who wa.s the original 
husband of Kka Aba.ssi. At the present day, however, he 
has been suj>er.scdcd by Abassi Obumo, as the Greek Cronus 
was .superseded by Zeus. Abassi is gencrall}'^ represented 
by a small clay pot, filled with water, in which is placed an 
armlet and sometimes an egg.* 

To Abassi Obumo, the Thunderer, human .sacrifices were 
always offered at the annual festival of the New Yams. 
Bark, stripped from piassava palms, was wrapped round the 
victim so as to envelop him completely, and he was then 
tied to the trunk of a yery tall tree and left there to perish. 
At Atebio, a town in the centre of the Eket District, may 
still be seen several trees which in former days were set 
apart for thus bearing human sacrifices offered to the God of 
Thunder.® Palm-trees are believed to be associated in some 
mysterious fashion with the Thunder-god.^ Whenever the 




* P. A. Tftlbot, Li/i in Southern 
Nigeria, p. 255. 

* P. A. Talbot, 0/. cit. p. 11. As 
to the fish-eagle, compare id. pp. 7, I4. 

3 P. A. Talbot, op. cit. pp. 7, 8, 
M ; D. Araaury Talbot (Mrs. Talbot), 
IVoman't MysUrUt of a Primitive 
People, the Ibibiot of Southern Nigeria 


(London, etc., 1915), p. 13. 

* P. A. Talbot, Life in Southern 
Nigeria, p. 13. 

* P. A. Talbot, Lift in Southern 
Nigeria, p,^3. 

® P. A. Talbot, Life in Southern 
Nigeria, p. 17, 

^ P. A. Talbot, op. eit. p. 18. 
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rich, orange-hucd clusters did not ripen, or even when the 
crop was small, the people were ordered to search the country¬ 
side till they found a leper whose face had been eaten away 
by the ravages of disease. Him they dragged to the nearest 
palm-grove and bound by waist and throat to the tallest tree, 
his arms tied round the trunk as though he were clasping it. 
Through both feet were driven long hooked pegs, sharply 
pointed, which pinned the victim to the ground. There 
he was doomed to stay, enduring intolerable agonies from 
wounds, hunger, and thirst in the full glare of a tropical sun, 
till death mercifully released him from his sufferings. After 
such ^ sacrifice the palms were supposed to bear fruit 
abundantly.^ Why a leper was chosen for the victim, we 
are not told. Perhaps his pallid hue was thought to mark . 
him out, among a black race, as a sacrifice peculiarly accept¬ 
able to a god of the sky. We have seen that among these 
negroes white is often the colour prescribed in the worship 
of the Sky-god.* 

Priests of the Thunder-God Obumo are supposed to priests of 
possess the power of calling down the lightning on tlie 
house, of any man against whom they cherish a grudge.’ god can 
In some parts of the district a curious means is taken 
prevent a young child from fearing thunder and lightning. 

Electric fishes are caught and placed in a bowl during a 
storm. After they h’ave been left there some time, the water 
is poured off and given to the child to drink. Thus in¬ 
oculated with electricity, the child will naturally have no 
fear of lightning and so will enjoy the special protection 
of the Thunder-god. Under the shelter of his wing it is 
confidently anticipated that the little one will live to be rich 
and powerful.* 

The people of Calabar, the neighbours of the Ibibios on wo«b>p of 
the east, acknowledge a creator and supreme governor of all 
things, whom, like the Ibibios, they name Abassi. In theGodAb**#! 
yard of every house there used to be built a small circular 
mound on which were placed a few shallow dishes of earthen- Caiabar. 
ware and some old bones, which commonly included a 
human skull. Thii^ domestic shrine was called tsu Abassi, 

1 P. A, Talbot, pp. tit. p. 3. * P. A. Talbot, 

* Above, pp. 113, 127. * P. A. Talbot, op. at. p. 19. 
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1 H. Goldie, Cedabar and its Mis- 
sioH (Edinburgh and London, 1890), 
pp. 42 sq. The Author spells the great 


that is, “the Face or Pre.scncc of Abassi", and on a certain 
day of the native week, which comprises eight days, the ‘ r 
worshippers used to approach the deity at his shrine, 
be.sceching him, as the case might be, cither to benefit 
themselves or to harm their neighbours, and supporting 
their {M.'tition by a libation of water poured into one of the % 
vessels. This practice, however, apix>ars to have fallen into 
desuetude even Ijcforc the establishment of a Christian 
mission in Calabar, and the homage of the native pagans is 
now chiefly paid to the various subordinate deities known 
as ft/ems. One of these, called Ndcm Kfik, is a sort of 
tutelary deity of the country. The man appointed to take 
charge of his worship bore the title of King Calabar, and in 
past times probably united the regal to the priestly power. 

As tribute he received the skins of all leopards killed in 
the country, and any slave who look refuge at the shrine 
belonged to the deity. The office, however, imposed certain 
restrictions on the incumbent, for example, he might not eat 
in the presence of anybody, and he was prohibited from ;; 

engaging in traffic. On account of these and other dis- ' 

abilities, when the last of the titular kings died, nobody 
was found willing to undertake the burden of royalty, and the 
kingship or priesthood became extinct.^ History presents 
many instances of a royal and priestly office similarly crushed * 
under the weight of the fetters rivetted on its bearers. 

Among the negro tribes of the Obubura Hill District in 
Southern Nigeria, on the borders of Camcroons, the great 
god who lives in the sky is known by several names. The 
Efiks, who are the natives of Calabar, call him Abassi; and 
this name is heard in many parts of the Obubura Hill 
District. The Indems, one of the tribes of the district, call 
him Osowo. He is the greatest of all the gods. Offerings to 
him are deposited just outside the village, either where two • 
or more roads meet, or by the side of a single road. They 
generally consist of small portions of food and drink, and 
are set on the ground in potsherds or calabashes, or are 
placed in a basket which is inserted in the fork of a pole 


g^d’t name Abasi. For the sake of 
unirormity I have adopted the form 
Abassi, 
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set upright in the earth. These offerings are made by, 
or on behalf of, sick people, who hope that Osowa himself 
will eat the food and heal them, or that he will give it to 
such of their parents or friends as live with him, and so 
effect the desired cure. Palm-wine and gin are offered to 
the deity in shells, which the natives find in the forest and 
use as cups. Besides these communal offering-places out¬ 
side the village, there is generally in every courtyard some 
kind of structure at which the Supreme Deity is worshipped. 

Thus in a courtyard at Obubura the temple of Abassi 
consists merely of a bundle of bamboo poles lashed together 
and set^ upright, with stones and bones lying at its foot 
The natives believe that Osowo can kill men, and also that 
he sends the spirit into new-born babes.^ Thus they look 
on this Sky-deity as the source both of life and of death. 

No wonder that they revere him as the greatest of the gods. 

Among the Ekoi, who inhabit the Oban District of Belief in 
Southern Nigeria on the border of Cameroons, two great 
deities are recognized, the Sky-god Obassi Osaw, and the 
Earth-god Obassi Nsi; but besides them the people believe god obassi 
in countless hordes of inferior spirits, who people the trees, 
the lakes, the rocks, and the rivers; the forest teems with 
these dreadful beings; its shadow lies heavy on all.* 
Questioned as to the respective characters of the Sky-god 
and the Earth-god, an Ekoi man, who knew no English and 
was a mine of folk-lore, declared that the Earth-god Obassi 
Nsi was kind and good, but that the Sky-god Obassi Osaw 
was fierce and cruel. Asked how he knew that Obassi Osaw 
was fierce and cruel, he replied, “ Because he tries to kill us 
with thunder and in many other ways. Also, he is not so 
loving and near to.us as Obassi Nsi, for he cannot receive 
our offerings. We sometimes throw things up into the air 
for him, but they always fall back again to the earth. 

Obassi Nsi draws them down; that shows he is more 
powerful." To the question how he knew that the Earth- 
god Obassi Nsi was good, the same man answered, ** He 
never shows us terrifying things as Osaw docs, such as 

* Charles Partridge, Jiivtr * P, Amaury Talbot, In the Shadva 

Natives (London, 1905), pp. 281 sq„ of the Bush (I^ndon, 19x2), p. 13. 
compare pp. 273, 284. 
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thunder or lightning, nor the suu which blazes so hot as tfr 
frighten us sometimes, and the rain which falls so heavily at 
others as to make us think there will be no more sunshiny 
Nsi ripens our yams, cocos, plantains, ctr., which we plant in 
the ground. When we arc dead wc arc buried in the ground, 
and go to the world under the earth, to our Father Obassi = 
Nsi." * 

Hut while the ICarth is now personified as a god and a- 
father, enough legends and fragments of ritual survive to 
hint, if not to prove, that formerly Karth was conceived as a * 
godde.ss and a mother." Indeed, the same Kkoi man who had ' 
referred to Obassi Nsi as "our Father”, on further reflection 
said, " I think that Obassi Nsi is really our mother and 
Osaw our father. For whenever wc make offerings we are 
taught to say Nta Obassi (I.ord Obassi) and Ma Obassi 
(Lady Obassi). Now I think that the lord is O.saw, and the 
lady Nsi. Surely Nsi must be a’woinan, and our mother, for 
it is well known to all people that a woman has the tenderest 
heart”* Thus we should be brought back to the ancient 
and widespread myth of Father .Sky and Mother Earth. 

The Ekoi believe that Oba.s.si Osaw and Obassi Nsi made 




all things between them. At first they dwelt together, but 
after a while they agreed to separate and have different 
lands. Oba.ssi Osaw fixed his dwelling place in the sky, 
while Obassi Nsi came down to earth and lived there.* 


Trees 
sacred to 
the two 
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Pra3rer5 
to Obassi 
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In the central courtyard of almost every house is set 
a little group, consisting usually of a growing tree, carved 
post, and sacrificial stone, sacred to one or other of the two 
great deities. By far the greater number of these are 
dedicated to the Earth-god Obassi Nsi, as is shown by the 
coco yams planted, or laid in a small heap, close by. Those 
of Obassi Osaw can easily be distinguished by the clump of 
epiphytic ferns growing on the tree trunk.® 

Before beginning the work of the day every man or 
woman who still clings to the ancient custom takes a 
calabash and washes in the central courtyard. Then, when 
the sun rises, they lift up their eyes to it and pray, saying. 


' P. Amaury Talbot, In tht Shadow * P. A.*raIbot, op. tit. p. i6. 

of th» Buih, pp. i6 sq. < P. A. Talbot, op. at. pp. 70 sq. 

* P. A, Talbot, op. cit. p. 16. * P. A. Talbot, op. at. pp. 21. . 
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" SiiEi of morning, sun of evening, let me be free from 
danger to-day This they do, because they think that the 
sun is charged by Obassi to receive all prayers offered on 
earth and to carry them to his home In heaven. Next the 
suppliant takes water in his right hand and holds it up on 
high, calling on the name of the great Sky-god,. Obassi 
Osaw. Next he takes water in his left hand and pouts it 
out on the ground, thus committing himself to the keeping 
of the great Karth-god Obaasi Nsi.^ 

The two deities enter into countless folk-tales, from Story of the 
which many details as to their nature and attributes may be Wytio 

* * IVCE'IVfid ^ 

gleaned?* One such story tells how a poor boy looked up at wkhLn^- 
the sun, and pointing eggs towards it cried out, " Male God ! 

Female God ! will you open the gate for me ?" Then the 
eggs slipped from his hand, and out of each flew a small 
chicle. The chicks surrounded the -boy and flew with him 
up to the sky, to the kingdom of Obassi Osaw. , There he 
saw the great Sky-god in his seat of judgment and the 
gliosts of the dead passing before him, amongst them the 
« ghost of the boy's own dead mother. When all had passed 
r by, Obassi Osaw gave the boy a box out of which he could 
get all that he wanted only by wishing for it. With this 
box the boy returned to earth, bnt the fatal curiosity of a 
woman cut short all his hopes of happiness and even his 11 fe.^ 

Another story tells how the Sky-god Obassi Osaw Ohnsj 
designed to cheer mankind with the prospect of immortality, 
and how^ his kindly intention was frustrated through the gross ^ 

^ , T, , human 

misconduct of a duck It happened in this way In the manaiLty: 
beginning of the world, when rnen died, they were carried in 
a sort of dream to the abode of Obassi Osaw in heaven. If raeiBen- 
the deity thought fit, he would make the dead man 
from his dream and stand up before him. Then be would and uie 
restore him to life and send him back to earth. But such ' 
men on their return could never tell what had happened to 
them. One day Obassi Osaw thought to himself, "Men fear 
to die. They do not know that perhaps they may come to 
life again. I will tell them that such a thing may happen ; 
then they will have l(*^s dread of death.So he stood up 

t 1'. A. TiJboL, ej)^ Af, p. 2 Wf. ® F. A- TaiSiot, 0 /, c/?. pp. iS’^o, 

“ F. A. ofi. cie, p. 2T. 
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in his house in the .sky and called a frog and a duck before 
him. To the frog he s;iid, “ Go to earth and say to the .iJ 
l>copIc, When a man dies, it is the end of all things; he J 
shall never live again To the duck he .said, *' Go tell the 
earth folk that if a in.m dies he may come to life again ^ 
Then he led them a little \vay» and showed them the road-J ^ 
down to earth, saying, “ Take my message. Duck, you may ' ' \ 
go to the left hand. Frog, keep to the right," So frog kept g 
on till he came to earth. He told the first people he met ^ 
the mc.ssagc which Obassi Osaw had .sent, the message i 
that for man death i.s the end of ail things. In due time 
the duck also reached earth. She came to a place where ^ 
people had been making palm oil, and .she b<^an to gulp 
it down. So greedily did she swill it that she foi^ot all about 
the message which God had charged her to deliver, the 
message that the dead may come to life again. Thus men 
never heard the glad tiding-s of immortality. That is why, 
when once a man dies, we never sec him again. It is all the 
fault of tlie duck. She forgot the message, and of course . 
we arc bound to go by the one which the frog brought us.^ ^ 
Another story relates how a cunning boy stole fire from . 
the house of Obassi Osaw in heaven and brought it dowm to '■ 
earth. It was the first fire on earth, for though Obassi Osaw- : 
made everything, he had not given fire to mankind. Indeed, | 
when the boy first w'ent to heaven and a.sked Obassi to give 
him fire for the use of people on earth, the deity was very 
angry and sent the boy about his business. However, on a 
second visit to the sky, the urchin contrived to purloin 
a glowing brand, which he wrapped in plantain stems and 
leaves to smother the smoke, and then hurried down to earth 
with it When Obassi Osaw looked down from his house in 
the sky, he saw the smoke curling up from the earth. So he 
sent his eldest son down to ask the boy if it was he who had 
stolen the fire. The boy confessed the tlieft, and as a punish¬ 
ment he was obliged to go lame for the rest of his natural 
life. He it was who first brought fire to earth from Obassi 
Osaw’s home in the sky.® 

1 P. A. Talbot, /» /A* SAadnv of Old Testament, i. 58). 
tho Bush^ p. 329. I have reported 

this story dsevrbere (Folk-lort in tho • P, A. Talbot, op, cit. pj>. 370 sq. 
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The Ekoi are not confined to Southern Nigeria, a con- ThcEkoiof 
sidtrable body of them inhabits the district of Ossldinge in 
the neighbouring province of CameroonSj to the south of the * saprcme 
Cross River/ The district is of some importance ethno- 
logically, since the boundary between the true negroes and 
the Bantu tribes appears to run through it OF the seven 
tribes which inhabit it^ six, including the Ekoi, are Bantus , 
one only, the Bokis, belongs to the true negro typ&" The 
natives refer all events to the Supreme God, whom they call 
Obashi, though in prayer they address him as Ewerok-babi. 

Of his form they seem to have no idea, but they assume 
that h^ dwells above the clouds and reveals himself to men 
in dreams. They constantly repeat, " God tells us in dreams 
what we are to do”. On this belief rests their faith in the 
efficacy of simples. God is supposed to impart to every 
man in a dream the name and the place in the forest of the 
magical plant which will answer his special need- Next day 
the man must find the plant in the forest, fasten it to a pole, 
and set the pole up in front of his farm. If after that any¬ 
body steals anything from the farm, the plant possesses the 
power of making the thief sick even at a distance. Besides 
this great god Abashi the natives recognize the existence of 
a series of minor deities or demons, who mediate between 
God and man and hover invisible in the air/ 


The Fan or Fang, a large tribe in French Congo, believe The fan 
in a great deity called Nzame or Nsambe, the Lord U'f 
Heaven and Earth, who created or gave birth to all living bclicire in a. 
things, and set in order the world as we at present see it t^iord^' 
For a time Ksambe continued to be on intimate terms with of heived 
mankind, whom he had ci>2ated; he plays a great part in the llhom they 
myths and legends of the people. But after a while he 

H ,. rTn. .r,.,* orMjambe, 

them and removed to a distance. The reasons which induced 
him to take this step are nowhere clearly stated ; hence his 
departure has somewhat the appearance of a caprice;. Be 
that as it may, his disappearance was so sudden and 


^ A. Matisleld, Utnui/ii 
aier/ahren antii- Cr^^JltissKsgsrK 

JCaFJKmns (BcrJiti, rgoS), yp. 7 
Compare P, Amauf/ Talbot, -/'« ihs 
Shadaio sf iht -Swji, p. I, “The Eltcii 


people ar^ dividcil into two uner^Lia] 
parts by [he boundary which EiparftW& 
the CamerooPS from Santhem Nigeria"^ 
* A. MansfeteJ, ssp. At. p, 7, 

^ A. Mwisfel^T <ip. At. pp. 310 iq. 
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clandestine that one fine day men found themselves aban- ^ 
doned by him and destitute of the bare necessaries of life, so 
that they were obliged to send messengers after him to request 
that he would provide them with food and fire. In another 
version of the story Nsambe departed bag and baggage, 
taking all the animals with him in his train ; but after a 
time, bethinking him of the duties he owed to his creatures, 
mankind, he despatched the animals to them with a message 
from him and a supply of fire and other necessaries. What¬ 
ever the causes of his alienation from his creatures, the 
Creator Nsambe has now retired into the background; he 
has become a purely mythical figure rather than an object of 
worship; the German writer who has given us tlie fullest 
account of him compares him to the head of a great com¬ 
mercial firm, who has retired from the active management 
of afiairs, which he leaves to his subordinates, though he 
retains a general control over the business, and his name still 
figures on the brass plate at the door.^ 

Siory of Like other African gods who have retired from business, 
the Nsambe of the Fans is associated with a story which 
Nswnbe, professcs to explain the origin of human mortality. It is 
eon and said that he first sent the chameleon to men with a message 
the iiinriU ^j^^t nobody would die, and that there should be no such 
thing as poverty or ill-luck. Afterwards apparently he 
changed his mind and sent a lizard with a message that 
all men would die. But the lizard outran the slow-paced 
chameleon and brought the fatal tidings of mortality to 
mankind before they received the glad news of immortality 
from the chameleon. That is the reason why men continue 
to die down to this day.* This story, which lays the blame 
of human mortality on the chameleon is very widespread in 
Africa." We shall meet with it again later on.^ 
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To the south of the Fan and of French Congo, the same 
ubiquitous deity meets us again in Loango, where, to all 
appearance, be has been long at home. The natives of 
Loango call themselves Bafioti, that is, tlie Dark People. 


Zambi ' G.TejJinann, (Berlin, - G. Tessmann, Die ii. 30. 

orNsumbl. I 9 * 3 ). 12-19. The name of the ^ See FOii^tere in the Old Testa- 


Fan tribe is given in a great variety mrn/, i. 63 sqq. 

of forms by our authorities. Mr. Tess- ^ Below, pp. 173, 177, 221, 255- 

mann adopts the form Fangwe. 258, 673. 
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They belong- to the great Bantu race^ which stretches across 
Africa from sea to sea.^ As to their religion the Abb^ 
Proyart, who wrote a history of Loango in the second half of 
the eighteenth century^ informs us that the natives acknow¬ 
ledge a Supreme Being, who^ having no origin^ is himself 
the origin of all things. They believe he has created aS! 
that is fine, all that is good in the universe ; that being by 
nature just, he loves justice in others, and severely punishes 
fraud and perjuiy. They call him Zambi; they take his 
name iri testimony of the truth i and they regard perjury as 
one of the greatest of crimes ; they even pretend that a 
specie? of malady, called Zamhi-a-n-pongou^ is the punishment 
of it ; and they say, when they see one attaclced with it, 

* There's a perjured man\ Besides this just and perfect 
God, they admit another, to whom they give quite different 
attributes ; the first created all, the latter would destroy all \ 
he delights in the evil which he causes among men ; it is he 
who counsels them to injustice, perjury, thefts, poisonings, 
and all crimes; he is the author of accidents, losses, diseases, 
barrenness of land, in a word, of all the miseries which afflict 
humanity, and even of death itself; they call him Zmnhi-a- 
God of wickedness. Here may be perceived proceeds 
the pious and orthodoje Abb^, “ the error of the Mani- 
chaeans touching the Divinity. It appears natural enough 
that man who is not enlightened with the torch of revelation, 
considering the evils of all kinds that beset him from his 
entrance into the world to his departure, should study to 
discover the cause, and thah ignorance being one of the 
greatest disorders of his soul, he should be bewildered in 
his conjectures on matters so much above his faculties. , . . 
They who know only the theology of the country, persuaded 
that the good God will always be sufficiently favourable, 
think only of appeasing the God of wickedness ; some, to 
render him propitious to them, never cat fowls or game ; 
others eat only certain sorts of fish, fruits, or vegetables; not 
one among them but makes profession of abstaining all his 
lifetime from some sort of notirisbment. The only way of 
* 

1 Exf^ditio^ty mii DnLte Abtdjun^;, te Jlalftc, 

l>0tt dtr dttiischtti Gcielischap tUf von [Dr. E, Pcchucl^Loesche {Stnifg^td 
EjJtrSfhuii^AqUiliifrialA/rikaStiS^S- PP- ^ 
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making him oflerings is to let die, under their feet, some 
shrubs laden with their fruits ; the t>anann tree is that which 
they consecrate to him in preference." ’ 

/Vbout a hundred year.s after I’royart wrote his history 
of Loango, the country was carefully examined by a German 
scientific expedition, and the meinljcrs of it found a belief in 
the siime great god still current among the natives. They 
tell us that X.sambi, as they .spell the name of the deity, is 
believed to have power over everything. He, or his vital 
and creative cncrgj% is in the earth, the water, the air, the 
plants, animals, and men. When he wills, he knows the 
thoughts as well as the deed.s of men ; he .sees them, whether 
they sleep or wake, under the open sky, in their huts, by 
day and by night He sends the rain that the plantations 
may flourish and yield their fruits to mankind, when men 
arc good. He .sends drought, famine, pestilence, and other 
evils, that men may suffer, sicken and die, when they arc 
wicked." 

Whether Nsambi created everything that exists, the 
natives do not know for certain. Yet they conceive 
it possible, indeed some of them stoutly a,ssert that he 
created land and water, plants and animals, and likewise 
sun, moon, and stars. The story of the creation of man¬ 
kind is variously told. According to one account, Nsambi 
moulded men out of potter's earth mixed with the blood 
of animals.* But men in the early ages of the world were 
no better than they are nowadays. They wrangled and 
fought, and did evil. N.sambi was grieved at that, and 
forbade them many things. But bad men did not heed his 
prohibitions. So, to punish them, Nsambi sent drought, 
famine, and pestilence, and many of the sinners died. 
Many of the righteous also perished, and justly enough, 
because they had not kept an eye on the wicked. So man¬ 
kind at last, driven to despair, called on Nsambi for help. 
He came, but they all shrieked at him laying the blame 



v'5 


' Proyart, “ History of Loango, 
Kakongo, and other kingdoms in 
Africa", in J. Pinkerton’s General 
Collution of ycyages and Travols, xvi, 
(London, 1814) pp. 593 17. Proyart’s 
History was published at Paris in 1776. 
* Die Loango-Kxfediiien, aus^sandt 


von der deufschen Cesdhekaft sirr 
Erforschung Aquatonal-A/rikas^ 1S7j- 
/S76, Dritte Ahteilung, Zweite Ilfillte, 
von Dr. B. P^huSl-Loesche (Stuttgart, 
1907)1 pp. 266 ff. 

• E. Pechuel-Loesche, of>, at. p. 
267, 
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on each other and overwheliningf him so with their petitions 
that the dm and clamour were deafenings At last the deity 
grew ttred of the hubbub. He fell into a passion, and 
went away and never came back. At the present day, if 
you ask a native where is the abode of the deity^ he will 
spread out his fingers and point upwards^ at the same time 
stretching Out his arms in all directions, thereby signifying 
that Nsambi dwells in heaven. But whether he resides in a 
house or camps at large in the celestial regions appears to 
be a matter of uncertainty. Many people opine that he 
lives in the style of a wealthy gentleman with plenty of 
servants to wait on him^ and perhaps in possession of wives 
and children. But after all who knows ? * 

As in the days of the Abb^ Froyart, some natives of GwkJ 
Loango distinguish the Good God from. 

the Bad God {Ns^imbi-a-mbi)^ and say that the Good God 
does no evil to men^ it is only the Bad God that harms 
them. Others, however, are of opinion that theme is 
only one great god, Nsambi, who does good or evH to 
men according to their works. More frequently than either 
Nsambi-a-mbote or Nsambl-a-mbi does the name Nsambi- 
a-mpungu occur on the lips of the people. It seems to 
mean Nsambi the Mighty, ?!iptingu being a descriptive epithet 
applied to the deity. The same word is used in the sense 
of an important man, the father of a large family, an effective (fecMighty. 
speaker, an outstanding personality^ But according to 
another Interpretation and tradition Mpungu is the father 
of Naambij and the expression Nsambi-a-Mpungu signifies 
Nsambi, the son of Mputigu. Some say that Mpusigu sent 
his son^ Nsambi, down to earth to look after uiankind, and 
to comfort the mourners. The sou did good to men, and 
when his father Mpungu despatched Hunger to gnaw at 
the bellies of mortals, Nsambi caught him, so that the fruits 
of the earth flourished again, and people had plenty to cat. 

Then Mpungu sent Sickness ; but Nsambi warded her off or 
healed the sick. At last Mpungu sent Death, who struck 
men down and robbed them of their breath; for he was 
strong like Mpungu himself.^ 

^ F'. PecH'nel'Lqeschc, op. pp. ® E, PccliuSt'I/aesche, op. £ii, pp. 
a&& jy. 2^3 sq. 
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Hut in spite of some confusion anti discrepancy in the' 
accounts of Nsambi, he is generally accorded the rank of a 
Supreme Hcing, who exists invisibly everywhere and con¬ 
trols the forces of nature either jx-TNonally or by the inter¬ 
vention of his representatives. Towards mankind his attitude 
on the whole is one of nonchalance and neglect. Yet 
docs he sometimes interpose in human afTairs with a heavy 
hand. Certainly nothing that concerns mankind escapes 
his vigilance or happens without his ordinance. On their 
side men do not worship him ; no ceremony is i>crformcd in 
his honour, no .sacrifice is offered to him. As a deity he 
appears to stand quite aloof from human life. He is too 
great and too far away to trouble himself much about the 
weal or woe of his crcaturc.s. And they repay his lack of 
sympathy with a corresponding indinfcrcnce. But in times 
of great and general distress they recognize his handiwork 
and speak of him with a certain awe. “ Nsambi is angr>', 
he is destroying us ”, they cry, but they do not turn to him 
directly for help and pity; they look to some intermediary 
for an alleviation of their sufferings.^ 

Nevertheless from time to time in dangers and great 
emergencies people feel their dependence on his divine 
power, acknowledge the working of his divine will, and 
commit their affairs to his divine keeping. A man who is 
sick and like to die, or who is anxious 'and troubled about 
the issue of some undertaking that touches him deeply, will 
comfort himself by saying, “It is in Nsambi’s power”, or 
“Nsambi's will be done”. When a boat is swept down the 
rapids of a rushing river, and the helmsman is adjured to 
do his utmost, he will an.swer with an upward look or 
gesture and the words, “It is Nsambi’s affair”. When a 
death has taken place, the survivors may console each other 
with the reflection that “ Nsambi has bidden him, has called 
him away”. Women, too, in the pangs of travail cry to 
Nsambi to have pity on them.’* Finally, we arc told that 
the belief in Nsambi has not been borrowed by the natives 
from Christian missionaries, since it is both older and more 
widely diffused than missionary activity.® '■ 

* E.Pechuel-Loesche.fl^.^ir.p. 271, • E. Pechael-LoMche, o/>. at, p. 

• E. Pechu<^l-Lo«scbe,<^.^. p. 272. 274. 
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§ 2, The worship of tAo Sky m the Valley of the Co^go 

The great valley of the Congo is peopled by many l3eliBfof 
tribes, the great majority of which belong to the Bantu 
stock. Among them there is a general belief in the exist- in 
ence of a Supreme Being, the Creator of all things, w^ho is 
eternal and incapable of doing evil, bnt who at the same time Create 
occupies so lofty a position that he does not busy himself Naambi. 
with the lot of his creatures. The general name for this 
great deity is Nzambi, though the precise form of the name 
varies somewhat with the dialect of the tribe. In rfiambi 
the man personifies the first and universal cause of 

everything which he cannot understand or explain. For the 
most part Nzambi is conceived aa a solitary being ; but in 
the coast region of the Lower Congo, where the beliefs of 
the natives have lost something of their originality and have 
been modified by European influence, Nzambi has been 
associated with a female companion or wife. Many tribes 
hold that Nzambi has created orto or more divine beings of 
an inferior order, to whom he has granted vary large powders, 
and who act as his deputies or vicars on earth. It is these 
deputy-deities, and not the great God himself, who keep 
up a certain intercourse wdth mortals, and in turn delegate 
their powers, either wholly or in part, to human beings, 
to animab, and even to inanimate objects, such as stones, 
rocks, trees, and waters* The abode of N zambi is not 
defined, it is everywhere and nowhere, it is in another world 
which the native does not picture to himself If you pre.ss 
him for an answer, he shakes his head and says that the 
question makes his head ache.^ 

An experienced English missionary, the Rev, J. H. Rjcv. j. a. 
Weeks, who lived and worked for thirty years among the 
natives both of the Lower and the Upper Congo, tells us in Niamti 
that "the name for a Supreme Being is known all 

over the Lower Congo, and indeed, among all the tribes itc CongiK 
throughout the watershed of the Congo river \ but the 
knowledge concerning him is very vague. He is regarded 
as the principal creator of the world and all living creatures; 

^ Analyiiqves kt CAketiim FthN&^-phiqitts du Mulit du Cofige, 

1. {BrustHfis, p, 14^- 
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and it is thought that after His work of creation He with¬ 
drew Himself, and, since then, He has taken little, if any 
further interest in the world and its inhabitants. He is 
spoken of among the natives as being .strong, rich, and good 
—so good that He will not hurt them, hence no .sacrifices 
arc ofTcred to Him, no prayers to Him ever pass their lips, 
and they never wor.ship Him. As the Supreme One He is 
very remote from them, unconccnied in their welfare, and 
harinlc.s.s, therefore they consider that there is no need for 
them to trouble about Him. We never found an atheist 
among them, but their theism is of a very hazy qualit}'.” * 

Mr. Weeks is clearly of opinion tliat the conception of 
Nzambi a.s a Supreme lieing is of purely native origin and 
not borrowed by the blacks from the white.s. He says: 
"In each case the natives’ ideas of the Supreme Being were 
gathered and noted long before our teaching had influenced 
their views or increased their knowledge concerning Him. 
Before we could preach our views we had to learn their 
language, and while learning their language we necessarily 
received—in the definitions of the words we w'cre learning 
from them—their ideas of that great Being who created the 
world. We found their knowledge of Him was scarcely 
more than nominal, and no worship was ever paid to Him. 

" On the Lower Congo He is called Nzambi^ or by His 
fuller title Nzambi a mpunpi \ no satisfactory root word has 
yet been found for Nzambi, but for mpungti there arc .sayings 
and proverbs that clearly indicate its meaning as, most of 
all, supreme, highest, and Nzambi a mptingu as the Being 
most High or Supreme.^ 

"On the Upper Congo among the Bobangi folk the 
word used for the Supreme Being is Nyambe ; among the 
Lulanga people, Nzakomba\ among the Boloki, Njatfibe\ 
among the Bopoto people it is Libanza, which word is also 
well known among the Boloki people, and was probably 
introduced by slaves from Bopoto. At Yakusu, near Stanley 





> John H. Weeks, Atnot^ th» 
Primitivt Bakot^ (London, (914), 
p. 276. The author lived for fifteen 
years amooK the Boloki or Baogala of 
the Upper Congo, and for fifteen inore 
years in other parts of the Congo, 


including nine years at San Salvador 
and Matadi on the Lower Congo. See 
J. H. Weeks,..i»/. cit. pp. 9, 19. 

* The same epithet is applied to 
NsamtH (Ntambi) in Loango. See 
above, p. 139, 
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Falls^ tlie word used is M^mgu^ which is a shortened form 
of the Sw$.bili word and this may contain the root 

of the Lower Congo word mpungu. It is interesting to 
note that the noost common name for the Supreme Being 
on the Congo is also known, in one form or another, over 
an extensive area of Africa reaching from north of the 
Equator away to extreme South Africa ; as, for example, 
among the Ashanti it is Onyajm^ at Gaboon it is AnyambU^ 
and two thousand miles away among the Barotse folk it is 
NianLh&r ^ 

“During the whole thirty years of my life in various parts vaufiotia 
of the^vCongo I have heard the name of the Deity used in 
the following four ways-only: Among the Low'er Congo G&i 
people^ when they desire to emphasize a statement or vouch 
for the truthfulness of their words, they use the name in 
an Oath^ When in extreme trouble they cry out, ‘I wish 
Nmmhi had never made mcl^ or when in great distress, 

* N&antbi^ pify me 3' Also on the Lower Congo there is 
the phrase lufwa hta N^amhi —death by God, f.f. a natural 
death as distinctive from death by witchcraft; but this view 
of death is not so frequently heard on the Lower Congo as 
among the Boloki, where awi na Njambe = he died by God^ 
there is no witchcraft about the death of the deceased, 
rtor anything pointing to witchcraft about the accident that 
caused the death, is often heard. These are the only phrases 
which suppose that the Supreme Being has anything to do 
with the world. They are generally employed in the case 
of poor folk when they die, as no one wants the trouble and 
expense of engaging a witch-doctor to seek out the witch." “ 

In explanation of this last statement it may be obsen^ed [n 
that in Africa many deaths are set down to the nefarious 
arts of witches and wizards, and that in all such cases it ia, vfiichti'AfL ^ 
or rather used to be^ under native rule, deemed essential to 
discover the guilty wretch and to put him or her to death, witch. 
Thus a single natural death in the old days was apt 
entail many deaths by violence ; for the suspected witches 
were commonly obliged to submit to the poison ordeal, to peepje to 
which multitudes *f perfectly innocent victims succumbed , 

1 J, H. ’Woeks, ® J, H. Weeks, 

C^anti/Ns (London, 1913), J>p. pp. 247 J?. 
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It is hanlly t(K) luiicli t<» say that tii! Africa came iintlcr the 
sway of liiirojH’ it> blade pupulation was tletitnatctl by the 
coinbineJ ciTects of the lK*lief in witchcraft aiul the practice 
of the jKiison oniiral.^ l•^<^tm>alcJy the ciicumstances to 
wltidi in llic fore^piiii;' passa;4e Mr. Weeks brielly alludes 
appear to have e.>:ercisetl some inlliieiice in nnulcrating and 
rcstrictiiij' the ravaj^es of this fatal superstition. In order to 
deteiU the siipposeil witdi who had raU'Ctl a death it was 
necessary to cmpltty the ai^ency of a {xrifcssional witch-finder 
or witch-doctor, as he is commonly called hy writers on 
Africa ; and this man t>f skill, or rather arrant impostor, had 
naturally to be juiid fi»r his .services, anti his charjjes-might 
tiften be excessive. Thus an accusation t>f tlealh by witch¬ 
craft dtnibtlc.ss (»ften entailed heavy expeu.ses on the accu.scrs, 
ami as a rule only wealthy |>et»|>lc cmthl afford to prosecute 
the sorcerer who, in their opinion, had d(»nc their kinsman 
to death by Ins malignant cnchantment.s. Toor people, 
even if they susjjectcd foul play, would generally deem 
it prudent to stifle or luish up their .suspicions, lest by 
giving vent to them they should be forced to call in the 
aid of a witch-finder and to satisfy his po.ssibly exorbitant 
demands for bringing the imaginary cul[)nt to justice. 
Hence, when death had removed one of the family circle, 
his or her indigent relations were under a strong temptation 
to attribute their bereavement to tlic hand of God rather 
than to that of a witch or wizard, since thereby they saved 
the expenses of a prosecution. Thus by a beautiful 
dispensation of Providence faith in God was powerfully 
reinforced by purely economic motivc.s. 

The belief of the natives of the Lower Congo in a great 
and powerful god whom they call Nzambi, or more emphati¬ 
cally Nzanibi-a-mpungu, is described also by Mr. G. C. 
Claridge, who spent twelve years in intimate intercourse with 
the people, and his description agrees with and confirms 
that of Mr. Weeks. He tells us that the natives look upon 
Nzambi as almighty, good, just, merciful, and kind, but that 
nevertheless, or rather for that very reason, they do not 
worship him. Nothing evil is ever attributed to him. Pain, 

> For evidence of Ihe scourge, see Folk-lore in the Old Testameut^ vol, la. 
pp. 307-401, “The Poison Ordeal in Africa”. 
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disease, and deattt come from evil spirits and witches, but 
never frotn God, Hence people need not fear or propitiate 
him, for he is never angfry or offended. Consequently he 
may safely be left alone. He receives no mark of homage 
and is represented by no material object or fetish^ though 
all the other inferior spirits are represented by fetishes 
which arc deemed essential for the safety and even existence 
of mankind, who without them would be at the mercy of 
ghosts and demons.^ 

As to the source of this belief in a great and beneficent Souroc 
deity Mr. Claridge obseives that the Congolese “ arrive at 
the idea of the existence of a chief good spirit by the same Krambi. 
reasoning as they come at the notion of a chief evil spirit. 

It is a negro chieftainship glorified,*^- Indeed, whatever is 
mysterious or beyond human comprehension is called by 
them thing of God” Ma Ns&mbi). Thus anTiicmnic 

inedible fungus, the use of which is not understood, is 

' applied t& 

spoken of as “ God's fungus ” (wivwa wa N^iainbi) ] the wild, 
vast, tangled jungle, with its majesty and mystery, is God’s 
jungle” {iiii kia Nzmnbt)\ and man himself in common LnoompTc- 
parlanoe is "God's man” (iuniiiu a NsamM)^ There is 
certain wasp of vvhitb the head and thorax are joined to the 
body by such a slender pin-like waist that the natives believe 
it to be impossible for the insect to bear young or lay eggs. 

The wasp builds itself a nest of mud in the shape of a 
cluster of cylindrical cells cemented together and exquisitely 
finished* In each cell the wasp lays an egg, and when the 
young are hatched the mother wasp carefully feeds them by 
pushing grubs, flies, and small spiders into each cell; then, 
when every cell is thus stored with food, she seals it up, to 
all appearance, hermetically. In due time the native, who 
has watched the process, sees issuing from the nest, not a 
grub, a fly, or a spider, like the insects wdiicli he saw' put into 
it, but a wasp like the one he saw building the nest and 
depositing the grubs, flies, and spiders in the cells. This 


^ Gi Cyril Claiitlgc, Wild 
TfiiitS af TrafUal Ajriifi fLtultlfiKS, 
1922) pp, a&S-i 75 , According Lo Mr. 
ClariJge €if. p. 35 ^), me epithet 
is Dili Eii'^olute giiperijuiTTc, 
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apparent iransformalion he taiinot ttrulerstami ; he looks 
upon it a-J an act iif creation, ainl accorillnj»ly he calls this 
particular >ipLvi«*s til* ua-p "thHl’s transhnminj^ or creating 
wa-jp” (wAv.;/ a Xctiwf’i oftUttth'} With this extended use 
<if the word ti<»d ^X'tnuN. we may conijsire the Momeric 
applicatuxi «»f the <*pil!u*ls •'nd-like aiul divine U/u'ios^ dios) 
to a threat vari«*ty both <•!* olijects and of persons, including 
a house, a tower, a cil}*, a land, hoines, a herald, a bard, and 
even a .swineherd.' 

iti-Ut'f Ilf The L’|Kitos who inhabit the banks of ilie Up|)er Congo 
Ix'lwcen 20 and 22 haist l.on*^ilude, believe in a god called 
raili-ii Libanza, who lives in the east, while his sister NTsj)ngo lives 
. 11 . 1117 . 1 . \ve,>»t. He had a lK*ginning but he will never die, and 

tiic .same is true of all the tlivine livings, becau.se, when they 
arc on the point of death, l.ihan/.a brings them to life again. 
Ihit though Liban/.a apjicars to bo at present the chief god 
of the I’potos and to dwell in the sky, he was not the first 
being in existence, mir did he alw.nys inhabit heaven, before 
Myihk-ai hc was bom, two sisters lived in a tall tree. They had mag- 
nificent voicc.s, and they sang .so that it wa.s a real plca.sure 
his dfsewt to hear them. A long string hung from the tree to the 
amKsm'ss ground, and anylxidy who wished to hear the sisters sing 
had nothing to do but to pull the .string, and at once the 
songstresses in the tree opened their liji.s and chanted the 
most ravishing strain.s. Several nnimal.s, including a leopard, 
pulled the string, and were sti enchanted with the concert 
that they offered marriage to the arboreal sirens, but their 
offers were rejected. At last a cock of resplendent plumage 
came along, sang “ Cock-a-doodlc-do! ” and tuggcil at the 
string. The songstresses responded as usual from the tree, 
and their sweet voices made such an imprcs.slon on the 
susceptible bosom of chanticleer, that like his predecessors 
hc offered them his heart and hand on the spot. Whether 
the sisters were fascinated by his gorgeous feathers or his 
musical talent, it is impossible to say, but certain it is that 


‘ G. Cyril Claridge, IFiM Hush 
Tribes oj Tropical AJrita^ pp. 269 s^. 

* Homer, Iliatl^ ii. 836, iv. 192, 
viil. 185, xxi. 43, 526, xxiii. 346, 
Odyssey, iii, 326, iv. 43, 313, viii. 43, 


xiii. 440, xiv. 4S, 401, xvi. l, 333, 
452, xvii. 2(to, 507 5H9. iMir 

many inofU examples sec II. Eliding, 
Lexicon Homeric nut (I.i|isiac, 18S0- 
1885) vol. L pix 310 ry., 557 jy., sw. 
fin and ffeios. 
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thfty at once closed i,vith hb offcr^ descended the tree^ and 
fo[lowed him to bis home* There they al[ lived happily 
together until one day it began to rain* When the 
shower was over, the ants^ as usually happens after 
rain, popped up out of the earth by thousands, and the 
cock ran about picking them up and swallowing them* 
This disgusting conduct was overseen by a maidseiwant, 
Tvho officiously reported it to the ladies, the wives of 
chanticleer. At first they refused to credit the reportj 
which they treated as a base calumny, the invention of a 
low-minded hussy who was jealous of their liandsome 
husban^^. Touched to flte quick by this reflection on her 
honour, the abigad watched the cock and soon found him 
at his old trick again. Not only that, she brought her 
incredulous mistresses to the apot while the unconscious 
cock was still at his cneah Seeing was believing, the horrid 
fied wives deserted their ant-eating spouse and returned to 
the tree, where, after a period of sorrow and silence, they 
resumed their popular concerts. One day it chanced that 
Lotenge, the future father of the Supreme Being, passed near 
the tree and heard the ravishing accents of the songstresses 
proceeding from among the boughs. He looked up, and, 
pleased with the aspect and voices of the singers, he made 
them the usual offer of marriage, which was accepted. Well, 
to cut a long story short, one of the sisters, whose name 
was Ntsombobelle, gave birth to a son, who came into 
the world armed cap-a-pie with spear, kiiife, and buckler. 
After that she brought forth thousands and thousands of 
serpents, mosquitoes, and other vermin, all of them, singularly 
enough, armed to the teeth with spears and bucklers. Alter 
that she bore to her husband twin sons, of whom the younger 
was no other than the Supreme God, Libanza himself After 
his birth Libansia roamed the earth and met with many 
adventures. He married several wives and had at least one 
son. He fought many people, including his own aunt, and 
he gave proof of his marvellous powers in various ways, 
particularly by restoring not a few people to life, including 
some whom he had ^imself knocked on the head. But his 
quarrelsome and sanguinary disposition estranged the affec¬ 
tions of his mother and sister. His mother abandoned him 
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j!isqu.uTri to lus cvil courscs, .iiul fus •si-tcf Ionroarlu d him for his 
rnistlcccN i» very bitter unrtls. “Yf'ii kilhtl your elder 
bis br<itlicr,” she s.iicl, *' anti you very nearly kille<l your own 
uTbr^vr'i imagine that I will stick at ileclarinj; that 

I hate you ? No, 1 hale you anfl I shouhl be ^lacl to see 
you die.” To this stinijin;^ rejuimf l.ibanza replied very 
meekly, for, to tlo him justice, in spite of his general trucu¬ 
lence he kept a soft place in his heart fi»r his sister. It 
hap|)cncd that she had cxprcssetl a wish that he should fetch 
her some palm mits, and now, by \v:iy of heajnnj; coals of 
fire on her head, he climl»cd up the palm-tree to j^aiher the 
nuts. lUit the higher he climbed, llic hh^hcr j^rew the palm, 
till its branches were lost in the cloud.s, and the people who 
remained .it the fiK)t of the tree c<nild see neither the nuts 
nor Liban/.a. lie disappeared, because he would no longer 
live with his sister, who h.ited him and wishcil fi>r his death. 
His sister and her ]>coj>le waitinl for him at the foot of the 
tree, and when they saw that he did not come back, they 
founded a village on the spot, which .stands there to this day. 
Up aloft, above the clouds, Libanza discovered to his 
.surprise the aunt whom he had fought and the hrolher 
whom he had murdered. He also engaged in a battle 
royal with Lombo, the King of the Air, in which he gained 
a complete victory and reduced the King of the Air and all 
his people to slaver)^' 

Tiieai)ode Nowadays Libanza, as we have seen, inhabits the east, 
while his sister Ntsongo, with whom he quarrelled, inhabits 
souls of the the w^cst The day when he will go to see her in the west, 
u^k" everybody will fall ill, and many people will die. The day 
will come when the sky will collapse and flatten us all out, 
blacks and whites alike. The thing would ])robably have 
happened long ago, if it had not been for the intercession 
of the souls of the dead {inoltmous), who have begged and 
prayed Libanza not to let the sky fall, and up till now he 
has lent an ear to their prayer; but how long he will do so 
is more than anybody knows. The moon is a huge boat, 
which sails across the whole earth picking up the souls of 
the dead and conveying them to Libaiuza. The .stars arc 

* M. Lindeman, Les Upoios (nruxelles, 1906), pji. 23-40. I have greatly 
abridged the story of Libanza. 
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the fires lit by the souls of the dead, who sleep by dny. 

That is proof ^xjsitive that Libanza lives in the sky ; 
for the souls of the dead live with hiuin and since we 
-see their fires every night in heavenj 3t follows necessarily 
that Libanta is there too^ As for the sunn he brews 
palm-wine for Libanza and brings it to him for his refresh¬ 
ment every evening. When there is a storm^ it is Libanza 
fighting; when there is a mlst^ it is Libanza smoking his 
pipe ; and when there is a wind, it is Libanza sneeiing. 

The beard of Libanza is like a staircase \ his people climb 
'Op and down it on their way to and from him. As for hia 
figure, ■'Libanza, his sister, his son, and his cousin have all 
the likeness of human beings^ but oddly enough their corn- 
pi exion is white instead of blacky as you would naturally 
expect it to be.^ 

Li Ice many Sky-gods^ Libanza is believed to be ultimately Story of 
responsible for human mortality. They say that one day he 
summoned to his presence the people of the moon and the Libanza, 
people of the earth. The people of the moon responded 
promptly to the summons, and were accordingly rewarded 
by the deity, who addressed them as follows; “J^ecause you 
have coitie at once when I called you, you shall never die, 
or, to speak more correctly, you shall only be dead for two 
days a month, and that will be to rest; thereafter you 
shall return more splendid than before". But when the 
people of the earth at last arrived, Libanza wag angry and 
he said to them in his wrath, “ Because you did not come 
at once when L called you, you shall die one day and shah 
not return to life except to come to me”.^ That is the 
reason why the rnoon dies once a month and comes to life 
again after two days, and why men, when they die^ do not 
return, but go, as everybody Icnows, to Libanza in heaven. 

The Basonge, who inhabit a country bordering on thcEciLcfof 
SankuTU River, a southern tributary of the Congo, believe 
in the existence of a Supreme Being whom they call Efile 3n a 
Mokulu. The same name is applied to the Supreme Being 
by all the tribes of the great Baluha family, to which the ^3^^ 
Basonge belong. T(? Efile Moluku they attribute the creation Motulu. 
of the world and of everything in it After he had created 

1 M. Li Lidcsiiin, L€S pp. 4 3 ^ M, LSildeituin, Ifl pp. 23 f^. 
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the first Ilian and the fir.st woman, he observed that their 
pro^^eny multiplied at an alarming; rate, and he .said, “These 
folk i^row Um) numerous and too stron{,^ Soon they will be 
.so powerful that tlicy will have the upper hand over me and 
will do with me what they please." So he drove them to 
earth and said, “ The earth is too far off for them ever to 
find their way back. There they will aliitle all the days of 
their life, so lonj; as they rejoice in the slrenyth of their 
thews, and only their impalpable souls will come to me." 
Hence it is that after death the .souls of men jjo to Efile 
Mokulu and arc governed by him ; but what they do there, 
is more than anybody knows. The people offer 'neither 
prayers nor sacrifices to him, but they invoke his name in 
taking an oath. In swearing a solemn oath a man first 
points to the sky, then he cracks his forefinger against tlie 
other fingcr.s of his hand, .saying, “This is the trutljj.this Ls 
the truth, this is the truth, and if not, may Efile Moliiku kill 
me on the spot! ” This custom of pointing to the sky before 
taking an oath seems to imply that Efile Moluku is believed to 
dwell there. Although he drove the living out of his sight, he 
appears to have retained a certain control over them and to 
consult their interest, in .so far as he punishes murderers by 
calling their .souls to himself and thus causing their death.' 


§ 3. The Worship of the Sky in Southern Africa 


The Hcrero, a Bantu people of South-west Africa, 
believe in a great god whom they call Ndyambi or Ndyambi 
Kariinga. Like other Bantu tribes, they look on him as a 
good God and as the Creator; but they believe that he has 
retired to the sky and dwells there, leaving the government 
of the earth in the hands of inferior deities or demons. 
Questioned by missionaries as to the nature of this divinity, 
the Herero answered, “ We call him Ndyambi Karunga ; he 
is in heaven above and not in tlie graves; he is a god of 


^ E. Torday et T. A. Joyce, Nota 
Etkmtgraf^hique'S sur da Populations 
hahitaut les Bassim du Kasai el dtt 
OruJt/al (Bruxelles, 1922), 
pp. 25 jy. The authors, in a Toot- 
note, record that, according to another 
account, Yidia {sie] Mokulu is in the 


centre of the earth, and the «>uls of 
men go to him Irui return after a time, 
and are reincarnated, with the excep¬ 
tion of suSi as have been guilty of 
crimes. For this ncojunt they refer to 
Schmitz, Les Basonxe, p. 324, a work 
which I have not seen. 
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blessing; he is angry with nobody and punishes nobody 
Asked why they did not worship him and offer sacrifices to 
him they replied, “ Why should we sacrifice to him ? We 
do not need to fear him, for he does not do us any harm, as 
do the spirits of our dead {pvakuru).” And if anybody 
accuses them of having no God, they at once repel the 
accusation, saying, “No, no! we are not so bad as that. 

We have Ndyambi Karunga, we also pray to him/’ They 
do so when some unexpected piece of good luck befalls them. 

Then they stand stock still, look up to heaven and cry, 

“ Ndyambi Karunga! ” as if they would say “ He loves us 1 ” 

In geiieral Ndyambi Karunga is looked upon as the pre¬ 
server of life. When a mari who has been grievously sick 
recovers, they say, " Ndyambi has made him whole 
When a man has reached a great age, they say, “Ndyambi 
Karunga has preserved him ’’; and when such a veteran dies, 
the expression employed is, " Ndyambi Kai-unga has called 
him It would seem that Karunga is believed to exercise 
some influence on the powers of nature. Now and then it is 
said that the rain comes from him, that his way is in the rolling 
thunder, and that it is he who hurls the flashes of lightning. In Prayers to 
a violent thunderstorm the headman of a house or village may 
be heard to pray, “ Karunga, do not come here, go flash into 
the animals of the field and into the trees ”. They also pray 
to Karunga in other dangers ; when for example lions are 
prowling around they will pray to Karunga, saying, “ See 
my distress and anguish, and help me. Show that thou art 
mighty and strong.” And generally in seasons of distress 
and danger the Herero used to pray to Ndyambi Karunga to 
avert all manner of evil. Nowadays such prayers are rarely 
heard. Instead the people prefer to call on the spirits of 
their ancestors, who, however, can only be invoked at their 
graves. But if the graves are too far off or for any reason 
inaccessible, the Herero will even now call to Ndyambi for 
help. They look on him as a god of love and blessing: 
the essence of his character is benevolence: the punishment 
of evil is no part of his function. They believe, indeed, in 
such punishment,rbut they think that the powers which Worship of 
inflict it are the spirits of their dead ancestors {ovakuru). 

It is these spirits accordingly whom they fear, it is they who 
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are apt to be anj^ry and to dan^jer aiul misfortune on 

men. Hence it is that they render al) Ihctr worship, not to 
Ndyambi Kariini'a, but to tlie souls (jf their departed. To 
win the favour of these formidable beings or to avert their 
wrath, the Herero offer many sacrifices, nt>t out of love and 
gratitude, but out of fear and anguish. The real religion of 
the Herero, like that of .so many other Hantu tribe.s, is the 
worship of ancestor.s.* 

Uciw The Ovambo, another lianlu people of South-west Africa, 

Ovlimbo believe in a god Kalunga, whose name, apart from a 
maRoii difference of dialect, is clearly the .same with the Karunga 
KaUingii. neighboui's the Herero. They think that Kalunga 

created the world and men, but their notions about him arc 
vague, and when they are questioned on the subject, their 
usual answer is, “ VV^c do not know They neither fear nor 
worship him ; he api>ears to trouble himself very little about 
human weal or woe." Vet according to another and earlier 
account the Ovambo regard Kalunga as a gotid being ; like 
the Herero, they say, “ We arc kept by Kalunga; Kalunga 
only kills very bad ixiople". Moreover, they hold that 
he gives fertility to the fields, and makes the corn aiul the 
But beans to grow. However, it would seem that Kalunga Is 
conceived ratlicr as an Earth-god than as a Sky-god. They 
rather an say that he came forth from the earth to create the ancestors 
tfc^sl^- tbc Ovambo, the Herero, and the Bushmen. Moreover, 
iH- he is rci>ortcd to live in the ground near the chief village, 
and to appear from time to time to the people in the company 
of his wife Musisi. On such occasions a voice may be heard 
commanding a man to sacrifice a black ox. The man ohc)'s 
and kills an ox on the spot where he heard the voice. 
Then Kalunga appears to him, strokes him with his hand 
over the eyes, exhorts him to follow after that which is good, 
and sends through him a gracious admonition to the king.® 


^ Rev. II. Beiderbecke, “ Some 
religious Ide.'is and Customs of the 
Ovaherero” [South A/ruan) Folk-loro 
Journalf ii. (Capetown, iSSo) pp. 88* 
92 ; J. Irle, Die Iltrtro (GUtersIoh, 
t9<^), pp. 72-74. The latter author 
notes (p. 75) the occurrence of the 
same divine name under various forms 
(Njambi, Njame, Onjame, Nyahibi, 


Ngamlie, Nzambi, /aiphi, Amhi, 
Anjambi, etc.) in many widely scisir- 
ated tribes of the Bantu family. 

II. Tbnjes, Ovambelami (Berlin, 
19*1). pp. 193 ig. 

’ Rev. Hj, Beiderbecke, “ Some 
religious Ideas and Customs of the 
Ovaherero ” [South jijrican) Folk-lore 
Journal, ii, (Capetown, 1880) pp. 95 sg. 
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The Eapiiidji and the Uadjok^ two tribes in the basin of theotiijeJof 
Kasai Kiver, a southern tributary of the Congo, 
a Supreme Being whom tliey call Kalunga. The Bad jot (ind E^ajol: 
invoke him in prayer, but little can be learned concerning 
him, except that he is supposed to cause the death of old! 
people nvho die otherwise than by violence/ TJuis a Supreme 
Being called Karunga or Kalunga is i‘ccognized by several 
widely separated tribes of Soutl's-wcst Africa, 


^ 4 . TRe Worship of iJie Sky in Eastern Africa 


’U'fe have now completed our survey of the worship ofThebeliet 
the sky in Western and Southern Africa. We have seen Supreme 
that many tribes of that vast region believe in the existence God who 
of a Siiprefne God and Creator who lives in the sky, and 
whpj in some cases at least, appears to have been originally m 
a simple personification of the physical firmamenL We 
have seen that, coupled with the belief in the existence of 
such a deity, is the notion that of old he lived upon earth on 
terms of intimacy with mankind, but that, as time went on, 
men offended him in some w^ay, and therefore he quitted 
the earth and retired to the sky, where for the most part 
he is now supposed to concern h\mself very little wIth 
human affairs, which he leaves in the hands of his agents, 
the inferior spirits or demi - gods. The authorities who 
have reported these beliefs at first -hand are practically 
unanimous in holding that they are of native African origin 
and not borrowed, directly or indirectly, from Christian 
teaching. 

Now similar beliefs concerning the Sky-god and his a simiijir 
relations to mankind prevail among the tribes of Eastern 
Africa, at least from DeSagoa Bay on the south to the great ji g™t 
lakes and the head waters of the Nile on the noi-th, and in 
some of these tnbes the deity in question is known by 
the very same name, N^ambi or Hyambe, by which he is ^ 
desif^nated among many tribes of Western Africa, 

^ ^ ... *san:ii? of 

resemblance, amounting in some case^ almost to identity, of uicsa tribes 
religious belief amctig tribes which together probably occupy 


1 E, Torcl T. A, J oyte, NaUs Jkp' ^Ies rttjuflaiia^s habi~ 

tant i'J Baalim dit Rasai ct du AflcJtn^'a Orkniai (EruKcllcs, 1952), p, 293r 
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a full half of the great continent i»f Africa, is certainly re¬ 
markable. The problem of its origin is interesting and 
worthy of serious consideration, but the evidence l«i hand is 
insufficient to ju.stify any positive conclusions, and con¬ 
jectures on the subject, in the present state of our kn«>\vleilgc, 
would be premature. It is more prtditabie to sUuiy the 
facts than to speculate on their origin. Accordingly wc 
proceed to survey the beliefs concerning Sky-gixls and 
Supreme Being.s among the natives of ]‘hiNtern Africa, 
treating of the tribes in a roughly geographical order from 
south to north. We begin with the Thonga, a Bantu tribe 
about Delagoa Hay in Portuguc.se ICast .Africa. •Their 
religious and .social .system has been very fully ;ind ably 
described by a Swiss Protestant missionary, .Munsicur Henri 
A. Junod, in two excellent book.s, from which I will firaw 
in what follows. 

The Thonga believe in a dim my.slerioiis power which 
they identify with the sky and call by their naimr for .sky, 
which is tilo. In common speech the word tilo dcsignalcs 
the blue sky or heaven, conceived as a place, and especiall}*, 
it would seem, as a place of rc.st for the weary. This 
thought is expressed in a song: 

“ 0 ! h>w / should ftriv to plait a striui^^ and up to //i\i:rn, 

I would there to find rest'*} 

Hut Tilo is more than a place. It is a [>ower whicli acts 
and manifests itself in various way.s. Sometimes it is callctl 
a Lord (Jiosi) ; but generally it is regarded as .something 
entirely impersonal. The Thonga apjKXir to think that 
Heaven regulates and presides over certain great cosmic 
phenomena to which men are obliged, whether they will c»r 
not, to submit. It is especially events of a sudden and 
unexpected nature which are thus traced to the direction 
and influence of Heaven. In the sphere of nature tliey 
coinprLsc rain and storms ; in the sphere of human life 
they include convulsions and the birth of twins.* Thus 
it is Heaven that afflicts children with those terrible ami 

• II. A. Jun<xl, The Life of a South • 11, A. journal, ‘the f.ife of a South 
/^/r/Vtf«7>/4r(Ncuchatd,l9l2-i9i3), Afritan Tribe, il. 392; Av., Us /»*./. 
ii. 389*39^? ^d., Les Ita^Koui^ A'w^'iei, pp, 410 f^. 

(Neuchdtcl, 1891$), pp. 408-410. 
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mysteriotts convulsions which carry them off suddenly. A 
child ill convulsions is said to be " ill from Heaven ” (a ni 
Tthy But more than that it is Heaven that kills and 
makes alive, lienee,, when somebody has escaped a great 
danger or is very prosperous^ it is often said, “ Heaven loved 
Jilm " {Tiicf dji nioit randjil^ ; but if a man has been Very 
unlucky or has died, they say, " Heaven hated him'’ {Tilt? 
dji mou yalil^)} But the natives agree that in former times 
it ivas more usual than at present to ascribe death to the 
direct agency of Heaven, which was believed to kill by 
lightning ; nowadays death is more commonly thought to 
be ca\ised by witchcraft or by the action of the inferior gods.^ 

The cause of thunder is attributed by the Thonga The cause 
either to a mythical bird or, more frequently, to Heaven. 

The proper expression for it thunders ”■ is “ Heaven roars Hea^fcn 
dji djHmily Native magicians fancy that they can 
avert a thunderstorm by blowing on an enchanted flute 
which contains a magical stuff supposed to be extracted 
from the mythical thunder-bird* When lie secs a thunder¬ 
storm approaching the magician ascends a hill, blows hts 
flute, and shouts, “You Heaven, go farther 1 I have nothing 
against you, I do not fight against you.” He may add in a 
threatening tone, “ If you are sent by my enemies against me, ' 

I will cut you open with this knife of mine In this case 
Heaven seems to be clearly conceived of as a persona! being 
who can be intimidated with threats and cut to pieces with 
a knife. 

Again, in the nninds of the Thonga twins are closely 
associated with Heaven and rain. The mother of twins is 
called Heaven (77/^), and the twins arc called Children 
Heaven " {Btina 5a Tdo)} The mother is said to have made {T\io) and 
Heaven {a hamhi to have carried Heaven {a rwi 

to have ascended to Heaven {fi kka?^djiyi Tild)v TJie dayCEiildTen 
after twins have been born, nobody tills the ground, because 
they fear that, if they did so, they would prevent the rain 


^ H* A. JllTlod, Th.e Lift of a SatilA 
A/rkafi. SI. 39 J ; *V., Rti- 

pp. 4IO jy. ^ 

- Tt, A. Juruod, Thi Lifi if «■ Soitih 
A/t-iiiift. ii. 393 sq., 407 3 

Fa-Riti^a, pp, 4IJ xff. 


^ H. A. Ju n od, Ths Fiji ej s SviflJi 

African Tnhj iE. £90-2^2. 

^ H. A. JunoJ, The Lift of a Soalk 
African Triba^ ii* 394; if., Lti 
Rifttsa, p. 412.. 
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fmin fsilling/ In lime of dfoujjht it EiiftthcT of Uvnijs must 
lead a procesjiion of wnmeEi^ ^\'hfj dnuv water attd potti' it on 
the graves of twins iu order to ensure the fill I of nuu, Atul 
if a tivii] should liave been berieLi i[i diy f^romtO, the wennen 
will dig up tlio bode and bury it again near a dver i nr if 
they do not dig it up, they will at least go in |n-Ljees?,ini] 
Eind pour water on the grave, Tliis is supposed to aet on 
Meaveu, which is killing the e;irLh by the terrible heal of the 
sun. Soon :d\or the biirnirig wind will cease tu blow, ami 
rain rvill hdl." 

The co[ine>:ioEi between twEEis Euid HeJivcti appeaii; in 
relation to thmiderslortns an ivoll as tfj rain. When liglitntng 
threatens a viliErge, people say to n twin, 1 lelp us, Vou Eue 
a child of Heaven, you csin theitfure tope with 1 leaven, El 
will hear you when you siieakf’ So the chikt goes out of 
the Imt and prays to lIuEtveEt in those words: “Go aw'iiy J 
Do not aimny us 1 Wc are fifraid. Go as Ed rcjiir biE" E(\viiy I '* 
When the thunderstorm is over, the child is thanked for its 
service. The mother of tudns tan similarly disi>tl n storm 
of thunder and lightning, for has she not ascmuled to 
Heaven ?i^ 

The Ba-lEa or Ila-epeakiug tribes swe a lianlu people of 
Northern Rhodesia In the valley of the Kafuc River, which 
is a northern tributary of the Zambesi. They believe in the 
eKEstence of a Supreme Being named LcKii, who lUEtdc men 
and all things and Inhabits the sky. They apply to 3ii[n 
several epithets, such as Creator (CAiktiifti or A''fti/JnAyf^itX 
Moulder and Constructor with reference tri 

his creative power. Again he is spoken of as “ The Jvlernni 
One”, and in relation to n^on ^ ''The Guardian'^ and 
Giver". One of his titles means, “ Master, Owner of his 
things”, because he is believed to be not only the master, 
but the owner of all, and the ordaincr of the fate of alL 
Such titles are commonly applied to Le^a ; they are in no 
sense esoteric, but may be heard on the lips of anybody/ 

1 It. A. Juftod, TAi Lift ajs Ssttih S H. A. Junotl, ’Ilis a 

A/rintft ii, 39iS st/. 4 frit<m yjfj 

H, A, Jijn(?d, TAe Life of a- JijmiA ^ E, W, Smilh .iiicl A. llfttL', 

AfrienA Trihe^ ij. 2^6 j iW., La Ba- The Fsi-speaLiii^ of Aor/her fi 

AVw^ij, p. 41S. (Londoti, 1930). ii, 
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Another name giveriL to Lcaa is “ The Faller with Lem ^n-e^ 
reference to the fall of rain. For of all the functions dis- 
charged by Leza^ that of bestowing rain on the earth is it- 

apparently the most inaportant* Hence in popular speech 
Le?,a is identified with the rain and with its common 
accompaniments, thunder and lightning. Instead of saying, 

"It rains they say, " Leza falls ” ; instead of saying, "It LeKft 
lightens they say, Leza is fierce ” ; instead of saying, 

T 1 I jp 1 T - 1 Other 

" It thunders , they say^ “ Leza is making the reverberating imtumi 
sounds ”, or "Leza is beating his rugs”. J^cvur'anc]! 

thing struck by lightning is said to be “split by Lezaiiaiiitiitder, 
And ^tiiey identify, or at least associate, Leza with other 
atmospheric phenomena. Thus the rainbow Is called “Leza^s 
bow'^; wlien the weather is very hot, they say, "Leza is very 
hot”; wiien a wind is blowing they say^ “Leza blows 
Thus to the thinking of the natives Leza is the rain^ Leza is 
the thunder, Leza is the lightning, Leza is the beat, Leza is 
the ’ivind. In short, Leza Is the sky and what comes from 
itr Hts identification with the rain is particularly striking, 
because the people have the common Bantu word for rain 
yet they always speak of the rain as Leza in the 
regular expression, “ Leza falls *\ that is^ rain falls Thus 
the analogy between this African Slcy-god and the great 
Aryan Sky-god, of whom Zeus is the most familiar type, 
appears to be complete.^ 

And the natural conditions which have favoured the like 
development of such a conception are not dissimilar in the 
two countries. Just as in Greece the long summer is almost as tSie 
rainless, $o is the winter season in the tropical climate 
Northern Rhodesia. There not a drop of rain falls from rain, 
the end of March, till the end of October. The small 
rivers either disappear entirely or shrivel up into shallow 
pools. As winter passes and the sultiy month of August 
comes in, the sun’s power waxes day by day, until in the 
weeks that precede the rains the heat becomes almost 
unbearable. Then a wonderful, an icnpressivc change comes 
over the landscape. Tn the azure heaven the dark clouds 
gather, the wind ^uddenly veers round to the west, and a 

^ Smitli ciTH'l Lia-lc, fl/- -frV. Li, ao?, ^ Smitli nnd D?ite, tii. 3i. 2045 
504, ■ ioj. 
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great atoriTi bursts, sweeping over the country and heralding 
the approach of the rainy season. TJie traiisforination of 
tt>c Hccc^c is mag seal. A day or two after tlie storm has 
rolled away, and tl^e thunder has ceased to i>ca!, the light¬ 
ning to flasl^i and tlie tori'ential rain to fall, nature wears a 
new, a fresher, greener aspect hliflions of tiny seedlings 
arc pushing their way tlin^ugh tfie late parched and thirsty 
soil. Tlie people liavc Iioed their fields and arc no\^' busy 
planting tl^em, h'or motiths, it may be, food lias been 
scarce; and the coming of the rain has been anticipated 
witli eagerness and anxiety* Should it be delayed or the 
fall be scanty, the disappointment Is deep, the outlook is 
glciocny* ^V]len a native speaks of r*cza, this African Zeus, 
as “The Compassionate”/'1'hc Kindly One”, he is thinking 
of ^an abundant rainfall with all its blessed consequences for 
mankind^ 

These last epithets imply that Lcku is not a simple 
personification of natural forces, but a moral being, a per¬ 
sonal god. He stands in some relationsliip to men ; ho is 
their god, not inerely a Sky-god ; he is believed to have 
estabILshed many custorns, and to punish any breach of 
them; certain Jaws or regulations are called, God’s pm- 
hibitions”*“ People swear by Leza and invoke him as a 
witn&ss to the truth of a solemn asseverationjas for example, 
“Before God I did not stealV In short, the lia-lla 

have risen to the conception of a great and powerful being, 
who is closely related to the phenocnena of the sky, but who 
at the same time is the maker of all things and the guardian 
of men. Yet they are far froiu conceiving of I^e^a as a 
purely benevolent being. He is indeed over all; as the 
canopy of the shy he '^covem us”, to adopt theii expression, 
but this is not altogether a comfort. For the most part the 
natives regard him as an albpo^verful Fate, to v'hom they 
trace much of the evil and sorrow of life. A man ivho is 
bereft of his children Is spoken of as ''one upon wboni 
has looked", as if there was death in the mere look of the 
Sky-god,'^ 

^ Smith 113 J Dnile, pA ii. 305. ^ SiniLh inS DjiEc, (?/. riL 1, 355. 

^ Siuilh ftdS DilISj {J/. tiL !. 3 ,^ 3 i 

il. aaS, 207,111, ^ Sell Uh quJ 13 ,^ 16 , p/. li, so 7, 
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But whatever hb cha.racter, J^za is entirely di.'stinct from Lma. quit* 
the worshipful ghosts who once ^vere living men^ 

and who now are revered as the divinities of their descend- 
ants. Nobody suggests that Leza was ever a man^ nor is 
ever spoken, of as a worshipful ghost He stands in a class 
by himself. It is true that iegemJs assign to him a wife 
and a familyj but that does not imply his original humanity. 

The ancestrai ghosts are near to men ; they are 

of the same naturOj they know human life from the inside, 
they unde.rstand the wants of men^ for they have been men 
themselves. But it is not so with Leza ; he is far off and 
takes Jittie or no cognizance of the affairs of individuals,^ 

Hence there is a difference between the worship of The 
Leza and the worship of the ancestral ghosts. While it is 
necessary to invoke the help of tlie ghosts and to propitiate dl&tiuct 
them with offerings, many tribes who acknowledge the 
existence of Leza do not pray to him at all; they think him aTicesLraS 
too far away^ too indolent to heed the petty affairs of man- 
kind. But the Ba-lla do not adopt this view of the purely 
apathetic and nonchalant character of Leza. They seek to 
come into relationship with him. They look upon the 
ancestral ghosts as mediators between Leza and them;selveSf 
but on oecaston they address him directly. They say that 
his ears are long meaning that he can hear even ivords 
whispered in secret. But he has not, like the great ghosts^ 
any mouthpiece or prophet who periodically summons the 
people to sacriSce to him. Generally speaking, it is only 
on occasions of special need, when the help of lesser beings 
has proved of no avail, that the natives fall back on Leza 
as their last hope.''^ 

As might be expected iri the case of a god of the sky rYpjiira lo 
and the rain, it is especially in seasons of drought that the 
help of Leza is earnestly besought. Then the people chant 
invocations to him^ addressing him by his laudatory names. 

One such refrain runs thus: 

CoiHC fo us Tfjilli it conlinued rain^ O fall 

Tiiese prayers for rain are put up by the people in one or 
more huts specially built for the purpose. But as the Ba-Ila, 

1 SiDiLh and Uilc, Ip. cH. ii. 207 ^ Siuilli sitid D&k, <!j>. Af. ii, aoS. 
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like many other people, distrust the unnssisted efficacy of 
prayer, they have recourse to inafjic to reinforce their sup¬ 
plications, and to extort rain from the sky. Accordingl}' 
the scr\'iccs of a rain-maker arc called in, and he jjcrforms 
a ccrcmoii)* with water and smoke, which, by imitating 
clouds and rain, is supposed, on the principles of homoeo¬ 
pathic magic, to produce or to assist in producing the desired 
result.* This combination of magic and religion is charac¬ 
teristic of mankind in all ages and in all countries ; the 
theoretical opposition of magic and religion presents no 
obstacle to their simultaneous application in [iractice. 

Again, when a party of hunters have been out ^n the 
forest for many days and have had no luck, they build a 
shed, and if there is a diviner among them, they inquire of 
him what divinity it is that keeps them from killing game. 
If the diviner discovers that it is Leza himself who is to 
blame, he says to them, “ Let us go out of the shed and 
sweep a clear space outside”. They do so, and then 
with all their things they assemble at that clear space. 
The eldest man takes his place in the middle, and with 
the others sitting in a ring around him, he prays, saying, 
** O Eternal One, if it be Thou that kccj>cst us from killing 
animals, why is it? We pray Thee, let us kill to-day 
before the set of sun.” When he ha.s finished praying, 
all the rest fall to the ground and ciy, " O Chief, to-day 
let us kill”. Then they break up and go to the shed 
to rest a while. Late in the afternoon they separate and 
hunt. If one of them kills an animal, he calls his fellows, 
and they clap their hands. One cuts off bits of meat from 
the quarry and makes an offering, throwing a piece in the 
air and .saying, “ I thank Thee for the meat which Thou 
givest me. To-day Thou hast stood by me.” They clap 
their hands. Then they take the meat to the .space cleared 
for I^ZR. The oldest man arises, cuts off bits of meat and 
makes an offering, saying, “ Chief, here is some of the meat 
Thou has given u.s. We arc very grateful.” Then l)e 
throws the morsels of meat into the air, and offers again 
between the horns of the beast Lastly they utter a shrill 
greeting and divide the meat They .say, “Who gave us 
* Smith And Dale, op, cU, ii. 20S sg. 
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the meat? It was Leza who gave it to us, not a divinity,” 
that’’is, it was not given by one of the ancestral ghosts 
{inishiifw\ who are the ordinary divinities of the people.* 

Again, in sickness, when prayers to tlic ancestral ghosts Pray«ri to 
have proved unavailing, people will pray directly to Leza 
himself. In that case the head of the household fills a sick, 
vessel with water and meal, pours some of the liquid on the 
ground at the right side of the threshold, and prays thus ; 

“ Leza, I pray Thee. If it be Thou who hast made our 
brother sick, leave' him alone, that Thy slave may go about 
by himself. Was it not Thou who createdst him on the 
earth awd said he should walk and trust Thee ? Leave Thy 
child, that he may trust thee. Eternal One! We pray to 
Thee—Thou art the great Chief 1" He then fills his moutli 
with water and squirts some out as an offering.* 

Further, when a man is travelling and arrives at a river, Pmjersof 
he sometimes takes the opportunity of offering a sacrifice to 
Leza. Filling his mouth with water, he squirts some of it 
on the ground and says this, or something like it: “ It is 
Thou who leadest me. Now may I return with Thy pros¬ 
perity from the place whither I am going, O Leza ! Go on 
shepherding me well, my Master!”* 

Again, among the Balumbu, one of the Ila-spcaking Prayers of 
tribes, when a party of fishermen are about to set a trap in 
the river, the doctor or magician, whose business it is to 
draw fish to their doom, wades into the water, fills his mouth 
with magical stuff, and spits it all around. Then he prays, 
saying, “ We are humble before thee. Make good, O Leza, . 
and give to us crocodiles and many fish!” If a crocodile 
chances to be caught in the trap, where it flounders and 
splashes about, it is looked upon as a happy omen ; for where 
there is a crocodile, there the natives expect to find many 
fish.* Again, when hunters have killed an elephant and offerings 
returned to the village, the occasion is celebrated by a 
great feast. But before the people partake of the good an 
cheer set out for them, they present offerings to Leza, to*’***‘‘"*‘ 
the ancestral spirits, atid to the ghost of the deceased 

• Sinilh and Dale, <?/. «V, ii. 209. * Smith and Dale, op, cit. ii. 210. 

As to the worshipful ghosts or diviiii- * Smith and Dale, op. cit, ii. 211. 

ties, see id. ii. 164 sqq. ^ Smith and Dale, op. cit. i. 161 sq, 
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elephant, who is supposed to iiavc followed his slayers back 
to the villa^fc. They pray, also, to the gliost, saying, “ O 
Spirit, have you no brothers and fathei*s who will come to 
be killed ? Go and fetch them.” So the ghost of the 
elephant goes away and rejoins tlic other elephants, where 
he acts in the capacity of spiritual guardian, not to say, of 
decoy, to his successor in the herd. In this excellent frame 
of mind the ghost is presumably confirmed by the Sky-god 
Leza in return for the offering which he has received from 
the people.* 

Leza is not conceived of as a solitary being. Accord¬ 
ing to one account, he had a wife and a familyi of five 
children, three sons and two daughters, likewise a mother 
and even a mother-in-law. When hi.s mother died, he 
intended that she should come to life again, and he told his 
wife so. Hut .she said, “ No, let her die, she has eaten all 
my beans in the field ”. The argtiinent was conclusive, and 
Leza accpiicsccd in the mortality of his mother. Five 
months later his mother-in-law died also, and his wife asked 
that she might rise from the dead. Hut the prospect of his 
mother-in-law returning to life was far from agreeable to the 
Supreme Being, and he repelled the idea with natural in¬ 
dignation. *' She return !*’ cried he, “and my mother already 
rotten I ” The wife said, “ Do you refuse, husband ? ” He 
replied, “ Yes, I do refuse, for when my mother died you 
refused So his wife had to put up with it, and said, 
** Let her die then. This is the great death.” That is how 
death began in the world. It is all owing to the greed of 
Leza’s wife, who prevented the resurrection of her mother-in- 
law. Thereupon, Leza spoke to the people whom he had 
sent down to earth. He said, “ I also shall die. And 
when my heir begins to weep, I shall descend to you and 
burn houses. Because here aloft my relation is dead, I 
shall kill you on earth.” So he sent down diseases and 
also medicines to cure them. Said he: “1 give you both : 
when a person is sick, doctor him. If I will that he live, 
he will live ; if I will that he die, he will die,” And having 
given Death to mankind, he also gave-them a birth-medicine, 
that the race should not die out‘‘* In this account of the 
’ Smith and Dale, op, cit. L 168. ^ Smith and Dale, op, rii, I, 102. 
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Origin of Death the descent of Leza to earth and the 
burning of houses by him refer to the fall of rain and the 
destruction of dwellings by lightning. The reference to the Perhapa an 
death of Leza appears to imply that at the end of a rainy 
season the Sky-god dies, and that at the next rainy season his of Leras, 
heir succeeds to his place and weeps for his predecessor in 
the falling rain.' If this inference is correct, we seem 
obliged to suppose that, in the opinion of some at least of 
the Ba-Ila, there is not a single immortal Leza, but an end¬ 
less succession of them, who die and arc mourned for every 
year, like the annual death and laments for Thammuz, 

Adonts, and Osiris in classical antiquity. 

Some confirmation of this conclusion is perhaps furnished The great 
by a native story which presents a curious analogy to 
Plutarch’s famous tale of the death of the Great Pan. In Lem. the 
the year 1906 the Ba-Ila were found to be mourning for 
the death of Mwana Leza, that is the Son of the Sky-god. 

It appeared that a certain man living somewhere in the 
north was one day out hunting. He had wounded a wart- 
hog and was following it As he went through the open 
country, there appeared before him something bright and 
dazzling that reached from earth to heaven. The man fell 
to the earth like one dead. Then he heard a voice saying, 

“ Hast thou not heard that it is forbidden to cat the flesh of 
wart-hog? Stop following the tracks, and tell people that 
if they persist in eating that flesh there will be trouble. 

And—stay! Why is it that you people on earth have never 
lamented the death of Mwana Leza who died so many years 
ago? Bid them weep.” The man presently returned to 
his senses, and made his way home. He told the people 
what he had seen and heard, but they only laughed at him. 

A few days afterwards two people died very mysteriously 
in the village. That was enough to set them mourning. 

The deaths were accepted as a sign. “ Leza is angry with 
us,” said they, ” come, let us weep So they began to 
mourn as for a friend. Moreover, they sent messages to 
the inhabitants of the neighbouring villages, and they 
in turn passed on^ the message to more distant villages, 
until in a short jime the people all over the country were 
^ Smith and Dale, eit. i. 102. 
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mourning for the death of the Son of the Sky-god. In some 
places, perhaps in most, the matter was regarded in a most 
serious light. The jjcople would gather outside the village, 
where the elders would solemnly warn them that there must 
be no joking or playing, h'or more than a week the mourn¬ 
ing would be carried out aiul the ashes from all the fires 
collecte<l and placed in a heap outside the village. Then a 
pole would be set up by the heap in token that the)' had 
obeyed Leza’s command to mourn the death of his Son. 
So the Sky-god would pass by them and not blast their 
village with lightning.' 

According to another account Mwana Leza, the Son of 
the Sky-god, came down long ago in the country of Lusaka; 
he was kind and gentle and went about telling people to 
cease fighting, Hut they killed him at Chongo. His .spirit 
now enters into many prophctc.sscs, who foretell events and 
urge people to live at peace with each other and to shed 
blood no more." 

In the opinion of Messrs. Smith and Dale, to whom we 
owe a most valuable account of the Ba-Ila, the story of 
Mwana Leza is not a mere corruption of missionary teaching. 
In the district where they first heard of it there were then no 
missionaries, nor were there any in the northern district 
where the hunter saw the vision, nor in the districts of Lusaka 
and Chongo, where the Son of the Sky-god is .said to have 
descended from heaven and to have been put to death. 
Moreover, there is every sign, they tell us, that the story is 
much older than the advent of mi.ssionarics among the 
Ba-Ila Mwana Leza is a personage who figures in the 
folk-tales, Messrs Smith and Dale incline to think that the 
story is an offshoot of Christian teaching grafted upon 
an old native idea, and that while the tale may po.ssibly 
have come to the Ba-Ila through other tribes from the 
preaching of Dr. Livingstone, it has more probably filtered 
through from the old Jesuit missions in Portuguese East or 
We.st Africa.* If they are right, the old native idea on 
which the Christian teaching has been grafted might still be 
the conception of a Sky-god who dies every year and whose 

> Smith and Dale, op, cU. ii, 145 aj. p Smith arid Dale, op. ei/, ii. 

^ Smith and Dale, op. cit. ii, X44 sq. 146. 
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death is annually mourned at the beginning of the rainy 
season. What more natural than to take the dark rain- 
clouds for mourners weeping the death or the disappearance 
of the radiant God, whose azure image they have blotted 
out ? 

Be that as it may, the Sky-god Leza, like many other story of 
African Sky-gods, is associated with a story of the Origin 
Death which in all probability is very ancient, since, with Lcia. the 
minor variations, it occurs in the traditionary lore of many and the 
African tribes scattered at immense distances from each 
other over the continent. The I la version of the story runs 
as foHows. The Sky-god Leza sent Chameleon to men 
with the message, “ Go and tell men that they shall die and 
pass away for ever So Chameleon set out on his journey, 
but he travelled very slowly and often rested by the way. 

When God saw that Chameleon loitered, he sent Hare to 
men with another message, saying, “ Tell them that they 
shall die and return ”. On his ariival Hare announced to 
the people, *' You shall die and return But Chameleon 
contradicted him, saying, “ No, that is not what God sent us 
to say. He sent us, saying, *They shall die and pass away 
for ever ’ But Hare would not have it so. He stuck to 
it that God had said, ** They shall return . Thereupon he 
•went back to God in anger and said, “ Yon person whom 
you sent has told men that they will pass away for ever ”. 

“ All right", said the deity, “ let it be so as he has told 
them". That is the reason why men are mortal to this 
day.^ 

In another Ila version of the tale the parts of the Another 
Chameleon and the Hare are reversed. God sent Hare to 
men, saying, " Go and take a message of death to men. 

You go also. Chameleon, and take a message of life.” The 
Hare arrived first and announced, “ Men shall die and pass 
away for ever". After he had delivered this message, up 
came Chameleon and said, ” Men shall die and shall return” 

But it was too late: the doom of men was sealed.* 

We have seen that stories of the Origin of Death, 
conforming to tlwt same type of the Two Messengers, 

* Smith and Dal*, a/>. cit. ii. * Smith and Dale, cp. cit. li. 
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arc commonly found amonjj African tribes and always in 
association with the Supreme llciii}; or Sky-god.‘ 

The Ihi-Kaondc are a Ihintu people inhabitinf; the 
Kasempa district of Northern Rhodesia. Tlicy immediately 
adjoin the Ba-lla, who occupy the land to the south-east of 
them. The Ba-Kaondc believe in the existence and power 
of a great Sky-god called Lesa, who in name and character 
appears to be substantially identical with the l.cza of the 
Ba-Ila. They believe that Lesa created the first man and 
woman, and that he lives in the .sky and manifests himself 
by thunder, lightning, rain, and the rainbow. He kills 
people not only by lightning but by .sicknc.s.s, accident, and 
so on. What we call natural deaths are sometimes supiiosed 
to be cau.scd by him, but epidemics arc more commonly 
viewed as his handiwork. He is married to a wife named 
Chanda.shi, who lives in the ground and manifests hcnself 
by earth tremors, which are common in the country but 
apparently do little damage. A native declared that he 
knew the tremors were produced by a woman, “ because she 
makes a lot of fuss and docs nothing ”. 

The only occasion when the l^a-Kaonde appeal and 
pray to Lesa is,when they want rain, for they believe that 
rain is a gift of Lesa. There are no professional rain-* 
makers in the tribe, but if the rainy season advances 
without rain falling the people pray directly to Lesa to send 
the needed showers, without which famine would ensue. 
Early in the morning of the day appointed a tall white pole 
is set up on the outskirts of the village, and all the people 
gather there, men, women, and children. The headman sits 
in the middle, near the pole, and the people sit in a circle 
round about him. Then he prays, " Thou God (J^€sa\ we arc 
all thy people. Send us rain ! “ At that all the people clap 
their hands and then return to the village. The pole is allowed 
to stand till it falls through the ravages of white ants or 
other causes, and when it falls it is left to rot where it lies.* 

One of the names applied to Lesa by the Ba-Kaonde is 

^ See above, pp. 105 117, 133 Afrita (Loniion, 1923), pj>. 154 sq, 

sg., 136. , 

* F. H. Mclland, In WiUh’hound * F. H. Melltmcl, op, cit, j>. 155. 
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Shyakapanga, which seems to correspond to the Shakapanga 
(“the Constructor”) of the Ba-lla.' Under this name the 
Ba-Kaonde swear by Lcsa, saying, ” May Shyakapanga 
kill me ! ” ^ 

Lesa created the first man and the first woman; the name Lesa 
of the man was Mulonga, and the name of the woman 
Mwinambuzhi. Now the honey-guide bird was a friend of and 
the man and the woman, and Lesa called the bird and gave 
him three gourds, all of which were closed at both ends, 

“ Go, take these ”, he said, “ to the man and woman whom I How 
have created, and open them not on the way. When you aSncss. 
hand tfiem to the people, say unto them, ‘ Thus saith Lesa: and Beasts 
Open this one and that one which contain seeds for sowing, ^erejet 
so that you may* have food to cat; but the third one ye ^ 
shall not open until I come. When I come I will instruct through the 
you as to the contents of the third package’”. The honey- 
guide bird took the gourds and went on his way, but, his guide Wrd. 
curiosity getting the better of him, he disobeyed tlie Creator 
and stopped to open them. In the first two gourds he found 
seeds of corn, of beans, and of other food-crops, and having 
examined them he put them back in the gourds, and closed 
the gourds as they had been before. He then untied the 
third gourd. But in it, alas 1 were Death, and Sickness, and 
all kinds of beasts of prey, and deadly reptiles. These all 
escaped from the gourd, a,nd the honey-guide bird could not 
catch them. Then up came Lesa, and very angry was he, 
to be sure. He asked the bird where were the things that 
had escaped from the gourds, but the crestfallen bird could 
only reply that he did not know. So Lesa and he went in 
search of them, and sure enough they found the lion in his 
den, the snake in his lair, and so on with the rest of the 
noxious creatures, but to catch them and put them back in 
the gourd was beyond the power of Lesa and the honey- 
guide bird. Then Lesa said sternly to the bird, ” Thou hast 
sinned greatly, and the guilt is thine That frightened the 
bird, and he flew away into the forest and dwelt there, and 
he lived no longer with man. But whenever he hungered, 
he would come ba/ik to his old friends, the man and the 
woman, and call 1;bem to some honey which he had found ; 

1 See above, p. 156. * F. H. Melland, op. cit, p. 160. 
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and guided by him they wouhl take the honey ami leave a 
little on the ground fur him. Thus it was that death, sick¬ 
ness, and fear came to man. The ]>ainful situation was 
c.xplained by the Creator with perfect frankness to the man 
and his wife. He justly laid all the blame on the honey- 
guide bird. ‘'That bird ", .said he, " is a great .sinner. I told 
him that on no account was the third gourd to be o|)ened 
until I came; but he di.sobcyed me. Thereby he has brought 
you much trouble, sickness, and death, not to mention the 
risks from lions, leopards, snakes, and other evil animals and 
reptiles. This I cannot help now, for these things have 
escaped and cannot be caught; so you must build yourselves 
huts and shelters to live in for protection from them."' 
The.-irtof Few persoiis, probably, will be dispo.sed to doubt that 
this frank and lucid cxj)lanation entirely exonerates the 
byUa- Creator from all blame in the momentous tran.suction. To 
rraior. as lay in his i>owcr, the dististrous effects of 

the honey-guide birtl’s ill-advised curiosity, he kindly taught 
men to make fire by rubbing one stick on another; -more 
than that he instructed them in the art of smelting iron and 
of fashioning axes, hoes, and hammers.' 

BciJi-forihc Among the Alunda, another liantu tribe of Northern 
arnxuor- l^l^o<lcsia, whose territory adjoins that of the lia-Kaondc on 
Rod caiUai the north-w'est, the name of the Creator-god is not Lesa or 
.Vmmbi. Le2a, but Nzambi, which, as we have seen, is the usual name 
of the deity throughout the valley of the Congo.’"* The 
Alunda believe that Nzambi is remote from mankind and 
inaccessible to them. Apart from the act of creation, his 
influence on human affairs is deemed to be indirect and 
negligible; he is obscured by the vast crowd t)f tribal spirits 
who interfere directly in every phase of life on earth. Yet 
he is said to be the creator of all things, of vegetables and 
minerals as well as of animals; he also made all spiritual 
beings. " It is his business to make .spirits in the tribal 
sense, but not in the family sense, except indirectly". He 
is somewhat of a tribal deity, and the ancestor of the family 
spirits (a^ts/ei) is supposed to have been made by him. His 
name is constantly used in oaths, “ N::a:»iin yavii!** that is 

^ F. H. Melland, op. cit. pp. 156- ^ ||^ Mrlland, <•/. cit. p. 159. 

159 ' ® Above, pp. 141 sqq. 
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“My God!” both seriously and profanely; and in legal cases 
it is usual to swear to the truth of a statement by the name 
of Nzambi. Yet no prayers arc offered to him, and he is 
not an object of worship. Indeed, he is hardly treated with 
reverence; for many jokes are cracked at his expense, and 
he is taunted with his stupidity in sending rain when it is 
not wanted, and so forth. Unlike the Ba-Kaonde, the Alunda 
do not pray to Nzambi for rain. But on the other hand 
they do pray for rain to the family spirits (a/its/ii), that is, 
to dead ancestors, for these powerful beings arc supposed to 
be able to turn on the celestial water-taps at certain seasons.^ 

It is said that in the twilight of antiquity Nzambi slid How 
down to earth on a rainbow, and finding the earth a pleasant 
place he improved it by creating animals, trees, and so forth, nwm and 
Afterwards he created a man and a woman, and said to 
them, “ Marry and beget children ! ” He also put spirits 
{akis/if) into their bodies. He laid only a single prohibition siory of 
on mankind, and it was this, that none might sleep while 
the moon walked the skies, and the penalty for transgression 
of this command was to be Death. Well, when the first 
man grew old and his sight failed, it chanced one night that 
the moon was veiled behind clouds, and with his dim eyes 
the old man did not sec her silvery light. So he slept, and 
sleeping died. Since then everybody has died because 
nobody can keep awake while the moon is up.* 

But while among the Alunda the Sky-god bears the Lota or 
name of Nzambi, his more usual appellation among the 
tribes of this region would seem to be Leza or Lesa, which nnnw of the 
is said to be applied to him from the Kasai River in 
basin of the Congo on the west to Lake Nya.sa on the east,* Africa, 
and from Lake Tanganyika on the north to the Zambesi 
River on the south."* 


Among the Bantu tribes of the Upper Zambesi the of 
name for the Supreme Being or Sky-god varies ; the names on the 
which appear to be most frequently applied to him are Leza 


> J. L. Keith, in F. H. Melland, 
/n Witfh'bottnd A/rica 4 f>ipp. 162 tg. 

* J, L. Keith, in^. H. Melland, 
In Witck-boiaui Africa^ pp. 164 sq. 


* D. Campbell, In tfu Heart of 
Banhiloftd (London, 1922), p. 246. 

* C. Gouldsbury and H. Sheane, 
The Great Plateau of Northern Rhodesia 
(London, 1911), p. 80. 
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ikiicMtiic and Nyumbe (Niumbe).’ Thus aiiunv^ the lhi-Ri)tsc or 
ii^'m^-rrui who occupy a vast rej^non traversed by the uiijicr 

Goiiiuui waters of the Zambesi almost from its source to a point 
ninS* beyond the great Victoria Falls, there is reported to exist 
Nlnii»»ie. the belief in an all-powerful god, the creator of the universe, 
to whom they give the name of Xiambe. To him as the 
great cause they ascribe everything that hapj)cns, whether 
good or evil ; nothing can be done against his will. lie is 
f>ersonificd by the sun; yet the Ha-Rotse insist that the sun 
is not Niambe himself, but only his dwelling-place. 'Ihe 
moon is his wife, and from their union sprang the world, the 
animals, and last of all man. Hut the cunning, the in¬ 
telligence, and tlic audacity of man frightened his Creator. 
Having made himself spears, man went about killing the 
AbniMMi ;ii animals. At first the benevolent Niambe restored the dead 
I>rm3nd creatures to life; but as man persi.stcd in slaughtering them, 
Nianiiie Niambc was so much alarmed that he took refuge in heaven, 
which he mounted up on a spider’s web. From that 
coign of vantage he is able, at his pleasure, either to benefit or 
Pmjrrs to injure mankind ; that is why people pray to him, and 
' sometimes offer him sacrifices. Thus in the morning, the 
Nirnniie. worshipper of Niambe will make a little heap of .sand and 
set a vessel full of water on the top of it; then when the 
sun appears on the horizon, the devotee will give the royal 
.salute, raising his arms several times to the sky and crying “ } 
cho / Yo cho ! " After that, he falls on his knees and clajis 
his hands. The water is offered to the god for his use in 
his journey across the sky; for it is natural to suppose 
that in the heat of the day the deity will be thirsty. 
Another reason for offering it to the rising sun is that cvery- 
thing good comes from the east, whereas everything bad 
comes from the west In a long drought the people sacrifice 
to Niambe a black ox as a symbol of the black rain-clouds 
which they wish to see lowering overhead. Again, the 
women invoke Niambe before they sow their fields. At 
such times they gather all tlieir hoes and the seed in a heap, 
and standing in a circle round the heap they address their 
prayers to the deity, beseeching him that would be pleased 

^ E. Jacoltct, £(udes sur les lasigtus dti Ha»t-ZaaTikte^ ScconUe r.-irlie, 
Ttxits Smdbiya p’liris, 1899), p. 102. 
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to make their labour fruitful. In case of sickness, also, people 
consult a diviner, who ascertains the will of Niambe by 
means of his divining bones, and on receipt of a fee consents 
to heal the patient.^ 

Speaking of the Barotse and neighbouring tribes, an The sun 
explorer towards the end of the nineteenth century observed : ^*o|jl*^**^ 
“These Upper Zambezi natives, like the Masarkwas andRarotseas 
many other African tribes, worship the sun as the visible 
sign of a great unseen God, and have been described to me 
by a missionary as a very religious people. On the eve 
of battle they petition their deity ; prior to starting on a 
hunting expedition they pray for success j and when they 
plant their gardens they ask for tlie blessings of Nianibe 
(God), though it must be confessed they seem to busy 
themselves much more in their endeavours to propitiate the 
evil spirits to whose malice they- attribute all deaths as well 
as the troubles and misfortunes of this mortal life. In 
obeisance to the sun they kneel on the ground and lower 
the body until the forehead rests on the earth." 

Yet though the Barotse recognize Niambe as the But the 
Supreme God, it is not to him, but to the inferior deities that pay thdr 
they most frequently address their petitions. 

gods, to whom the people commonly turn in their distress, spirits 
are the spirits of their dead kings, who have been raised to 
the rank of divinities {ditino). Their tombs are carefully 
kept up, and it is to them that the worshippers resort in 
time of need to consult the royal ghosts.® The tomb of such 'Phe tombs 
a deified king is always in the neighbourhood of tlie village 
which he inhabited in life. It regularly stands in a grove of 
beautiful trees, which is surrounded by a lofty palisade. 

The whole enclosure is sacred. No one may enter it except 
the guardian of the tomb, who is at the same time a sort of 
priest, for he acts as intermediary between tlie ghost of the 
dead king and the suppliants who come to implore his aid 
or ask his advice.® The range of these deified spirits is 
limited, for they are strictly attached to their tombs. They 


1 E. B^guin, Les Ma-Rotti (Lausanne 
et Fontaines, I 903 )> pp-#i8 

* Captain A. St. He Gibbons, Ex¬ 
ploration and Hunting in Central 


Africa^ 18^5-18g6 (London, ;898) p. 
130. 

> E. B^guin, Lex Ma-Rotsi, p. lao. 
* E. Bdguin, Lex Ma-Rotxt, pp. 
120 Sf. 
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Hcljcfaftln’ 
LiMiyi in a 
Koil 

Nyiiiiilif, 
wh«j now 
llwi'lls 
ill iJiu sky. 


StoriiK of 
l)«; Oriipn 
of Death; 
Nyaiube, 
his dug and 
his inuthcr- 
in>Uiw. 


ht'ivc no relation to Niamlx:, who ilwclls in the sky ami can 
be invoketl anywhere, since his abode is in the siin. lie 
is the Supreme God, but the people know very little about 
hitn. ilencc they prefer to address themselves to the local 
divinities, who were historical jHirsonaj^cs, national heroes, 
whose deeds are commemorated in lejjend. These miyhly 
beings, now dowered with immortality, are alone in a jiosition 
to succour or to punish mortals. Their tombs, .scattered 
over the country, keep their name.s frc.sh in the memory of 
the people, who can name their deceased monarch.s for ten 
generations back.' 

The Louyi, another tribe of the Up|K*r Zambesi, tell 
similar stories about Xyambe (Niainbe). They .say that he 
formerly lived on earth with his wife Nasilele, but that he 
ultimately retired to the sky for fear of men. Tor whenever 
he carved one piece of wood, men were sure to carve 
another ; for example, if the deity whipped out his knife 
and cut a plate, men look their knives and cut out just 
such another. This was more than the deity could bear; .so 
he mounted on a .spider’s web to heaven. I'liey sa>', 
indeed, that originally he had fallen down from heaven to 
earth." 

Be that as it may,theLouyi, like many other African tribes, 
attribute the origin of human mortality to the action of their 
Sky-god. They say that it fell out in this way. Nyambe’s 
dog died, and Nyambe said, " Let my dog live ”. But his 
wife objected to the propo.Siil on the ground that the dog was 
a thief. Nyambe pleaded for the animal, saying, “ Tor my 
part, I love my dog But his wife was inexorable. “ Cast 
him out ”, she said peremptorily. So together they heaved 
him out. After that it happened that the deity's mother-in- 
law departed this vale of tears. Her daughter, the wife of 


* l£. Beguin, J/a-Ra/s/, pp. 
122 Compare L. Decic, 7 '^rea 
J Wf /J/ Stn'ti^A/rica (London, 1898), 
p. 74; “The Ikirotse chiefly worship 
ihe souls of their ancestors. When 
any misfortune happens, the witch* 
doctor divines with knucklebones 
whether the ancestor is displeased, and 
they go to the grave and offer up 
sacrifice of gmin or honey. They 


Indicvc in a Supreme Being, * Niamlic 
who is su])poserl to come imd take 
away the spiritual part of the dead. 
Thus, to express a man dead, they 
say, ‘0 AVv/m heul' (he has licen 
taken).” 

* E. Jacotlcl, fUudex sur Us iattguis 
dit Havt-Zambize, TroUieme rartic, 
Texta ZaKj'/«<l’aris, 1901), pp. 116 
Jf., 118, 
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the deity, said to her divine husband, “ Let her come to life 

again But the deity would not hear of it. “ By no 

manner of means”, he replied, “ let her die and be done with 

it. I told you that my dog ought to come to life again and 

you refused ; well, it is my will that your mother die once 

for all.” The story is apparently told to account for the Sioty of 

origin of human mortality ; but for the same purpose the jjj^ngere, 

Louyi tell another tale which conforms to the common type thediani- 

of the Two Messengers. They say that Nyambe and his 

wife sent the chameleon and the hare to bear messages to 

men. They told the chameleon to say to men, ” Ye shall 

live” ; and they told the hare to say to them, ” Ye shall die 

for good and all So off the two animals went to deliver 

their respective messages. But the chameleon kept returning 

on his footsteps, whereas the hare ran straight on. So he 

arrived before the chameleon and announced to men that 

they were to die for good and all. After he had delivered 

his message he returned. And still, when men die, they die 

for good and all, as the hare told them to do.^ 

The Louyi say that when Nyambe had climbed up to How men 
the sky on the spider’s web, he said to men, ” Worship me ” cH^bup 
But, far from complying with this command, men said 
to the other, “ Let us kill Nyambe To carry out this N3^,vinbe: 
nefarious design, they planted tall poles in the earth, and 
tied other poles to. the tops of them, and so on to a great Babel, 
height Then they swarmed up the poles, intending to 
beard Nyambe in heaven and murder him. But before they 
reached the ^ky, the poles tumbled down, and the men fell 
down with them and perished.* 

The Louyi allege that Nyambe is the sun. When the Nyambe 
sun rises, they say, ” Behold our king, he has appeared I ” 

They worship him saying, Mattgwe ! Mangwe ! Mangwe ! Sun bytivi 
our King ! ” * Here accordingly the conception of the Sky- 
god appears to approach, if not to merge into, the conception 
of the god of the Sun. We have seen that in the religion 
of the Barotse the Sky-god is closely associated with the 


1 E. Jacottet, At tides sur Its lattf^iut 
tin /faut‘Zambiu, Troi^me Porlie, 
Textes Louyi^ pp. 116 sq. Compare 
the Tin stories, above, p» 165. 

* E. Jacottet, Atudes sur les langues 


tin ffaut'/amUze, Troistiinc Partic, 
Textes Louyi, p. 118. 

* E. Jacottet, Attides sur !es tangues 
du HatU-Zamhise, Troisiime Partic, 
Textes Louyi, p. 118. 
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sun, and the s.unc union or confusion of the Sky-j^od with 
the Sun-god will meet us in other tribes of Kastern Africa. 
niieSky- The Soubiya, another tribe of the UpiKir Zambesi, tell 

Ix/.a instead 

sonWy;!. of Nyambe. 'I'hcy say that originally Leza was a very 
strong man who lived on earth. When he was in his hut 
{Jihotltx ?), it was as if the sun were sitting there. So men 
stood in great fear of him. One day Leza a.scended to the 
sky. They .say that he spun a very long spider’s web and 
climbed up it to heaven. Some other people tried to climb 
up the spider’s web after him, but they could not manage 
it, and they fell to the ground. Then they said, us 

put out the spider’s eyes So they caught the spider and 
put out its eyes. That is why tlic spider has been blind 
ever since; at least the Soubiya believe that the .spider is 
blind.' 

All .iVfriciiu Afterwards men erected a very tall scaffold and said, 
Unber^*^ “Let us go to hcavcii ”. But tlicy did not succeed, they 
tumbled down, and gave up the attempt for fear of being 
dashed to pieces. Aforetime men had dwelt with Leza 
under a great tree, one of the trees which the jHioplc call 
.Sacredtrecs iboau. Such trees are usually solitary ; one of them is 
H^rahip of commonly to be found near a village. They arc all .sacred, 
i>e*a. ■ and the natives deposit their offerings under their shadow. 
Well, it was beneath one of these holy trees that the Soubiya 
dwelt of old with Leza. It was there that they performed 
the offices of religion, because they said that their chief 
lived there. They brought sheep and goats in great 
numbers to the tree, that Leza might have food to eat. 
One day Leza met a man under the tree and said to him, 
“ Where do you come from ? “ The man answered, “ I am 
bringing your goats”. Leza said to him, “Return to your 
village and say: Thus saith Leza, when ye shall see a great 
dust, then shall ye know that it is Leza”. The man returned 
to his village and spoke as he had been commanded. One 
day the people saw a great dust; it was Leza. A hurricane 
blew: they knew that it was Leza. They gathered and sat 
down in the public place. Leza came and took up his post 

^ Jitudt's sur les iaii^nes Texfts Sotthiyt^ {Vwvit 1899), pp. 102- 

Jit Haiti-Zofnbiu^ Seconde Pariie, 104, 
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in a tree. The people heard him speak as follows: “ It is I, 

Leza; yc shall see me no more on earth They looked 
iip, but they could not sec him. Even a man who asked 
Leza for snuff could not see him ; all he saw was his snuff¬ 
box. Leza spoke to them thus, saying, ‘‘Worship my house”, 
and by his house he meant the sacred tree {ibozu^ under 
which he had dwelt of old in the midst of his people.^ 

They say that Leza has a wife in the sky, to which he Lc«i. h« 
ascended. They say also that he has a son. It is reported 
that Leza in his wrath would have killed all the men on earth, 
if his wife had not dissuaded him. He gave eair to her advice 
and relinquished his project of a general massacre. Another 
day it was his wife who, in her anger, would have slain the 
women, if her husband in his turn had not objected to the 
sanguinary proposal. Another day it was their son who 
thirsted for the blood of the children, his companions. But 
his father and mother were angry with him for his bloody 
purpose, and they beat him with rods, so that he wept. To 
this day, when men see stars shooting down from the sky, 
they utter cries and say that it is Leza, their chief, coming 
to examine his children who remain here on earth. They 
affirm that they were not created by Leza, but that they 
fell from a dry and withered tree.* 

Leza said to a certain woman, ” Thou shalt be the The 
mother of all men. Thou shalt die, and then they will 
worship at thy tomb.” To this day, when they worship 
Leza, Aey bring red beads and say that Leza, their chief, 
hears them. They set up little tables on the spot where 
they worship him. When they worship him they clap their 
hands and say, ** We worship thee, O our chief, hear us. 

Thou art the great chief who givest with both hands.” 

When they worship thus, they bend their heads to the earth 
and lift their hands towards the sky. And when they have 
finished their supplications they return home, but only to 
come back and repeat their prayers, their obeisances, and the 
stretching out of their hands to heaven on the next occasion.* 


^ E, Jaoottct, Jttudis tur Its langius 
du Haul • Zambhe, S|f:onde Poitie, 
TexUs Soniiya, pp. 104 

m 

* E. Jacottet, &tucUs ii/r Us /attgues 


du ffaui-Zainh^, Second e Partie, 
TexUs SouHya^ pp. 105 s^. 

5 E. Jacoltet, Etudes sur Us laugues 
du Ilattt-Zatuiize, Seconde Partie, 
TexUs Soubiya, pp. 107 sq. 
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stoTy..rti>c The Soubiya explain the origin of human mortalit)’ by 
•‘Stories like those which the Louyi tell on the same profound 
iiNiii, his subject.' One of the stories is that of a inuu, his dog, and 
mother-in-law ; ff»r in the Soubiya version the story is 
in-law. told, not of thc Supreme God, but of an ordinary man, who.se 
name is not recorded. In the Soubiya version the man 
show.s him.sclf less hard than Nyambe in thc matter of his 
deceased mother-in-law; for when .she died he made a 
successful attempt to bring her back to life, though when 
his dog had died his unfeeling wife had positively refused 
to let him rcsu.scitatc the animal. What happened was 
this. Wlien his mother-in-law died, he at first would not 
hear of her rc.surrection ; but at last, yielding to thc en¬ 
treaties of her daughter, his wife, he said, “ bring her into 
the hut ”, .So they brought her in ; and when they had 
done so, thc man went in search of a medicine which 
rc.stores the dead to life. This he brought, and having 
cooked it, he gave it to the dead woman to cat. Wlicn she 
had done masticating it, she revived and sat up, looking 
very fat. Then thc man went out of thc luit and .said 
to his wife, “ Don’t oi>cn the door of that hut. If you do, 
your mother will die again.” His wife .said, ” All right". 
So he .shut thc door behind him and went away to dig 
up another medicine. But scarcely was his back turned 
when hi.s wife opened the door of thc hut, and there sure 
enough she saw her mother sitting up in thc middle of the 
hut But when her mother saw her, the heart went out of 
her, and she died for the second time. 

When the husband came back with the medicine he 
found his mother-in-law dead again. He asked hi.s wife, 
” Did you open the door of the hut ? ” Thc woman 
answered, “ Certainly it was not I ”. ” Who was it then 

that did it?” inquired the husband. *'I don’t know,” quoth 
she. Then the man said, ” I’ll resuscitate your mother no 
more”. But his wife said, “I implore you, do resuscitate 
her”. “Certainly not,” replied her husband, “I am tired of 
resuscitating your mother; I will not do it again. lUirj' 
her”. So they buried her. Then the man said, “ Hence¬ 
forth all men will die thus, just like your mother”. It wa.s 
^ See above, pi\ 172 sq. 
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thus that Death entered into the world through the decease 
ot a man s dog and of his mother-in-law.* 

But the Soubiya also tell that other and more usual Another 
story to account for the origin of death which we may call ■ 
the Story of the Two Messengers; and they relate it in the : 

ordinary and orthodox form, in which the two messengers 1'^' 
are a chameleon and a lizard. They say that the chameleon 
was sent by Leza to men to tell them. “Ye men, when ye 
shall see somebody die, say not that he is really dead ; nay 
he IS not really dead ; men will come to life again”. So 
the chameleon set off with this cheering intelligence. But 
when the chameleon had got about half way, Leza said to 
the lizard, Go and say, men will die and will not come to 
life again. Begone: if you find the chameleon already 
arrived, say nothing; but if you find that he has not yet 
come, tell men that they will die of a truth and not come 
to life again." When the lizard set out, he ran and overtook 
the chameleon who was crawling slowly and had not yet 
arrived at the men’s village. So the lizard passed him and 
ran on. He came to the men and said to them, “ Leza says 
that ye shall die of a truth and not come to life again 
Then he returned to Leza and told him, “ I found that the 
chameleon had not arrived among men”. Leza thanked him. 

As for the chameleon, the storyteller did not know what 
became of him.** 


The Nyanja or Manganja are a Bantu people whoTbeNyanja 
inhabit the Shire highlands and the southern shores of Lake 
Nyasa, both on the western and, to a lesser extent, on the 
eastern side of the lake. About the middle of the nineteenth 
* century the northern Nyanja tribes, to the west of the lake 
were conquered by a tribe of Zulus, called the Angoni, who 
invaded the country from the south, and imposed some of 
their habits and customs on the Nyanja, but adopted their 
lanpage. At the present time the Zulu language has 
entirely pven place to Nyanja (Chinyanja) in one or other 
of its dialects; thus most of the inhabitants of Central 


* Jacoltet, Etudes sur Us langues 
du J/ata.ZatttbHe, Sec<*ide Pfcrtic, 
Textdt Soubiya^ pp. 109 sq. 
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* E. Jacoltet, Atudes sur Us latsguss 
dtt I/auS-ZambthE, .Seconde Partie, 
Ttxtes Soubiya, pp. t r t. 114. 
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Angoniland, to the west of Lake Xyasa, arc of Zulu descent, 
but speak the Nyanja language. Another tribe who harried 
and raided the Nyanja were the Yaos ; it was under the 
pressure of these more warlike neighbours that a body of 
Nyanja settled on the eastern shore of Lake Nya.sa.^ 

Muiunpj. Among the Nyanja the general name forged is Miilungu 
fwGwT which appears in Swahili as Muungu, and in 

umnoK thi- Lomvvc and Makuwa as Mluku. Under this term are in- 
Ny^nja. chulcd not only the deity, but all that appertains to the 
spirit world. Whether in its primary sense it conveys the 
idea of personality is uncertain, for the word belongs to an 
impersonal class of nouns, and always takes the coiicord of 
Other an impersonal class. When, however, the deity is alluded 
thrueity"^ to in icspect of any of his attribute.s, there is no doubt that 
personality is attributed to him, as when the Nyanja speak 
of “ Leza, the Nurse”, "Mlcngl, the Creator”, *'Mphambi, 
the heavens ", and *' Chauta, the Almighty Other names 
are also applied to the Supreme Being, as Chanjiri, 
Chinsuinpi, Mbamba, Mphezi, but these arc generally con¬ 
fined to certain local manifestations of the deity in the 
persons of men who claim to possess the divine powers and 
to be invested with the divine attributes. For example, in 
the year 1910 an individual appeared in South Angoniland 
who arrogated to himself the possession of such powers 
under the name of Chanjiri, the Supreme God. In that 
capacity he demanded offerings from the people and forbade 
them to pay the annual tax to the British Government. 
Whilst the names Leza and Chauta are the common appel¬ 
latives of the deity among the neighbouring Awemba and 
Atonga, the name Mulungu is universally understood to 
signify the Supreme Being, and among the Nyanja {>eople 
it is the only name in use.^ 

Ideas of the But by whatever names they call him, we are assured 
^ careful and competent inquirer that the Nyanja believe 
in one all-powerful Being who has his abode in or above the 

* L. T. Moggiidge, “The Nyassa- land Rattray, Same Folk-lore Stories 
XanA’Tnhti*', Joifmal of the Antkrofo- and Songs in Chinyanja (London, 
logical Institute, xxxii. (1902) pp. 467, 1907), p. . 

468 ; A. lletherwickjj.t;. “Nyanja*”, * A, Hetherwlck, f.w. “ Nyanja*”, 
in J. Hastings* Encyclopaedia of Re- in J. liastii^gs* Encyclopaedia of Re¬ 
ligion and Ethics, ix. 419 ; R. Suther- ligion emd Ethics, ix. 419 sq. 
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sky« He is supposed to be the creator of all things and to 
rule the great forces and phenomena of nature, such as rain, 
thunder and lightning, earthquakes, and winds. He has 
many names, such as Chauta or Chiuta, Leza, Chanjiri, and 
Mpambe, but they all signify the one great Power. He is 
not a spirit (wa* 7 ««) in the native sense, for »tstmu, as 
understood by the Nyanja, is the soul of a human being 
who once lived on earth. The deity of the Nyanja is rather, 
we are told, “ a supreme power having in him the nature of 
a soul of the universe, but here the resemblance to the 
Creator of the civilized peoples of the earth ends, for the 
Suprente Being [of the Nyanjas] takes no concern whatever 
in the affairs of mankind, as the spirits do. He is totally 
indifferent to good or evil, nor is he even appealed to in 
temporal matters as are the spirits of ancestors, except only 
in cases of drought.”' 

If the rains do not come at the expected time, the Nyanja prayers of 
say, ” Look at this, the rain keeps refusing to fall from 
above; come, let us try to propitiate the rain spirit, and for rain, 
perhaps the rain may come ”. So they collect maize, and 
grind and pound it, and they boil the beer and pour it into 
a gourd-cup, and next morning at dawn they all come to¬ 
gether and they go to the rain temple, taking the beer with 
them. Now the rain temple is a miniature hut about two 
feet high, or it may be two or three such little huts built 
close together. The temple is generally in the village, but 
sometimes it stands in the forest And w’hen they are come 
to the temple, they clear away the grass that the ground 
may be open. He who is chief of the ceremony sits in the 
middle, and first draws some of the beer, and pours it in a 
pot buried in the ground, and says, ” Master Chauta, you 
have hardened your heart towards us, what would you have 
us do? We must perish indeed. Give your children the 
rains. There is the beer we have given you.” Then the 
people begin to clap their hands and to make a shrill sound, 
clicking their tongues against their cheeks; they sing also, 
swaying their bodies backwards and forwards, and keep 
saying, “ Pardon, pavion When they have done propitiat¬ 
ing the rain spirit, |hcy take the beer that remains, and dip 
> R. S. RatCray, Some Folk-hn Stories and Songs in Ckinyofija^ p. 198. 
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a cup ill it, and give every one to drink, just a little ; even 
the children must sip it After that they take branches of 
trees and begin to dance and sing, saying, 

“ This liltic umi thiSy 

This little tioutly tuui thiSy 
Ijef the mins centc vifh this little eloutl. 
iiive us T/v/ZiV’, 

Our hearts are tlr\\ 

Ktvle, 

dive us Ti'trter, 

Our hearts tire tlrVy 
Krdle." 

When they come to the village they find that an old Svoman 
has drawn water in readiness and put it at the doorway; 
and the people dip their branches in the water and wave 
them aloft, scattering the drops. Then they see the rain 
come ill heavy storm-clouds.^ Thus the prayer for rain 
addressed to Master Chauta, the Rain-god, is reinforced by a 
pantomime in imitation of a shower; in short, the Nyanja, 
like so many other peoples, supplement religion by magic. 

The Vans Thc Yaos or Wayas arc a Bantu tribe who dwell at the 
t>ri.;ike southern end of I.ake Nyasa and farther to thc south in thc 

iSynsn. ' 

Shire Highlands. Their original home seems to have been 
thc large and lofty plateau which lies to thc cast of I-akc 
Nyasa and is bounded by thc Rivers Rovuma and Lujenda. 
From there they were driven westward to thc lake and 
southward to the mountains by the pressure of enemies 
about the time when Livingstone first entered their country.” 
Physically they arc said to be thc finest of the South Nyasa 
tribes and to be remarkable for a higher sense of personal 
decency and a lower standard of morality than their ncigh- 
bours.“ Their theology seems to resemble that of the N)'anja. 
Beiicfofihc Like them, thc Yaos believe in a Creator whom they call 
Crater'^ Mulungu. They say that Mulungu made the world, and 
called man, and animals. P*ar in thc interior of the continent, 
Mulungu. north-west, beyond thc plains and swamps of 

the Loangwa River and Lake Bangweolo, there lies, in Yao 

> R. S. ItaUray, Some Folklore Journal of the A nthro- 

Stories and Songs in Chinyanja, pp. pologiced ItWituU, xxxii. (1902) p. 89. 
118 sq.y with the note on pp. 204 sq. ’ L T. MoiUt'ridge, “The Nynssa- 
* A, Ilclhcrwick, “Some animistic \ax\^Tx\hei%'''^J(<itmal 0/ the AnthvfO' 
ndiefs among thc Yaos of British logical Intiitutey xxx\\. (1902) p. 468. 
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legend, a lake, and in the midst of the lake is an island, and 
in the island is a large flat rock, and on the rock are the 
footprints of men and animals of all kinds. When that rock 
was a heap of moist clay, Mulungu created all living things 
and sent them across the soft mass, where their footprints, 
now hardened into solid rock, may be seen to this day. 

Such is the Yao story of the creation of the world, or at all 
events of living creatures. To the mind of the people 
Mulungu is always the Great Creator.^ To him is ascribed 
the sending of the rain, but apparently he has no part in 
giving good crops or causing a plentiful harvest, neither does 
he takek any direct interest in human affairs.® However, he 
is thought to receive the spirits of the dead. If he refuses 
to receive a man’s spirit, that man continues to live. When 
a patient has recovered from some malady which commonly 
proves fatal, the natives say, “Mulungu refused him”, or 
“ Mulungu spat him out”.® 

Nevertheless it appears that in this sense Mulungu is ideas of 
hardly conceived of as a personal being. Indeed we are 
informed that the untaught Yao refuses to ascribe to Mulungu. 
Mulungu any idea of personality. To him the word denotes 
rather “ a quality or faculty of the human nature whose 
signification he has extended so as to embrace the whole 
spirit world ". Hence the terra is employed to designate the 
world of spirit in general or, more properly speaking, the 
aggregate of the spirits of all the dead.^ ^ But apart from its 
use in this collective sense the word mulungu denotes any 'rhe u^ord 
single human soul after death ; for the Yaos believe that the 
soul survives the death of the body, and that in its dis- any human 
embodied state it exercises a potent influence on the lives 
and fortunes of those whom it has left behind in the world. 

Hence the souls of the dead are powers to be honoured and Worship of 
propitiated, and their worship enters largely into the religious 
and social life of the Yaos. In almost every Yao village 
there is a shrine which forms the centre of the worship of 


* A. Helherwick, cp. cit. p. 94. 

* H. S. Stannus, “The Wayao of 

Nyasaland ”, Harvard African Studies 
(Cambridge, Mass., U.SrA., 19^2), 
p. 31a. Dr. Stannus “Nor is 

he ‘ God the Creator ’, of man or 


earth ”, which seems to contradict the 
testimony of the Rev. Dr. Hetberwick, 
one of oar highest aulhoritics on the 
tribes of Nyasaland. 

3 H. S. Stannas, af. eii. p. 313. 

♦ A. Hctherwick, cp, cit, p. 94. 
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the inhabitants. It is a wooden hut enclosed by a strong 
fence or hedge of cactus, and i.s built on the grave of a dead 
chief. The soul {iimlHiigii) of the chief is .supposed cither 
to inhabit the hut or at least to be there accessible to his 
worshippers. The worship paid to the soul of the deceased 
chief, or indeed to the soul of any dead man, is called 
kidomha mulungu. If a chief is about to go to war or to 
undertake a long journc)', he must lay an offering at the 
shrine of his <lead predcccs.sor in order to secure his favour 
and help. If a long drought threatens to .spoil the harvest, 
the dccca-scd ruler must be entreated to send the needed 
rain. The living chief or any near relative of the deceased 
acts as priest on the occasion. Me opens the gate of the 
fence, pours beer into the pot at the head of the grave, and 
deposits a basket of porridge and a plate of meat on the 
sepulchral mound. Then he retires, and kneeling down out- 
.sidc the gate looks towards the shrine, and chants his prayer. 
Meanwhile all the people who have accompanied him clap 
their hands in unison with his utterances and chant the 
responses. But it is only the graves of chiefs or headmen 
which arc thus treated as shrines and become the scat of 
worship. Common folk and slaves arc buried in the wilder¬ 
ness, where only the rank grass or a thicket of old trees 
marks their last place of rest No offerings are ever carried 
thither, for they who sleep in these neglected graves can 
have no influence in the spirit world, and therefore cannot 
affect the fortunes of the living.^ 

But where the same word Mulungu is applied indifferently 
to the Creator and to the soul of a dead chief, it may some¬ 
times be difficult to discriminate between these tw'o very 
different sorts of being, and there must be a certain danger 
of confusing the one with the other. The ambiguity docs 
not exist, or at all events is greatly lessened, in languages 
which draw a .sharp line of distinction between the two 
different kinds of beings by assigning a name like Leza or 
Nyambe to the Creator and a totally different name to the 
inferior spirits. But among the Yao, when we hear of worship 
paid to Mulungu (kulomba vtulungu\ 1 + may often be open 
to doubt whether it is the Creator or a efeified chief who is 

• A. Hetherwick, op. cit, pp. 92 iq. 
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supposed to receive the adoration of the worshippers. For 
example, outside of a village or beside a headrhan's hut may 
often be seen a rough shed in which the first-fruits of the 
new crop are placed by the villagers as a thank-offering for 
the harvest. Again, a small offering of flour or beer is • 
occasionally set at the foot of the tree in the village court¬ 
yard, where men sit and talk or work. Again, a devout 
native, sitting down to a meal, will throw a morsel of food 
at the root of the nearest tree as an offering to Mulungu 
before he begins to eat Once more, a traveller on a 
journey will sometimes stop and lay a little flour in a 
pyramidal heap at the foot of a tree by the wayside or at 
an angle where two roads meet. All these acts of worship 
are addressed to Mulungu ; but whether the Mulungu in 
question is the Creator, or the soul of a dead chief, or some 
other spirit, we are not told, and perhaps the native himself 
might be at a loss to tell, “ The distinction in the native 
mind ", we are told, “ is ever of the haziest. No one will 
give you a dogmatic statement of his belief on such points." ^ 

Of the Angoni or Ngoni, who inhabit a treeless and TheAngoni 
undulating tableland about four thousand feet above sea^p^'"® 
level, to the west of Lake Nyasa, we are told that, “although the 
they do not worship God, it is nevertheless true that they ^Hhink 
have a distinct idea of a Supreme Being. The Ngoni call that he has 
him Umkurumqango^ and the Tonga and Tumbuka call him 
Chiuta. It may be that the natives, from an excess of 

^ , world to 

reverence as much as from negligence, have ceased to offer the inrerior 
him direct worship. They affirm that God lives : that it is »pt"ts. 

He who created all things, and who giveth all good things. 

The government of the world is deputed to the spirits, and 
among the.se the malevolent spirits alone require to be 
appeased, while the guardian spirits require to be entreated 
for protection by means of sacrifices. I once had a long 
conversation on this subject with a witch-doctor who was a 
neighbour for some years, and the sum of what he said was, 
that they believe in God who made them and all things, but . 
they do not know how to worship Him. He is thought of 

‘ A. Helherwick, “Sfmc aniinUtic AnthropfiJognal xxx\L (1902) 

B«liefs among the of British pp. 94 tif. 

Central Africa ”, Journal of the 
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iis a {^rciit chief and is livinjj, but as He has the ancestral 
spirits with Him they are I Iis amtuinna (headmen). The 
reason why they pray to the tviuuihlozi (spirits) is that these, 
having lived on earth, understand their position and wants, 
and can jnan;igc tlicir case with God. When they are well 
and have plenty no worship is required, and in adversity 
and sickness they pray to them. The sacrifices arc offered 
to appease the spirits when trouble comes, or, as when 
building a new village, to gain their protection,” * 

In this account of the Supreme being of the Angoni we 
rccc^nize the familiar features of the Creator who has made 
and ordered all things, but who heus long since retired from 
the active management of affairs, leaving them in the hands 
of subordinate agents, and whose worship has been almost 
wholly thrown into the sliJidc by tliat of the ancestral spirits 
or ghosts. We are not expressly told that his abode is in 
the sky', and that he maintains a general control over rain, 
thunder, and lightning; but the analogy'’ of many' similar 
deities in Africa suggests that he possesses these attributes 
in common with them. 

The same may' perhaps be said of the G(hI of the 
Tumbuka, another tribe of the same region, whose country 
lies to the w'est of Lake Ny'asa and adjoins that of the 
Ngoni. We are told that "they believe in God, but this is 
one of the least influential articles of their faith, for God 
is to them an absentee deity. He is called Chiwuta, which 
might mean the great bow, but apparently docs not, at least 
no native will agree that the name has any relation to the 
bow of the firmament, or of the Avenger, or .any other kind 
of bow. What the root of the word is, no one seems yet to 
have discovered. Cliiwuta is known .as the creator, and the 
master of life and death. By' him the world was made, and 
everything that has life. It is He who sends the gre.at 
diseases, like rinderpest and smallpox, and He too is the 
sender of death. The only characteristic of God that the 
raw native is sure of is this, ‘ He is cruel for it is He who 
takes away the children ’, but where He lives, and what He 
thinks they do not know. To the general imagination He 

1 W. A. EJmslic, Among the Wild Ngoni (E(linbur,>h and London, 1899), 
p. 67 tq. 
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h.is withdrawn from the world, and has nothing to do with 
it, beyond sending death or disease. I do not think that I 
have yet found that prayers were addressed to the Creator 
God, though they were frequently offered to the local deities, 
who also, when they were not named by their personal titles, 
were called Chiwuta. The Creator was too unknown and 
too great for the common affairs of man.” ^ On the other 
hand, among the Tumbuka, as among so many other Bantu 
tribes, the most active spiritual agents are believed to be the 
ancestral spirits, which are supposed to be everyw'herc and 
to be continually intervening for gbod or evil in human 
affairs? though their influence is limited to the concerns of 
their kinsfolk.* 

Among the Bantu tribes of the great plateau of Northern Leai. the 
Rhodesia, to the west of Lake Nyasa, the conception of the 
Creator or Supreme Being, whom they call Leza, is still tribes of 
vague ; his attributes, it is reported, are still in process of 
evolution. From one point of view Leza seems to be 
regarded rather as a physical force than as a personal deity. 
Thunder, lightning, rain, earthquakes, and other natural 
phenomena are grouped together as manifestations of Leza. 

From another and perhaps later point of view, Leza emerges 
as a personal deity, the greatest of all the spirits. To the 
Awemba, an important tribe of the great plateau, the thunder 
is "God himself who is an^ry”, the lightning is "the Knife 
of God ”. Leza is said to be the creator of life and death, story of 
According to a fable told by the Awemba, the deity created 
a man and woman, who increased and multiplied and the two 
replenished the earth. To this first pair the Creator Leza ***'*^‘**' 
gave two small bundles, in one of which was life and 

in the other was death (m/zva) ; but unhappily the man chose 
" the little bundle of death 

Yet among some of these tribes of the plateau, as among L«a 
so many other iVfrican tribes, the great god whom they call 
Leza is believed to stand aloof from the lower world, from the 
Serene and imperturbable he controls the heavens, but docs 
not concern himself with the destinies of mortals. Hence world. 

* Donald Fraser, i>Viu%ittg a Primi- * C. Gouldsbury and H. Shcanc, Tli/ 
titv People {Ijan^on, I9<C^), pp. 120 sg. Great Plateau of Northern Rhodesia 

8 Donald Fraser, op. at. p. 124. (London, I9»0. PP- 80 -r?- 
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the people do not conceive of Lc/Ji as a moral bcinfj against 
whom it is possible to sin by those breaches of the moral 
law which the inferior spirits arc quick to mark and to 
avenge. Leza still remains “the incomprehensible/’ {l^eza 
ni skimwt'lenganya). “ How otherwise”, ask the Wemba old 
men, “has he caused the firmament, the sun, moon, and 
stars to abide over our heads without any staypolcs to 
uphold them?” “Were Leza by himself”, say the WaU 
ambia, ” we should never die of di.scasc; it is the evil spirits 
and their allies the wizards who cause swift death.” Leza 
only brings at the fit and proper time the gentle, painless 
death of old age {infwa Leza). Among many of the ancient 
tribes who dwell in the mountain fastnesses of the North 
Luangwa district this thcor)' of an impassive God still 
obtains/ 

The more But aiHong tlic morc progressive tribes of the plateau, 
K-TniTiIk Wabisa and Awemba, a further stage in the 

ihat i-f/ii evolution of the godhead has been reached. They think that 
Leza takes an interest in human affairs, and though they do 
human not pray to him, they nevertheless invoke him by his names 
of praise, in which his attributes are gradually unfolded, and 
he becomes in a sense the Protector and Judge of mankind. 
The Cunning Craftsman, the Great P'ashioner, the Nourisher, 
the Unforgetful, the Omniscient, all occur in the laudatory 
titles of Leza, Again, he is thought to receive the souls of 
men after death. According to the Awiwa, the soul at its 
departure from the body goes down to the spirit world to 
God {kuzimn hi lAza\ who not only sways the heavens but 
judges the spirits of the departed." 

Prayers Yct, SO far as the dominant Wemba tribe is concerned, 

worship of Leza forms no part of the ordinary religion, 
not offered Praycrs and sacrifices are not offered to him but to the 
hut to tile great tribal and ancestral spirits. For uix>n a belief in the 

ancestral 

spirits. * Gouldsbury and Sheane, o/. cit, the judge of the dead, and ctmdenins 

p. 8c. thieves, adulterers, and murderers to 

* Gouldsbury and Sheane, op, cit, the .sUUe of Vtbanda, or Viwa (evil 
p. 8i. Compore J. H. West Sheane, spirits), ex.illing the good to the rank 
“Some aspects of Awemba religion of wii^Ar, or benevolent spirits. There 
and superstitious observancesis no spccii^ worsliip of Lezn, for he 
of tkt Anthropological Institute^ xxxvi is to be appr'iached only by appeasing 
(1906) pp. 150 sqq. According to the inferior sj’irits, who act as inter- 
Mr. Sheane (pp. 150 sq.), Leza “is ccssors.” 
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existence of powerful spirits of nature and spirits of the dead, 
the whole fabric of Wemba religion has been built up.* 

Speaking of the natives of a Tanganyika plateau in l. DccIc 
general, without distinction of tribe, a French *^‘'aveller, 

Lionel Decle, reported that “ these people have a vague sort ancestral 
of Supreme Being called Lesa, who has good and evil 
passions; but here, as everywhere else, the Musimo, or 
spirits of the ancestors, are a leading feature in the beliefs. 

They are propitiated as elsewhere by placing little heaps of 
stones about their favourite haunts. At certain periods 
of the year the j>eople make pilgrimages to the mountain 
of Fwambo-Liambo, on the summit of which is a sort of 
small altar of stones. There they deposit bits of wood, to 
which are attached scraps of calico, flowers, or beads: this is 
to propitiate Lesa. After harvest, for instance, they make such 
an offering. So, when a girl becomes marriageable, she takes 
food with her and goes up the mountain for several days. 

When she returns the other women lead her in procession 
through the villages, waving long tufts of grass and palms.” ^ 


The Konde are a tribe who inhabit a territory at the Mbjimbaor 
extreme north end of Lake Nyasa, in what used to be the 
German East Africa but is now -known as Tanganyika Kande, 
Territory. Their land is for the most part shut in between 
steep mountains and the lake: on the north rises the 
massive volcano. Mount Rungwe.® The Konde believe in a 
god named Mbamba or Kiara, who with his children dwells 
above the firmament. His shape is human and his com* 
plexion is a shining white. Apparently he is a personifica¬ 
tion of the bright sky. Prayers are offered to him, and in 
them he is addressed as Father. Of this deity the Moravian 
missionaries report that “ a conception of • God is imprinted 
on the whole people. A god there is who, on the one hand, 
stands above everything else and is invoked as such, but 
who, on the other hand, in consequence of his impotence 
and weakness, occupies but a humble position in their minds. 


* Gouldsbury and Sheane, Le, As 

to the spirits of naturQ^wi7«n^f) and 
the spirits of the dea||| (mipisii), see 
id. pp. 82 tgf. '•' 

* Lionel Decle, TAree Yean in 


Savage Afn<a (London, 1898), p. 
293- 

8 F. FUllebom, Das detitsche Njassa- 
und Rurvuma-G^iei, land und Leute 
(Berlin, 1906), p. 266. 
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The rclij^aou-s bcliaviour of the people is characterized by a 
mixture of re.spect and contempt, of worship and neglect. 
Witli regard to his cssciice, the scat of his kingdom, and the 
Tiu-Komic most of Ills qualitie.s, they arc in the dark.”* According to 
wilnj'iTp an account the Konde also worshipped an evil principle or 
evil sjHrit personal devil, whom they called Mbicssi, and attempted to 
MKiiwi. appease by offerings; but according to another, and perhaps 
more probable account, Mbassi is only another name of the 
Sky-god imported among the Konde by a priestly family 
from Ukinga.-' 

Ahoiiurr However, the belief of the Konde in two distinct gods, a 
ilSSI-f'of one and a bad one, is confirmed by Mr. D. R. Mackenzie, 
Uju Kon.ic who lived for twenty-four years among the tribes at the north 
KyuL Rake Nyasa. According to him, the name most 

and a had coinniouly applied by the Konde to the Supreme Being is 
RodMUisi 1^11110 of tlic cvil d0 1 ty is Mbasl.® But the 

name Kyala is not confined to the Supreme Being, *' for it 
may be applied to persons in whom the Deit>' dwells, or to 
men who, though they lived on earth, were yet Ajvr/rr. The 
name is sometimes applied to white men, who arc dangerous 
because they are believed to have closer relations with the 
VarkMis sourcc of all power than common men have. Other names 
su"^me arc Tcnemh^ the Owner of all things ; Nkuruunike^ the Un- 
God dying One ; Ckuta, the Originator; Kyaubiri, the Un.secn ; 
(KyaUi). [-jj, cvcr>’where present. The name 

Ndoromlmikc is the one used on solemn occasions, and 
comes from the verb, kiitoromboka, to create in a sense in 
which God only can. Jlf/>en\ again, is the Maker, applied to 
God only, though the verb from which it is derived may be 
'n»e applied to men also. Prayer is addressed directly to the 
ancestral spirits, who in many cases arc conceived as having 
askwi u> power of themselves to grant a i>ctition ; but more frequently 
wuTuic entreated to carry tlie petitions to God, who alone 

Sujweinc can give what is asked for. ' Why do you ask me for rain ? * 
says Chungu,* when his impatient people come to him, ‘ God 


God 

(KyaUi). 


'n»e 

unevstnd 

siJiriUi 

a!ikc<I u> 

inierceik* 

with tlic 

Sii|)reinc 

God. 


* F, Filllcborn, o/, df. p. 316. 

^ F. FUllebom, #/. eit. pjx 316 

’ D. It Mackenzie, TAe Spirit- 
ridden Konde (London, 1925), pp. 
178 sqq., 18s sqq. 


•* Tlie title of the priestly king. 
Formerly he was not suBcred to die a 
natural death,; when he fell seriously 
ill, it H'os the duty of his councillors to 
kill him by slojrping liis breath. See 
D. K. Mackenzie, op. tit. pp. 68-70. 
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owns the rain, and only He can give it/ ‘ But,* reply the 
people, ‘ common men cannot pray. Pray you to your 
ancestors, and let them carry your prayer to God/ There is, 
however, also direct address in the formula, ‘ Be gracious to 
us, O God, and hear the prayers of those whom we have 
named ’, the reference being to the spirits, to whom the main 
body of the petition is addressed.*’ ^ 

Of this Supreme Being, we are told, there is little that Seamy and 
can be said with certainty except tliat the people assuredly 
believed in him before the white men came and Christianity concerning 
was taught. Indications of tlie belief arc found everywhere 
in th^ native mind, inextricably intertwined with life and 
thought and language, with prayer and sacrifice, with birth 
and death, with famine and pestilence and sword. But for 
the rest there is much confusion, and no developed theology 
exists. What one informant will give as common belief, 
another will say that he never heard of; it belongs, he will tell 
you, to another district, but it was not the belief of his fathers.^ 

The Supreme Being is thought to reveal himself in diverse M(^es in 
manners. Anytliing great of its kind, such as a great ox or suprenir 
even a great hc-goat, a huge tree, or any other impressive (^wcais 
object, is called Kyala, by which it may be meant that God ” 
takes up his abode temporarily in these things. When a 
great storm lashes the lake into fury, God is walking on the 
face of the waters; when the roar of the waterfall is louder 
than usual, it is the voice of God. The earthquake is caused 
by his mighty footstep, and the lightning is Lesa, God 
coming down in anger. When men see the lightning, they 
sit silent or speak in whispers, lest the angry God should hear 
them and smite them to the earth. God sometimes comes 
also in the body of a lion or a snake, and in that form he 
walks about among men to behold their doings. For he is 
a God of righteousness and never comes but when evil is 
rampant and vengeance is called for. Hence what the people 
desire above all things is that God should go away again. 

“ Go far hence, O God, to the Sango, for Thy House is very 
large ”, is a prayer that is not seldom heard on the lips of 
the Konde when ihey think that God is near. They look 

1 D. R. Mackenri.'^ Tht Spirit’ “ D. R. Mackenxie, The Spirit- 
ridden A’onde, pp. 179 sg. ridden Aonde, p. 17S. 
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on an eclipse as a special visitation of the deity, and greet 
it with wild dnimming and shouting, with entreaties and 
confc.ssion of sin ; for the con.sciou.sncs.s of .sin is a sentiment 
by no moans foreign to their minds. I'hcy make offerings 
to the spirits to induce them to intercede with the deity, but 
no olTcrings arc ever made to the great Ndoromlnvike 
Himself, for man has nothing to ofier that would be of the 
lea.st value to Him. God is indeed for them an ever-present 
terror, and the thought of communion with Him has never 
entered into their minds. Me is the Owner of the World, 
and it is for men to see that He is not ofrended. Of the 
many sins that bring down the wrath of God and of the 
spirits on the community the chief arc widespread sexual 
offenccjs and the neglect of sacrifice.' 

The souls of the dead, as we have .seen, are thought 
by the Kondc to act as mediators or interce.s.sors between 
Kiara {Jxyalti) and mankind. Prayers and sacrifices are 
offered to them as well as to him, but the dead may 
not be buried in the groves which arc dedicated to 
the worship of the god. One of these .sacred groves, 
in which the deity is believed to dwell with his children, 
exists on the slope of the volcano. Mount Rungwe. Hither 
the people come with cattle and much beer to worship Kiara 
or Mbamba. They dance, and sing, and invoke the deity, 
saying, “ Mbamba, let our children thrive! May the cattle 
multiply! May our maize and sweet potatoes flourish ! 
Take pestilence away! ” and so on. Then they fill their 
mouths with leaves of a certain sort which they chew, and 
having mixed them with a draught of beer they .spit or spray 
out the mixture on the trees of the grove ; this form of 
offering Is called "puffing at the God". After that, they 
slaughter cattle, feast on their flesh, and quaff the beer 
which they have brought with them to the holy place." 

Another famous place where sacrifices are, or rather 
used to be, offered to Mbamba or Kiara is on the peninsula 
of Ikombe, at the north-eastern extremity of Lake Nyasa. 
Here a rock, called by the natives God’s Rock, juts out into 

^ D. R. Mackenzie, The Spirit^ * DastienfscheN/tufa’ 

ridden A’onde, pp. i8t sq. mui Run'uma-Citbiet, Land vndI^tte, 

p. 
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the lake. It is shaded by lofty trees, and a brook of clear 
water babbles close by. In this rock there is a grotto which 
the natives call the House of God. The entrance is over¬ 
grown with creeping plants, and the floor of the grotto is 
covered with several layers of earthen pots, which once 
contained offerings. A priest, who bore the title of Son 
of the Lake (Muaki/ijassa), used to be in charge of the 
sanctuary ; he had a wife and cattle, but both wife and cattle 
were deemed the property of the deity. In time of drought Praj^rsand 
the Konde chiefs used to meet at this rock beside the lake 
shore to pray for rain. A victim was slain and its flesh 
placed** in the House of God. Then a chief, who acted as 
spokesman in the prayers, filled a gourd with water from the 
lake, took a mouthful of the water, and puffed it out on the 
ground. This he continued to do until he had emptied 
the gourd. Then he prayed, saying, "Mbamba! Kiara! 

Thou hast refussed us rain, give us rain, that we die not. 

Save us from death by hunger. Thou art indeed our 
Father, we are thy children. Thou hast created us, why 
wouldst thou that we die? Give us maize, bananas, and 
beans. Thou hast given us legs to run, arms to work, and 
also cattle give us now rain, that we may reap the harvest.” 

But if the deity turned a deaf ear to these petitions, and the 
drought continued, the people repaired again to the grove 
and repeated their prayers, until Mbamba or Kiara was 
graciously pleased to hearken to them and to send the 
longed-for rain.^ 

Another sacred grotto of Kiara is similarly situated in a Another 
cliff which, rising in romantic beauty from the brink 
of the lake, has been christened by Europeans the Kiam, a 
Loreley Rock. But here also the worship of the native 
god appears to have been long neglected. A European who 
visited the holy spot some years ago had to cut his way to 
it through the tangled and matted forest with a knife. A 
native, who accompanied him to the forlorn sanctuary with 
fear and trembling, informed him that in time past this shrine 
had enjoyed a high reputation, not only among the Konde 
and the Wakissi ;^even the Wakinga came down from the 
mountains to sac^fice here beside the lake. The offerings 
• K. FHllelKMrn, ef. cit, p. 320. 
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consisted of meal and white fowls, also of goats and cattle, 
but the Cijlour of the cattle was indifferent. If a cow 
destined for sacrifice chanced to low, it was a sign that 
Kiara would not have it; .so the animal was not slaughtered. 
Of the slain cattle a head and leg used to be laid in the 
grotto as offerings. The goats were taken a little way aside 
from the sanctuary and slaughtered at the foot of a cliff, 
under the shadow of ancient trcc.s. Their fie.sh is .said to 
have been wholly cfujsumcd by the wor.shi])i>crs. 'J'he white 
fowds were brought alive to the .sanctuary and fed by the 
priest with millet.* In contrast to the w'hitc fowls thus 
offered to Kiara were the black calves sacrificed to the 
dead. The Kondc u.scd to offer human .sacrifices. A.s late 
as 1S96 there were rumours of the sacrifice of a woman 
and child in connexion with a ceremony to procure rain ; 
but we arc not told that the sacrifice was offered to Kiara. 
The mode of sacrifice was to cut the victim’s throat and 
sprinkle the blood about." 

Like many other African peoples, the Kondc tell a story 
of the Origin of Death which conforms to the type of the 
Two Mcs.sengcrs; in this case the mc.s.sengcrs arc a sheep 
and a dog. They say that of old there was as yet no such 
thing as death, and men were divided in opinion as to 
whether they should ask God to grant them death or not. 
Tho.se who thought death desirable sent a sheep to impre.ss 
their view on the deity; while those who preferred not to 
die despatched a dog to plead the cause of immortality with 
God. Hut the sheep, the advocate of death, arrived before 
the dog ; the deity gave judgment in his favour, and conse¬ 
quently men have been mortal ever since.** A somewhat 
similar story of the Origin of Death is told in Calabar, 
on the opposite side of the continent, and in it al.so the 
messengers are a dog and a sheep. They say that for a 
long time after the creation of the world there was no death 
in it At last, however, a man sickened and died. So the 
people sent a dog to God to ask him what they should do 
with the dead man. The dog stayed so long away that the 

people grew tired of waiting and sent ofifa sheep to God with 

•u 

^ F. Fullcboni, op. cU. ji. 321. s V. Fullcbo!^, op. til. p. 331. 

2 F. Fiillclxjm, op. n't. pp. 322 sq. 
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the same question. The sheep soon returned and reported 
that God said, ** Let the dead man be buried So they 
buried him. Afterwards the dog returned also and reported 
that God said, “ Put warm ashes on the dead man’s belly, 
and he will rise again However, the people told the dog 
that he came too late ; the dead man was already buried 
according to the instructions of the sheep. That is why men 
are buried when they die. But as for the dog he is driven 
from men and humiliated, because it is through his fault that 
we all die.^ 

The Wakulwe inhabit a district to the west of Lake Belief 
Rukw^, in the south-western corner of Tanganyika Territory waiuiiwe 
(German East Africa). Down to about a hundred and a g«>d 
fifty years ago, aepording to native tradition, their country 
was uninhabited, the haunt of elephants, buffaloes, zebras, 
lions, leopards, and other wild beasts.* According to the 
testimony of a Catholic missionary. Father Hamberger, who 
lived among them for about eight years and knew their 
language, the Wakulwe believe in the existence of a good 
and righteous God, the Creator, who is an incorporeal spirit. 

They rail him Nguluwi, but among some neighbouring tribes, 
including the Wabemba, Wamambwe, and Wafipa, his name 
is Leza. On account of his goodness the Wakulwe often 
give him the title of Mother (Mama), though they by no 
means regard him as feminine. The souls of the dead 
(tvammu) are believed to dwell with him in a bright place 
and by their petitions to exercise great influence over him, 
though in themselves they are not endowed with any divine 
power. Among the souls of the dead the spirits of deceased 
chiefs bear a special name (viaUzd) and are the most in¬ 
fluential intercessors with the deity.® Their name (malesa) 
is the plural form of Leza, which, as we have seen, is the 
name of the Supreme Being in some neighbouring tribes ; 
yet we arc told that no divine power is ascribed even to 
them.* 

* A. Hamberger, “ Religiose Uber- 
lieferungen tind Gebrauebe der Land* 
schaft Mkulwe (Dcutsch-Ostafirika) ”, 
Atithropos, iv. {1909} p. 295. 

* A. Hamberger, op. at, p. 305. 

* A. Hamberger, op. at. p. 308. 
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* “ Cafabar Stories, 

African Society, No. 18 (January, 
1906), p. 194. I have ^ported this 
story clscwbere (FoIk-lo^Y 
Testament, i. 63). Sec also above, 
pp. 105 sq. 
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Another incorporeal spirit who plays a great [)art in the 
religion of the Wakulwc is called Mwawa, The people hate 
and fear him, though outwardly they honour him and obey 
his perverse commands, lest he should destroy them. His 
special function is to deceive people and to strike them blind 
or to “eat them up" by mc.ans of the smallpox. Hence 
he is often known as Mother Sinallpo.v {Mama Ndinvi), for 
the title Mother is given him to flatter him. In short, as 
I'ather I lambergcr obscr\'e.s, Mwawa is no other than Satan 
in person, and like Satan he lives in the air.' 

From God or Nguluwi, on the other hand, come all good 
things, such as children, rain, food, health, and Ibek in 
hunting, fishing, and undertakings of ever)' sort He will 
even help a man to destroy an enemy either by violence or 
by sorcery, liul the blessings which he so liberall)' dis¬ 
penses he frequently bestows, not on his own initiative, but 
at the prompting of the good spirits who dwell with him. 
ICvcn Mwawa, in other words Satan, can api'>car before 
him in the office of intercessor.’ 

Frayens arc offered by the father of a famil}', either to 
Nguluwi directly, or to the souls of the worshipi)cr*s dead 
forefathers with a request that they' will intercede with 
Nguluwi for him.* Thus when rain is wanted, the chief 
of the district .sacrifices animals at the graves of his 
ancestors and begs them to implore rain from Nguluwi, 
saying, for instance, " Thou Father Luiwa, guard me ! All 
ye fathers of the land, guard me 1 Ask rain of Nguluwi 
for me ! Guard me, guard us, us, your children, that we die 
not of famine", and so on.^ 

Some of the Wakulwe tell a story of Nguluwi which 
bears a close, not to say suspicious, resemblance to the 
Biblical narrative of the Great Flood. It runs thus : 

Long ago the rivers came down in flood. God said to 
two men, “ Go into the ship. Also take into it seeds of all 
sorts and all animals, one male and one female of each." 
They did so. The flood rose high, it overtopped the moun¬ 
tains, the ship floated on it All animals and all men died. 
When the water dried up, the man in th^. ship said, “ Let us 

1 A. Mamberger, op. cit. p. 305. ’ A. Hamfjierjjcr, op. cit. pp. 306 sq. 

* A. Htmaberger, op. cit. pp. 305 iq. * A. Ilambcrgcr, op. cit. p. 308. 
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sec, perhaps the water is not yet dried up He sent out a 
dove. She returned to the ship. He waited, he sent out a 
hawk which did not return, because the water was dried up. 

The men went forth from the ship, they let out all the 
animals and all the seeds. This legend is reported by 
Father Hamberger, who tells us that it is known to few of 
the people. He had it from two men, who assured him 
that it was an ancient tradition of the country and not 
borrowed from foreigners.' 

Like other African tribes, the Wakulwe also tell of an story like 
attempt which men of old made to scale the heaven. Their 
wish was to reach the moon, and for this purpose they set one Babel, 
tree on the top of another, till the structure attained a great 
height. Then it fell down and killed them. Other men 
repeated the attempt with the same result, after which the 
survivors desisted from the rash undertaking.* The story 
savours of the Tower of Babel, but not more so than some 
other African talcs of the same type.* 

Lastly, the Wakulwe explain the origin of human Siory of the 
mortality by a story which is clearly not copied directly 
from the Mosaic record. According to them the fatal Nguiuwi, 
event happened thus. One day men said, " Let us ask the 
sheep and the dog ”. They gave the sheep a piece of meat, 
they gave the dog a bone. An old woman, inspired by 
Mwawa (that is, by Satan), said to them, “Ye err. Give the 
dog the meat.” The men agreed, they did just the contrary 
of what they had done at first, they gave the dog the meat, 
they gave the sheep the bone. They said, “ The one that 
swallows it and speaks first, his words .shall have weight”. 

The dog made haste, bolted the meat, barked, “ Bow wow! ” 
and said, ” We die, we perish ”. The sheep nibbled at the 
bone, but could not bolt it down. At last she spoke and 
said, “ Ba ! ba! We die but we come back,” meaning that 
we rise from the dead. The men said, “ Alas! The dog 
was before you.” They beat the dog and drove it away.* 

On this story Father Hamberger remarks that it is 
universally known among the natives and is often told by 

* A. Hamberger, op. rA p. 304* * A, Hamberger, op. cit. p. 304- 

I liftve reported this story elsewhere * For examples see above, pp. 1731 

(Folk-lort in the Old iestarnmi, 1. 174. and below, p. 201. 

332). * A. H.imbcr5jer, tp. cit. p. 300. 
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them in a shorter form. Further he tells us that, in accord¬ 
ance with the native habit of Icavinfj utisaid much that they 
rejjard as too obvious to require mention, we must under¬ 
stand it to have been the will of X}»uluwi, that is of God, 
that men should jjive the meat to the sheep, as indeed they 
did in the first instance, instead of to the dojj. If only they 
had done so, it is plain that the sheep would have swallowed 
the meat before the dog could have masticated the bone, 
and that, having bolted it, the sheep would have delivered 
the glad tidings of resurrection before the dog could have 
announced his doom of death. Hence we .should all have 
been immortal, or, what comes to much the same filing, we 
should all have risen from the dead d«)wn to this da}'. 
Thus the benevolent intention of the deity towards his 
creatures is again triumphantly vindicated. It was not his 
fault that men gave the meat to the dog iiustcad of to the 
sheep. Understood in this way, the .story is clearly nothing 
but a variation on the story of the Two Mc.sscngers, which 
.so many African tribes tell to explain the origin of human 
mortality. In that widespread tnidition the purpo.se of 
the Creator to bestow immortality on mankind is always 
frustrated b}' the mistake or misconduct of the me.s.senger 
who is charged with the good news of life eternal. In the 
Konde and Calabar versions of the tale cited above the 
two messengers arc, as in the Wakulwc version, a dog and 
a sheep; but in them, the parts of the inc.sscngers are 
inverted, the dog being the herald of resurrection, while 
the sheep announces the sentence of death irretrievable.’ 

Father Hamberger’s account of Nguluwi, the Supreme 
Being of the Wakulwc, is confirmed by the testimony of 
a French Catholic Missionary, Monscigneur Lcchaptois, who 
lived and worked among the tribes of the south-western 
corner of Tanganyika Territor}' (German Fast Africa). He 
tells us that in Mkulwe, that is, the country of the Wakulwc, 
the Creator and Supreme Being is known as Ngulwi 
{Ngoulotii). He is sovereignly good and has for his 
ministers Katavi and Mwawa, two incorporeal spirits 
who fly in the air. The first of tl^m (Katavi) appears 
to preside over the rewards, and tlve second (Mwawa) 

‘ Sec above, pp, 192 sq. 
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over the punishments respectively bestowed or inflicted 
on souls in the other world.^ In this account Mwawa 
is clearly identical with the spirit of the same name 
whom Father Hamberger equates with Satan; and with 
regard to Katavi, we must conclude that he is no other 
than Katai, who, according to Father Hamberger, is merely 
Mwawa himself under another name.' 

Further, Monseigneur Lechaptois informs us that in Various 
Nyasaland, on the banks of Lake Tanganyika, and in 
Urungu, which i.s the country at the south-western corner of Supreme 
Lake Tanganyika, the name for the Supreme Being is Leza. 

He it is»who has made all things, and who gives life to the Katcnm 
child in its mother's womb. It is to him that men 
when they die. In Ugala he receives the same name as the^n^ 
sun, namely Katema. The Wagala say that he pays little 
heed to men, but that he kills those at whom he is 
angry.^ In Rukwa and Ufipa (the land of the Wafipa) the 
usual name of the Supreme God is Leza ; but according to 
the tradition of the natives this name was introduced among 
them by the Warungu. The true name of the Sovereign 
Creator in the native language is said to be Ilanzi,* which 
means the sun. In the morning when they woke, people 
used to say, ” Ilanzi has kept me during the night”; and 
when some one died, they said, “ Ilanzi has taken him 
away 

But among all these tribes, situated at or near the The 
southern end of Lake Tanganyika, whether he be called Leza, o'^id ikes 
or Ilanzi, or Nguluwi, or Katema, this Supreme God is said'n the sky 
to enter very little into the everyday life of the people. He 
inhabits the sky, where he is supremely happy ; and it seems hinweif 
that he cannot stoop so low as to interest himself m the nfe of man. 
multifarious needs of his creatures. Hence they in 
turn deem it useless to pay him any particular homage ruled by 
or to address any prayers to him. But below this great 
deity they admit the existence of a multitude of inferior including 

the souls 

1 Mgr. Lechaptois, Aax Rives dtt mission of Mkulwc (St. Boniface), ^*^^*71*^ *' 
Ttjnganika (Algiers, 1913), p. 165. * A. Hamberger, op. cit. p. 305. 

Both Monseigneur Lcch:jutoi5 and » Mgr. Lechaptois, Aux reves dtt people 

Father Hamberger belong t^the Order Tanganika^ p. 165. worship, 

of the White Fathers. lather Ham- ‘ Mgr. Lechaptois, Atix rives dit 
berger is, or was, head of the Catholic TanguntktL, pp. 165 sq. 
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divinities, who rule tlic world, s<unc of them disjKinsinj; ail 
the comforts and blcssinj;s, others inllictinj^ all the calamities 
and woes that affect for y<K)d or evil tlic life of man. Jt is 
to thase lower divinities, llie diead of wlujin is deeply 
iini)lanted in the native mind, that all tl>e offerings and 
prayers of the peo[)lc are addressed.* The name for these 
lesser deities varies with the dialect of the tribe; in one 
they are callcil mtrjium, in anollicr niiyao or uiiyabo^ in 
another amaU':^. This last name, which is current especially 
among the Warungu and W'afipa, would literall)' mean 
“Sons of Lczii”; but the natives use the terms father and 
son in too wide and loose a sense to allow us to draw any 
precise conclusions from the name avuxkza? W'hatcvcr be 
the exact c.sscnce of these minor deities, they seem to be all 
subject to the infirmities of human nature. Like men they 
arc apt to be weaiy and to suffer from hunger and thirst, 
lienee peo2)le erect little huts where the .si>irits may rest 
from the fatigue of .scouring the air, and where they may 
rcfre.sh them.sclves with the victuals which are depo.sited in 
the tiny huts for their consumption. The spirits of the 
human dead also roam about the villages where they dwelt 
in life, and they still take a kindly interest in the affairs of 
their living Innsfolk. Hence for them, too, little .shelters 
arc put up near their old homes, and there the survivors 
.scatter flour, pour beer, or slaughter an animal in .sacrifice, 
while they pray to the .souls of their fathers, their mothers, 
or their brothers to behold their .suffcring.s and heal their 
diseases.® Indeed, we arc told that these people possess 
a mythology as rich as that of Greece in antiquity. 
The popular imagination has given itself full play in 
peopling the forests, the rocks, the ca.scadcs, the glens, 
the rivers, and above all the shores of the lake with 
innumerable spirits. There is hardly a reef, hardly a 
cape in Lake Tanganyika which has not its god dreaded by 


^ M{jr. I.ec}mplais, Aux riva du 
Tanxanika, p. l66. 

* Mjjr, l.cchaptois, Aux rivt.t du 
TtingoiiiJba, p. 167. 

* M|»r. LechnptoiK, Aux rives du 
Tanjfouiia, p. 168. Thus the author 
appears to distiugutsh the souls of the 
dead from the mizimu, which he seem¬ 


ingly rugards .is spiriU of nature. But 
no doubt (he mrzimu arc identical with 
the vnziwu, which Father Hamberger 
u.xpressly identities with the souls of 
the dead XAn/hv/vSt iv. 305); and 
the same Vird, with dialectical difler- 
cnces, occula in the .leniic of "souls 
of the dead ” in many Bantu languages. 
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the mariner. Such a cape, for example, is Kaboga, where 
the hollow rocks at its base receive the breaking waves and 
give out their muffled roar, like a peal of thunder, heard 
far off for miles. To the ear of the native this mysterious 
sound is the voice of the spirit calling for a sacrifice or 
threatening with vengeance the bold mortal who should 
dare to refuse his demand.* Above all the hubbub and 
bustle of life on earth, the Supreme Being, by whatever 
name he is called, is supposed to sit in majestic calm, 
hardly deigning to disturb the bliss of heaven by a moment’s 
thought bestowed on the petty affairs of his puny creature 
man. « 

Two of these tribes, the Wafipa and the Wabende, who story ofibe 
inhabit the country on the south-eastern shore of Lake 
Tanganyika, tell a story which, like many other African of the im- 
tales, associates the Supreme Being with the origin of 
human mortality. They say that Leza, the high God, came 
down to earth, and, addressing all living creatures, he said, 

“ Who among you wishes not to die? ” Unfortunately, men 
and animals were asleep. The serpent alone was awake 
and answered ** I" to the question of the deity. That is 
why man dies like all the animals. The serpent alone does 
not die of itself. To die, it must be killed. Every year, in 
order to renew its youth and vigour, it has only to change its 
skin.^ Almost identical stories to explain human mortality 
are told by the Dusuns of British North Borneo and the 
Todjo-Toradjas of Central Celebes.® 

To the east of these tribes, but still in the southern Tiie 
portion of Tanganyika Territory (German East Africa), 

Wahehe inhabit a mountainous and barren region intersected 
by valleys down which rush torrents of clear cold water, a 

Despite its situation within the tropics the country, swept 
by keen biting winds, enjoys a cool or even cold climate, cftiied 
The rich grass which carpets the banks of the rivers affords 
excellent pasture for cattle; and accordingly the Wahehe not peny or 

sacrifice to 


* Mgr. Lechaptois, Aux rives du 
Tanganika, pp. 170, 172. 

* Mgr. Lechaptois, Aff* rives du 
Tangauika, p. 195. r 

* See Folklore in the Old 7 'eslamenl, 


i. 66. For (he Dusun version of the 
story, add to the references Ivor II. N. 

Evans, ShuHes in Religicn, Foikdore, ! 
and Custom in British North Borneo spirits 
atid the Malay Peninsula (Cambridge, of ihedead. 
1923). PP- 47» 49' 
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arc mainly a pastoral people, who put all their pritic anti 
ambition in the maintenance and multiplication of their 
herds.' Like the other tribes whom we have surveyed, the 
Wahche believe in a Supreme BeiniJ, a t'realor, whom they 
call Xj^uruhi. The name api>cars to be only another form of 
Nj^uluwi, by which the Wakiilwc designate the same mighty 
being.* The Wahehc believe that he send.s rain and sunshine, 
wind and .storm, thunder and lightning, in short, that he 
is the author of all the great atmospheric phenomena of 
nature. In his hand, too, arc the destinies of mankind ; he 
causes them to be born and to die, to be well or to be sick, 
to be rich or to be poor; at his good pleasure he blesses 
them with abundant harvests or smites them with dearth 
and famine. Me is a spirit, invisible, and incapable of 
being represented in art; accordingly, no image of him 
exists or has ever e-xisted. He created the world, but as 
to when or how he did so, the people have no definite idea. 
They conceive of him as all-powerful, but yet as maintain¬ 
ing only a general control over the world and human 
dc,stiny, while the spirits of the dead {^viasokti) exert a 
permanent and very considerable influcjKe on the course of 
all particular events. It is true that Nguruhi is lord also 
over the spirits of the dead, but his relation to them is a 
subject on which the natives have but little reflected. To 
this Supreme llcing they neither pray nor sacrifice ; they do 
not strive to enter into any form of communion with him ; 
substantially he stands quite aloof from their religious life, 
and in practice he serves only as the standing explanation 
of every thing and every event which is otherwise inexplic¬ 
able. All the devotion, all the worship of the people is 
directed to the spirits of the dead, who arc the real objects 
of the popular religion.^ 

The The Parc mountains form a ranjge running southward 

from Mount Kilimanjaro, near the eastern boundary of 

belief'* in a Tanganyika Territory (German East Africa). The greater 

Screiuor mountains is inhabited by a tribe called the 

* E. Niginann, Die Wahehe (Berlin, somewhere between the vnlle)'* of the 


called 

Krmibi. p j 

writer omits to 
describe the situation of Uhehc, the 
country of the Wahehe, but from the 
sketch map we gather that it lies 


Kuaha and the Kufiji nr Alanga Rirers. 

* See abow^. p. 193. 

* K. NigmjvTin, Die lYaAfAe, pp. 
22 ry. 
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Wapare or Wasu. Among them have been recorded some 
ancient and half-forgotten legends of a good God, the Creator 
of the world, whom they call Kyumbi. They say that he 
gave their forefathers cattle, in order that they might clothe 
themselves in the hides, for he pitied their nakedness. He 
gave them also maize and the fruits of the field, and taught 
them to till the ground, for they suflered from hunger. 

God was near, men lived in communion with him. But 
Kiriamagi, the Eater of Eggs, the Deceiver, the Serpent, 
tempted men to cat eggs, which Kyumbi had forbidden 
them to do. And God punished them with a great famine, 
so that*they began to eat beetles in order to save their lives. 

All mankind died, except two, a young man and a young 
woman. From them all the generations of the earth are 
descended. Now God was still near to men. But when men story like 
multiplied they grew froward, and they spake among them- 
selves, saying, “ Come, let us build a tower, whose top shall iJat*!- 
reach to the upper land, in order that we may creep up it 
and wage war on Him that is above in His own country 
But Kyumbi looked down on them, as a man looks down 
on a heap of ants, and he said, “ What are these little 
pigmies down below there?” Then the earth quaked, and 
the tower broke in two, and buried the builders under the 
ruins. But Kyumbi moved the upper land far away, and 
ever since he has not been near men, but far, far away. 

And since that day men have sought God, and wished to 
draw him down to them, but they could not; for Kyumbe 
hearkened to them no more.^ 

And men beheld the fiery orb which rises in the east Kyumbi i$ 
from the underworld and passes by to vanish again in the 
west, and to go down into the realm of shadows ; and they that is. the 
made the fiery orb their god, and from that time they ‘ 
named their god Ithuwa, that is to say, the Sun. Thought¬ 
ful people among the Wapare still speak of a God who is 
separate from the sun, and who lives on or in the sun and 
created it, as he created everything else. But for most folk 
the three names Kyumbi, Ithuwa, and Mrungu are all one; 
all three signify them where Kyumbi, or 

* J. J. Dannholz, /«.' Banttg des Heidentwms bet den Warn in Detdtck- 
GeisterglatUx, ZHj^e des animistischen Os/^^riia (Leiptig, P- 
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Ithuwa, or Mrun^^u is, they point to the sun. Ithuwa, the 
Sun, is the m«ile j^od, and he begat mankind ; Mweji, the 
Moon, is the female deity, and she bore mankind. The 
stars arc the divining pebbles which the Moon handles when 
she consults the oracle about the birth of children. Men 
pray to Itiujwa for children and increase of cattle ; and 
apart from these blessings they pray to him chiefly to guard 
them against the foe who walks in darknc.ss and dabbles in 
magic. ICarly in the morning the father of the famil)' takes 
a mouthful of beer and spits it out twice towards the rising 
sun, and twice he prays, saying, “O Ithuwa, thou chief, thou 
Mrungn, thou who didst create men, and cattle, and trees, 
and gras,s, thou who passcst by overhead, lo(;k upon him 
who cui'ses me! When thou breakest forth in the morning, 
may he .sec thee ; but when thou goc,st clown at evening, may 
he .see thee no more! Hut if I have sinned against him, 
may I die Ix-Torc thou do.st decline!*’ And when a man is 
dying, he takes the hand of his son, spits into it and says: 
“ My .son, I die. Hut do thou dwell l>clow the water-brook 
that thou mayest ever be able to water thy field. May 
Ithuwa give thee the strength and fatnc.ss of the field. May 
He give thee cattle and children, a son and a daughter I”' 
Thus it would appear that the Wapare have .some 
traditions or remini-sccnces of an ancient Sky-god named 
Kyumbi, who at a later time has been identified or confu.scd 
by them with the sun. The foregoing account of this 
religious evolution or degeneration is drawn from the work 
of a German missionary who has lived among the Wapare. 
It is confirmed by the testimony of another German 
missionary, who, on questioning a very old man as to what 
the Wapare knew about God, received the following answer: 
“ Kiumbe is the Creator who created everything. We know 
nothing more about him. He does not trouble himself 
about us, and we do not trouble ourselves about him. But 
the Sun is great, and the Moon is great; the Moon gives 
birth to the children of men.” Another native said, “ As 
Creator, Kiumbe is known to us all But when one of the 

* J. J. Dnnnhoir, /m Banm der but says th^ the e is to lie iiron<mncc(l 
Geitier^aubt, pp. 13 sq. The author like the fft. 

spells the name of the Sun-god Izuwn, 
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VVapare is asked ,to give fuller information on the deity, he 
has nothing more to say, and falls back on the Sun and 
Moon as more familiar and, above all, visible beings.' The Prayeis 10 
same missionary describes more fully the prayer offered by 
those people to the Sun for the destruction of an enemy, destnicilon 
He tells us that when a chief is threatened with an unjust 
war by an enemy, he prepares some honey-beer in a smaller the 
pot, and mounts with it to the roof of his hut, where he sets 
down the pot and offers a libation to the Creator {Kitimbe), 
to the Firmament {kilung^, and to the Sun and Moon, spitting 
twice towards the sunrise and twice towards the sunset. 

He prays at the same time that his foe may see the rising, 
but not the setting of the orb of day. This prayer or incanta¬ 
tion he repeats on four successive days, and -on the day of 
battle he gives his enemy notice of it by proclamation. 

And a native doctor, after he has treated his patient, will 
go out of the house with his medicine bottle, spit towards 
the east and the west, and cry to the Sun, "Take our sick¬ 
nesses to thyself, and go with them whither thou goest I 

On the extreme northern edge of Tanganyika Territory Mount 
(German East Africa), close to the boundary of Kenya 
Colony, stands Mount Kilimanjaro, a huge extinct volcano the African 
more than nineteen thousand feet high. For a perpendicular 
height of some five thousand feet its summit is sheathed 
in a mantle of eternal ice and snow. Rising in isolated 
majesty from the plain, the great mountain offers a most 
impressive spectacle, whether, viewed from a distance of 
over a hundred miles, its snowy dome appears like a 
dazzling white cloud against the blue African sky, or 
whether the traveller gazes up at its soaring mass from the 
hot tropical lowlands at its foot. The sides of the mountain 
are riven into ridges by deep ravines carved by torrents, 
their precipitous banks draped with tree ferns and wild 
bananas; waterfalls plunge with a thundrous roar down 
sheer cliffs or trickle over rocky inclines into clear crystal 
pools set in a riot of jungle growth ; on the lower slopes the 

1 E. Kotz, Im tier FnnA/, dated 1922), p. 192. 

SUten uud Gebrauc^ der Wapare * E. Kott, Im Banne der Ftnrht, 

(Hamburg, etc.; n.d. Introduction p. 193. 
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riilj^cs arc clad iti the verdun^us mantle i)f unbroken banana 
proves, amtmi; which nestle the luits of the mountain 
dwellers; higher nj) the luxuriant j^roves •^ivc place to virfjin 
lt*rest, the haunt of elephants and Icojjards, where the 
;^narlcd tree-trunks are interwoven by trailinfj vines and 
decked with ferns, orchiils, and moss, where tlic dense foliage 
overhead is wet with the morning mist, and under foot the 
ground is carpeted with delicate wilil flowers, and honey¬ 
combed with springs that well forth at evciy step. Here 
monkeys gambol among the trees, stpiirrels leap from 
bough to bough, the air is full of the ceaseless hum of 
insects, and butterflies of gorgeous hues flit through the 
dapplcil sunshine and shade of the forest. Higher up the 
woods arc replaced by o[)cn grass lands, and higher still 
succeed moors aC heather, strewn with bouUlcrs. I lore the 
trees have disappeared, and with them have gone most r»f 
the signs and sounds of abounding animal life which relieved 
the gloom of the forest Silence and solitude now reign, 
broken occasional!)^ b)' the croak of a raven on a rock, or by 
the sight of a duiker scampering through the heather, or of 
a hawk poised on level pinions overhead. Higher still a 
desert of sand, shingle, and rock .stretches uj) to the eternal 
snows and glaciers of the summit The very few Europeans 
who have sealed Mount Kibo, the loftier of the two peaks 
of Kilimanjaro, have looked down with wonder on an 
immense crater, over a mile wide and many hundreds of 
feet deei), its floor covered with vast sheets and battle¬ 
ments of ice. For though lava has floweil f)vcr the rim of 
the crater and mn down the flanks of the mo\mtain, lcavit\g 
great petrified ridges which look like giant girders .support¬ 
ing the dome of ice, yet at the present day the volcano dis¬ 
plays no sign of outward activity; only the ominous tremors 
that often shake the ground give warning of the tremendous 
fires that slumber beneath the seemingly calm and peaceful 
surface. In its combination of loftiness with grandeur and 
beauty of scenery, if not in the solemn religious impression 
which it has made on the minds of its people, Kilimanjaro 
deserves to rank as the Olympus of Afriesy.^ 

> lion. CharlesDundas, AV/iV«<i«y«rtf 27, 32 jy., 38.* For another account 
/v/fZ its Ptople (I.on(lon, 1924), pp. ii» of two partial ascents of Kilimanjaro, 
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The native inhabitants of Kilimanjaro occupy the slopes Tiie 
from a height of about four to six or seven thousand feet. 

1 ? t . ^ Mount 

They belong to the Bantu family, but they are by no means Kiii. 
homogeneous in blood, being the descendants of different 
tribes who have been driven up the mountain from the 
plains by the pressure of enemies. They have no common 
name for themselves, but by Europeans they arc called 
Wachagga or Chagga, and this name has now been practi¬ 
cally adopted by the people themselves. They have evolved 
a more or less common language, with dialects which are 
very distinct from each other. Similarly their customs are 
for the most part uniform, though they vary in detail. The 
differences of dialect, and to a certain extent of custom are 
favoured by the configuration of their country ; for the 
various communities inhabit separate ridges which are 
sharply divided from each other by the deep river valleys 
of the mountain. Each community styles itself the people 
of this or that ridge, as for instance the VVamashe, the 
Wamo.shi, and so forth. They are all devoted exclusively 
to agriculture, except in one district where pasture land 
favours the breeding of cattle.^ Before the arrival of the 
Wachagga the mountain is said to have been inhabited by 
a dwarf people called the Wakonyingo or Wadarimba.* 

The Wachagga recognize the existence of a great Sky-'rhe great 
god whom they call Ruwa.® In its absolute form the word 
Ruwa denotes the sun only, but in its locative form it Wachagga 
designates the sky.* Some confusion seems to reign in the 

see Charles New,pp. 37, 41, 50 jy. word which 

Ixibours in Eatfcrn Africa (London, ^ Bruno Gutmann, DichUn 

i 873 )»PP- 4 O 0 f' 7 f*» 4 l 9 W' Mr. New’s Dtnkm tier Duhassaneger jhe 

description of the scenery on the ascent 1909), pp. 177 xyy. ; J. Raum, 

tallies closely with that of Mr. Dundas. Religion der Landschaft Moschi am 

On his stecond ascent, with much diffi- Kilimandjaro ”, Archiv fUr Religions- 

culty, he just reached the level of the •arissenschaft, xiv. (1911) pp. 192 jyy.; 

snow. Of the landscape on the lower Ch. Dundas, Kilimanjaro and its 

slope he says (p. 402); “Here are People, pp. 107 sqq. The name is 

fairy woods and bower*, sunny hills given as Run>a by Messrs. Raum and 

and shady dells, murmuring brooks, Dundas, as Imva by Mr. Gutmann. 

bridges, naducts, and, in fact, the But in a later essay Mr. Gutmann 

whole collection of sylvan beauties and adopted the form Rnvsa. See his essay, 

delights; enough to elicit poetry from “FeldbnusittenundWachslumsbriuche 

the most prosaic of motuds”. dcr ZeUschrift fitr Eth- 

^ Ch. Dundas, Kilitfanjaro and Us rM/flff>,liv. (1913) p. 509. Hence I have 
People, pp. 32, 41. adopted the form Rinva throughout. 

* Ch. Dundas, Kilimanjaro atid Us * J. Raum, <p. at. p. 193. 
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language, if not in the minds, of the Wachagga as to the 
distinction between Kuwa as a g(Hl, as the sun, and as 
the sky. In the same breath they will speak of him as a 
divine being, the (.’rcator of men, and as the i)hysical .sun 
which rises, sets, and shines, l^ut this cc»nfiision, though it 
may puz/.le the ICuropcan, presents no difticulty to the 
African. The concej)tion of the external world as purely 
physical is foreign to hiiii; the boundary of the supernatural 
and mysterious, if he admits a boundary of it at all, is clo.se 
at hand for him, and he pas.ses it readily and without mis¬ 
giving ; to him it is perfectly natural to inve.st with per¬ 
sonality and to treat as powerful spiritual beings 'those 
objects of the external world which affect him deeply. His 
worship of Ruwa is founded on a simple [X:r.sonification 
either of the orb of the sun or of the dome of heaven.' 
Which of the two, the sun or the sk}*, furnished the 
starting-point of the conception of the great god .seems 
nut i!«! doubtful. One of our best authorities on the Wachagga, 
German missionar>’, Uruno Gutmann, appears to liold 
fk-itysoLins that the primary root of the deity is the sky rather than 
sun. He tells u.s that the Wachagga energetically deny 
th.in the that Ruwa dwells in the sun or above the blue vault of 
heaven ; his place is between the sky and the earth; they 
name the whole sky Ruwa, and say thiit it is a god who 
embraces, as it were, the whole world of man. Rut the 
actual vault or firmament, which they believe to be of stone, 
they call by a different name Again, the god 

Ruwa cannot be identical with the physical sun, because at 
night the sun sets in the west aiid passes under the earth to 
his place of rising in the cast; whereas Ruwa is conceived 
of as brooding by night as well a.s by day over our human 
world. From all this Mr. Gutmann infers that in deifying 
Ruwa the Wachagga thought originally, not of the glowing 
orb of day, but of the whole broad heaven. " The worship 
of the sky ", he says, “was the starting-point of their idea of 
God 

Native This conclusion as to the celestial rather than the solar 

tSreicBiiai origin of the god Ruwa is confirmed by. the opinion of an 

nature of 

Ruwa- * J* Kaum, op. eit. p. 193. 

^ B. Gulniann, Diehttn und Dtnktn dtr Dschagganegtr, pp. 178 stf. 
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intelligent native, who reported the views of his people as 
follows: 

“ It appears that in speaking of Ruwa they think, it is 
true, of the sun, but, on the whole, more of the sky. If they 
believed that Ruwa was the sun, then a man who prayed to 
Ruwa at night would look downward, because at night the 
sun is believed to be below the earth. At evening also he 
would turn towards the west where the sun goes down. But 
people do not so, not by any means. The reason why they 
think of the sun is this : they know that the sun is some¬ 
thing very big and wonderfully shiny. It can also walk 
day aifd night without stopping for rest and refreshment. 

But nobody can say why it keeps walking about, whether it 
be to keep awake or for any other reason. They believe 
also that in form it is like a man, and that it talks like a 
man and eats grass. It, or rather he, has also made a farm¬ 
steading for himself; and when he is in the zenith he has 
reached his steading. The moon is the wife of Ruwa, and 
the stars are his cattle. But whether he slaughters them is 
more than anybody knows.” ^ 

With this description of the Sun as a being of the Compori- 
graminivorous order, we may compare the vision which an Ru^^to a 
old Chagga woman professed to have had of Ruwa himself, cow. 
Asked to describe the deity, she said that he was as large as 
a cow, and that his tail was speckled red and white.* 

How little the Wachagga identify the physical sun with 'Fbc birds 
Ruwa appears from their belief that, when the sun rises in 
the morning, it is so tiny that it would be pecked to pieces sun. 
by the birds, if certain sleepless guardians were not stationed 
far in the east, at the end of the world, to scare away the 
flocks of fowls that would otherwise swallow the sun and 
leave the world in darkness.® 

Ruwa is not conceived of as the Creator of the universe. Ruwa ih* 
If a Chagga man be asked who made the sun and the earth, 
he will answer that they have always existed, but of the stars not of the 
he will sometimes say that they are Ruwa’s children.^ On 
the other hand Ruwa is said to have created the first human 

• J. Raura, op. cif. pp.;^97, 200. * B. Gulmann, lx, 

* B, Gutmann, Dichttn und Detikm * Ch. Dundas, Kilirtumjaro and Us 

dxr Dschagganeger, pi 178. PeepU, p. 107. 
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pair; umon^j the various verbs iisctl to express tliis creation 
one is otherwise only iisei! to express the moulding 

of clay by a potter. To this clay men come into being by 
the will of Kiiwa. lie it is who fashions the child in its 
mother’s womb. A childless man will say sadly, “ Ruwa 
has overlooked me A crip[>lc is under the special pro¬ 
tection of Ruwa, and none may mcick or iiltrcat him, 
because they .say that it was Ruwa who made him .so.' 
As a ivcr.sonal deity, Ruwa is believed to be kind and 
merciful, and these amiable features of his character are 
illustrated by many stories told about him. I'or example, 
we hear of a jioor man who set out to seek Ruwa. He 
wandered on and on eastward, till he came to a meadow 
where a great herd of cattle w;is browsing. Some of the 
kine to«>k a path that led downward, but others went 
upward, and the poor man followed them and came to 
Ruwa. And Ruwa received him kindly, incpiired into his 
distrc.ss, and granted his reciuest, saying, “ That which thou 
wishest for thou shall find at home*’." 

More than that, Ruwa is regarded in .some scn.se as the 
guardian of the moral law. On the omnipotence and 
goodness of Ruwa a Chagga man expressed himself as 
follows: 

“ Ruwa has power to do all thing.s. Ruwa docs not 
change: as Ruwa was of old, so he Is now. Nor does He 
lie ; as he says so will he do. If a man docs evil, though it 
be at night, Ruwa sees him. If the chief and his warriors 
surround a man, they cannot kill him if Ruwa docs not 
permit it. When a man sickens and goes to the diviner 
and slaughters many goats and oxen for sacrifice, he will 
not be cured if Ruwa docs not wish it. Rut Ruwa assists 
such and such a spirit to cure him. The spirit is the deputy 
of Ruwa who sends it to do his work, to cast sickness on 


' IJ. Gatmann, Dkhtm mui Denktii 
der Pifha^tuitf^r^ p. 182 ; compare 
J. Raiini, op. lit. p. 195. Another 
verb (rVflim) applietl to the creation of 
man also expresses the work of a smith 
(B. Gutmann, /.r.). On the other hand 
Mr. Dundas tells us that **Ruwa was 
not rwlly the Creator of Mankind, he 
merely liberated the first human beings 


from some mj"stcrioas vessel l»y l«ir»l» 
inn it. On this account he is known 
ns Nttwa mopani tivnuiM, God who 
burst (out) men** {K'HimanJaro auti its 
Piople, p. to8). 

* B. Guti ann, Dichten und Dettien 
der Dschag);;ane^r, p. 180; compare 
Ch. Dundas, op. cit. p. 107. 
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people, to give them children, to bring famine, to mock 
bad men, to demand cattle, goats, and sheep, and to take 
them to Ruwa, and to bring small-pox and war into the 
country, to kill such and such a one by sickness and to kill 
all those whom Ruwa wants. 

“ And the Wachagga teach their children thus : If a WTi-at 
child is sent by its parents, and if that child refuses, or if a 
child quarrels with the parents and strikes them, or if it children 
docs evil, stealing so that people seize the property of the 
parents, such a child is rejected by Ruwa and will die before 
he marries. And a robber who steals much and kills 
people,'such a man cannot hide himself; there will come a 
day when Ruwa will place him in the hands of the judge 
who will punish him. A man who commits treason, who 
invites enemies to attack his country, such a man is rejected 
by Ruwa and will die with all his clan ; Ruwa will cut them ‘ 
down in their land. Ruwa cares for the poor, he cares for 
the orphans. If a man does good, if he does not intrigue 
against any one, if he docs not steal but eats of his own 
hand, if he honours and cares for his elders, Ruwa will 
rejoice and give the blessing of cattle and goats and children. 

Now if you sec a hut which has many sorrows, there evil 
has been done by the owner and his forebears, and now 
Ruwa has sent a spirit of this family to bring distress among 
them. So, my child, fear evil, do well, and Ruwa will 
rejoice and he will send you great blessing. 

“ And the elders thus teach their children at the hour of 
noon, and those who are taught point to the sky with one 
finger and spit thrice.” ^ 

Yet withal the worship of Ruwa plays a very small part The wor- 
in the religion of the Wachagga ; as in so many other Bantu 
tribes, the worship of the Supreme Being is cast into the casiintoihe 
background and almost completely overshadowed by the 
worship of the dead : the cult of ancestral spirits is the real ancretrai 
religion of the Wachagga, Indeed the figure of Ruwa seems 
at times almost to fade away into a dim, a shadowy ab¬ 
straction, destitute of all significance for the practical life of 
the people. It is ^ot only that he is thought of as so far 
away, so foreign, so aloof from mere humanity, while the 

> Ch. Dundas, Kilimanjaro and ils PcopU, pp. 121-123. 
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■ spirits of the dead arc so near and so familiar; it is also 
that he is so good ami so kind that he never sends trouble 
or distress, and therefore men liavc no need to fear and 
propitiate him ; whereas among the spirits of the tleail there 
arc many that persecute anil torment iw>or mortals ; hence 
tlic Wachagga are compelleil to sacrifice continually to these 
powerful and dangeiuus beings, to court their favour or 
appease their wrath,’ 

wiij- ihc The same Chagga man who testified to the goodness 
iK)Hour*tiw overruling providence of kuwa went im further to 
tkiaii limn? explain why it is that nevertheless the Wachagga fear and 
Uunkuwa. tlic spirits of the dead more than him. He said: 

“ If you ask them why they fear and obey the s[nrits 
more than they ilo Ruwa, they will answer thus: ‘ When the 
Chief sends to demand something that is liis due, and on 
that day you have naught to give, whom will you try to 
appease, the Chief or his messenger lluit he may speak well 
of you to the Chief and tlic C'hicf may have mercy on you ? 
And if you give bad words to the spirit who is sent to you, 
or refuse him that which the diviner has counselled you to 
give (that is, to sacrifice), that spirit will go to Kuwa and 
accuse you, and Ruwa will be angered and will send another 
spirit, a foreign spirit who is not of your ancestry, to afflict 
you greatly and to kill you. For this reason we honour the 
spirits more.' Thus the old men speak concerning God and 
the spirits.’’" 

.Sacrifici-* ^ general rule, sacrifices are only ofTcrcil to Ruwa 

midpniycrs thc praycrs and sacrifices offered to the spirits have 

oficTwllO , . . ^ ... 

Ruwa only proved HI vain. ror example, if a man is sick, and offerings 
in the have been made to the spirits for many days to ensure 

pL-icc, his recovery, but without result, tlic people may say, “ All 

this is useless. We will go no more to the diviner. The 
next goat that we slaughter shall be offered to Ruwa." So 
they fetch a goat when the sun is in the zenith. They bring 
it into the courtyard, and hold it with their hands, and spit 
on its head and say, ’* Here is the goat, Riiwa, my Chief. 
Thou alone knowest, how thou wilt deal with this man, as if 

^ B. Gutmann, Dichltn und DtHktn ^ CJi. Du ula8, Kilimatijaro ami fis 
dcr Dsciasgantfftr, p. 185; J. Raum, /Vw/Zr, p. 123. 
op. cit. p. 193. 
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thou wouldst beget him ;inc\v.’* The goat is taken away, 
brought behind the house, and slaughtered. TIic flesh they 
eat themselves, Ruwa gets only the soul.* 

Again, when rain is wanted, and the rainmaker has oaus 
uttered his incantations and sacrificed to the ancestral 
spirits, but all in vain, he will advise the chief to offer ™n. 
sacrifice to Ruwa or the Sun. He will say, “The niln 
would have come by now, O chief, but it is hindered by a 
Man of the Sun. A goat must be sacrificed over the door 
of the hut, and beer and milk must be spat upward 
Accordingly the sacrifice is offered by the rainmaker, assisted 
by an did man. The goat is hoisted on the thatched roof 
of the chief’s hut and stretched out at full length on its 
back over the doonvay, with its horns fastened in the thatch. 
Kneeling on the goat, the wizard receives a calabash full of 
beer, takes some of the beer in his mouth, spits it four times 
towards the sky, and prays, “ Sun, my Chief, let the rain fall 
on us I ’’ Then he docs the same with the milk. Lastly, 
he stabs the goat to the heart with a knife, thus accomplish¬ 
ing the .sacrifice. The goat is then taken down from the 
roof and cut up. The rainmaker carries home one half of 
the animal, and his assistant gets the other." 

Again, when a married pair arc childless or all their S.icrif 5 ces 
children have died, they seek to procure offspring by offering 
a sacrifice to Ruwa or the Sun. The sacrifice is offered at 
noon, when the sun is in the zenith, for that is the right 
time to sacrifice to Ruwa. The victim, a goat, is laid on its 
back at the entrance of the hut so that half of its body 
projects into the house. Men and women strip themselves 
naked and stand beside the victim. The old people say, 

“ We have given heed to that which here cuts off the thread 
of life, and we find that the cause is not any human being 
here on earth, but that it is He on High, who turns his eyes 
down on us below. It is He in his wrath. Hut if we 
sacrifice to him, the trouble will cease, he will give you 
the child." Before the goat is stabbed to the heart, the 
childless couple spit four times between its horns, and 

^ J. Kaum, op. eit. pjj. 198 sq. ; - Bruno Gutmonn, ** Feldbausittcn 

comixire B. Guimann, Dichien uud ' und Waclistomsbriiuche der Wads- 
Denken der Dschagganeger, 185. chaffla.” Zeilschrijl f&r Blhtiologie, 

liv. (1913) P- 487. 
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each of lliein Icajis ftnir times over its IkhIv, the litisband 
first ami after him the wife. Then the vu litri is slaiij'htcrcd 
and cut uji. and* omens are taken from the stale of the 
entrails.' 

.\j;ain, when the \\*achaj;|ja lt» war, they sacrifice to 
tlio spirits and Kiuva, and tljcy say, “Knwa, my (‘hief, inaycst 
thou lake me l)y the hand and lead me safe! K(?ep for me 
a head of cattle, () Chief, that with it I inay sacrifice to thee." 
And if tlic army returns with a bfK»ly of cattle, tla-y sacrifice 
and j^ive thanks, once to the s]>irils, and once to Kuwa, say- 
injj, “Hail, Ruwa, my Chief! Tlitni hast brouj^ht me back 
safe am! sound, so that 1 am come to my house. Here is a 
j^oat, thou wealthy one, mayest tluiu hereafter lend me 
am <1 her ! ” • 

'rhere is anotlicr sacrifice in wliic!) Kuwa is brought 
into immediate connexion with the ancestral spirits. The 
Wachagga f{)rmcrly fortifier! their ctnmlry on the side of the 
stcp()cs by deep trcnchc.s. Hy day, to facilitate peaceful 
intercourse, these trcnchc.s were britigcil by tree-trunks, 
which the wardens of the bridgc.s removed at night. The 
guardian spirit of the bridge was bclievctl to be the ancestor 
who first kept watch and ward at the trench. At the end 
of the rainy season, when the intercourse between the 
different communities, and also with the population of the 
steppes, begins afresh, sacrifices arc still offered at all these 
entrances into the country in order to prevent sicknc.ss and 
plague from passing the boundary. The .sacrificc.s are 
addressed to God (Ruwa), because the. ancestral spirits have 
no power over sickness that comes from far; it is sent not 
by them but by God. The praj'cr which accompanies the 
sacrifice runs thus: “ Thou Man of Heaven, O Chief, take 
this head of cattle. We pray thee that thou wouldcst lead 
far past and away the sickness that comes on earth I And 
Thou, O Owner of the Bridge, help us to entreat the Man 
of Heaven that he send us no sickness ! “ Thus the prayer 
is addressed to God (Ruwa) and to the Owner of the Bridge, 
that is, to the spirit of the dead first Warden of the Marches; 

^ Bruno Gutmann, “ Fcldlxiusittcn * J, Rajim, ** Die Religion tier 
und Wachsturasbrauclie der Wads- Ijindscliaft Moschi am Kilimantljaro,’* 
chagga,” Ztituhrift fiir Eihnologie, Arckw fur A’e/igicutwisseustha/f, xiv. 
liv. (1913) p. 509. (191O P. 199 - 
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but the Warden is only besought to act as intercessor with 
the Man of Heaven, the great god Ruwa.^ 

Simple prayers, unaccompanied by sacrifices, are also Mominj: 
offered to Ruwa by pious people both at morning and at 
evening. Thus at night a man will take his stand in theRuwS* ^ 
courtyard of his hut and looking up at the sky will say, 

” Ruwa, O Chief, hail to thee! Thou hast made me to pass 
this day in peace, grant that I pass this night in peace 
also 1 ” And in the morning likewise many people look up 
at the sky, the mid sky, not at the point where the sun 
rises, and as they look they say, “ Thanks be to thee, Ruwa 
O Lorc^ thou hast guarded me this night. Be pleased to 
guard me also the livelong day and let me not want some 
food to eat!" With these words they spit towards the 
sky.." The regular Chagga mode of saluting Ruwa is to 
name the god and to spit thrice towards the sky, his home.® 

The Wachagga tell many stories about Ruwa. Among stories 
these stories is one which professes to account for human 

» * 1111* Orijfin of 

mortality. It is so remarkable that it deserves to be related Death told 

Wadtagga, 

The story runs thus. When Ruwa had either created story of the 
mankind or at all events liberated them from confinement,^ Forbidden 

r nut 

he kindly provided for their subsistence. He gave them a 
banana grove, and in the grove of their principal elder he 
planted a great number of sweet potatoes and yams. And 
in the centre he planted a species of yam called Ula^ or 
Ukaho, which is planted beneath large trees and trained up 
creeper vines. What follows is related in the words of the 
natives, only rendered into English. 

" Ruwa instructed the elder of the village in this wise, 

‘ I give you leave to eat all the fruit of the bananas, also all 
the potatoes in the bafiana grove. Eat all the bananas and 


^ 13 . Gutraann, Dichteti ttud Denktn and are wide, deep, and steep enough 

dtr Dstha^ntgtr^ pp. 187 sq. As to make the passage a dieScult opera¬ 
te the trenches, compare Charles New, tion to foes, particularly if defended 

Life, Wanderings, and Labours in by a few brave nien. They are the 

Eastern Afriea (London, 1873), pp. work of former generations, and arc 

403 sq. : “Issuing from the stockade, being neglected in these days.” 

we came to a deep and spacious fosse, * J. Raum, op. cit. pp. 196 sq. 

over which we had to make our way * Ch. Dundas, Kilimanjaro and its 

upon a narrow and very shaky plank. People, pp. 123, 3 ^ 1 * 3 * 9 » 3 *** 323 » 

The whole of Chaga is surrounded by 325, 326, 331. 
these trenches. They arc well dug, * See above, p. 208 note k 
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iM>tJitoe.s, you and your i»coi>lc. lUtt llic yam wliicli i.s called 
Lila or I'k.din, truly you .shall luit i-al It. Neither you nor 
your people may cat it, and if any man cat.s it, hi.s bones 
shall break aiul at last he shall iiie.‘ 

“ 'rhcii Kuwa left the people and went his ways. And 
every inornini^ ami evenin*^ lie came to j^ieet the elder and 
his people. Now one day a stranger came and i^reeted the 
elder anti bcjfocd ftjr fotul. Tiie eliler said to the stranger: 
* Go into the banana grove to eat liananas and potatoes 
there, but the potato Ula do not cat at all. I'or Ruwa 
directc<l me and my people that we .should not eat it, there¬ 
fore do you not eat it.' The stranger said: ‘ It is no».v noon, 
this morning early Kuwa bade me tell you to give me a 
cooking-pot that 1 might cook this Ula, to eat it with you 
aiul your people that we may rejoice’. The elder hearing 
that Ruwa had .sent this stranger, gave him a cooking-|>ot. 
Ainl the stranger took a digging-stick and dug up the Ula 
and put it in the pot. The elder and the .stranger cooked 
the Ula yam.s, and they started to cat. 

“As they were eating Ruwa's Minister smelt the odour 
of cooking like to the odour of Ula. At once he came 
running up and asked them : ' What do you ? What are 
you eating ? ’ So the elder and the stranger were astonished 
and greatly afraid, they could find nothing to reply. Then 
the Minister of Rinva took the pot with the yams and 
c.arricd it to Ruwa. When Ruwa .saw them he was very 
angry and .sent his Mini.stcr a second time. And he w’cnt 
and spoke to the elder and his people: ‘ Because you were 
deceived by a stranger and ate my Ula, I shall break your 
bones and burst your eyes, and at last you shall die ’. So 
the Minister returned to Ruwa. Since that day they have 
not seen him again, and Ruwa has not .sent word to them 
again, and people commenced to be broken, and their eyes 
to be closed, and afterwards they died. Tlius the old men 
of the Wachagga tell and know. 

“When the Minister had gone to Ruwa, at once the 
people and their elders commenced to sicken in their bones 
and eyes. So the elder prayed to Ruwa for honey and 
milk. And Ruwa hearkened to himj' and he sent his 
minister again to tell the cider, * Now I will have mercy 
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on you and your people. Know henceforth that you shall 
grow to a great age, and when you die you shall cast your 
skin as a snake does, and afterwards you shall become as a 
youth again. But not one of your people may see you 
when you cast your skin, you must be alone at such time. 

And if your child or grandchild see you, in that hour you 
shall die altogether and not be saved again.* 

“ So they lived until the elder became very aged. His 
children seeing this gave him his granddaughter to care for 
him, that he might not fall into the hearth and be burnt. 

Now the old man knew that the day was come for him to 
cast his skin as Ruwa had sent word to him by his Minister. 

And he considered how to be rid of his granddaughter to 
give him opportunity to change his skin. And he said to 
the granddaughter: ‘ Bring a gourd and fetch me water 
here And the granddaughter brought a gourd. The old 
man took a large needle and made small holes in the 
bottom of the gourd and gave it to the girl and instructed 
her to bring water. The old man knew she would not 
return quickly for the gourd was pierced with many holes. 

The granddaughter went quickly to draw water. But when 
the bowl was filled she saw that all the water leaked out 
because the gourd was pierced with many holes. And she 
made efforts to plug the holes. When she had finished 
plugging the holes she filled the gourd. And she placed 
the gourd on her head and hastened home to her grand¬ 
father. As she entered the house she was startled, for the 
old man had cast half his skin. The old man stared at her 
in great amazement, and cried out aloud: ‘ So be it, I have 
died, all of you will die ; I have died, all of you .shall die. 

For you, granddaughter, entered while I cast my skin. Woe 
is me, woe is you!' 

“ So the old man slowly wrapped himself up in his skin 
and died. And his children came with his grandchildren 
and they buried him. And that bad grandchild they drove 
away, and she went into the forest And she became a 
wife and bore children, but not human children ; she gave 
birth only to children with four legs and a tail. And these nje origin 
indeed are the baboons, and monkeys, and apes, and colobus 
monkeys. Thus the baboons and these others are the and apes. 
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childrca of her who tjffendcil aj^ainst Iter gratulfatlier. For 
this rca.son the balKKJiis and their like arc called ‘ People of 
the Fore.st ’ or * Children of the Cur.se * 

This curious le^ciul has been reported by the Mon. 
Charles Dundas, .Senior Coinniissioncr of T;uij;anyikci Terri¬ 
tory (German ICa.st Africa). It obviously compri.ses two 
apparently distinct e.xplanations of the origin of human 
mortality. Accordin^^ to the one e.vplanatitui, men die 
becau.se one of the ftrst men ate of a certain kind of }'am 
which Gtxl had forbidden him to eat under pain of death. 
According to the second explanation, men die because one of 
the first men was .seen by his granddaughter in the .act of 
casting his skin like a .serpent and hence was prevented from 
renewing his youth. For, like man}' other primitive pcople.s, 
the W'achagga believe that scrjjcnts renew their youth by 
crusting their .skin : “ to grow young like a serpent ” appears 
to be a proverb with them.” 

Both stories—that of the forbidden fruit and that of the 
cast skin —arc reported independently by the German 
mlssionaiy, Mr. Fruno Gutmann, one of our best authorities 
on the religion and cu.stoms of the Wachagga. His version 
of the story of the cast skin runs as follows : 

A man and his wife reached a great age. They liad 
two children, a boy and a girl. One day the man said to 
his wife, “ VVe must do .something to renew our youth ”. 
He commanded her saying, “ Plait two market-bags out of 
tree-bark. In them the children shall fetch water, for such 
bags leak, so the children will not .soon return.” 

When the wife had woven the bags, she called the two 
cliildrcn, gave them the two bags, and said to them, “ With 
these bags fetch water to-day, and come not again until the 
bags arc full The children went away, and the old man 
said to his wife, " Now will we cast our .skins like the 
serpents and be young again ”. So they began to strip off 
their skin. But hardly had they begun to do so when they 
heard the children talking in the courtyard. The old man 
sent them away again, and cried, “ Go to the water until it 
remains in the bag”. The children did as he had bidden 


^ Ch. Dundas, KiHman/aro and its 


* B. Gutmann, Dichtett und Datken 
der Dstka^^^iifgier, p. 190. 
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tliem. Ten times they tuvned back with the bags drained 
empty. Tliea they said^ VVe will go to the house ”, This 
time tliey went softly and came enperceived Into the house. 

There they found their father and mother half stripped The story 
of their skin. Their father called out to them, " Now you 
see me as I am. Shall I now burst like an earthen potj or 
shall I burst like a calabash that one pieces together again?" 

The son said, Burst like an earthen pot, wliich one does 
not piece together again Then his father burst and died.^ 

In this story the conclusion concerning the burst pot 
introduces us to a tliird and independent explanation of the 
origin *f death which has been clumsily tacked on to the 
story of the cast skin. In its independent form the story 
of the burst pot runs as follows : 


Of old when a man died he burst with a crack like tliat 
of a gourd-hot tie. Then his friends came and sewed him 
upj and he got up as fresh and well as before, Now when 
an old woman drew near to death, she called her children 
and said to them, I shall now die. Choose ye now what 
kind of death ye wishj my sons. Wilt ye die and bi'cak in 
bits like a gound’bottle which is patched Up again ? or will 
ye break in bits like an earthen pet?" They answeired, 
We should like to break in bits like an earthen pot". 
Then the old woman cried out, ** Alas ! If ye had said, J 
will break in bits like a gourd bottle, ye should have been 
patched up again. But how shall ye patch up an earthen 
pot when once it la in bits?” Hence men have now in¬ 
curred the doom of death, which cannot be cured. When 
they die, it is all up with, them* They arc buried and rot,' 
The thoughts of the Wacbagga would seem to be much 
occupied with the problem of human mortality, for they tell 
yet another and quite different story to explain it. The 
^ory is this : 

A certain man had two wives. The child of one of the 
wives died, and the mother asked the other wife, saying. 
Go and cast my child into the forest, and as thou dost so 
say these words^ ‘Go and come back like the moou ' But 
the other wife envied her the child ; and when she laid it 
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1 B. GaOnnnn, Volhsbstth tier W&It- B. Gutmuin, Dishien jftfd Dmhen 

cha^ (Lcititlg, 1914], PP. 119 J?' der Dscht^ant^r^ p. 124. 
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down in the forest, she saiil, “ Oo anti lose thyself and come 
not back ; but let the niotm go and come back Since 
that da}' tlic moon comes back after it h.is vanislicd, but 
when man dies he comes back no morc.^ 

The same story is toltl by the Masai," from whom the 
Wachagga ina}' have btjrrowed it, for the two [leoplcs have 
long been in contact with each other. It contains the 
elements of the perverted message atid of the moon, both 
of which arc typical of wliolc classes of myths told by 
simple peoples to account for the origin of death.*’ 
ln«MK* Hut to rctuni to the story of the forbidden fruit. In 

tyniou of Oundas s vcr.sion it is a stranger who tcmi>ts thc-man to 

Mo«^-u u cat of it, but iu Mr. Gutmanns version it is a scq>cnt As 
“ i-cportcd by Mr. Gutmanii, the .story runs tluis: In llic 

m.uituc.tt beginning God created a man and a woman. Then he 
forifiiltleii created the cattle, bull and cow, then the goats, he-goat and 
fruit. she-goat. So he did with all living things, two and two he 
created them. In the beginning there were only two human 
beings, until they multiplied. God commanded them that 
they should not eat all the fruits which he had made. Hut 
the serpent deceived the woman, and she ate \vith her 
husband. The scriKint said, “It is a lie, God has deceived 
you. Only cat.” Hut God said, “ I will scatter your son.s, 
so that none knows the speech of the other”.'* 

Re. The reader will ob.scrve that thi.s version of the story 

uf'chii'-'iT contains no allusion to the origin of death. It has the 
myths to appcarancc of being made up of elements drawn from the 
HiWieii Biblical stories of the Kail of Man and the Tower of Habcl. 

stuncs. . 1 . « 

The suspicion that this is .so derives .sup[>ort from other 
Chagga legends, which bear .some resemblance to the Biblical 
stories of Cain and Abel and the Great Flood. These 
stories have been reported by Mr. Charles Diindas in 
the words of his native informants.® To report and 
discuss them here would be out of place. I will content 
myself with quoting Mr. Dundas's judicious remarks on 


* B. GuLmaiin, I>icktM unJ Lknktn 
ihr Duhagf^nesert p. 124; i</., Volks- 
bttth tUr H’a<bekasga, p. 156. 

* A. C. Hollis, 7 'he Masai (Oxford, 
1905). PP- 271 r?- 

* See The Belief in Immortality 
ami the Worship of the Dead^ L 6oj^r/.; 


Folk-lot e in the Old Teslninenty i. 
52 sqq, 

* li. Gulmann, Duktt-n <<«•/ Denken 
der Duhajigane^r, p, 182. 

® Ch. Duntlas, Kilimanjaro and Us 
People^ pp. 111-120. 
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these AfricEin parallels to the narratives in Genesis. He 
says : 

The first of these myths bears a striking resemblance Mr. 
to the Biblical accounts of the fall of man and the orfmn 

■ ■ ^ on \hese. 

of death. The second part recalls very vividly the story 
of Cain. So also the destruction of mankind by Rmva 
recalls the story of the flood. The first destruction was by Genesis, 
a devouring colossus who came from the water, the second 
destruction was caused by an actual flood. 

“ These ancient myths sound a little strange in African 
form and applied to conditions which survive to this day, 
but they retain the essential substance and characteristics of 
the ancient Semitic accounts, I have satisfied myself that 
they are familiar to the Chagga people; and that they could 
not have been gleaned from Mission teaching.?, follows in 
the first place from the circumstance that Mission activities 
have been too recently introduced on Kilimanjaro, £n the 
second place these myths are best known to the old people. 
Furthermore, if such legends were imitations . of Christian 
teaching there is no reason why they should have been 
restricted to the Old Testament 

" Merker in his book on the Masai has recounted a 
number of myths which bear an astonishing resemblance to 
the Biblical myths and include the substance of those here 
related. This portion of Merker^s book has been much 
criticized and its authenticity doubted, but it seems to me 
to receive strong support from the fact that similar myths 
are known to the Chagga people. The latter not only have 
lived for generations sun'ounded by the Masai, and have 
been in close contact with that tribe, but many of them are 
direct offshoots of the MasaL It is therefore very possible 
that they have incorporated in their mythology a part of 
the Masai legends, adapting them to their own conditions of 
life. 

“ There seems no absolute reason for an assumption that 
the Biblical myths could not have been known to the Masai, 
and if they were, it Is not surprising that the Wachagga 
should have acquired the same myth.?. But it is curious to 
observe how the one myth may be cloaked in many different 
forms, while its essential elements are carefully presented* 
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Hctwccn Xoah's fltKx! and Kiinu’.s ilci'astalion tlicrc is con¬ 
siderable dilTerencc, but it is typical t»f chan«»cs i>i Icjjcndary 
that the IIimhI in one place should in another be converted 
into a dcvouriiif; monster proccediti*^ iVotn the water. Such 
variation seems to me too authentic to be the mere invention 
or repetition of .soinethinjj he.'ird, and suj^j^csts I'cithcr an 
ancient origin of the nu'th.” * 

While I ajjrec with Mr. Dundas in thinking; that the 
Cha«;jja stories which rc.semble the early narratives in Genesis 
may have been borrowed from the Masai, and that the 
Masai stories in turn may not improbably be traced back to 
a Semitic source, I would point out that amon^ the Cha^ga 
explanations of the origin of human mortality there is 
one which at first sight differs entirely from the Biblical 
Icgciitl of the I'all of Man. That explanation is given in 
the story of the ciist skin, which relates that formerly men 
were able to renew their youth perpetually by c;isting their 
skins like serpent.s, which arc supposed in like mtinner to 
slough off old age with their skin.s and so to live for ever; 
but of this serpentine immortality, *is wo may call it, men were 
unfortunately deprived by the ill-timed iittervention of some¬ 
body at the critical moment. As I have had occasion to point 
out elsewhere,” a story of this type is widely diffused over the 
world. At the first blush, it appears to have no connexion 
with the Biblical narrative and the corresponding Chagga 
myth of the Fall of Man, which traces human mortality to 
the eating of a forbidden fruit. Yet a connecting link may 
be detected between them in the part which the serpent 
plays in the Biblical version and in one of the Chagga 


* Ch. Dundns, FilinitinjtU’o ami its 
pp. 120 jy. Acconling to the 
legend re(iorted by Mr. Dundas (pp. 
114-117) the uuHister Rhnu mus com¬ 
manded by Kuwa to destroy all 
living hnm.an licings and animals, 
because the people have abandoncil 
the ancient costoms and adopted evil 
ways ; and they have oppressed the 
poor, and have followed intlolence and 
pride themselves daily”. Accordingly 
Rimu passed over Lite earth devouring 
all mankind and all the cattle, goats, 
and sheep, until aAer seven days 
nobody and nothing >vas left alive but 


one itoor woman, her infant .son, and 
her cattle ; for Kuw.i guarded her, and 
pn-iphcsicd that she and her son should 
rule the earth. Ainl when her sou 
grew up, be shot and killed Kiinu 
with poisoned amnvs. ]!nl in Chagga 
folk-lure Kimu seems to be the general 
name of n whole class of cannihal 
monsters, about whom many tales are 
told. See B. tjuimann, I’oiishm-k tier 
pi>. 73 s^i/. 

’ 7 'ie Miff in tmmartality and tkt 
Worship ef the Deady I. 69 sq\j .; Falk- 
hre in the Old Tesiawent, i. 66 jyy. 
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versions of the myth. If in the story the serpent deprives 
man of the boon of immortality, we may surmise that in the 
original form of the tale the wily creature always did this ni^chE, 
for the purpose of appropriating to himself the blessing of 
which he robbed mankind ; so that the stoiy regularly 
aimed at explaining the cause both of the real mortality of 
men and of the supposed immortality of serpents. In the 
Biblical version the story has apparently been mutilatedj 
and thereby rendered unintelligible^ by the Omission of one 
half of the tale, namely, that which explained the supposed 
immortality of serpents. 

TRe story \vhich contrasts the mortality of man with the jVrinin 
supposed immortality of serpents is found among other 
Bantu tribes beside the Wachagga, Thus we have found itityofmaji 
among the Wafipa and Wabende of Tanganyika Tenitory.V^^J'^^'^ 
It occurs also in a somewhat different form among the Kavi- inmstjriitu 
rondo in Kenya Colony (British East Africa), on the eastern 
shore of Lake Victoria Nyanza. They say that after the 
first human pair had begotten children, and men multiplied 
on earth, they were subject to all kinds of misery, but death 
had not yet carried away any of them. One day a chameleon Th^Lh^m^- 
said to a man, Bring me a pot of beer”* Tlie man brought 
the pot of beer, and the chameleon crept up the pot, and serpent, 
plunged into the been Having bathed in it, he ordered 
the man to drink the beer* But the man refused, for he 
abhorred the chameleon, thinlcing that the mere touch of his 
skin was poisonous, Ou his refusal, the chameleon said to 
him, “From henceforth all you men will die ”* While he 
was speaking^ a snake came along, and the chameleon 
ordered him to sip of the beer. The snake obeyed the 
order and sipped of the beer. Hence men die and snakes 
do not, because a snake is reborn every time that he sloughs 
his $k{a“ On this story it may be remarked, that since 
lizards cast their skin, and the chameleon h a species of lizard, 
the story-teller seems to derive the snake's power of slough¬ 
ing his skin from the like power possessed by the chamcieonj 
since the snake is said to have acquired this property by 
drinking the beer in which the chameleon had bathed, 

I AViovc, p, 159. NfuniiiiB [Jislritt {ciKli'Lilke Vietoiia} 

^ N. Stum, " Diift’iii Kavlrontlo of 1919-1 ?3o) 
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•nir wr.m.in Tlic H.iluba, a j^rcul tribe or nation in the valley of the 
Congo, tell a story of the orijjin t)f human mortality in 
iHrroJiiskill which the notion of immortality attuinetl by casting the 
iimi w» cicarlv expressed, though there is no mention of 

Jilt vimiii. scrixmts. 't hey say tlnit in the early da^'s of the world 
God granted a woman the power t>f renewing her youth and 
of transmitting the power to the whole human race, on 
condition that she succeeded in the efrort in her own ease. 
So when she began to grow old aiul withered, she took a 
friend’s winnowing-b;iskct and shut herself in her hut. 
There she began to tear off lier old skin and to deposit the 
pieces in the basket The old skin peeled off casifj', and 
underneath it appeared a skin as fresh as that of a babj'. 
She had nearly finished the operation, and there only 
remained the head ami neck to strip, when her friend 
approached tl\e hut to get back her basket Jicforc the 
old w(jman could stop her, she pushed the door open and 
cjitcrcil. At the same moment the old woman, who had 
alin<jst renewed her youth, fell dead and carried away with 
her the .secret of immortality. That is why we must all 
die.' 


GnU, the 
woman, 
anil tin: 
scrficnl. 


God, the 
bird, and 
the snake. 


Again, the Baholoholo, a tribe who border on the Baluba 
in the valley of the Congo, say that in the beginning God 
one day sent for the first man and the first woman and also 
the serpent. Wishing to prove them, he took a kernel in 
each hand and held them out in his clenched fi.st.s, one to the 
woman and the other to the .scr|)cnt, .saying to them, “Choose”. 
Now the one kernel contained the seed of mortality and the 
other the seed of immortality. The woman chose the seed 
of mortality, and the ser[>cnt chose the seed of immor¬ 
tality. “ I am sorry for j^our sake ”, said Gotl to the woman, 
“ that you have chosen death, while the scri>cnt has chosen 
eternal life.” That, continues the legend, is why serijcnts 
do not die, whereas men do so. On this .stor}'' the missionary 
who reports it remarks that in the opinion of the Tanganyika 
tribes the serpent docs not die; he merely changes his skin; 
he only dies when he is completely crushed.” 

In this last story, as in so many others of the same type, 

^ Lc R. P. Colic, Les Batnba * Ijc R. P. Colic, Zxx Jialuba 
(BrusscU, 1913), ii. $23 tq. (llrosseU, 1913), ii. 507. 
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it was cleairly the intention, or at all events the wish^ of God 
that men should be immortail, and he was grieved that the 
superior Sagacity of the serpent had baffled his kindly pur¬ 
pose. The same feature of the myth comes out still more 
dearly m a Galla version. The Gallas say that God sent to 
men a certain bird which is called hohwaka or “ the sheep of 
God ”, because its cry resembles the bleating of a sheep. This 
bird the deity charged to tell men that they would not die^ 
and that when they found themselves growing old and wcal^, 
tJiey should slip off their skins and grow young again. The Haw 
bird set out to carry the message, but he had not gone far to 
before he fell in with a snake eating carrion. The bird said 
to the snake, Give me some of the meat and the blood, and 
I will tell you God's message”. The snake,answered gruffly =^^3. 
that he did not want to hear the message. Eut the bird 
pressed him, and at last he consented to listen to it. The 
bird then said, “ The message is this : when men g^o^v old 
they will die, but you, when you find yourself growing infir 
all you have to do is to crawl out of your skin and you will 
renew your youth”. That, says the story, is why people 
grow old and die, but snalccs change tlieir skins and grow 
young again, God cursed the bird for betraying the secret 
of immortality to serpents. That is why the bird sits 
moaning and wailing on tree-tops down to this day,^ 

It is possible that tJie Eiblical story of the Fall of Man, 
with its significant but mutilated account of the part played 
by the serpent in that momentous transaction, was borrowed 

^ ^ ^ pcrh.^tpa 

by the Hebrews, like so much else, from Babylonian and borrowed 
ultimately Snmeriac^ cnythology. Eut no such tale has yet 
been discovered in Eabylcmian and Sumerian literature^ and 
ivlien we contrast the absence of the story in . Babylonia 
with its wide diffusion in Africa, we must not exclude the 
possibility that the myth originated in Africa and was thence 
derived, through one channel or anotlier, by tire Semites. 

Even if the story should hereafter be found in a Sumerian 
version, this would not absolutely exclude the hypothesis 
of its African origin, since the origina 1 horne of the 
Sumerians is unknown. It is conceivable, I do not say 

^ A. Wemer, "Two GalU legenrla^', dted this stoiy dscwlicrc (R^i-Iire in 
Natit Kiii. pp. 90 If. 1 liave t 74 jj.). 
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prtjbablc, that the Hebrews learned the stoiy from negroes 
with whom they may have conversed during their long 
sojourn in l*'gypt. Certainly negroes appear to have 
been settled in h’gypt as early as the time of the 
Twelfth Dynasty (about 2200 to 2000 U.c.), long before 
the traditional servitude (if the Ismelites in that 
country. The faces of the Kgyptians on monuments of 
the Middle Kingdom are thought to exhibit approxima¬ 
tions to the negro type, pointing to a mixture of the two 
races ; nay it is even surmised that negro blocnl may have 
flowed in the veins of tlic royal family, which was of southern 
extraction.^ There is therefore no inherent extravagance 
in the supjKJsition that the Hebrews may have borrowed the 
harbanius myth of the I'all of Man from the barbarous 
negroes, with whom they may have tcjilcd side by side in 
the burning sun under the lash of Egyptian taskmasters. 
In favour of an African origin of the myth it may be 
obscrvetl that the explanation of the supposed immortality 
of serpents, which probably formed the kernel of the story 
in its original form, has been preserved in several African 
versions, while it has been wholly lost in the Hebrew version ; 
from which it is natural to infer that the African versions 
arc older and nearer to the original than the corresponding, 
but incomplete, narrative in Genesis. 


In Urundi and Ruanda, two districts at the extreme 
north-west of Tanganyika Tcrritor>% the basis of the 
native religion is the fear of the ancestral spirits {bazimu^ 
abtuiuui) whom the people regard as malignant and 
as the cause of the evils that befall them. Ever}* father 
of a family sacrifices to the spirits of his ancestors and 


• II. U. Hall, in 'lift Canifiridfie 
Amienl Ilijiaiy, i." 295 jy. As 1.) 
lh« IrftUinf; relations of the I'igyptifins 
will) nt'^roes in the south, nml the 
represrntalion of neip’oei; on the monn* 
meats, see A, Ermnn, umi 

ii^f'tiKkes l^bfn im AUetinm (TUhia* 
t'cD, N.n.), pjv. 659 ft/y. ; A. Wiedc. 
monn, Das altt AjD’/>ten (lltiidulhcrg, 
1920), pp. 10, 271 jy. There is still 
no (General ngreement among critics 
and historians as to the proljable date 


of the sojuiirn of the Israelites in EgyiM ; 
but the tendency of recent in(|uiries 
Kccnis to be to date the ICxudos in the 
.second half of the ihirieenlh century 
it.c., under King Kanicses II. or his 
succeisinr King Menejitah (Mcmeptah). 
See 7 'he Cawh'iifxt' Avfient History, 
ii. (Cambridge, 1924), pp. 356 note*, 
403 note *, 694; A. Lods, in Revue 
tJIistoire des A’e/ijiious, xc. (1934) 
pp. >34-138. 
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of his other deceased relations in tbe littJe grass huts 
which stand near his dwelhng, for in them these ghostly 
beings are believed to reside.^ But at the same time the 
people acknowledge the existence of a high god or Supreme 
Being whom they call I man a. He is spoken of by some of 
our authorities as the Creator of the World ; ® and though 
Father Van der Burgt, a high authority oil the language and 
religion of the Warundi or Barundi, denies that Imana is 
conceived of as a Creator in the strict sense of the wordj by 
which he means one who creates something out of nothin 
he admits that in the opinion of the natives, I man a, either 
alone gr with the help of two other spirits, Rikiranga and 
Riyangombe, made all visible things, and that he is supposed 
to dispense life and death, prosperity and misfortune to his 
creatures.^ The real religion of the Wamndh he tells us. The rcii 
consists in the worship of evil spirits whom they identify 
with the souls of the dead^ J man a is a spirit superior to all isnai itie 
the others ; he is the first of the ghosts; he has ordered and 
arranged everything, and, in the view of the "Warundi, he is 
the master of everything in our planetary system.'^ Although' 
the Warundi say that Iinai^a has set everything in order, 
and that he still intervenes in everything, bestowing life and 
rain and the fruits of the earth, and healing- diseases, yet 
their beliefs concerning him are confused and inconsisteint ; 
for sometimes they confound him with the spirits of the 
dead, and sometimes they regard him as a sort of Pan, who 
embraces and includes all created beings. Further, they look 
upon him as their national god, and think that he was the 
first ancestor of their tribe, of their kings, and even of the 
whole human species. In short, as Father Van der Burgt 
remarks, it is very difficult to form an exact idea of I man a, 
and the difficulty is increased by the loose way in which the 
Warundi employ the name Imana, Thus, they apply it to 
a sacred grove, to the king of Orundi, to a cock, to the 
sacred bull, to the sacred lance, to amulets, and so forth. 


^ J. Oikntioivslti, lyrt- 

1517)^.298; H, -Ois 

19111)/ p- up’ 

- CjKkEiTiciwaki, iJp. i- jOi ; 

Hr Meyer, Zh'e p. lEO. 
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Further, they call Imacia by many different names, and con¬ 
fuse or identify him with many different deities.* Yet they 
neither sacrifice nor pray to him. rhey seem to regard 
him as a Heing too lofty to be approached by man, and they 
turn fur help rather to the inferior dcitic.s, who, having been 
once men Uicmsclves, are believed to be more closely knit 
to human ity.“ 

The like vagucnc.ss and uncertainty characterize the con¬ 
ception of Imana in the neighbouring province of Ruanda. 
He is said to be the Creator, yet his relations to the inferior 
divinities are not clearly defined. The idea which the 
Banyaruanda have of him is dim and misty. He us said 
to have created the first man and woman and to have 
given them fire. He is the master of thunder, lightning, 
and rain ; and people pray to him in some such words 
as these: “Be favourable to me, Imana, thou who hast 
made me, who hast made my father, and my grandfather, 
and my grandfather’s father, and my grandmother, and 
my grandmother’s mother, and my own mother. He has 
healed me, how has he healed me 1 ” Yet the Banya¬ 
ruanda do not sacrifice to Imana. Hence he plays no 
liart in their worship, and his only function is to satisfy 
what we may call a theoretical or philosophical craving.* 
His home would seem to be in the sky. He is spoken of as 
the King of Heaven, and he is said to have created animals 
and plants in the .sky, where men at first lived with him in 
bliss, for sickness and .sufTering were then unknown.^ Besides 
his proper name Imana, the Supreme Being is known in 
Ruanda under various titles, such as Rngaba, “The Giver”, 
from a verb kitgaba, “ to give ”; Rulema, “ The Creator ”, 
from a verb kulema, “to create”; and Rugira, “He who 
makes to possess ”, from a verb kugira^ “ to make to 
possess 


* J. M. M. vtin der Burgt, op. cit, 
p. 214; II, Meyer, Die Barundi, pp. 
130 tq. 

* H. Meyer, Die Barundi, p. i30. 
’ J. Czekanowsdet, Ferschuugen im 

Nil • Kongo ~ Zwischettgebiet, 1 . 301 ; 
A. Arnoux, “Le CuUe de la Socidttl 
Secr&te dcs Imandwa au Ruanda 
AntkropoSt viL (I9i2).p. 2S5. 


■* Lc I\ Li>ui>ia.s “ Tradition ct 
Legcndc des Hiitutsi ^.sur la Creation 
dll Monde et leur £tabHs!a:ment au 
Ruanda*', Anthropos, iii. (190S) pp. 
2 » 3 . 5 * 

* A. Arnoux, “Le CuUe de la 
Societd Secrete des Iinoiulwa an 
Ruanda", Anthropos, vii. (1912) p. 
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In Kiziba, a diatiict of Tanganyika Territory to the in n. 
west of Lake Victoria Nyanza, the natives entertain 
sicnllar idea of the Supreme Bdng, whom they call Kugaba. ca^S 
But they can give no exact account of him. He is believed 
to have created men and cattle, and so long as man lives 
he is thought to be in the power of Rugaba. Yet the 
people never sacrifice and seldom pray to Rugaba. ft 
IS said that only in the case of a difficult birth do they 
appeal for help to the Creator of Men/ Thus the name 
Rugaba given to the Supreme Being in Kiaiba coincides 
with one of the titles applied to him in Ruanda^ 

P 

Of all the native tribes who inhabit the lake region ofThcBa- 
Central Africa, the Baganda, wdio give their name to the 5 ^^=^ 
Uganda Protectorate, are probably at once the most powerful 
and the most advanced. They occupy tlie country which 
borders on the north-westerci shores of Lake Victoria Nyanza,, 
bounded on the east by the head wators of the Nile, where 
tlie great river flows out of the great lake. The Baganda TEicjf 
worship^ or rather worshipped till lately, a number of national 
gods, who appear to have been at one time human beingSj 
noted for their skill and bravery in their life, and raised to 
the rank of deities after their death.^ The theory of the 
human origin of tfie national gods of Uganda is strongly Thc^or^ 
confirmed by the pi'actice of worshipping every dead king in 
a special temple^ where his jawbone and navebstring were 
preserved with religious care, and where his spirit was 
regularly consulted as an orade by a medium or prophet, 
who was believed to be directly inspired by the ghost^ 

" The ghosts of kings \ we are told, were placed on an 
equality with the gods, and received the same honour and 
worship ; they foretold events concerning the State, and 
advised the living king, warning himi when war was likely to 
break out. The king made periodical visits to the temple, 
first of one, and then of another^ of his predecessors. At 
^uch tinaes the jawbone and the umbilical cord svere placed 
on the throne in the temple, and the King sat behind them ; 

^ H, Eici^a, Lajtd tt-jid Lsufe J 911 

[SLiitlgart, 1910), pp- 135 JTj^. 3 J, l^oscoe, ThsBfi^anda, p[>. ztz 

^ J. IvOfiCoe, TA4 (London, 
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they were handed to hitn, and he examined them and 
Tiifwor- returned them to the custCKlian.” ‘ Vet even more important 
anceunii in the practical rclij^ion of the ix:oi>le appear to have been 
Hjiiriis, ^diosts of tlieir own departed kinsfolk, for j^hosts were 

believed to possess an incalculable power for Kf>od or evil, 
and they were worshipped in small shrines built near their 
graves, where offerings of beer and clothes were made to 
them by their relatives." Thus on the whole the religion of 
the I^aganda may be described as essentially a worship of 
the dead. 

Wcjrsiiipof At the same time the liaganda acknowledged the 
Ga) raS existence of a Supreme Go<l, the Creator, whom they* named 
Koiomia Katoiida. He was called the Father of the God.s, because 
he had created all things, including the inferior deities, who, 
after ap[>caring on earth in human form for some time, 
returned to God. However, not much was known about 
Katonda, and he received little honour and attention. He 
had a temple on the lianda Hill in the Kyagwe district, 
but it was only a small hut, much inferior to the temples of 
the God of Plenty and the God of War. He had a medium 
or prophet who gave oracles by night; no fire or light was 
allowed to burn in his temple. Offerings of cattle were 
occasionally made to him ; .some of the animals were killed, 
but most were decorated with a bell round the neck and 
allowed to roam about during the day, while at night they 
were brought to one of the huts. The king sometimes .sent 
as a special offering an animal which was never killed. 
Indeed, he annually despatched a gift of an ox and a milch 
cow to the temple, and he worshipped the deity on behalf of 
his people and of the country. But Katonda never came to 
earth, nor did he take any active part in ruling the world ; 
he left the management of affairs to the inferior god.s, his 
sons. A common saying of the people was that the Creator 
had done his work, and there is no need to disturb him ; 
the task of carrying on the business of this sublunary 
sphere had been deputed by him to other deities, who.se 
duty it was to see that all went on smoothly.® 

^ J. Rusooe, Tht BtigoNda, p. 283. id., V^ars in East Afrua 

• J. Roscoc, TkeBaganda, pp. 273, (Cambritlge, 1921), pp. 136 Sf. Coni- 

285 s^. pare C. T. Wilson and R. W. Fclkin, 

* J. Roscoe, TAe Boj^ida, p. 312 ; Uganda and the Egyptian Soudan 
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The Sky-god GuJu ia said .by the Baganda to have Descent of 
been a sgn of Katonda and father of Kintu, the first man 
who came to earth, and who reigned as the first king of from 
Uganda. All the kings of Uganda traced their descent in 
an unbroken line to Kinta and hence to his grandfather, 
the Supreme God Katondad 

Ankole is a district lying to the south-west of Uganda. I’lie 
The country is hilly, interspersed with tracts of rolling 
grassy plain and valleys, A few of the hills are extinct 
volcanoes, in the craters of which nestle lakes of clear 
water embowered in luxuriant tropical vegetation.^ The 
climate is healthy and the country lends itself well to 
cattle-breeding; the governing class consists of a people 
who arc entirely pastoral in their habits. They are known 
arnong the neighbouring tribes as Eahuma or Eahima, 
though they themselves prefer to be called Banyankole. 

TJiey are a tall, fine race, though physically not very strong. 

Women as well as men are above the usual stature of their 
sex in other tribes. The features of these pastoral people 
are good : they have straight noses with a bridge^ thin bps, 
finely chiselled faces, heads well set, and a good carriage ; 
indeed, apart from their sw^arthy complexion and short 
woolly hair there is little of the negroid about tJicm. They 
undoubtedly belong to the Hamitic stock, and they differ 
from other branches of Bahama in having kept their race 
pure by refraining fvorn 1 ntermarriage with members of 


(LomlDR, 1SS3], !. 2D& E “ They [ihe 
liagandal IjcIlcvh; in ei Sn[jruine Ecinp 
whn murl 4 i the warlcl nnci mankinfl, 
HT 1<1 whora they cajl KnLontlii, or tilt 
CreftCf^r, Tinl thiiy offer no worship to 
him, M they cvnsicter him loq oxnh«l 
W pay uiiy regntrtl to arnnkinif, Tlic^ir 
[iriciLEpal objects of woTjihip are inleiflor 
gads or deviU CaUed Thij 

statemccLt miisL Ijs corrected Ly Mr. 
KoKoe^a fiillcT tad mars sicciirate 
evjdeaos. t* seems prahetble that other 
general siaiementa aa ta African Supreme 
Beings, who are said not to be wor¬ 
shipped, might hrtve ca be similarly 
lirrtEtcd or corrected if we knew marc 
abouE the religion oJ the people. 

1 J. Roscae^ Twcni:fi-/ivi Ve^^rt iti 
East AfiFiiy PPr iJ7p tjS ; {A, 


"FrirLher Notes on the Manners iilld 
Customs of the Buganda ”, ^ 

ihii Aniht-^pitiit^atl li^stihitc^ juxEi. 
( 1 ^ 02 ) pp. 35, l 6 , ivith the gemiilagicat 
talilc, plate ii. ] r'tf., T’^if Aaga-nday pp. 
136, 214, 460 Tn ths tradition 

recoTnled in this last possilgc (pp, 4^0 
jpy^ r) Kinta is said to liJlue married 
Nanibi, daughter of Gulu, the king 
of Heaven i but he is noL spohcn of 
ns a son of Gulu. For the legflnd of 
Kintn and h^aintii, see also Sir Harry 
Johnston, yjif 
(Lendott, 1904)3 iir 700 ryf. 

® J, Roscoe, Tis ^Cam¬ 

bridge, 1933), p. j. Comp Are id, 
Tfu N9r-thi-i‘ii Baaltt (Cambridgei 
1915), pp. lot J?. 
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negro tribes. Tlieir ancestors must long ago have invaded 
and conquered the aborigines, who were true negroes and 
devoted tf) agriculture. The coiuiucrors did not exterminate 
the original inhabitants of the land but reduced them to a 
state of serfdom, in whicli their descendants continue to this 
day. These serfs or peasants are known as Itahera. They 
cultivate fields of millet fur their own use, keep a few .sheep 
or goats with which to buy wives or pay fines, atid serve 
their masters the Hahuma or Ilanyankolc, for whom they 
perform all the menial tasks and drudgery of tran.sport, of 
building huts and cattle-kraals, and so forth, as well as 
supplying them with beer and any vegetable fodd they 
may require.’ This superposition of a tribe of conquering 
Hamitic herdsmen on an aboriginal negro population of 
agricultunil ircasant.s, with a consequent division of the 
l>coplc into two cla.sses which dificr fundamentally from each 
other in race, as well as in their habits and modes of life, is 
characteristic of other parts of the Lake region of Central 
Africa; it recurs notably in Bunyoro, as we shall see 
prc.sently. 

The Bahuma are not a very religious people; the gods 
do not trouble them much, and they do not often trouble 
the gods. Their chief deity is named Ruhanga. He lives, 
or used to live, in the sky, and he is known as the Creator 
and Powerful One. The world is said to belong to him ; 
his favour brings life, his anger inflicts .sickness and death. 
Yet he receives no worship and no offerings ; he has neither 
temple nor prie.st, and people do not pray to him. However, 
they utter his name in certain ejaculations, such a.s Tata 
RuJmnga^ an exclamation of joy, accompanied by the 
clapping of hands, at the birth of a child. Also they some¬ 
times cry out, '* May Ruhanga heal you ! ” {Rvlumga ahiU 
ambirey Still, eveiybody knows Ruhanga and acknow¬ 
ledges his existence; he is the great benefactor from whom 
they receive all the good in life as a matter of course and 
without any thought of making him a return in the shape 
of offerings. He is said to have created a man Rugabe and 
his wife Nyamate and sent them to people the earth. They 

^ J. Roscoc, The Northern Rantii, Afrira (London, etc., 192a), pp. 53, 
pp. 102 sq. ; iil.y The Soul oj Central 56 fy.; I'rf., The IltinyanMe, pp. i, 94. 
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had a son Isimbwa, who was the first of a dynasty of kiiigs 
that ruled the country. These kings did not diCj but 

became tlie gods of tlie land. They had no templeSj, 

but there were certain men and women who professed 
to be their mediums or prophets and claimed the power 
of healing diseases and otherwise helping the people,^ Butj. Thcrriigiafi 
as happens with so many African peoples^ the most 
important part of the religion of the Bahuma is the wor- mainly ^ 
ship of the dead. All classes of the people, from the 
king downwards, have or had till lately shrines for their 
family ghosts, to whom they daily offer milk from certain 

cows ithich are specially dedicated to the use of these 

august beings.® 

Similarly the Bambwa, a turbulent tribe of mountaineers a Creaxar 
inhabiting the western slopes of the Ruwetizori range, 
aclcnowJedge the existence of a Creator, but pay him no aot 
worship and make him no offerings. The only supernatural 
beings whom they believe to exert any real injfluence on 
their lives are the spirits of the deadj which accordingly 
requiie to be propitiated by offerings. Children are named 
after ancestors, because the ghosts are supposed to become 
the guardians of their youthful namesakes, tiie ghosts of 
men looking after boys, and the ghosts of women taking 
girls under their protection.® 

To the north-west of Uganda lies Bunyoro or Kitara, as Buuyoro or 
it should rather be called^ which was at one time the largest 
and most powerful of all the independent kingdoms in the 
lake region of Central Africa. It was not until so'me three or 
four generations ago that the territory and power of the 
kingdom began to dwindle in consequence of the encroach¬ 
ments of Its great enemies, the Baganda.^ Most of the 
country is a rolling plain covered with coarse grass. Yet 
the flora is very rich and varied, though during the dry 
season little meets the eye but a scorched and arid 
waste. The advent of the rains produces a sudden outburst 
of tropical growth which transforms the desert as by magfc 

1 J. Rracoe, Tht NQHhe}-n 15 fj. 

p, jj];; id,^ The Banyan^ali:, p. 33. ^ J, Ito^coe, (Cambridge, 

In tVi« former work th« aiitboir giufrs 

the name of tiic chief deity as Lngaba. ^ J. Hoacoc, TAe a or Bcrrt- 

2 J. Koacoe, THe pp. iCEimbridgo, 1923)- P- 
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into a beautiful ^'anlcii. On the whole the country i.s best 
aclaptcil to the rearing of cattle.' 

'Ihc tloniinant pefiple of Hun)'oro or Kitara arc not 
ne}.iri)es, but a branch of the Hainitic sltnik, akiai to the 
Mahuina of Ank<ile, At some early ilalc their anccslttrs 
invatleil the country, apparently fr«*in the north-cast, con- 
tiuerintf and sul)jectinj^ to their rule the ncf^^ro aborigines. 
The.se coiujuertjrs, like those of Ankole, were pastoral 
nomads commonly known as liahuma ; and the conquered 
negro aboriginc.s, as in Ankole, were called liahera, and 
subsisted chiefly by a rude .sort of agriculture, 'rhe relations 
between the cmuiuering herdsmen and the subject farmers 
were much the .same a.s in Ankole, though in Hunyort) the 
division between the two racc.s has not been maintained 
with the .same rigour, the rulers .s(anetimes allowing members 
of the subject [)eoplc to rank as freemen afid to mairy 
women of the pastoral clans. The result of the inter¬ 
marriage has been to inr)dify the customs and to some e.>:tcnt 
the physical tyj>c of the dominant race and to assimilate 
both to those of the aborigines.* 

The Banyoro or Bakitara arc reported to have had many 
objects of worship, but only one god, Ruhanga, the creator 
and father of mankind. With him were as.sociatctl the 
names of ICnkya and Knkyaya Enkya, two mysterious beings 
whose identity it is not ca.sy to separate from that of 
Ruhanga. One of Mr. Roscoc’s native informants asserted 
that the three were a trinity and yet one god ; but as he 
had been for .some years a devout Christian, in constant 
attendance at the Ronlan Catholic Mi.ssion Station, his 
statement may have been coloured by Christian ideas. 
The general impression which Mr. Roscoc received from hi.s 
inquiries was that the belief of the Bakitara was entirely 
monotheistic, and that if the three beings were not one deity, 
then Enkya and Enkyaya Enky^a were subordinate gods 
whose appearance in the native theology was later than that 
of Ruhanga. No temples or priesthoods were dedicated to 
any of the three ; but in time of distress or need people 
called upon Ruhanga and more frequently on Enkya, stand- 

• J. Roscoc, The HakHam, p[x 3, 5. 

* J. Kuscoe, The Bakitara, pp. 6 fjry., 12 iq. 
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m the open with hands and eyes raised skywards, while 
tliey prayed. Thus Ruhanga %vas apparently conteivcd of 
as dwelling in heaven. But on the whole he was supposed 
to have retired from active participation in the affairs of the 
world which he had created ; and people generally turned 
tor helpj not to him but to a misty and somewhat bewilder- The Cach¬ 
ing collection of beings called the Bachwezi, supposed to 
be immediate descendants of Ruhanga, but completely sub¬ 
ordinate to him. TJiey were regarded as immoital and 
almost divine. After living as men in the country for 
many years, these Bachwezi suddenly departed, leaving 
bellind'"them their priests, who could communicate with them 
and obtain blessings and favours from them for the people.^ 

ft seems to have been especially in seasons of drought, PfAycraajui 
when the ordinary means for procuring rain had been 
employed without efifect, that an appeal ivas made to fur rain, 
lluhanga to have compassion on the people and uniotlr the 
celestial fountains. Thus, when the local rain-makei's had 
sought ill vain to wring the needed showers from the 
reluctant sky, when the crops were dying and the pasturage 
failing, the people used to petition the king, wdio accord¬ 
ingly instructed the chief rain-maker of the district to 
discharge his office, and supplied him with a red and 
black bull, a ewe, a black iie-goat, and two white fowls, 
the colours of the creatures being chosen to represent the 
slcy in difTercnt aspects, bright, dark, and variegated. The 
rain-maker told the king's messengers w^hich of the animals 
he would require for the offering, and these were put in his 
hut and remained there all night Early next rnorning the 
]'ain-maker and his assistant set out with the destined 
victims for the sacred shrine. One of these holy places, 
whore solemn intercessions were made for rain, Mr. Roscoe 
was aSlovved to visit. It was a glade in the deep forest, 
where the overarching boughs of tall trees shed a religious 
gloom over the quiet place. At one end of the glade were 
two pits, of no great depth, which were said to have been 
dug by the hand of Ruhanga himself, A few feet away 
among the bushes stood some water-pots, which were used 

^ J, Roscoe, I^is Biiki/ciJSy pp. 21 CoiKipnirc The 
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during; the ccrcmtmy to work the .syinputhctic magic that 
formed an imixirtant element t»f the rite. When one of the 
victims had been killed, .some f)f the blond was poured into 
each of the j)it.s, and its body wa-s cu.st into one of them. 
Then a vessel of water was brought from a neighbouring 
spring, and the ruin-maker rai.sed his hands and prayed thus 
to Ruhanga: “ Ruhanga, bless us. Thou king of all the 
earth, hear us. The people arc dying from hunger." With 
much ceremony the water was then jKJurcd into .some of the 
pots and left cxpo.scd to the air, in order to draw down rain 
by sympathetic magic^ Thus in the ritual of the Bakitara, 
as in that of .so many'other peoples, religion is blcdt with 
and reinforced by magic. 

Sometimes when rain failed to come, one of the rain¬ 
makers would send to the king to tell him that it was 
ncccs.sary to make a si>ccial offering at an empty pit far 
away in the wilderness, A white bull was demanded as the 
offering, and with it the rain-maker and his staff set off for 
the pit. There the bull was offered to Ruhanga and then 
killed near the pit, while prayers for rain were put up. It 
is said that rain invariably fell a .short time after the 
ceremony.^ 

Apparently Ruhanga was believed to be married, for a 
story is told of a dispute as to precedence between his three 
grand.sons, which Ruhanga settled by means of three pots of 
milk which he gave the brothers one evening to hold and 
not put down. In the morning Ruhanga decided in favour 
of the youngest, Machuli, becau.se his pot alone was full of 
milk, while the pot of the second brother was not full, and 
the pot of the eldest brother wa.s empty. Ruhanga declared 
that Machuli, the youngest, should rule them all, that his 
second brother, Mugati, should look after his milk, and that 
the eldest brother, Musiganjo, should be the slave of all, to 
build, and to carry, and to eat potatoes.* 

Like many other African tribes, the Banyoro or Bakitara 
trace the origin of death to a doom of their great God. They 
say that at one time men rose again from the dead and came 

* J. Koscoc, TAe Bait/nra, pp. 28-30. 

* J. Koscoe, TAe Bakitara, pp. 31 jy, 

> J. Koscoe, The Bakitara, pp. 336 jy. 
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back to their friends on eai'th. Only animals did not enjoy 
the privilege of resurrection ; when they died they remained 
dead. No^v there was a man who Jived with his sister^ and 
she had a dog of which she was very fond, and the dog 
died. When peopie ro$e again from the dead, it was the 
custom that ail the living adorned themselves in their best 
to go and meet their risen friends. The man and his friends 
said to his sister, “ Pnt on your good clothing and 00me to 
meet the risen”. Bat she answered^ ‘^No, Why should I 
go when my dog is dead and gone?" Ruhanga overheard 
her reply and was angry. He said, “ So people don’t care 
what becomes of the dead. They shall not rise again, for 
death will end their careers,” So now, when a man dies^ 
he does not rise again from the dead.^ 

A different story of the origin of death was recorded by Anotijcr 
Emin Pasha among the Banyoro or Bakitara. They 
that in primeval times people were numerous on the earth ; J>ath ■ the 
they never died but lived for ever. But as they grew pre^ 
sumptuous and offered no gifts to “the great Magician ” 
who rules the destinies of man, he was angiy and killed 
them ai] by thi'owing the whole vault of heaven down upon 
the earth. But in order not to leave the earth desolate, '' the 
great Magician” sent down a man and woman from above. 

Both the man and the woman had tails. They begat a son 
and two daughters who married. One daughter bore a 
loathsome beast, the chameleon ; the other daughter bore a 
giant, who was the moon. Both children grew up, but soon 
they quarrelled j for the chameleon was wicked and spiteful, 
and at last ‘^the great Magician" took the moon up to the 
place in the sky whence it still looks down upon the earth. 

But, to keep in remembrance its earthly origin, it waxes, 
growing large and bright, and then wanes as though it were 
about tO' die ; yet it does not die, but in two days passes 
round the horizon from east to west and appears again, tired 
from its journey and therefore small, in the western, sky. 

But the sun was angry with his new rival and burned hirn^ 
and you may see the marks of burning on the moon’s face 
any clear and moonlit night. As for the chameleon, his 
progeny peopled the earth ; in time they dropped their tails, 

^ J, Eoscoet Tie P' 3 ^ 7 ' 
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and the original jialhjr nf their skin thanked into a dusky 
hue under the torrid beams of an African sun. Down to 
the present Ijour the heavenly btalies are inhabiteil by people 
with tails who have many herds of cattle.* 

'1 his lej^eml of the origin of death combines twei 
m^’thical personages, the chanielcsiu and the mtmn, who 
usually appear in different versions of the myth, in «ine of 
which the cliameleon is represented as the inessen}.»er \vht>sc 
tardy pace robbed man of the boon of iinmortalily, while in 
the other the monthly return of the moon after its apparent 
decline and destruction is contrasted with the fate of man, 
who dies and returns no more,' 1 ‘erhaps limin Pasha’s 
native informant confused the two distinct versions of the 
story. 

Immediately to the east of I’jj^anda, but separateil from 
it by the headwaters of the Nile, where the river issues from 
Lake Victoria Nyanza, lies the province of Ihisojra. Its 
native population, the Ba.soj'a, arc pure negroes of the .same 
type as the agricultural pcjLsants of liimyoro or Kitara. 
Their features arc those generally known as negroid ; the 
nose is almost bridgclcss and flat, the face round, with thick 
but not generally protuberant lips. The chief industry is 
agriculture, but cattle, sheep, and goats arc reared, and most 
of the i>easants keep a few fowls. In temperament the 
llasoga arc much more submissive and pacific than the 
Baganda and Banyoro. From time immcim rial tliey have 
been subject and tributary to one or other of the surround¬ 
ing nations, particularly the Banyoro and Baganda ; and 
this .subjection to different foreign rulers may help tt) 
explain certain differences which have been noted in the 
customs of the several districts. Tlic country is open, 
undulating, and remarkably fertile; travellers have long 
admired the vast stretches of arable land interspersed with 
great groves of plantains and plots of sweet potatoe.s.^ At 
the present day, unfortunately, under the rule of the native 
chiefs, the people of this naturally rich and fruitful country 

1 Emin I^^hd in Ceuttvl Africa sqq., 60 a/., 63 .iv/y. .See also almvc, 
(London, 1888), pp. 92 pp. 136, 149, 163, 169, 173, 177, 

* The fieJitf in Immorlality and the 217 sq., 221. 

lYonhipe/the Dead^ I. doijr., 651^7.; * J. Rascoe, The Northern Bantu^ 

Folk-lore in the Old Testament, i 52 pp. 197-200; iti.,Thelit^vsn,pp.^j siy. 
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have sunk into a miserable condition, and famiUG has 
attacked them moie tJian once.' 

The Easgga retained their ancient pagan faith and Belieforcic 
practised their ancient pagan customs long after these were 

1 i.' i r r ,, r Supreme 

almost extinct among their neighbours the Baganda^ with BcIue 
whom they are closely connected by language and habits, jt^^ndaor 
They believe in a Supremie Being whom, according to some 
authorities, they call Katonda, the name which the Baganda 
also appEy to their chief or only god. The name is said 
to signify Creator, being derived from a verb hftontfn, “to 
create",’^ Ferhapa the name may be due to the once 
dominant influence of the Baganda in the country. In the 
Central District of Busoga the Creator, who made man and 
beast, is named Mukama. At one time be is said to have 
lived in a deep hob on Mount Klgon, where, with his sons, 
he worked iron and forged all the hoes which were first 
introduced into the land. Thus fai^ therefore, Mukama 

would seem to be an African Vulcan rather than a Jupiter. 
However, he is also believed to be the creator of all rivers, 
which are said to have their source at his mountain home. 

Oddly enough, any child that happens to be born with its Any child 
teeth already cut is taken to he an incarnation of Mukama. 

On its birth a hut is built for such a child and a high fence's'' eganSEd 
is erected around it; there the mother is lodged with herLion 
infant during the period of her seclusion. When that is 
over, the divine infant is exhibited to relatives and friends, otscr^-cdai 
A vessel of water is brought from Lake iCyoga, together ^ 

with a reed from the papyrus-grass, by the husband's sister’s cJiiiu, 
son, who has to go secretly to the lake ; nobody may see 
him either going or returning. He takes with him four 
coffee-berries which he offers to the water-spirit of the lake, 
as he draws the water. When the time of seclusion is over, 
two houses are built for the reception of the child, one for 
a sleeping-room, the other for a living-room. To this new 
home the mother and child are conducted with great cere- 
mony. Tn front walks the husband’s sister’s son, carrying 

^ J. RtMCoe, 77 tf Ssif^ <>f CsatmJ Ui. figoS). p. 217 r M. A. 

Africa, p. 3g'2. C&ntlon, CoQlribulioCls to the EttlPO- 

f;riiphy of lEie BaSo^-EalaOilitt, Uganda 

^ N. Stam, “The religions Con- Pvotcctomte”, Anihr&f^, vL (191 ll 
ccptiQ(i5 of some Tfibes of Bu^anda”, p. 
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the papj'rus - reed as a spciir, and behind him follow a 
number of incdicinc-mcn. Next comes a woman carrying 
a native iron hoc, which she brandishes as she walks. She 
utters a shrill cry as women do in danger, in order to warn 
l^oplc of their approach. Behind her walk members of the 
parents’ clan, and the rear of the procession is brought up 
by the father and mother with the child. The mother is 
escorted into the living-room, where a sacred meal is par¬ 
taken of, and after the meal the child is brought out and 
has its head shaved, the water brought mj'steriously from 
the lake being used both to wet the head for shaving and to 
wash it after it is shorn. Wlicn the ceremony of shaA'ing is 
over, the father gives his shield to the child. The company 
remain three days with the mother and the holy infant. On 
the third day the papyrus-reed is handed to the child, who 
is thereuijon apiKjinted governor over a portion of land. 
The mother remains with the child, for her husband resigns 
her to this pit)us duty, and her clan presents him with 
another wife to take the place of the Mother of God, whose 
time and attentions arc now devoted to the care of the 
infant deity. For the child is regarded as a God, being 
no other than an incarnation of the Creator Mukama, and 
people come to pray to him for whatever they happen to 
want When the god dies, for he is mortal, a medium or 
prophet is apjxjinted to hold communion with his departed 
spirit and to impart his precious answers to the suppliants 
who come to consult the oracle.^ Thus we see that there is 
much virtue in being born with teeth in Busoga. It secures 
for the happy possessor of the teeth the reputation of being 
a great god incarnate both in his lifetime and after death. 
Elsewhere Elsewhere in Busoga the Creator seems to have been 
ihc^nUOT Lubare, which in Uganda is the general name for 

is called any god. Under this name he had shrines in different parts 
Luborc. country, to which people resorted to pray and sacrifice. 

The priest presented the offerings to Lubare, then killed the 
fow’ls in front of the shrine, and divided them. One half went 
to the people who had brought the offerings, and the other 
half went to the priests.^ 

* J. Knsooe, The Northtrn Bantu^ * J. Roscoc, The BagettL, p, 104. 
pp. 248 tq. As to lubare^ **god’' (plural balubare\ 
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But in Busoga^ a^s in so many other parts of Africa^ the ifi Susoj^a 
worship of tho gods, including that of the Creator, is over- 
shadowed by the worship of the dead. On this subject I Craatof 
will quote the evidence of Mr. John Roscoe, our best authority 
on the peoples of the Uganda Protectorate, in which Busoga 
is included^ He says : In all parts of Busoga worship of 
the dead forms a most important part of the religion of the 
people, and the belief in ghosts and the propitiation of them 
are the chief features of their most constant and regular acts 
of worship. The gods, with fetishes and amulets, are able 
to do great things for the living ; but, after all, it is the 
ghost is most feared and obtains the most marked 

attention. In child-birth, in sickness, in prosperity, and in 
death, ghosts materially help or hinder matters ; hence it 
behoves the living to keep on good terms with them. It is 
because of this belief that people frequently make sacrifices 
of fovirls and other animals to the dead and constantly seek 
their help. First and foremost, It is because of the firm 
conviction of the presence of ghosts that the elaborate 
funeral ceremonies are performed, ... In the beliefs of 
these primitive people we must relegate gods to a s-Ccondary 
place after the worship of the dead,'^ ^ 


Mount Elgon is a large range or rather group of monn- Meunt ^ 
tain peaks rising in isolated grandeur on the borders of the ^™'j.aD(3 
Uganda Protectorate and Kenya Colony (British East Africa). 

It occupies an area of many square miles, and some of the 
peaks are very lofty, the snoiv lying on them for long periods 
of the year. Copious streams of water gush from springs 
far up the heights and flow down deep, luxuriantly wooded 
gorges, between which the ridges stand out like the ribs of 
a monster stretching away up the mountain sides. On these 
ridges are perched the villages of the natives, but at such 
wide iiitervals apart that, even with the cultivated ground 
about them, they appear but as specks on the vast slope of 
wild mountain. In some places the mountain breaks away 
in sheer cliffs hundreds of feet Ingli, over the brink of which 

in the ]aogn;^e of Ue^^nda, set J. tht liisiituis, sotxii, 

Koscoe, Th/i p. H, {190a) pp, 73, 74, 

“ Further NttLca OU the Jfftpners and ^ J. RoiCOer Tfu Barttu^ 

CuSLuma of [he EagCUlda”, af p- 
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streams tumble into rocky basins far below*. 'I hc faces of 
these cliffs are thickly draped w ith inaitlen-hair and other 
ferns, while a i>rofusion of e.xtiiiisile tropical or semi-tropical 
plants ikairishes in the spray anti moisture of the falling 
w’atcr. Mo>t of these beautiful waterfalls are sacred, and 
the natives resort li> them for the healing of dise.'ises. Some 
parts of the mountain are honeycombed with large natural 
caves capable of holtling hundreds of cows and several 
families of i>eoplc. In these caves the natives, with their 
flocks and herds, uscil to find refuge when they were hard 
pressed by the mids of warlike enemies from the plains 
below. Most of the caverns are approached bj* steep and 
narrow' paths, which can easily be defended against attack, 
and some of them were fiirmerly always kept provisioned* 
and ready for occupation in case of sudden need. So long 
as the niitlers prowled in the neighbourhood, the cattle were 
kept in the caves during the day and taken out to graze by 
night. Some of the.«c caves have been examined, but they 
showed no sign of permanent habitation, the floors being 
smooth rock without any dci>osits.‘ 

The Bagesu tribe on Mount Klgon is one of the most 
primitive of the negro tribes of Africa, though they arc 
surrounded by other Bantu tribes much more advanced than 
themselves. They are an agricultural people, supporting 
themselves chiefly by the cultivation of millet and plantains, 
though they also keep a few' cows, sheep, and goats.* The 
clans into which the tribe is divided for the mo.st part 
occupy .separate ridges of the mountain and until lately u.scd 
to be at constant enmity wdth each other, so that it was 
unsafe even for an armed man to w'andcr in the territory 
of another clan. Only after harvest, w’hen beer had been 
brewed, a universal truce was obsciTcd bctw'ccn all the 
clans ; the people, unarmed, roamed from village to village, 
drinking beer, dancing, and singing by day and by night, 
the festivity degenerating into saturnalia, in w'hich the sexes 
indulged their passions without any regard to the bonds 
of marriage. These orgies w'crc all the more remarkable 

^ J. Koscoc, TAe Northern Bantu, * J. Ko:$cac, 7 he Northern Bantu, 
pp. 161-163; id.. The Bof'esu, pp. pp. 161, 165 sq., 16S ; id., 7 he 
I #!/• Ba^eiu, pp. i, 12 sqq., 17 sq. 
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because at other times of the ye^r the ’v/ofnen of the tribe 
were strictly chastej and the men guarded their wives with 
jealous care,^ Another proof of the savagery of the Bagesu Cemnibo^L- 
u'as their cannibaJism. The dead were not buried but carried 
out to waste land and deposited there. Then^ wheti darkness 
had fallen, some old wo men, ^relatives of the deceased^ stole 
out of the village, carved the corpsfij and brought .back the 
favourite joints to be cooked and devoured by the mourners. 

This' ghoul-Hke feast lasted for days, until the flesh had all 
been consumed, and tire bones burnt to ashes. The reason 
the people gave for not buiying their dead was that, if they 
allowed* a corpse to decay, the ghost would be detained near 
the place of death and would take his revenge by causing 
sickness among the children of the family.^ Thus with these 
savages the fear of the ghost was the source of cannibalism. 

was also with them at least one of the motives which 
contributed to the prosecution of the blood-feud ; for we are 
told thatj when a man had been slain, his relatives would 
keep up a feud against the cEan who had killed him and 
would watch, it might be, for years for a chance of slaying 
some member of the clan, in order to pacify the ghost of 
their kinsman, whose wrath nothing but blood for blood 
could appease,^ 

In spite of their savagery the Bagesu are reported to rj^iicfonhc 
believe in a Creator, whom they call Weri Kubnmba. But ^ 
they did not often trouble him w^ith requests of any kind. 

If thcie was a year in which the cows did not bear well, the 
herdsmen took them to a specially prepared shrine; one 
barren cow was offered to the god by the priest, who then 
drank beer, on which a blessing had been pronounced^ and 
puffed it over the other cows. The cow was then killed 
and a feast made for ail the owners of cattle, after which the 
herds were driven back to their ordinary pastures,'^ 

Offerings were also made to the Creator at the elaborate olfcrineEto 

ceremonies of initiation^ when all lads about the age 

puberty had to undergo a very severe form of circumcision timidsioti 
^ ut b&ya. 

^ J. Rascoe, TAe N^rlAfi-n. pi>. t 6 i, 177 jjf. ; (d., 

pp, 164, 189 jy. ; id., Th^ pp. 4O jy, 

BAS: 4 m, ppr 3 jy., 15-17 1 N., Tfo^my- j p. £3. 

Fasi pp. 241 SQ. 

^ J, Eoacoe. TU PB>yihtrn Fartiu, ^ J, Roscoe, T&fi p. S. 
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before they were tlccinccl fit to m.'irry or to share in the 
councils of the men. These ceremonies commonly took 
place every second or third year in a district, but if the 
harvest happened to he a poor one and the supply of beer 
c(jnseiiucntly scanty, the ceremony was post|)oned to another 
year. ICarly in the morning of the day app(>intcd for the 
performance of the rite, the pnest went to the mountain 
shrine of the Crcat<ir Weri, which was under the shade of a 
large tree and near a spring f>f water. He was attended by 
one or more followers, including the chief of the village in 
wliich the ceremony was to take [)lace. They took with 
tlicm a fowl, usually white, and two eggs; the fcAvl was 
o/rered to the god, and wres then killed and left at the foot 
of the sacral tree, while the eggs were bn)ken in the path 
for a snake which was supposed to live in the tree. In 
many |xirts of Africa a green snake, with a patch of orange 
under the head, haunts trees near springs, where it preys on 
birds that come to .sip the water. Such snake.s arc always 
sacred. The particular tree-snake to which the llagesu offer 
eggs may belong to this species. 

After the Creator had thus been propitiated with a fowl, 
and the tree-snake with eggs, the boys who were to be 
circumcised were taken by the pric.st and the chief into the 
forest for another sacrifice to the god. If among the lads 
were any .sons of chiefs or wealthy men, one or more bulls 
might be provided for the sacrifice and feast; but if the lads 
were sons of poor men, the sacrificial victims would only be 
goats. One of the animals was taken with them into the 
forest and offered to the god, after which it was killed, and 
the contents of the stomach, mixed with water, were smeared 
over the bodies of the boys. A plentiful .supply of cooked 
vegetable food and beer had also been brought, and the meat 
of the animal which had been offered to the god was cooked 
and eaten with the vegetables and beer as a sacred meal, 
while the priest pronounced the god’s blessing on each boy. 

When the meal was over and they had drunk freely of 
the beer, the boys returned at a run to the village. They 
arrived there about noon ; dancing went on vigorously, and 
the excitement grew apace. Up and down in an open 
space, surrounded by a crowd of spectators, pranced the 
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boys, bL'andishiiig heavy clubs^ with which they were supposed 
to be repellirig the assaults of an evil ghost; but too often 
they missed the ghost and hit the spectators, so that broken 
heads were the order of the day, and sometimes the wounded 
succumbed to their injuries. In thus laying recklessly about 
them with their bludgeons the lads were supposed to be 
under the influence of a spirit, to whose account the blood 
spilt, the eyes blackened, and the bruises inflicted were 
doubtles!^ debited. The excitement spread also among the 
crowd : women often grew hysterical, and, shaking in every 
limb, joined in the frenzied dance. They, too, were believed 
to darrce under the influence of the spirit. 

By this time the day had worn on to afternoon, Thexiie 
declining sun marked the approach of the hour when die 

i_ 1 t 1 11 .i ttcsCnsiLorH 

boys had to undergo the last, the fearful ordeal, from which^ 
under pain of lifelong infamy, they dared not shrink. To 
brace them for it they had to repair once more at a run to 
the mountaiLi shrine, there again to receive the blessing of 
the Creator conveyed to tlrem by his priest. At the shrine 
the priest was waiting for them. To each boy he gave his 
blessing, and smeared the face and body of each novice with 
ivhite clay. The visit to the shrine and the betiediction at 
it occupied about an hour, and when it was over, what with 
the beer, and the dancing, and the prospect of the dreadful 
operation now looming immediately before them, the boys 
were wrought up to such a pitch of excitement that on their 
breakneck course back to the village (for they had again to 
go at a run) they needed guides to direct their steps and to tew 
help them along. Immediately after their return they under- 
went the operation, each at his own village.^ 

Sometimes, in serious sickness, a diviner discovered by Sacrifice 
the exercise of his art that the illness was brought about by 
the Creator Weri. Thereupon a goat and two long branches ElckLiftes. 
of a tree were brought to the house where the sick maEi lay. 

The branches were planted outside near the door to serve 
as a shrine or shelter for the Creator, and the goat was 
offered to him beside them. If tlie goat made water while 
the preparations for the sacrifice w^ere afoot, it was a sign 
that the god accepted the offering, whereupon the animal 
^ J. K, 05 coe, TA$ pp. 37-33, 
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was let! away, with drums bcatinjj, to the forest, where it 
was killed and eaten. If, however, the deity did not thus 
signify his acceptance of the victim, the gf>at was taken back 
to the flock, and another goat was brougltt and tied near the 
tree for a short lime, that it might be seen whether the god 
approvcil of it or not. If he showed by the usual sign that 
he accepted the offering, the goat was conducted to the 
forest and there sacrificed. After that the sick man no 
doubt cither recovered or died,^ 

On the northern slopes of Mount hdgon there lived a 
clan called the Ilakyiga, who, though they belonged to the 
Ilagcsu tribe, held little communication with the othen clans. 
They, too, believed in the god Weri; but in their opinion 
ghosts were the responsible agents in the affairs of life, and 
to these powerful spirits offerings were made whenever the 
medicine-man called for them.” 

When rain wius wanted, the rain-maker offered a fowl to 
rejoice the heart of the goil, and he usually smeared some 
of the blood on his fctishc.s. Afterwards he sprinkled .some 
medicated water upwards towards heaven and round him on 
every .side, calling upon the spirit to give rain.’ This 
sprinkling of water heavenward suggests that the spirit who 
was asked to give rain had his abode in the sky, but whether 
he was identified with the Creator Weri we arc not informed. 

The Wawanga, a tribe of the Elgon District in Kenya 
Colony (British East Africa), recognize a god whom they 
name Were. In ever}'' village and on the path leading to 
the village may be seen small stones, u.sually oblong, which 
have been set up in honour of Were.'* Sacrifices are offered, 
libations poured out, and prayers addressed to Were and 
the spirits of the dead at a ceremony which takes place in 
honour of a deceased person at the season when the eleusine 
grain is sown ; but we are not told that the Were of the 
Wawanga is regarded as a Creator or Supreme Being, nor 
that he is thought to dwell in the sky. Indeed, in prayers 
addressed to him he seems to be identified with the spirit of 
a person recently deceased.^ However, the similarity of his 

^ J. Roscoc, T’As liof^su^ p. 37. Wawnnj^ and other Trilics of the 

* J. Roscoe, I'he Jingetu, p, 48. Elgon District, llritLsh E-isl Africa”, 

^ J. Roscoc, The Bagtsu, p. 10. Journal of the R. Anthropological 

* lion. Kenneth R. Dundns, “The tute^ xliii. (1913) pp. 31, 37. 
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name to the Weri of the Bagesii suggests that perhaps iti 
one of his aspects he may claim a lofty position in the 
celestial hierarchy. 

The Akamba arc a Bantu tribe who occupy an extensive Th* 
territory in Kenya Colony (British East Africa)^ at a 
siderable distance to the south of Mount Kenya. Their thcii- 
country^ known as Ulcartiba, comprises a series of granitic 
mountain ranges running roughly north and souths with 
great stretches of ^at land lying between them, Many 
springs rise on the hills and at their foot, and the Intervening 
plains sometimes present a park-likfi appearance, but oftener 
they are covered with thickets of thorny scrub. Great water- 
coumes traverse these plains, but their beds are dry e3^cept 
at the height of the luiny season. However^ water can 
generally be obtained by digging holes in the clean white 
sand. At these holes women will sometimes sit for hours 
before they can fill their calabashes with the water which 
slowly oozes from them. The country as a whole is treeless: 
only on the tops of some of the higher mountains may be 
seen small remnants of primeval forests. The woods which 
once clothed the hill-sides appear to have been cut down by 
the Akamba to make room for their fields. The western 
district, named Ulu, is the most fertile and best watered 
portion of the country ; on the other hand, in the eastern 
portion of Kitui, which is the most easterly district of 
Ukamba, the rainfall is very fluctuating, and severe famines 
occur at intervals of seven or ten years. On the eastern 
borders of Kitui the mountains cease and are succeeded by 
a flat, waterless, bush-covered desert, which stretches away 
unbroken to the valley of the Tana River. The fertility of 
the soil in this desert is extraordinary, but unless the 
wilderness can at some future time be irrigated by water 
from the river, it must remain useless to man.^ 

The Akamba subsist chiefly by agriculture, but they also 
keep cattle and value them highly.^ They appear to 

^ C. w. Hobley, iht 26; lion. CharfcB Dniicks. “Ili&i&ry 

A'Eamba oiAuf Ea!:i A/Acan /oama! iAc R. 

(Cambridge, T ? IP). p. J 5 la^uNte, sJiii. {13) P P- 4^0 ’ 

Liridblom, TAe Akambstt Second ^ G, Undblom, Th( pjj. 

Edilion (Uppsala, 1920), PP. 33 475 ’Wm 5DI 
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rccojjnizc the existence of a hij^h fjod, whom they call 
nTMqllii-ii or ICii^ai (N\'ai) or sometimes Chua, which means 

liiKli qrxi the sun.* They look uimui him as the creatc^r i)f all things; 

hence they name him Mumbi, “the Creator", from uuibtj^ 
a verb which means “ to fashion ”, “ to shape ", and is most 
wiuiSS’iu commonly applied to the shaping of pottery. J.ess often he 
ihrsky. y callcd Mwatwaiigi, “the Cleaver”, from ofzviui^^a, “to 
cleave into pieces ", because he is thought to have formed all 
living beings originally “as one hews out a stool or som(i 
other object with an axe”. He is believed to be above the 
ancestral spirits (ttimu) and all the powers of nature. Yet 
he seldom receives worship in the form of sacrifice or in 
any other way. He dwells in the skies at an indefinite 
distance and is held to be well-disposed towards human 
beings, but beyond that he has nothing to do with them. 
The Akamba .say, “ Mulungu docs u,s no evil ; so wherefore 
.should we .sacrifice to him?" Jt is only on rare and special 
occasions that they [)ray to him. At the birth of a child 
they have been heard to .say, “ Mumbi, thou who hast created 
all human beings, thou hast conferred a great benefit on us 
by bringing us this child And when rain is wanted they 
sometimes piay, or seem to pray, for it to Mulungu-Ngai, 
yet such prayers, according to OJic account, arc really 
addressed to the ancestral spirits.^ 

EHfftrcnt But SO vaguc and indefinite is the conception which the 
obstTvcTs^^ Akamba have formed of this high god that a careful obseiwer 
:i 5 to of them has even denied that they have any word for God 
or'iCngni. According to him, the names Mulungu or Muungu 

and Ngai (Engai), “are merely collective words meant to 
denote the plurality of the spiritual world But thi.s con¬ 
clusion is rejected by Mr. C. W. Mobley, one of our best 
authorities on the Akamba. He says : “ While it is recog¬ 
nised that great confusion of tliought may exist on the 
subject among the bulk of the people, there is little doubt 
that the elders of itheinbo^ or tribal shrines, arc quite clear on 
the matter. Great care was taken to record only such infor¬ 
mation on the question as was furnished by this grade of 

^ C. W. Hobiey, BatUn Btliefs atid ^ Hon. Charles Dundas, ** History 
MasU (London, 1922), p, 62. of Kitui Jcttrmtl of tht B. AnlAfv- 

* G. Lindblotn, Tie Akamba, pp. pelogital Institute, xliiL (1913) p. 
244 535 ' 
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KaEtiba society. And as the eld^?rs of ithsmho corirespondj 
in a measure, to the priestly castes of more highly developed 
communities, their opinion has a certain value, and vve there¬ 
fore feel justified in saying that the Kamba religion contains 
the concept of a high god.''^ The same view is held by 
Mr. Gerhard Lindbiom, a Swedish ethnologist who has made 
a very carefui study of the tribe,® Mr, Lindbiom appears 
to be also right in holding that the Kamba conception of 
Mulungu is quite distinct from, and independent of, that 
of the ancestral spirits ia{mu\ He tells us that the natives 
generally, though not alirvays, di'aw a sliarp distinction 
between Mu lung 11 and the ancestral spirits, and that Mulnngn 
is believed to have created the first nian who existed 
before death came into the world, and to dwell in the sky 

among the clouds whereas the ancestral spirits are sup¬ 
pose to live in the earth or upon it. These beliefs appear to 
be inconsistent with the hypothesis that Mulungu or Engai 
is simply the spirit of the first ancestor of the tribe, or that 
he stands for the whole body of the ancestral spirits col¬ 
lectively. At the same time Mr. Lindbiom admits that the 
terms Mtdun^u and aimu (ancestral spirits) are often used 
by the Akamba indiscriminately, in particular that in their 
mouth Midungii-Ngai is sometimes employed in the sense of 
almu to denote the ancestral spirits.^ 

To an agricultural and pastoral people, living in a country Praya' and 
where there are no lakes, where the river-beds are generally 
dry, and where the rainfall is uncertain, drought is apt to or Nehl in 
prove a great calamity, and it is no wonder that at such drought, 
tinics the Akamba should appeal to the Creator, Mulungu 
or Engai, to have pity on them and moisten their parched 
fields and pastures with the water of heaven. Scattered 
over the country are shrines or sacred places {ntaihtmbo, 
singular ithembS)^ where the people pray and sacrifice to 
Engai or Mulungu for rain, and where also they worship 
him at times when pestilence has broken out among men or 

^ C. W. Hotley, B&liefs i^id fices, nor 3n any n-tliei way’’ (p. 244), 

p. 62. Eiit sftCrifice.S to Mu] 00511 ani rccflrfeil 

“ G. Lindbiom, ZSf^ytrtWirt,pi>r 243 l-y Mr. C. VV, Hobicy. See \x\ow, 
jyy. Mr. Lindbiom Eay& : Mulungu pp. 247 i'^, 
is not WQiralupped at all (ur at least ^ G. Lindbiom, I'Ae 
estremely aeldom) by oflering tuf aairi- 245-247. 
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beasts. Sacred places bcarinj» the .s;une name {jnathembo) 
arc also dedicated to the worship of the ancestral spirits 
{luinut), Ihit whereas the sacred places of the ancestral 
spirits lx:loii^ to a i^rouj) of two or three villajies, the sacred 
places of ICn^ai or Mulun-^ni bclou}' to the whole country, or 
rather to each of the lar^^e divisions of the countrj*. hut 
whether dedicated to the deity or to the spirits, lhe.se holy 
si>ot.s almost always include a .saci-etl tree at which the .sacri- 
Siiiu-*! fiecs are offered. In the .shrines of Knj'ai or Mulunjju the 
lunics. •'^f^cred tree is regularly a fijj tree of the sort which the 
Akamba call minno. On the other hand, at the shrines of 
the ancc.stral spirits the sacred tree may be either a fijj tree 
of the mnmo species, or another variety of wild fijj called 
uinmbo, or a tree called mnUnuin} 

I'MwihHv When a sjicrificc for rain is to be offered to Mulungu or 
K.u^*i'k'fs s.'icred places, the procedure is jeiid to be 

fur riiin. as follows. Thc cldci's who arc to take part in it must 
observe continence on thc preceding night and for six days 
Ccrcmc.uiui following that on which thc sacred meat was eaten. No 

elder may participate in thc rite who has the pollution of 

ciOtre, death on him; that is to say, if his wife or child has died, 
and he has not completed thc ceremony of puriheation which 
their decease obliges him to perform ; or again if he or one 
of his men has killed some one, and the ceremony of purifica¬ 
tion designed to relieve a homicide from thc guilt or defile¬ 
ment of bloodshed has not }'ct been carried out On thc 
day appointed for thc ceremony the elders assemble early in 
the morning and repair slowly to thc sacred place, taking 
'The with them a male goat, usually of a black colour, as well as 

offerings, milk, snuff, and a small quantity of every kind of produce 

cultivated by thc people. Among tlie produce thus con¬ 
veyed to the shrine are millet, sorghum, bananas, sugar-cane, 
beans, sweet potatoes, and pumpkins, al.so beer made from 
sugar-cane (honey-beer is forbidden), red beads, cowries, 
leaves of a sweet-smelling plant, butter, and gruel. The 
men lead thc goat and carry the milk, gruel, snuff, and 
beer, while the other things are carried to the tree by old 
women. 

The women in general are not allowed to approach the 
* C. W. Uobley, Bantu Belit/i and Afa^Ct j). 35. 
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tree, but dancu together some way off. Sii: senior eIdol's TLc 
and six old women are chosen and a.11 proceed to the sacred 
tree. The men go first and taste a little of the milk, gruel, 
and beer, which they spit out at the foot of the tree, and 
then give way to the old women, who go through the same 
cei“emony. After that, the men return to the tree and pour 
the rest of the milk and so forth at its foot. Each elder 
now puts some of the snuff in the palm of his hand, takes a 
littic and deposits the remainder. Next the women again 
come up and pour the foodstuffs at the foot of the sacred 
tree and smear the butter on the trunks When the offerings 
have thus been deposited, the officiating elders pray as 
follows : “ Mulungu, this is food. We desire rain, and ivives 
and cattle and goats to bear, and we pray God that our 
people may not die of sickness.'^ 

The sacrifice of the goat follows ; but before the animal The 
is slain, it is sanctified by being obliged to drink 
mixed with the pulverised roots of two sorts of trees (the 
and muthumbd). This done, they lead the goat up to 
the tree, set it up on its hind legs before the trunk, and cut 
its throat, allowing the blood to pour over the offerings 
deposited at the foot of the tree. The upper portion of the 
skull with the horns is cut off and buried at the foot of the 
tree. Small pieces of meat are cut from every part of the 
Carcase and from every internal organ and are laid also at 
the foot of the tree. The flesh is then divided ; the left 
shoulder and part of the back are given to the old women, 
while the elders take the rest. Each party, that of the men 
and that of the women, lights a separate fire kindled with 
the wood of a mutm tree, not ffiat of the sacred tree, but of 
another of the same species. The six men and six women 
each stick a fragment of the meat cm a skewer of mmm 
wood, roast and eat it. This b a ceremonial meal, and 
when it is over they divide up the rest of the meat, and may 
use firewood of any sort to cook ih 

The sacrifice of the goat is called kutony^ n^iandu^ ^‘to TiieiciKiQl 
pierce the sacrifice" But the word sacrifice hardly 
presses the meaning of n0iond\i^ which rather implies 
purification, or perhaps expiation, the underlying idea being 
that the goat is an expiatory gift offered for the sake of 
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relieving the country from the effects of the deity’s dis¬ 
pleasure and from the drought wliich is a consct|uencc of 
his anger.' 

In another account of these sacrifices offered to the 
deity for raiji, the prayer utleretl hy the men on depositing 
the offerings is .said to be, ‘‘We pray to (jod that 

rain may bless all our countr}*”.’ After the sacrificial meal 
the bones arc collected and [>]aced cm tlic fire and covered 
witli the contents of the stomach. The smoke wliich ri.ses 
to heaven i.s said to be plca.sing to Kngai.“ 

A little house is always built at the foot of the sacred 
tree on the eastern side, with the door facing the rising sun ; 
and two days before the time appointed for beginning to 
plant the crops a pot of water and one of food, as well 
as butter and milk, are placed in it These offerings are 
said to be for ICngai; the |X)t of water is to remind 
him that rain i.s wanted, and the food represents the 
crops.^ 

The Akamba of Kitui, which is the most arid and 
rainless di.strict of Ukamba, perform a curious ceremony 
when their crops are in danger of being blighted for lack of 
rain. They sn.irc a couple of hyrax {Proawitt s/>.) and 
carry them round the fields of standing crops. Then they 
kill one of the animals and relea.se the other. A fire is lit 
among the crops, and the heart, intestines, and contents of 
the stomach of the victim arc placed upon it. The smoke 
of the sacrifice Ls said to be pleasing to the deity, that is, 
to Engai. The carcase is not eaten.’' For some reason 
the Akamba appear to attribute to the hyrax a power of 
fertilizing their fields. Hence in Ulu, a di.strict of Ukamba, 
the people mix the dung of the animal and other ingredients 
with some of the seed which they intend to sow; the 
mixture is then burned in such a way that the smoke drifts 
over the field. The ashes of the fire arc afterwards mixed 
with the seed which is about to be sown. In Kitui, however, 
it is said that a live hyrax is carried round the fields by the 


* C. W. Iloblcy, Bantu Beliejs and 
Mttgif, 53-5S. 

* C W. Hnbley, Bantu Beliefs and 
Magict p- 57- 

3 C. W. llobley, Bantu Beliefs and 


Magie, pjx 57 sq, 

* C, W. llobluy, Bantu Beliefs and 
Magic^ p. 6o. 

C W, Ilobluy, Bantu Beliefs and 
Magic^ pp. 6o sq. 
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villagers in procession; the animail is then killed and its 
blood and entrails scattered over the field.^ 

When a villager sees that his crops are suffering from Ptn-yer 
drought or the ravages of insects, he will go to tlie bed of a 
river and cut the branch of a tree called hi^itdzQ which grows 
there. He then digs a hole in the ground among the crops, 
and plants the branch In itj together with an egg. On doing 
so he prays to Engai, beseeching him to make his crops 
grow like the hhidi$ tree, which never withers.^ Here the 

prayer to the deity is reinforced by the magic of the ever¬ 

green tree. 

On' returning from a successful raid, the leader of the SaCTifics 
ejipedition used to sacrifice the largest ox of the captured 
cattle, and pray to Engai by way of thanking him for his capLurins: 
favours. But tire thanksgiving ceremony never took place 
at a shrine probably because tlie deity was 

supposed to shrink from personal contact with the man- 
slayers, at least while the blood or the s.mell of it was still 
fresh upon them,^ 

The Akamba of Kitui believe that the spirits of their Rebirth of 
dead ancestors sometimes pi'ay to Engai to give them 

another body, and that, if the deity grants tlieir prayer, one 
of the Spirits will be born again as a human infant. Their 
reason for thinking so is that a woman with child will 
sometimes dream of a dead man night after night, and if she 
afterwards gives birth to a son, they are sure that the child 
is no other than that same dead man come to life again ; so 
the infant is given his name.'^ 

The Akamba of Kitui observe the widespread custom of Blood 
blood brotherhood, whereby two men make a sacred and 
lasting covenant of friendship by exchanging and swallowing santtibned 
a little of each other’s blood. If such a covenant is broken 
by the treachery of either pa.rty, the Akamba are veiy 
shocked, and believe that Engai will injure the traitor's 
village, probably killing him and his kinsfolk and his cattle. 

On this belief Mr. Hobley remarks that “it 1 $ often difficult 
to state with precision whether the high god or the ancestral 

^ C- W. Iloblcy, tmd * O W. Hobley, BsHcfr aisd 

p. Maginy p. 65. 

^ C. W, Hobley, Bantu EAisfi artd ^ C. W. Liobley, Bantu BAiefi and 
Magici p. 140. Magic, p. 15?- 
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spirits arc meant when the term En^ai is here used. In 
this ease, however, the liigh j^od is probably referred to. 
And if the opinion be correct, it is a .•^trikin^ example of the 
belief in the concept of a personal God, who takes a con¬ 
tinual and minute intere.'^t in the doings of His creatures.”* 
When sickness prevails in a village of Kitui, the head¬ 
man consults a diviner, who may declare that the spirit 
\imit) of some dead i)crson is troubling the people and must 
be appeased. To effect this desirable end, the licadman 
walks round tlic village with some ashes in his right hand 
and a fowl in his left; on reaching a point opposite the gate 
of the village he releases the fowl and lets it Hy* iirside. 
Then the bird is caught again, its throat is cut, and the 
knife is afterwards buried in the cattle [>cn. 'Fhe children 
of the village eat the flesh of the ft>wl. Therein>on the 
headman prays to Kngai, Ijcgging him to remove the sickness 
and keep it from the village. Afterwards he prays to the 
spirit (m«) of the dead person who is suj)posed to have 
brought the .sickness. They say that they pray to Kngai 
first becau.se the spirit of the dead man has gone to him. 
The spirits of the dead which chiefly afflict villages are those 
of deceased medicine-men who in their lifetime were believed 


• to communicate with Kngai in their dream.s." 

Sacrifice of Sometimes a goat instead of a fowl is employed to ward 

%Roaiaud gickncss from a village. In that case the procecding>s 

bjigni to are as follows. The evening before the ceremony the hcad- 
***‘^*^ ^ stone in the fire of the hut and leavas it there 

all night. Next morning he calls a small boy and girl, and 
the boy leads a hc-goat round the outside of the village, 
followed by the girl. For the succes.s of the ceremony it is 
essential that the goat should be all of one colour; a 
speckled goat would be useless. When the procession 
reaches the gate of the village, the headman takes half a 
gourd of water and places it on the goat’s head between the 
horns. The stone is now fetched from the glowing embers 
of the fire in the hut; by this time the stone is red hot, and 
when it is dropped into the bowl on the goat'.s head it fizzes 
and causes the water to boil and give off steam. A hole is 


* C. W. Hobley, Bantu Beliefs and * C, W. Iloblcy, Bantu Belirfs and 
Magic, p. 249. Magic, p. 138, 
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next dug' iit the door of the headman's hut; the headman 
holds the stone over the hole and prays aa.yingj 
Kngfai^ I do not wish to see the aJckness enter my village, 
so now I bury this stono and bury the sickness with it’'. 

The goat is not Id lied, but allowed to go free, so that it is a 
Httle hard to see what part it takes in staving off tlie 
sickness. Apparently in this respect the chief reliance is 
placed on the fizzing hot stone, which^ if It does not actually 
kill the sickness with which it is buried^ may at least he 
thought to act aa a powerful deterrent on his imagination jn 
case he should meditate a fresh assault on the village/ 

Whikr wc are told that Engai or Mulungu is vaguely Eng^u lives 
supposed to live in the sky," it is also sometimes said that 
he dwells in the high mountains, inhabiting, for example, thehi^h 
lofty Mount Kenya,^ which, though it rises only J^alf a 
degree south of the equator, is sheathed in' glaciers for a 
perpendicular height of about four thousand feet^ So 
stupendous a mountain, towering far beyond the limits of 
perpetual snow, might well be deemed the home of an 
African S Icy-god. 

Other indications of the celestial abode of Engai are his Engai 
association with the rain, with shooting stars, and 
eclipses. The Akamba emphatically affirm that it is Engai, shootiiig 
and not the ancestral spirits (^3rfV;wfl), who sends the rain.'^ 

When a shooting star appears to fall on a sacred place 
{ithembo\ they think that Engai has descended to the shrine 
to aslc for food j so to appease his hunger they take various 
Icinds of food to the spot or even sacrifice an animal/ 

Again, eclipses are said to be wrought by the high god 
Engai and to be an omen of sickness in the land^ Accord- 
ingly, at an eclipse the headman of each village has to take 
two children and a goat. The goat is led round the outside 
of the village, and when it reaches the gate, an older cuts a 
piece out of one of its ears and lets the animal return to the 


^ C. W. HoUley, Baniu ^nd 

Jip. sq. 

^ C. W. HoWey* Rihnclti^ of 
A-Kiimba. djr^f ftkir Basi Afriiait 
TrUnSi p. Kj t compare G. Linflbloni, 
Tks AAam&a, p. 244. 
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village. Then they smear white earth on the face, the 
stomach, anti along the back t»f the g«>at to its tail.’ This 
remedy ftjr an eclipse has never yet been known to fail; 
invariably, after the whitening of the goal, the Min or the 
moon i-egains its former railiance. 

Vet another iiulication of the abode of the deitv in the 
sky is the legend that the first parents of the existing tribes 
were thrown down by Mulungu from the chnids, bringing 
with them a cow, a goat, and a sheep. The very place where 
they fell and bnilt the first village is .still |Kiintcd out* 
However, according to another and ciinally probable account, 
ICngai produced the first man, the ancestor of the human 
race, out of an ant-hill by the sea. Hence the Kamba 
Adam is known as “ He who came out of the earth".* 

A very notable feature in the Kamba religion is the 
,xs.sociation of ICngai or Mulungu with sacred trees; for 
almost alwciy.s, as we have seen, his hoi}* places are at sacred 
fig trees of a fxirticular .spccic.s.^ 'I’he way in which any 
fig tree came to be regarded as sacred and so to form the 
centre of a holy place, is .said to have been as follows. In 
any particular village, long ago, there would l>c a woman 
who enjoyed a high reputation as a prophetess or seer, 
inasmuch as her prophecies always came true. At her death 
she would be buried in the village, and after her death her 
spirit {imu) would take po.ssession of another woman of tl^ic 
same village, who, thus inspired, would sj^cak in the name ot' 
the dead prophetess, saying," I cannot .stay here, I am called 
by Engai, and I go to live at a certain tree", which she 
would name. The tree thus designated became holy hence¬ 
forth. Four elders and four, old w'omcn would then be 
chosen to go and consecrate it. They took with them earth 
from the grave of the prophetess, and one of them, a relation 
of the deceased, would take a goat. Arrived at the tree, 
they deposited the earth from the grave at its foot and led 
the goat thrice round the trunk; the goat wa.s then s.acrificed, 
and the delegates prayed, or rather addressed the .spirit of 
the dead prophetess, saying, " We have brought you to the 

• C, W. Hobley, Bantu Beliefs and * C W. Ilubley, Bantu BflUfs and 

p. 259. p. 26. 

• G. Lindblom, The Akamha, p.252. * Above, p. 248. 
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tree you desire "h. After that a small hut was built on the 
spot. From time to time it is usually rebuilt before a great 
ceremony takes place at the tree. The elders who build the 
hut must have their heads shaved next morning, but they 
are obliged to shave one another^ no one else is permitted to 
discharge that holy office. The shorn locks are then hidden, 
probably to prevent an enemy from bewitching them by 
means of the clippings.^ 

However, this explanation of the origin' of a sacred place 
would apply to the foundation of shrines sacred to ancestral 
spirits as well as to Engai or Mulungu ; indeed, it appeal's 
to hold^ good especially of the shrines of ancestral spirits, 
since It is the spirit of a dead woman who is supposed to 
have been mainly instrumental in instituting the sanctuary. 

The association of the Sky-god Engal or Mulungu with AsaoDjation 
a species of fig tree reminds us of the association of the 
Greek and Roman Sky-gods, Zeus and Jupiter, with the oak. s-pecits at 
But why a fig tree should be chosen for the honour does not 
appear. The reason for associating the oak with the Sl^y- 
gods Zeus and Jupiter probably is that in Europe the oak 
is oftener blasted by lightning from heaven than any other 
tree of the forest.^ The ancients themselves would seem to 


have observed this curious fact; for Aristophanes puts into 
the mouth of Socrates the remark that Zeus strikes his own 
temples and the great oaks with his thunderbolts.® - Can it 
bo that in East Africa the sacred fig trees belong to a 
species which is often the target of heaven^s artillery ? 

Like so many other African peoples the Akamba believe sioiy ofvie 
that God originally designed to endow men with the gift of 
immortality, or at all events with the almost equally valu- ih* 

* . ^ ‘ r - 1 tiirtl, fifiid 

able property of nsing from the dead after a brief inter^='al, ihc dm- 
but that this benevolent intention was frustrated through TmeiKin. 
the fault of one of the animals whom the Creator had sent 
to bear die glad tidings to his creatures. In the Kamba ver¬ 
sions of the myth the two messengers are a chameleon and 
a'bird, which is variously described as a thrush and a weaver- 
bird, In one vemion the two creatures arc accompanied 
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on their mission by a froj;, but he plays no active })art 
in the story, which runs tlius. Once upf^n a time there 
were a fro^, a chamcIc*on, and a binl called Uvroko^ which 
is said to be a small binl of the thrush triln; {Cossyf^ha 
imolactis\ with a black head, bluish-black back, and a buff- 
coloured brcNLst '1 hese three were sent by l*ai} 4 ai, that is, 
by God, to search for human beings who tlietl one day and 
came to life aj^ain the nevt. In lh»»se days the chameleon 
was a very imiy>rtant porsonai»c, st» he led the way. J’res- 
cntly he .spied some i>coplc lyin}' like dead ; st), while the 
three approached the sceminj,' corpses, the chameleon called 
out to them softly, “AVar, iikv*\ Hut the thrush 

was ve.\ed with the chameleon and asked what he was 
making that noise for. 'l*he chameleon rc])licd, “ I am only 
callino the people who j;o forward and then come back by 
which he meant peo[)le who die and come to life ajjain. 
Hut the sceptical thrush derisivelj' declared it to be clean 
impossible to find j)cople who ever came back to life. 
The chameleon, however, stuck to it that the thing was 
possible, and added by way of illustration, “ Do not I go 
forward and back ? ” alluding to the way the chameleon 
lurches backwards and forwards before he takes a step, liy 
this time the three mes.sengcrs had come up to the spot 
where the dead people were lying, and in re.sponse to the 
call of the chameleon sure enough the c(wpscs opened their 
eyes and listened to him. Hut the thrush cried out to them, 
“You are dead to this world and must stay where you are. 
You cannot rise to life again.” Having delivered this dis¬ 
couraging mc,ssage the thrush flew away. ]5ut the frog and 
tlie chameleon stayed behind. The chameleon now took up 
his parable again and addressed the dead in these words: 
“ I was sent by Engai to wake you up ; do not believe the 
words of the thrush, he only tells you lies ”. Hut the spell 
of his power was now broken: his exhortations were of no 
avail; the dead turned a deaf car to them and either could 
not or would not come to life. So the chameleon and 
the frog returned to Engai, and the deity questioned the 
chameleon as to the result of his mission. He said, “ Did 
you go?” The chameleon said, “Yes'*. The deity then 
asked, “Did you find the people?” “Yes, I did,” answered 
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the chameleon. “ What did you say ? ” inquired the deity. 
The chameleon replied, " I called out Niwe^ niwe, nhve. 
I spoke very gently, but the thrush interrupted me and 
drowned my voice, so the dead people only listened to what 
he said/* Engai then turned to the thrush and asked 
whether that was so, whereupon the thrush stated that the 
chameleon so bungled his message that he, the thrush, ie!t 
morally bound to interruplL. him. Engai he Sieved the story 
of the thrush^ and, being very vexed at the way in which the 
chameleon had executed his commands,, he reduced that 
animal from his high estate^ and ordained that ever after 
lie shcijld only be able to walk very, very slowly, and 
that he should never have any teeth. But he took the 
thrush into iiigh favour,, and commissionod him to wake up 
the inhabitants of the world every morning, and that duty 
the thrush discharges punctually down to this day ; for he 
begins to sing every morning at 2 A.M, when all other 
birds are still fast asleep/ 

In a shorter Kamba version of the story the kindly in¬ 
tention of the deity is more plainly expressed, but on the 
other hand he is taxed with a change of purpose which 
bespeaks a certain vacillation or fickleness of character. 
The story tuns as follows : 

When Mulungu created man, he resolved to endow him 
with immortality. Now he knew the chameleon to be a 
very trustworthy animal, slow but sure ; so he chose him to 
carry the message of immortality to the tliildren of men. 
So the chameleon set off, but his duty sat very lightly on 
him, and he stopped now and then to catch flies. At last, 
however^ he arrived at mankind, and opening his nnouth 
proceeded to deliver his message of immortality. But 
unfortunately he was aflfheted with an impediment in his 
speech, and when he attempted to speak he got no further 
in his message than this, “I have been commissioned to—I 

have been commissioned to--Here the deity grew 

impatient; he had now changed his mind and decided that 
man should die, like the roots of the aloe **. The swift- 
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Hying wcavcr-bini was accitrdingly dcspatchctl post haste 
with the new, the fatal message, and he arrived while the 
chameleon still stood stuttering and stammering, “1—1—I 

have h-b-been co-co*co-com-inissioncd to—to—to- 

But before he couUl spit it all mit, the blrtl cut in and 
delivered his message of death, 'rhat is why all men are 
mortal down to this day.* 

To the north and north-west of the Akamba dwells 
another and perha[i.s kindred Hatuu tril>c called the Akikuyu. 
They iidiabit a highland country which, though it lies nearly 
under the equator, enjoys a temperate anil perfectly’healthy 
climate on account of its great elevation above the ocean. 
It is a vast e-xpanse of hills in the form of ridges, which, 
seen from a height, present the appearance of the billows 
of a troubled and tossing sea receding, wave bej'ond wave, 
int«> the distance, till they break at the foot of the lofty 
mountains that bound the horizon on nearly every side. 
These roiling downs would seem to have been once clothed 
with a dense forest of giant trees and impenetrable jungle; 
but now only a few patches of virgin forest, where the axe 
of the woodman has spared the sacred groves of the sylvan 
gods, add here and there a touch of verdure to the 
bleakness and bareness of the scenery. Yet is its monotony 
relieved by the view of the great mountains in the near or 
farther distance, above all by the sight of the magnificent 
mass of Mount Kenya rearing its mighty top, crowned with 
eternal glaciers and perpetual snow, far up into the blue 
vault of heaven. The prospect of it, at all times impre-ssive, 
is perhaps most striking at early morning or towards 
evening, when clouds veil the lower slopes and the summit 
is bathed in the purple mist of dawn or lit up by the 
gorgeous hues of sunset The gloriou.s mountain dominates 
like an Olympus the landscape for miles and miles. No 
wonder that the Akikuyu place the home of their god on 
Mount Kenya.^ 

* G. Liadblom, p.253. fine cHitialu of ihc cottnlr>‘, see 1’. 

^ W. S. Routiedge and K. Koul* Cnyzac, “ La Religion dcs Kikuyu 
edge, With a Prtkistcric People., Ihe (Afrique Orienlale)”, Anthropoi, v. 
Akikuyu of BrUith Eoit Africa (X910) p. 3x0. 

(London, 1910), pp. i As lo the 
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Like thdir kinsfolk the Akamba^ they call their deity Engd or 
indifferently Engal (Ngai) or Mulungu (Molungu),^ and their hig^' 
notions of him seem to be eqaally vague and floating, far eod of tbc 
Indeed from being crystallized into the hard lines and 
inflexible shapes of a dogmatic theological system. Yet 
they regard him as the master of all, the being without 
whose permission neither good nor evil can happen to 
men. They offer many sacrifices to him, sometimes the 
first“fruits of the crops, but most commonly a sheep. The 
sacrifice is public and solemn, and it takes place at the foot 
of a sacred tree ; for, like the Akamba, the Akikuyu regularly 
associate the reverence for sacred trees with the worship of 
the Supreme God. The aim of the sacrifice Is to obtain 
some benefit, such as rain, from the deity. It Is offered 
exclusively by the elders of a district. Women and children 
take no part in It, On the other hand^ in the numerous 
sacrifices which they offer to the spirits of the dead 
(tigojHd) the whole of the family, down to the littSe chi Id rent 
must participate.^ 

Among the Akikuyu the Supreme God seems to be Tb? 
known as Engai (Ngai) more commonly than as Mulungu.^ 

H is sacred trec^ as among the Akamba, is a species of fig, Eci£ai. 
the great wild fig-tree {Fkus c((petms\ which the natives call 
mtignmu or mutt wa Efigai. Dotted about the country are 
numbers of these sacred trees, many of which were formerly 
sacred shrines or places of sacrifice to Hngai from time 
immemorial.* No beast or bird may be klJled or shot in a 
sacred tree, and if any impious person cuts off a branch or 
makes an incision in the trunkf dire results are believed to 
ensue. The elders oblige the sinner to pay a fine of a ram 
and a he-goat, and the animals are .sacrificed at the tree, 

TJie elders apply a strip of the skin of one of the victims to 
the' cut In the tree to heal the wound, and they anoint It 


^ P. Cr.jziLc, “ Lci Religion ies 
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with tiic fat anil the contents of the stomach. Mtircover, 
the breast of the ram is cut off and huni' in the tree; but 
the remainder of the carcase and the whole of the j^oat are 
eaten by the fillers.' 

Sacrifices arc oflered at the sacred trees to procure rain, 
to obtain relief from famine, and to check the progress of an 
epidemic.* On the day when a sacrifice is tiffered for rain, 
no one may touch the earth with iron; a sword or spear may 
not so much as be rested on the ground, else the Akikuyu 
believe that the sacrifice would be in vain. Xay on such a 
day, an elder may not even strike his staff into the ground 
in the usual way.* Apparently the notion is that earth 
should not be wounded at the moment when .she is about 
to be fertilized by rain from heaven. The victim ofTcred is 
rcgiilarl}* a ram. One year it may be a black ram ; but if 
in that particular year the .season.s chance to be unfavour¬ 
able, the Akikuyu conclude that the deity is displeased and 
therefore change the colour of the victim to red or white. 
When the ram is brought to the sacred tree, one of the 
elders lifts up the animal so that it stands on its hind legs 
facing the tree. A gourd of hoiic)' and another of beer, 
brewed from sugar-cane, arc then poured out at the foot of 
the tree, and the elders call out, '* We pray to God (Engai), 
we sacrifice a goat, wc offer all things ". It is curious that 
the ciders should thus say that they are sacrificing a goat, 
when the victim is really a ram. The victim is then 
suffocated and its throat pierced with the sacrificial knife. 
The flowing blood is collected in a gourd and poured out at 
the foot of the sacred tree. The right half of the carcase is 
then skinned and removed, while the left half, wrapped in 
the skin, is deposited at the foot of the tree and left there. 
This portion is believed to be eaten by a hyena or wild cat 
which is moved to do so by the deity. The remainder of 
the flesh is cooked and eaten by the elders on the spot. In 
olden times the fire on which the sacrificial meat is roasted 
was alw'ays supposed to be kindled with new fire made by 
the friction of wood, but nowadays a firebrand is often brought 

* C, W, Ilobley, Bantu Beliefs and Magic^ pp. 45 sq, 

Mofiif, p. 41. ’ C. W. Hohicy, Bantu Beliefs and 

• C, W, Hobley, Bantu Beliefs a>td Magic, p, 47. 
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from a village. None of the meat may be taken back to the 
village. The bonea of the portion of the sacrificial ram eaten 
by the elders are each broken into two parts and deposited 
at the foot of the tree : the marrow is not extracted* After 
partaking of the sacrificial meal, the elders retire to a little 
distance and chant these words * “ We elders pray God lo 
(E ngai) to give us rain 1 ’he night before and the night 
after the sacrifice the elders must observe strict chastity. A 
breach of the rule by any person present at the ceremony is 
believed to render tlie sacrifice ineffectuaL No elder whose 
father is alive may attend the ceremony/ 

Every year^ when the maize is just sprouting^ the elders Sai^rifici: .u 
summon the chief medicine-men and repair with them to the 
sacred tree to offer sacrifice. One of the medicine-men pours miise 
‘^medicine” into the mouth of the sacrificial ram before it {5 
killed, and he pours ft also on the fire on which the meat is 
roasted. The hones of the victim are then burned in tlie 
fire, that the smoke of them may ascend into the tree and 
be weli-pi easing to the deity among the branches* The 
flowing blood is caught in a half-gourd and placed in the 
Jiorn of an ox. Half of it is poured out at the foot of the 

sacred tree ; the other half i-s mixed with pieces of intestinal 
fat and put in the large intestine of the sacrificial ram. This 
large intestine^ with the blood ai}d fat in it, is next roasted 
over the fire and eaten by the senior elders.^ 

Near the time of harve.st, when the crops arc ripCj but Sacrifice nt 
before they arc reaped^ the elders take a ram to the s^c^^d 
place and slaughter it. They pour the blood at the foot of 
the tree and pray^ ** O God (Engai), we have to bring meat 
so that may not fall ill, for we have good crops and are 
glad The efdem then cat the meat. After the feast, they 
take the contents of the stomach of the sacrificial ram and 
sprinkle them over the ripe crops and also over the large 
wicker bottles and large gourds in which grain is stored. It 
is believed that if the elders failed to do this, the people 
would suffer greatly from diarrhoea.^ 

Besides the sacred trees at the communal places of 

> C. W* Hoblsy, FanJn B&litp and * C. W. Habley, Bantn BtUifs 
Ma^ic^ pp. 42-45' Mugis, p, 46. 

^ C. w. Hobley, Banin Bsliep attd ^ C- W. Ilablcy, BajiiU BeHsfi and 
Alngk^ p, 46. pp. 40 jy. 
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sacrifice, the head of a villaj»c usually has a private sacred 
tree of hi.s own, at which he sacrifices to the ileity for jjood 
fortune or for help in time of trouble. Women arc not 
allowed to attend a sacrifice to the tlcity at c>ne of the 
rcfjular sacred trees ; but at a private .sacrifice for good 
fortune, pcrformetl at a sacred tree belonging to a particular 
village, the village elders attend witli their wivc.s and children, 
their cattle, sheep, and goats. However, even then the women 
and children may not come near the tree, but must remain 
a little way off. When the sacrificial ram has been killed, 
the fat of the victim i.s smcaretl on the whole family as well 
as on the flocks and herds. The party then return^ home, 
uttering the usual African cry of joy. After a private sacrifice 
the skin of the slain ram is carried back to the village and 
presented to the elder's chief wife, but this is never done 
after a public or communal sacrifice. The night before the 
sacrifice the elders mu.st observe continence. On the morning 
after a private sacrifice the wives go to the sacred tree and 
deposit there offerings of gniin, bananas, and other things. 
Two days after a private sacrifice a ceremonial drinking of 
beer takes place at the village, men and women drinking 
apart. During the ceremony they pray to the deity, saying, 
“ We pray thee, O God (Engai), that you will give us all 
things, children, goats, and cattle”.' 

The sacred places of Engai ser\'e as sanctuaries. If a 
murderer or other criminal can escape to one of them and 
touch the sacred tree, he is safe from the vengeance of his 
pursuers. He cannot, of course, stay indefinitely at the tree, 
or he would soon die of hunger, but the elders come and 
take him away under safe conduct His clansmen must go to 
the sacred tree and sacrifice a ram, which they are supposed 
to offer in exchange for him. The contents of the stomach 
of the victim are smeared on the body of the murderer, and 
a senior elder draws a line of white earth on his face from 
the forehead to the tip of his nose. The criminal is now 
ceremonially clean and may return to his family ; until the 
purification had been accomplished, he might not enter the 
village. All the flesh of the ram is eaten by the ciders; 
none is left at the tree. But some of the contents of the 
* C. W. Ilobley, Bantu Btlitft and Ma^c^ pp. 48-50. 
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victim^s stomach are sprinkled at the foot of the tree to 
cleanse the spot where the criminal stood. In war, if an 
enemy succeeded in taking sanctuary at a sacred tree, he 
might not be slain there, but he would probably be seized 
and killed at some distance from the holy spotd 

The Akikuyu, as we have seen, offer many sacrifices to SiicriJice: 
the ancestral spirits (ng&md) as well as to God (Engai). 

Indeed, they attribute the ordinary ills of life to the agency Akikiiyii 
of the aricEstral spirits, who have to be propitiated accord- 
ingiy,^ But the sacrifices to the ancestral spirits are never a-pirits. 
offered at the sacred trees ; they always take place in the 
villagef close to the village shrine. The victim sacrificed is 
regularly a ram, I’he portions of Its flesh which are eaten 
are roasted on a fire, which was formeriy kindled on the 
spot by the friction of wood. Nowadays the fire is supposed 
to be brought from a village. An elder usually sacrifices a 
ram every three months or so at the grave of his father. He 
pours bloody fat, and beer on the grave, and leaves the ram- 
skin there. Sacrifices to the ancestral spirits mnst take place 
before sunrise, probably because the spirits are supposed to 
be on the prowl by night but to retire during the day. If 
on the occasion of a sacrifice at the sacred tree the elders 
chance to see a snake, they say that it is an ancestral 
spirit {ngifms) and try to pour a little of the blood from 
the sacrificed ram on the head, back, and tall of the reptile.^ 

Bordering on the territory of the Akamba and the PrimitivH 
Akikuyu are some small tribes who inhabit a rugged and 
not very accessible country on the south-eastern slopes of the isiaiern 
mighty Mount Kenya. Here the declivities of the mountain of^Mount 
are $ti]l to a great e^ctent clothed with dense virgin forest, Kicnja. 
which is, however, slowly retreating before the encroachments 
of man. Here the rivers flow in deep rocky gorges, their 
heavily-tirnbered sides swept in the wet season by torrents 
of rain which render the paths across them, difficult at 
all times, then doubly precarious. On the ridges, parted 

' C. Wr Holilej', Beliefs asid Kikuyu [Afrique 0riei5tale)“ Attlhrs?- 

pp. 47 sq . V. (1910) p. 310. 

^ W. S. Koutledgit Jind K. Rouf' 

ledge, With a PtopiUf p. ^ C. W. Hobl^, Baiifft BeRfi 

227; P. Ciyzac, "La Rcligioci il-es pp. jO j^. 
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from each other by these j)r(<r«>uiul and >onicliint*s almost 
impassable ravines, dwell i-sulatcd communities, which, 
secluded in the fastnesses of their wild hi};hlands, have clun}» 
to their ancient modes of life and ihoiij^ht, while their 
ncifjhboiirs in the lowlands have succuinbisl im>rc or less to 
that restless tide of chanjjc, which even in Africa may be 
traced setting silently but surely in the directhm <»f progress, 
wherever nature has not opposed insu|)erable obstacles to its 
current. Altogether the.se mountaineers (»n the rugged 
sIo[)Cs of the great e.vtinct volcano remainctJ very little 
affected by foreign influence down to the begintiing of the 
twentieth century.’ • 

Among them, the most typical are the Chuka, who 
claim to have inhabited the country fnnn time immemorial, 
thougli they tell of a race of hairy dwarfs who once dwelt 
in the depths of the fore.st, practising no kind of agriculture, 
and subsisting .solely by the clnusc and by bee-keeping, while 
they lodged in burrows dug out of the grouinl and roofed 
over to keep out the rain.' The C’huka Ihem.sclves are 
apparently the nucleus out of which other less pure tribes 
in their neighbourhood have been formed by admixture of 
foreign elements on the north and west.*** IMiysically they 
are rather more thick.sct and muscular and decidedly darker 
in hue than their neighbours; their eyes arc of the warm brown 
colour characteristic of the negro. Yet two distinct tyi>cs of 
face occur in about equal proportions among them. One, 
which may be called the Bushman type, is marked by 
prominent cheek-bones, lumpy forehead, heavy jaws, and 
matted hair and beard. The other is a sort of Mongolian 
type, with narrow eyes, high chcck-bonc.s, wide mouth, and 
slanting forehead."* All the tribes arc divided into clans 
which are cxogamou.s, marriage within the clan bc:ing 
regarded as incest Descent of the clan is hereditary in the 
male line. Traces of totemism appear to exi.st in the .special 
relation of various animals and insects to certain clans, 

^ Major G. St. J. Orde Browne, dwarfs u( /V^unbe, though the* name 
The Vanishing Tribtt of Kenya Asi also occurs as an alternative. 
(London, 1925), pp. 17-25, 39. * G. St. J. Onk* Browse, The 

Vanishing 7 'rihes of Kenya, pp. 25-27, 

* G. St. J. Orde Biowne, The 42. 

Vattiskitts Tribef of Kenya, pp. 20 /y. * G. St. J. Ordc Browne, The 

ITie name commonly applied to these Vanishing Tribes of Kenya, pj>. 42-44. 
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which use them as signs or badges.' The people subsist 
mainly on maize, beans, and millet, which they cultivate in 
the usual wasteful fashion by clearing patches in the forest, 
sowing them for a few years, and then suffering them to 
relapse into the wilderness. The men fell the trees, grub up 
the roots and bushes, and remove the stones, the women sow 
the seed and reap the crops.’* Some of the tribes keep a 
few cattle, the milk and flesh of which form part of their 
diet* But nobody will drink milk and eat flesh at the M«it not 
same time ; strictly speaking, three months ought to elapse 
between a draught of milk and a meal of meat, but in 
practice the cater or drinker is allowed to purify himself by 
eating a small bitter berry that grows on a large tree, thus 
preparing his body for a change of diet. The motive for not 
allowing milk to come into contact with meat in the stomach 
is a fear lest such contact should harm, not the eater, but the 
cow that gave the milk; for the natives believe that she and 
her calf w'ould break out in spots as a consequence of any 
breach of the rule."* The people also keep goats, which 
they slaughter both for food and in a variety of ceremonies, 
though they do not drink the milk.* Of the ceremonies The 
in which the goat figures as a victim the most curious 
perhaps is one performed at the birth of a child ; from n 
it consists apparently in a pretence that the infant has 
been born from a goat instead of from its human mother. 

A goat having been killed, its skin is spread on the legs of 
the child’s mother; the baby is wrapped in it, and then 
snatched from the skin by old women, who in doing so utter 
the trilling cry which is usual at the birth of a child. 
Sometimes the intestine of a goat is tied round the mother’s 
waist and is cut at the moment when the child is lifted out 


of the goatskin, apparently in imitation of the severance 
of the navel string.® A similar ceremony is performed on 
boys before circumcision among the Akikuyu.^ Other 


• G. St, J, Ordc Browne, TAe 

Vanish Tril>es of Kenya, p. 39. 

• G. St. J. Orde Browne, The 

Vanishing Tribes of Kenya, pp. 66 sg. 

* G. St. J. Orde Browne, The 

Vanishing Tribes of Kenya, pp. wg sq. 

* G. St. J, Orde Browne, ^'he 

Vanishing Tribes of Kenya, p. 100. 


6 G. St. J. Ordc Browne, The 
Vanishing 2 'ribes of Kettya, p, XI9. 

* G. St. J. Orde Browne, 2 'he 
Vanishing Tribes of Kenya, pp. 82 5;^. 

^ W. Scoresby Routicdge and Kath¬ 
leen Routledge, With a Prehistoric 
People, the Akikuyu of British East 
Aftica, pp. 151-153. Compare C. 
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Sc.ru|Jii- occasions wliich recjuirc the .slaii},'hlcr of a arc 

purificatoiy rites inlciulctl to riil persons of ceremonial 
cKMiinc*.^. uncicanness (///<///«;, which they arc .su])posccJ to have 
contracted throuith a }»real variety of causes' 

Vatfiic Hut while the whole social life of these wild tribes is 

by ^ scrupulosity as to ccreinonial cleanness 
inaO'rrator which reminds us of the Pharisees, they are said Iti liavc veiy 
i?iKa!. b’ltlc relijjion, and in particular, unlike most African tribes, 
to have no idea of a life after death. \’ct they certainly 
believe vaguely in a Creator, aiul the snowy cap of Mount 
Kenya api>cars to be generally regarded as his home ; thus 
in the course of his incantations a wizard will address the 
hol)^ mountain and pray for the divine approbation of the 
undertaking he has in hand. The name universally a])plicd 
to the deity is the Ma.sai word Kngai. However, they seem 
to have very little idea of any definite control exerted by 
Engai over the afiairs of ordinary life. Their theology may 
accordingly be described as a vague tlieism, the belief in 
a great First Cause, whose will may perhaps be thought 
to work automatically In the social laws of uncicanness, 
purification, and so on." 

iiciw nicii Yet, like so many of the simi)Ic folks of Africa, these 
savages have ineditatccl on the eternal problem of human 
ihi! i«oii mortality and have found what perhaps they regard as a 
im*riaiiiy ; satisfactory .solution of it. They .say that long, long ago the 
tbc m”*ic desired that all men should rise from the dead. To 

and Uie ’ givc cffcct to this kindly wi.sh he prepared a medicine which 
hyemu the marvellous property of bringing the dead to life, if 

it were only smeared on their lip.s. This priceless dnig he 
committed to the Ciarc of a mole with instructions to dis¬ 
tribute it broadca.st among mankind; and he chose the mole 
as his messenger because in those far-off days the mole was a 
beast that ran about on the surface of the ground. So off 
the mole set on the journey with the precious packet in his 
hand. On the way he fell in with a hyena, who stopped 
him to ask what errand he was running. In the fulness of 

W. Ilobley, ** Kikuyu Customs and TestametU^ ii. 7 jyy. 

Ikllefis,” ^/Af/?. AnthrofHt- * G, St. J. Ordc Itrownc, The 

Icgind Instiiute^ xl. (1910) pp. 440 Vanishing Trihtsof Kenya^I'&x a/, 
sqq, ; id., Bantu Beliefs and Magie^ » G. St. J. Onle Bn>wnc, The 
PP- 77*79! rolk'lore in the Old V’anishing Tribes of Kenya, 
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his heart the mole confided to him the great secret and 
showed him the little packet that was to make all men 
immortal. At the news the hyena was struck with con¬ 
sternation, “For what,“ said he, “am I to eat if there^are 
no more nice fresh corpses for me to devour ? ” The bread 
would, so to say, be taken out of his mouth if the mole were 
to deliver the medicine at the correct address. But a 
thought struck him. “ Look here,” he said to the mole 
insinuatingly, "you have always been a friend of mine, so do 
me one favour. Just give me the medicine that the Sun 
gave you, and take this here medicine of mine instead.” 
Now the medicine of the hyena was meant to kill all men 
so that there would be many corpses for him to batten on. 
The mole did not much like the proposal, but being loth to 
disoblige an old friend he swopped medicines with the hyena. 
Then, feeling some qualms, he returned to the Sun and told 
him all that had happened. The Sun fell into a passion 
and upbraided him in very bitter words. “You have lost 
the medicine ”, he said, “ which I had so much trouble in 
making, and now I cannot make any more I trusted you 
to take my message, and you have failed. Henceforth you 
shall fear my face and hide when you see me” The mole 
went away much ashamed, and since that time he has lived 
beneath the earth ; if he sees the face of the Sun he dies.^ 

Like the other tribes of East Africa whose beliefs con¬ 
cerning Sky-gods and Supreme Beings we have thus far 
been investigating, the Akikuyu and the Akamba belong to 
the great Bantu family, which, roughly speaking, occupies the 
whole southern half of Africa from the equator to the Cape 
of Good Hope, with the exception of the comparatively small 
area inhabited by the Hottentots and Bushmen. But in the 
part of Africa that we have now reached, which may be 
said to extend from the head waters of the Nile eastward to 
the Indian Ocean, there are a number of tribes which belong 
to an entirely different stock and speak entirely different 
languages. As many of them dwell in the valley and along 
the banks of the Upper Nile, they have been classed together, 
appropriately enough, under the general name of Nilotics. 

* G. St. J. Orde Browne, TAe Vanishing Tribts of KtHya^ pp. 216 
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Racially they arc usually assitjned to the lyin: known as 
Hamitic. They are tall thin men, with features which are 
not markedly negroid and sonictiines resemble what is 
called the Caucasian type.' Among .some of these Nilotic 
or Hamitic tribes there prevails a belief in a Supreme (lod, 
who lives in the sky or at all event.s in the upper regions of 
the air, and who presents a more or le.ss close analogy to 
the Sky-god or Supreme lacing of the other African peoples 
whom we have thus far been con.sidcring. Accortlingly I shall 
conclude this .survey of the worship of Sky-gcKls in Africa by 
a brief notice of the similar deities worshipped, or at all event.s 
recognized, by the Nilotic or Hamitic tribes in clucst^^n. 

Of these tribes the most southerly and probably the 
most famous arc the warlike Ma.sai, who inhabit an ex^ 
tensive region in Kenya C'olony (British Ka.st Africa) and 
Tanganyika Territory (German ICast Africa), to the cast of 
Lake Victoria Nyanza, and stretching from the etjuator to 
about C' south latitude." They arc, or were down to recent 
year.s, a race of nomadic herdsmen, devoted to war and the 
care of their cattle and despising the pursuit of agriculture. 
Their martial temper and their elaborate military organization 
long made them the terror of the neighbouring tribes and 
secured for them a predominant position in Last Africa. 
Yet they never succeeded in founding a state or polity like 
the kingdoms of Uganda and Unyoro. The rca.son probably 
was that these fierce warriors never bowed their necks to a 
monarchical yoke. The centre of political gravity was not 
with the chiefs or elders, but with a republic of young men, 
dominated by the spirit of soldierly comradeship and thirst¬ 
ing only for military glory. To retire at a mature age from 
the ranks of the warriors and to assume the dignity of chief 
was honourable, but seems to have been looked upon ius a 
descent to a lower sphere of activity, a decline from the 
prime of manhood to the threshold of old age. The chiefs 
planned the details of the raids which the warriors desired 
to undertake, but their power of compelling these hotspurs 
to do anything for which they had no liking was slight 
indeed. The nearest approach to a central and supreme 

^ Sir Charles Eliot, in A. C. Hollis, T&e Matai (Oxford, X905), pp. xi stq. 

^ Sir Charles Eliot, op. cit. p. xi. 
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authority was made by a lirttj of seers or medicine-men who 
exercised much influence over the people in virtue of the divine 
support which they were supposed to enjoy and of the divine 
oracles which they delivered under the inspiring promptings 
of honey-wine. Yet, great as was the power they wielded^ 
they seem never to have .availed themselves of it as a means 
of establishing a despotism like that of the sultans on the 
neighbouring coast or of the kings on the farther shore of 
the great lake/ 

A peculiar feature in the character of this turbulent and Belief of 
warlike people is their piety and their firm faith in a high 
god whom they name Engaj or Ngai/ This^ as we have god tiUed 
seen, is the name which the Akamba and the Aldkuyu 
bestow on the same exalted Beings and it is probable that 
both peoples borrowed the name from their neighbours the 
Masai/ The Akamba have long been in close, though for 
the most P'S^rt hostile^ contact with the Masai, of whom they 
formerly lived in great terror; ^ and the high reputation 
which the Masai acquired by their warlike exploits induced 
many of the surrounding peoples to copy the Masai dress, 
customs, and rules of life. The Akikuyu, for exampk, 
imitate the dress and equipment of Masai warriors, including 
the badges on the Masai shields,'^ It would not, therefore, 
be surprising if the Akamba and Akikuyu adopted the name ■ 
of the great God who had so often led their dreaded foes to 
victory. Be that as it may, the Masai seem to repose The MniaS 
an implicit faith in the great god Kngai, who hh^ies up alo'ft 
in the sky, as the Israelites of old did in Jehovah, and like Lhe chosen 
the Israelites tiiey firmly beJieve themselves to be the chosen 
people of the deity, and consequently they hold that all 


^ Sir CharlcFi EUdL, a/. ciL pp. KW- 
xvtiL, KX. Tlic fiilLcEit accDoni!^ t>r tTlt 
M^ai, fSieir customs, fcclJcfs, and 
[egeftds, rtre cwnEftiinixl in ttie German 
work of Ihc kle Capiflin M. Merger, 
Die Hiisai fEcrlin, 1904), ftni JH tfie 
Engliah wnrlc of Mr, A. C. Hollis, 
The Hasmi (Oxfortl, ipus). Compare 
J. L. Kriipf, Ttxcr^tSy ResenytThes^ ajni 
M'TStif??tary La^oiff-t tiwingan Eighteea 
Yean' Rfsiiisme ift Eitrler^t Africa 
(Londoiif [Sfio), pp. 35S f loseph 
'rhonisnn, Mmailand^^ London, 

rSS5)3 0 &CAlt Bniuniann, Burch Masiai- 


laitd ztiy NR^iteUe (Eciiia, lS^4), pp. 
156 ; S. L. I-findc and H, Hirde, 

The Lets! e/fAe ^/ascii (London, JSOl). 

^ Ol EnUtnaim, Ufanailioid 

zjtr pL 163. 

^ G. Lindblom, The AAat/i$a^ P-i 47 5 
W, 55, Iijoiitled.gc and K. RnuilcdEe, 
a RrsAfjtoric J^/U, p. 226 . 

* C. W, Hohlcy, Eihjiifftfgy ef 
A-KfiTfiint fTiid ^tktr Rasi Ajticitn 
Tribes, pp. 44 

* C, W. lioTltey, Rihnekyy d/ 
A-A'iimbiJ a9td slihtr E&si J/iicem 
Tribes, p. 132, 
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Other nations, whom they brand with the title of Unbelievers 
{el meg) ought of right to be subject to them. In their view 
God made the earth and everything that exists upon it for 
the Masai. Hence when they attack a neighbouring tribe, 
slaughter the men, and carry off their cattle, they are simply 
recovering the property which God had destined for them 
from the creation of the world, and which their impious 
and unbelieving foes had been most unrighteously with¬ 
holding from them. Apparently the Masai conceive of 
Engai as an incorporeal being, as a spirit Certainly they 
make no images or likenesses of him, and they appear not to 
have nieditated on his outward form. But the stars which 
twinkle in the nocturnal sky arc the eyes of Engai looking 
down from heaven on the slumbering Masai. A shooting 
star prognosticates the death of somebody, and at sight of it 
the Masai pray that the somebody may not be one of them¬ 
selves, but an enemy, an unbeliever. The lightning is the 
dreadful glance of Engai’s eye, the thunder is his cry of joy at 
what he has seen. During the long rainy season, when the 
cattle grow sleek, the raindrops arc the tears of joy which 
the emotional deity sheds at sight of the fat beeves;'and 
during the short rainy season, when the cattle pine for lack 
of pasture, the raindrops are the tears of sorrow wrung from 
the compassionate divinity by the melancholy spectacle. 
Then tlie Masai seek to allay his .sorrow and assuage his 
grief by their prayers. In prayer they stand with uplifted 
hands and invoke the deity. Such prayers they put up 
before every raid and in all the undertakings of life. In 
their uplifted hands they hold bunches of grass, which has 
for them a sacred character, because it is the fodder of the 
cattle on which they depend for their subsistence.' Altogether, 
the Masai are, or used to be, a most prayerful people. The 
prayers which they put up to Engai were incessant Nothing 
could be done without hours of howling, whether it was to 
discover where they could best slaughter their enemies or 


^ O. Baumann, Dttrth Mtutailand A. C. Hollis, Tht Masai, sq(j.\ 

zur Nilqxtelle, p. 163 ; M. Merker, S. L. Hinde and H. Hindi;, The Last 

Die Matai, p. 196, As to the re- 0/ the Masai, pp, 103 sq. As to the 

ligious use of grass among the Masai, term el meg, which the Masai apply to 

compare Joseph Thomson, Through all people other than Masai, see M. 

MasaUottd (London, 1885), p. 445; Merker, Die Masai, p. 115. 
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how they could best ward off disease.^ If only the efficacy 
of prayer were proportioned to its fervour, the Masai ought 
long ago to have overrun the earth. 

The pious motive which prompted the Masai to steal Belief of 
the cattle of their neighbours was long ago observed and JbIt'Sfgai 
recorded by one of the earliest missionaries who came into 
contact with these devout and truculent savages. He 
says : “ When cattle fail them they make raids on the tribes 
which they know to be in possession of herds. They say in steaiiog 
that Engai (Heaven) gave them all that exists in the way 

,11 , . , their ncigh- 

of cattle, and that no other nation ought to possess boms tbej 
any. Wherever there is a herd of cattle, thither it is the 
call of the Wakuafi and Masai to proceed and seize it. their own. 
Agreeably with this maxim they undertake expeditions for 
hundreds of leagues to attain their object, and make forays 
into the territories of the Wakamba, the Galla, the Wajagga, 
and even of the Wanika on the sea coast They are 
dreaded as warriors, laying all waste with fire and sword, so 
that the weaker tribes do not venture to resist them in 
the open field, but leave them in possession of their herds, 
and seek only to save themselves by the quickest possible 
flight” - 

The Masai tell a story to explain how God gave them siory told 
cattle, and why the Dorobo, a tribe akin to the Masai, have to 
no cattle and are obliged to support themselves by hunting. 

The Dorobo, Andorobo, or Wandorobo, as they are also called, (Engai) 
inhabit forests that stretch from 1 “ north to 5 ° south of the g^e them 
equator.® The Masai say that when God (Engai) came to cattle inUie 
prepare the world, he found three things in the land, to wit, 
a Dorobo, a serpent, and an elephant. At first all three 
lived amicably together, but in time the Dorobo accused the 
.serpent of blowing on him and making his body to itch. 

The serpent replied, “ Oh, my father, I do not blow my bad 
breath on you on purpose ”. The excuse did not satisfy the 
Dorobo, and that same evening he picked up his club, struck 
the serpent on the head and killed it. Meantime the Dorobo 
had somehow or other obtained a cow and used to take her 

* Joseph Thomson, Through Mtuai' Eightetn Ytarl Keiidtnce hi Eastern 
laml, p. 445. A/nca (London, i860), p. 359- 

® J. L. Krapf, Trat'elJ, RtSMixhej, * K C. Hollis, ’The Nandi (Oxford, 
and Missionary Labours during an I9^9)i P- 
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out to graze and to drink at the puddles of rain. But the 
elephant contracted a bad habit of wallowing in the puddles 
and stirring up the mud, so that the water was muddy when 
the Dorobo’s cow came to quench her thirst at a puddle. 
So the Dorobo was angry, and made an arrow with which he 
.shot and killed the elephant. The daughter of the elephant 
naturally resented the murder of her mother, and in high 
dudgeon went away to another country. “The Dorobo is 
bad,” quoth she, “ I will not stop with him any longer. He 
first of all killed the snake, and now he has killed mother. 1 
will go away and not live with him again.” 

On her arrival at another country the young elephant 
met a Masai man, who asked her where .she came from. 
The young elephant replied, “ I come from the Dorobo’s 
kraal. He Ls living in yonder forest, and he has killed the 
serpent and my mother.” The Masai, to make sure of the 
facts, inquired, ” Is it time that there is a Dorobo there who 
has killed your mother and the serpent ? ” The reply being 
in the affirmative, he said to the elephant, “ Let us go there. 
I should like to sec him.” So they went and found the 
Dorobo’s hut, which God (Engai) had turned upside down, 
so that the door of it looked towards the sky. God then 
called the Dorobo and said to him, ” I wish you to come 
to-morrow morning, for I have something to tell you ”. The 
Masai man overheard the remark, and next morning he went 
and prc.scnted himself to God saying, “I have come”. The 
deity, who was perhaps near-sighted, apparently mistook him 
for the Dorobo whom he had commanded to appear before 
him. At all events he told the Masai man to take an axe 
and to build a big kraal in three days. When it was ready, 
he was to go and search for a thin calf, which he would find 
in the forest This he was to bring to the kraal and 
slaughter. The meat he was not to cat but to tie up in the 
hide, and the hide he was to fasten outside of the door of the 
hut; then he was to fetch firewood, light a big fire, and 
throw the meat into it. He was afterw'ards to hide himself 
in the hut, and not to be startled when he heard a great 
noise outside like thunder. 

The Masai man did as he was bid. He searched for a 
calf, and when he found it he slaughtered it and tied up the 
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flesh in the hide. Then he fetched firewood, lit a big fire, 
and threw the meat into it. After that he entered the hut, 
leaving the fire burning outside. 

God (Engai) then got to work. He let down a strip of now God 
hide from heaven so as to hang just over the calf-skin, and 
immediately cattle began to descend the strip of hide until from' 
the whole kraal was full. Indeed, the beasts jostled each 
other so that they almost broke down the hut in which the 
Masai man lay hid. The Masai man was startled and 
uttered an exclamation of astonishment. Then he went out¬ 
side of the hut and found that somebody had cut the strip 
of hide,' so that no more cattle came down from heaven. 

God asked him whether the cattle that had come down from 
heaven were sufficient, “ For ”, said he, you will receive no 
more because you were surprised”. The Masai man tlien 
went away and attended to the beasts that had been given 
him. But as for the Dorobo, he lost the cattle because he 
did not present himself before the deity at the critical moment 
as the Masai did. Hence the Dorobo have had to shoot wild 
beasts for their livelihood down to this day. Indeed, 
according to one version of the tale it was the Dorobo who 
shot away the strip of hide by which the cattle descended 
from heaven. How then could they reasonably expect to 
have any cows? But the Masai, who appeared before God 
at the right time and did his bidding, were given cattle 
by the deity. Hence nowadays, if cattle are seen in the 
possession of Bantu tribes, it is presumed that they have 
been stolen or found, and the Masai say, “These are our 
animals, let us go and take them ; for God (Engai) in olden 
days gave us all the cattle upon the earth ”} 

However, the religion of the Masai would seem to be far Bdiefofthe 
from a pure monotheism, it is even tainted with Manicheism. f^^ods. 
For according to one of their stories, there are two gods, a » Black 
Black God and a Red God. One day the Black God said 
to the Red God, “Let us give the people some water, for 
they are dying of hunger ”. The Red God agreed and told 

1 A. C. Hollis, 7 'Ae Masai (Oxford, said to comprise meml)ers of all throe 
1905), pp. 266-2^, 271. The Dorobo branches of the Masai mixed with the 
are called Andorobo or Wandorobo by remains of another extinct race which, 
some writers. See A. C. Hollis, op. according to Merkcr, was Semitic, See 
cit. p. 28 note*. The Dorobo are M, .Mcrkcr,221. 
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his colleague to turn on the water. This the lilack God 
did, and it rained heavily. After a time the Red God told 
tlic Black God to stop the water, because rain enough had 
fallen. The Black God, however, wfu? of opinion that the 
people had not had enough, so he refused to turn off the 
water. Both remained .silent after that, and the rain con¬ 
tinued to pour down steadily till next morning, when the 
Red God again said that enough had fallen. The Black 
God then turned off the water, 

A few days later the Black God proposed that they 
should give the people some more water, because the grass 
was very dry. The Red God, however, was obstinate and 
refused to allow the water to be turned on at any price. 
They argued the point for some time, till at length the Red 
God in a passion, threatened to kill the people, whom he 
said the Black God was s{)oiling. At that the IBack God 
bridled up and said, “ I will not allow my people to be 
killed ” ; and happily he has been able to protect them, 
for he lives near at hand, whilst the Red God is above 
him. So now when you hear a great crash of thunder in 
the sky, you may know that it is the Red God who is trying 
to come to the earth to kill human beings; but when you 
hear the thunder rolling and rumbling far away, you may 
be sure that it is the Black God saying, “ Leave them alone, 
do not kill them 

M,a8ai Hence, if no rain falls, the old men light a bonfire of 

for wood and throw a charm into it. Then they encircle 

the fire and sing as follows: 

“ Solo. 'I'hc Black God! ho ! 

Chorus. God, water us! 

0 the {sic) of the uttermost parts of the earth! 

Solo. The Black God ! ho ! 

Chorus. God, water us ! ” - 

Again, in time of drought Masai women fasten grass to 
their clothes and offer up prayers to God (Engai) for rain.® 
Children, too, at such times may be called in to assist in 
invoking the aid of Engai. If the drought is prolonged and 
rain is urgently needed, the great chief sends a proclamation 

* A. C. Mollis, The Mosaic pp. 3 a. C. Hollis, The Masai, p. 289. 

264 sq. For the prayer, see id. p. 347. 

* A. C. HoUls, The Masai, p. 348. 

0 
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to the surrounding villages, requiring that on a given day 
all the children shall assemble and sing for the rain. This 
is done at seven in the evening. The children stand in a 
circle and each child holds a bunch of grass in its hand. 
Meanwhile, the mothers, also holding bunches of grass, 
fling themselves on the ground. No one else takes part 
in this ceremony, which is deemed an infallible means of 
bringing on rain.^ 

When warriors tarry on a foray, their mothers, sisters, Prayer for 
and sweethearts gather outside the huts when the Morning 
Star is shining in the sky, and they pray to God (Engai). 

They tie grass to their clothes, and leave milk in their 
gourds, for they say, “ Our children will soon be returning, 
and when they arrive they may be hungry". When they 
have all assembled they pray as follows : 

“ So/a, The God (Engai) to whom I pray, and he hears. 

Chorus. The God (Engai) to whom I pray for offspring. 

Solo. I pray the heavenly bodies which have risen. 

Chorus. The God (Engai) to whom I pray for offspring. 

Solo. Return hither our children. 

Chorus. Return hither our children.”* 

When a Masai woman has given birth to a child, the Sacrifice 
other women gather and take milk to the mother ; then they 
slaughter a sheep, which is called “ The Purifier of the Hut" 
or simply “The Purifier” They slaughter the animal by • 

themselves and they eat all the meat. No man may 
approach the spot where the animal is slaughtered. When 
they have finished their meal, they stand up and sing the 
following song: 

“ Solo. My God I my God ! (Engai! Engai!) to whom I pray, 

Give me the offspring. 

Who thunders and it rains, 

Chorus. Thee every day only I pray to thee. 

Solo. Morning Star which rises hither. 

Chants. Thee every day only 1 pray to thee. 

Solo. He to whom I offer prayer is like sage, 

Chants. Thee ever)' day only I pray to thee. 

* S. L. Hinde and H. Hinde, The It does not contain a mention of 
Last of the h/asai, i>. 102. The Enii^i. 

children’s song for rain is recorderl * A. C. Hollis, The Masai, pp. 
by A. C. Hollis, 7 'he Masai, p. 349. 350 sf. 
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►Wt>. Who is prayed to, and He hears, 

Chorus, Thee every day only I pray to thee/ ' 


A third god, 

KaiUTu- 

kop, 

recoRijizctl 
by (lie 
Masai. 


Story of the 
Origin of 
Dcnih: 
Und, man, 
and the 
moon. 


Besides the Black God and the Red God the Masai 
recognize the existence of a third god named Naitcru-kop, 
but he is not so great as the Black God. According to one 
story it was he, and not Engai, who let cattle down from 
heaven by a .strip of hide for the u.sc of the Masai.' Of this 
minor god is told the sad story which, in different forms, 
has met us among so many African tribes, the story of the 
origin of death. The Masai version of the tale rims thu**. 
One day Naiteru-kop told a certain man named Lc-eyo 
that, if a child were to die, he was to say when he threw 
away the body: *' Man, die, and come back again ; moon, 
die, and remain away Soon aftenvards a child died, but 
it was not one of Le-eyo’s own children, and when he was 
told to throw it away, he picked it up and said to himself, 
“ This child is not mine ; when I throw it away I shall say, 
‘ Man, die, and remain away ; moon, die, and return ’ So 
he threw it away, and spoke these words, and returned 
home. Next one of his own children died, and when he 
threw it awaj', he said, “ Man, die, and return ; moon, die, 
and remain away”. But Naiteru-kop said to him, ” It is of 
no use now, for ymu spoilt matters with tlie other child 
That is how it came about that when a man dic.s he docs 
not return, whereas when the moon is finislicd, it comes 
back again and is always visible to us.’ 

Here we have the old story of the kindly god whose 
benevolent intention of endowing man with immortality 
miscarried through the fault of somebody. In this, as in 
some other similar stories, the blame is man’s alone, and the 
gift of eternal life which he forfeited by his misconduct is 
transferred to the moon, which consequently never dies, or. 


* A. C. HoUis, TAe JIasat, pp. 
345 jy. 

^ A. C. Hollis, J/asai, p. 
270. Compare J. L. Krapf, 7 ratv/s, 
ReuartXts,, and Missionary iMhours 
during an Eighteen Yearf Residence 
in Eastern Africa (London, i860), 
p. 360: “ As to the origin of these 
truculent savages, they have a tradition 
that Engai—Heaven, or Rain—placed 


in the Iwginning of time a man named 
Neiterkob, or Ncilcmkob, on the 
Oredoinio • eibor (White Mountain, 
Sno'w Mountain, the Kcgnia of the 
Wakamba) who wa.s a kind of demi¬ 
god : for he vras exalted above men 
and yet not equal to Engai.” 

^ A. C. Hollis, The Masait pp. 
271 sg. Compare the Chagga story, 
above, pp. 217 sg. 
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to speak more correctly, which dies once a month and 
always comes to life again. 

Finally, it would seem that the primary idea at the root The 
of the Masai god Engai is rather the rain than the bluel^"'®^.- 

1 r 1 1 • • T .11 idea of the 

vault of heaven. On tins point I will quote an instructive Masai god 
passage from the writings of Mr. Ai.C. Hollis, our best 
English authority on the Masai and their language. He rather the 
writes: “ I have been asked to add a few words on the 
subject of en^-Ai, the Masai term for God. Eng-AK, Lc. Mr.Hoiiis’s 
with the feminine article prefixed, means literally 'the rain’, 
and though one occasionally hears other words used as the 
equivalent of God, e.^. Purmasis and Parsat, there is no 
other word for rain. 

“ To the Masai eng-Ai is of much tlie same general Re. 
pattern as the .sky-god, e.g. Zeus, was to the ancients. J oseph 
Thomson ^ states that their conception of the deity, whom 
he called Ngai, was marvellously vague, and that whatever 
struck them as strange or incomprehensible they at once 
assumed had some connexion with Ngai. Thu.s, his lamp 
was Ngai, he himself was Ngai, Ngai was in the steaming 
holes, and his house in the eternal snows of Kilima Njaro. 

But Thomson was incorrect. It is conceivable that the 
Masai alluded to him, to his lamp, or to the steaming holes 
as e-ng-At or le-’ng-Al, ue, of God, as this is the only term 
they have, so far as I am aware, to express anything super¬ 
natural or sacred. Sickness, grass, the only active volcano in 
Masailand, can all be, and indeed are, referred to as e-’ng-Al 
or Ic-’ng-Al, according to the gender of the substantive 
which precedes the expression. ‘ God gave us cattle and 
grass,’ the Masai say, ‘ we do not separate the things that 
God has given us.’ Cattle arc sacred, and grass is con- 
.sequently also sacred, i.e. it is of God. The volcano which 
Thomson and others called Donyo Ngai is known to the 
Masai as 01-doinyo le-’ng-Ar, the Mountain of God, or the 
sacred mountain. I am glad to see that in the newest maps 
the change in orthography has been made. 

“ That eng-Al is personified is apparent from the prayers Engni 
given in my book,^ which are all authentic, as well as in the being who 

Itears 

. * Joseph Thomson, Through Masai- * The Masai. For the prayers, sec pmyer. 
landf pp. 444 jy. above, pp. 274 sqq. 
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forms of blessing and cursing. In one instance, it will be 
remembered, it is said : * The God to whom I pray and He 
hears’. 

“ Eng-A^ can al.so be used to express the sky or heaven.s, 
but the Masai equivalent for clouds, fog, cold, etc., may also 
be used in this sense. ‘ Heaven’ in the expression ‘ Heaven 
help you ’ would be translated by eng-At, whilst ittg-atavibi\ 
the clouds, would be required in a .sentence like * The 
heavens arc overcast ’ 


Kavirondo is a vast territory stretching round the north¬ 
eastern shores of Lake Victoria Nyanza. It is a rolling 
grass country at an altitude of from 3800 feet to about 
5000 feet above the level of the sea. The climate is fairly 
warm and sunny, yet the rainfall is abundant; the soil is 
well adapted to the agriculture practised by the people.^ 
The country is peopled by two entirely different races, one 
of them belonging to the Bantu and the other to the Nilotic 
family. The Bantu Kavirondo are physically much finer, 
though socially much less developed, than the Baganda.'* 
The Nilotic Kavirondo, whose proper name is jaluo, belong 
to the same family as the great Dinka tribe of the Sudan, 
and are near relations of the Aluri and Acholi tribes, which 
live on both sides of the Nile near Wadilai, the differences 
being less marked than those which usually distinguish two 
adjoining Bantu tribes. Probably, therefore, the Jaluo 
originally formed one tribe with the Acholi. In appearance 
they are a fine race, not so much remarkable for beauty of 
face as for stature and development^ Though the mornings 
and evenings are comparatively cold in their hills, the Jaluo 
go stark naked ; indeed they object to clothes as indecent, 
and members of the tribe who have been abroad and have 
adopted clothing are requested to put it off during their 
residence in their old homes.* 


* A. C. Hollis, “The Religion 
of the Nandi”, Transaclioiu of the 
Third International Congress for the 
History of Religions (Oxford, 1908), 
i. 90 sq. 

* C. W. Hoblcy, Eastern Uganda 
(London, 1902), p. 13. 


® C. W. Hoblcy, Eastern Uganda, 

p. 8. 

* G. A. S. Northcote, “ The Nilotic 
Kavirondo ”, Journal of the R. 
Anihrofologital Institute, xxxvii. (1907) 
p. 58. 

* J. Roscoc, 7 'he Northern Bantu, 
p. 275 * 
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Both the Bantu and the Nilotic Kavirondo are reported Beliefofihe 
to believe in a Supreme Being or Creator, to whom, how- 
ever, they pay no formal worship. On this subject I will Supreme 
quote the evidence of a missionary who has lived among the 
people. He says: called 

“Though entirely different in origin and language the whom they 
religious beliefs of the two races are very similar, differing 
only in minor points of ritual. Both the Nilotic and the 
Bantu Kavirondo have a distinct idea of God, the Supreme 
Being. The first call him Nysaye (from sayo^ to adore), and 
the latter Nasaye (from gusaya, to beseech). He is con¬ 
sidered to be the Creator or originator of all things. It is 
true, the Supreme Being is not adored, but, when a child is 
born, it is ascribed to Nyasaye ; when any one dies, it is 
Nyasaye that has taken him away; and when a warrior 
returns safe from battle, it is Nyasaye that has given him a 
safe return to his home. 

“ As, however, no external worship is given to the The 
Creator, it would seem to the ordinary observer, that the 
Sun is their principal deity and the Moon their second, Sun and 
whilst the spirits of their forefathers rank as minor spirits, ^he spirits 
In the early morning the Kavirondo may be seen facing the 
sun. His mode of worship is, to say the least, peculiar. 

He commences by spitting towards the East, in honour of 
the rising orb, then he turns successively to the North, West, 
and South, and salutes each quarter solemnly in the same 
manner, whilst he earnestly beseeches the Sun-god to give 
him good luck. A similar ceremony, if ceremony it can 
be called, is gone through when the new moon appears, in 
order to obtain good speed for that month. But we must 
not lose sight of the fact that though health and good luck 
are asked from the Sun and the New Moon, life itself is 
ascribed to the Creator Nyasaye. In fact it would seem 
that the higher the particular object of reverence is in the 
estimation of the Kavirondo, the less ceremonious is his 
mode of showing his reverence. The Supreme Being, 
the Creator of all things and giver of life and death, has 
to be content with the mere acknowledgement of His 
existence; the Sun and New Moon receive a periodical 
expectoration ; but tlie spirits of the departed, who arc 
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really the lowest in rank, arc \vorship|jcd with an elaborate 
ritual.” ‘ 

j. Kascfjc To much the same effect Mr. John Rtxscoc has described 
of rclijjion of the Nilotic Kavirondo. He tells us that 
the .N'iiotk “ apart from worship of the dead and belief in ghosts, the 
Kavirondo. Httlc religion. They call the supreme being 

Nyasi, who, they say, is to be found in large trees. In times 
of trouble or sickness they make offerings to him of an 
animal which is killed under a large tree, and the flesh is 
cooked and eaten near by, though sometimes the meat is 
taken a little distance away and is not eaten under the 
shadow of the tree.” * 

In these accounts of the Supreme Ilcing of the 
Kavirondo nothing is said to connect him definitely with 
the sky ; indeed the statement that he is to be found in 
great trees, where sacrifices are offered to him, would point 
.to an arboreal rather than a celestial deity. However, we 
have seen that among the Akamba and Akikuyu the 
worship of Engai or Mulungu, who has some claim to 
rank as a Sky-god, is closely associated with sacred trees,* 
and the same may be true of the Supreme Being of the 
Kavirondo. 


'riMsNandi. To thc north of Kavirondo stretches what is known as 
the Nandi plateau, a highland country which is one of the 
tribe. most fertile and beautiful regions of Kenya Colony (British 
East Africa). The tribe, who give their name to it, the 
Nandi, are akin to the Masai, and form one of a group of 
Hamitic or Nilotic tribes to which the Suk and Turkana 
also belong. All these tribes appear to be hybrids, perhaps 


* N. Sum, “The Rcli(;ious Con¬ 
ceptions «>f the Kavirondo”, Anthropes, 
T. (1910) p. 360. In one place (the 
finit) thc writer spells the gotl's tume 
Ryte^e, but cIm where consistently 
Nyasaye. The latter is probably thc 
correct form. 'With the writer's ac¬ 
count of Sun‘Worship among the 
Kavirondo compare G. A. S. North- 
cote, “Thc Nilotic Kavirondo”, 
Journal of the R. Anthropological In- 
ttUutey xxKvii. (1907) p. 63: “The 
Jaluo religion is extremely slight. They 
worship the sun, and to a less extent 


thc moon. They regard the sun as a 
deity .seldom beneficent, more often 
malignant, and nsuiilly aiuithelic; os 
one of them .naid to the writer, * It 
does not matter how much you pray, 
you fall sick and die just the same’. 
The oiTerings made at nil imporunt 
occasions in their daily life they make 
more with the idea of apjxMsing him 
than of obtaining positive benefits.” 

® J. Roscoc, The Northern Bantu, 
pp. 291 sq, 

® See above, pp. 248, 259 sq. 
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formed by a mixture of Galla or Somali with negro blood ; 
the Galla or Somali element is judged to be stronger in the 
Masai and Nandi than in the Suk and Turkana.^ Together The 
the four tribes make up what we may call the East African 
section of the Nilotic family. The features which distinguish tribes, 
them from their brethren who inhabit the valley of the Nile, 
such as the Bari, Acholi, and Aluru, are that they are more 
or less nomadic herdsmen, and that their young men are 
organized as a special class of warriors. As a result 
apparently of these institutions, which are perhaps due to 
an infusion of Galla-Somali blood, these tribes of warlike 
herdsmen have spread widely over East Africa. Their kins¬ 
folk on the Nile, on the other hand, are settled cultivators 
of the soil; and though they fight on occasion and esteem 
bravery, they do not devote the prime of life exclusively to 
raiding their neighbours, nor do they despise peaceful labour. 

The nomadic and military mode of life is most fully 
developed in the Masai, who disdain agriculture and all 
occupations except fighting and herding cattle. One section 
of the Suk are tillers of the soil; the other section and the 
Turkana do little in the way of cultivation, but tend cattle 
and hunt The various sections of the Nandi have taken 
to agriculture, seemingly within the last few generations, 
and they practise it in a somewhat desultory fashion.® 

The religious beliefs of the Nandi are somewhat vague Belief of 
and unformulated, but they recognize the existence of a 
Supreme God whom they call Asis or Asista His name Supreme 
means the sun. He dwells in the sky: he created man 
and beast, and the world belongs to him. Prayers are Asl$tn, 
addressed to him. He is acknowledged to be a benefactor namr 
and the giver of all good things, and offerings are at times 
made to him in return for his benefits.* Besides the high 
god Asis or Asista the Nandi believe in the existence of Two 
two thunder-gods, the one kindly, the other malevolent, 
who closely resemble the Black God and the Red God of 


* Sir Charles Eliot, in A. C Hollis, 
TA£ Mosaic pp. xi sgq.', id., in .A, C. 
Hollis, The Nandi (Oxford, 1909), 
pp. XV sqq .; id., in M. W. H. Beech, 
The Suk (Oxford, 1911), p. xi- 

* Sir Charles Eliot, in A. C. Hollis, 


The Nattdi, p. xvii. 

* A. C. Hollis, The Natidi, pp. xix, 
40 sq. ; id., “ The Religion of the 
Nandi ”, Tmnsaeiians of the Third 
International Cotigress for the History 
of Religions (Oxford, 1908), i. 87. 
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the Masai. The crashinj; peal of thunder, near at hand is 
said to be the bad thunder-god trying to come to earth to 
kill people, whilst the distant muttering or rumbling of 
thunder is supposed to be the good thunder-god protecting 
mankind and driving away his evil-disposed colleague. 
Forked lightning is said to be the sword of the bad thunder- 
god, while sheet lightning is thought to be the sword of the 
good thunder-god, who does not kill people. Whenever 
forked lightning—the flashing sword of the bad thunder- 
god—is seen, all Nandi women look on the ground, as it is 
deemed wrong that they should witness the havoc which 
the sun or God (Asista) is allowing to take place. During 
a thunderstorm it is usual to throw some tobacco on the 
fire, and the youngest child of a family has to take a certain 
stick, used for cleaning gourds, thrust it into the ashes of 
the fire, and then throw it out of doors. But the two 
thunder-gods arc not worshipped, nor are oflerings made to 
them.' 

Players of The commonest form of prayer is addressed both to the 
great god Asista and to the spirits of deceased ancestors, 
nndtodead It is supposcd to bc rccited by all adult Nandi twice a day, 
.iDccstors. but jg more particularly used by old men when they rise 
in the morning, especially if they have had a bad dream. 
It runs thus : 

“ Cod, I htwe prayed io thee, guard my children and cattle, 

I hiTi'e approached thee morning and er>ening. 

God, 1 har,>c prayed to thee whilst thou didst sleep and whilst thou 
wentest. 

Cod, I luvoe prayed to thee. Do not now say : * 1 am tired *. 

O our spirits, guard us who lh>e on the earth, and do not say : 

‘ We were hilled by human beings***^ 

Pr.iycrs in When warriors have gone to the wars, the men’s mothers 
tie four knots in their belts, and going out of their huts every 
morning spit towards the sun and say “ God, give us health ”. 
And the fathers of the absent warriors meet together 
regularly, and before they drink their beer they sing, 

God guard our children. 

That we may greet them ”. 

* A. C Hollis, 7'ke Nandi, pp. * A, C. Hollis, “The Religion of 
4Xi 99* the Nandi ”, op. n't. i. 87 sg.', compare 

id.. The pp. 41 sg. 
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Then they sprinkle some of the beer on the ground and on 
the walls of the hut, and say, 

“ 0 our spirits^ we pray to you. 

Reynard this beer^ and give us health.'* 

If an expedition has been unsuccessful and a number of 
warriors have been killed, the survivors must all go to a 
river on their return and bathe. Then they hold a dance 
at which the women wail and cry at intervals. Afterwards 
an old man stands up amidst the seated warriors and says: 

“ God^ we admit ourselves beaten^ 

We pray thee^ give us peace ”. 

When cattle have been carried off by an enemy or Prayers for 
killed by lightning, a procession is formed, and the cattle 
that have been left arc driven to the nearest river, and there 
every animal is sprinkled with water. One old man recites 
these lines, all present repeating them after him : 

“ God.^ guard these that are left.. 

We pray thee, yuard these that art left". 

When disease breaks out in a herd, a great bonfire is 
kindled and the sick herd is driven to the fire. A pregnant 
sheep is killed and eaten, and the herd is driven round the 
fire, each beast being sprinkled with milk, whilst the 
following prayer is offered up: 

“ God, we pray thee. 

Guard these t/uU are here 

While the eleusinc grain is ripening, and after the grain Prayere at 
has been reaped, the harvest ceremonies arc held. Porridge *^’^®®** 
is made from the first basketful of grain cut, and all the 
members of the family take some of the food and dab it on 
walls and roofs of the huts. They also put a little in their 
mouths and spit it out towards the east. The head of the 
family then holds some of the eleusine grain in his hand, and 
offers up the following prayer, everybody present repeating 
the words after him : 

* A. C Hollis, “ The Religion of the Nandi ”, oy. eit. i. 88 ; compare 
itl.t The Nandi, pp. 42-46. 
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“ Goti^ ^h‘C us ht'aUhy 
Anti may Wt' fn' ynvn sfrcnyf/t. 

Anti may sve R' y/i en milk\ 

If any man nt/s nf this earn, may he life it. 

Anti if a /ireyniint '.voman eats it, may she iike //,'* * 

After the harvest has been gathered in, cacli geographical 
division {fororiet) of the tribe holds its own feast on the top 
of a hill or in a large open plain, and all the warriors gather 
and dance the war-dance. A great bonfire is kindled with 
the wood of certain trees and shrubs, and when the llamcs 
blaze high, a sort of doorway, like that of a cattle-kraal, is 
built near the fire, and as the warriors file i)ast, the old men, 
standing by the door-posts, take a little milk and beer and 
spit it on them. Tlie old men then sing as follows: 

yhv us health, 

Gotl, }*ivc us raideti cattle. 

Gotl, yive us the offspring 
0 / men and eat He.*' 

Before the assembly separates, the old men kill and eat 
a pregnant goat, and the women, who have oiled their 
bodies, proceed to the nearest river, where they take two 
pebbles from the water: one of the pebbles they place in 
their water-jars and keep it there till the next harvest 
festival; the other pebble they place in their granaries." 

Pra}crsfor When there is a long drought, the old men assemble, 
and take a black sheep, and go with it to a river. There 
they tie a fur cloak on the sheep's back and push the animal, 
into the water. Next they take beer and milk into their 
mouths and spit them out in the direction of the rising sun. 
When the sheep scrambles out of the water and shakes 
itself, they recite the following prayer: 

“ God, we pray thee give us rain. 

Regard this milk and beer. 

We are suffering like women labouring with child. 

Guard our pregnant women <uui cows.** * 

Prayer* Four months after the birth of a child a feast is held. 

An ox or goat is slaughtered, and after the mother, child, 

* A- C. Hollis, The Nandi, pp. 46 op. at. i. 89. 
sg. ; id., “The Rdigion of the Nandi", 

op. cit. i. 89. 3 A, C. IloUis, “ The Religion of 

* A. C. Hollis, The Nandi, p. 47 ; the Nandi ”, op. eit. i. 89; id.. The 
id., “ The Religion of the Nandi ”, Nandi, p, 48. 
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and animal have been anointed with milk by one of the 
elders of tlie clan, the child’s face i$ washed with the un¬ 
digested food from the animal’s stomach. The elder then 
pra>''S as follows ; 

}{j: JiiffFFlr 
(jflt/j pr&fcci Hx. 

O ony ilix Ndid. 

O bdly^ guifrd this tihildP ^ 

When they begin to build a Irouse, they perform a short ^myiT nt. 
i[Iaugural ceremony. TJia elders of the family pour milk 
and beer and put some salt into the hole that has been pre¬ 
pared for the reception of the central polCj and they say 1 

WJ health, 

God^ i>Fje H.V milk. 

God,^ us paiaey. 

God^ give us corn, 

God^ us svcrythitig thfst is good. 

Godf ^litird euy e/iihlreit and &jn' caiiH - 

Among the Nandi, as among many savage tribes, the 
potters are women. When the pots have been baked, the 
potters recite the follo^^dng prayer : 

“ God^ gNe ns s/reigtlif 

Se thittf VfhL’fl Vfe cook in the pit/Sj tasn may like 


When smiths search for iron ore they pray^ saying : 

Oodi give us hmWu 
Gody give us ifVfjP ^ 


Piayei' :it 
aaihing 


As a rule, children do not pray, but when the two I'j^yer of 
middle incisor teeth of the lower jaw are e?ctracted, accord - 
ing to the tribal custom, the child must throw the teeth eitvaction 
away towards the rising sun, saying" 


Cod-y take these bremn ieeik and give me white oues^ 
Sa that I may dyinh eaij^s milk 


^ A. c. Ilultis, "The Relation of 
ihe Nanili ep. cit, i, S9 sq. \ id„ The 
Naudiy p, 65. 

’ Ar C. Hollis;, “ The Religion of 
the Nandi”, ep. rjV. L S9; id, The 

Najfdi, ]j, ij. 

^ A. Cr Hollis, "^Tlie Religion flf 
the Nandi ep. eit, i. 50 ; 7 'hi 


Nandit p. 35, 

^ A, C. Hollis, “ The Religion of 
ilie Nandi jp, elt, f, 90 ; id,, 'The 
Nandi, p. 37. 

* A. C. Hollis, “TJie Religion of 
flic Nindi”, op, cit. i. go; id,. The 
Nandiy p. 30. 
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Thus the Nandi» like their kinsfolk the Masai, may be 
fairly called a prayerful people. 

Is Asista a As Asis or Asista, the name of the Sujjreme God of the 
Sn^gwT? name of the sun, it might be thought that 

Asis or Asista is a Sun-god rather than a Sky-god. It 
may be so, but in all that is recorded of him there seems to 
be very little except his name to connect him definitely with 
the sun,^ though the customs of spitting and throwing teeth 
in the direction of the sun certainly admit of, if they do 
not require, a solar interpretation. On the whole it is 
perhaps safer to class the great god of the Nandi among the 
kindly Sky-gods, whose range is so wide in Africa, than to rank 
him with the pure Sun-gods, w'ho, apart from their occurrence 
in ancient Egypt, appear to be on the whole rare in Africa. 
Similarly we .saw that among the Wachagga of Kilimanjaro 
the Supreme God is known by a name (Ruwa) which signifies 
the sun, though his attributes are rather those of a Sky-god.” 
A. c. Hollis On the Nandi religion and its relation to that of the 
rdi^of tribes about them I will quote the remarks of Mr. 

the Nandi. A. C. HolHs, our highest authority on the tribe. He says : 
“ It will be seen that the Nandi believe in a sky-god, whose 
name, as already stated, is synonymous with the sun. The 
Nandi also, like the surrounding Bantu peoples and unlike 
the Masai, worship and propitiate the spirits of deceased 
ancestors. As a general rule it may, I think, be said that 
prayer and sacrifice to the sun or deities in the sky are un¬ 
known among the Bantu tribes of Eastern Africa, whilst tliis 
form of worship is followed by all the Nilotic or Hamitic 
tribes. The Bantu Kikuyu, it is true, acknowledge a sky-god 
whom they call Ngai, but both the name and the worship 
are obviously, borrowed from the Masai. The Chaga, too, 
who sometimes pray to a sun-god called Iruwa, and spit 
towards the east when they leave their huts in the morning, 
have probably taken these customs from the Dorobo, who 
are nearly akin to the Nandi.’* * 

^ Gimpre Sir Charles Eliot, in the Wapcire. Sec aliovc, pp. 197, 201 
A. C. Hollis, The Nandi, p. xix. sqq. Compare pp. 122-124, 170 jy., 

* Sec above, pp. 205 sqq. Other 173 tq., 279. 

African Sky-gods whose names appear 

to mean ** the Sun ” are Hanzi, the god * A. C. Hollis, “The Religion of 
of the Wafipa, and Ithuwa, the god of the Nandi”, ep. tit. i. 90. 
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Like so many other African peoples, the Nandi tell aStoiyofthe 
story to account for the origin of human mortality ; but SSi;°the 
unlike some of their congeners they appear entirely to dog and 
exculpate the deity from all share in the unfortunate trans- 
action and to lay the whole blame of it on a dog. What 
happened, if we can trust their account, was as follows. 

When the first people lived on the earth a dog came to them 
one day and said, ** All people will die like the moon, but 
unlike the moon you will not return to life again unless you 
give me some milk to drink out of your gourd and beer to* 
drink through your straw. If you do this, I will arrange 
for you to go to the river when you die and to come to life 
again on the third day.” But the people laughed at the 
dog and gave him some milk and beer to drink off a stool- 
The dog was huffed at not being served in the same vessels 
as a human being, and although he put his pride in his 
pocket and swallowed the milk and the beer, he went away 
very sulky, saying, “ All people will die, and the moon 
alone will return to life That is why, when people die, 
they remain away, whereas when the moon dies she re¬ 
appears after three days’ absence.^ If only people had 
treated that dog more civilly, we should all unquestionably 
have risen from the dead on the third day. 

The Suk belong, as we have seen, to the same group of^heSuk 

-.X.. ... r x-r , .andthedr 

Nilotic tribes as the Nandi and Masai, but they are much country, 
less homogeneous and compact. The physical type varies 
greatly from the tall hand-some Hamite, with almost perfect 
features, to the squab, dwarf-like pigmy with spread nose and 
protruding eyes. Their original home seems to have been 
on the Elgeyo escarpment, to the cast of Mount Elgon, in 
Kenya Colony (British East Africa). Timber and grass are 
plentiful there, and the rocky descent into the Kerio offers 
many natural fortresses. In these mountain fastnesses, 
accordingly, the Suk appear to have been joined by many 
broken men, refugees from tribes that had been conquered 
or exterminated by more warlike invaders. Hence the 
diversity of physical type which now characterizes the Suk. 

Of all the tribes that have gone to compose the Suk nation, 

1 A. C. IIollU, Tht Nandif p. 98. I have reported this story elsewhere 
{FolMore in the Old Ttsteuneut, i. 54 
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none has so deeply influcncctl both the languajje and the 
customs as the NantH.* 

The rclij;ious notions of the Suk arc extremely vat^uc; it is 
diflicult to find two men who.sc ideas on the subject coincide. 
All, however, ai;rce as to the exislcucc of a Supreme Beinp; 
most of them call him Tororut, that is, tlic Sky; but a few 
call him Hat, that is, the Rain. A man named Tiamolok, 
one of the oldest of the Suk then livinjj, and renowned for 
his knowlcdjje of folk-lore, gave Mr. liecch the following out¬ 
line of Suk theology. 

" Tororut is the Supreme God. lie made the earth and 
causes the birth of mankind and animals. No man living 
has seen him, though old men, long since dead, have. They 
say he is like a man in form, but has wings—huge wings— 
the flash of which causes the lightning {hrin/), and the 
whirring thereof is the thunder {koiil). He lives above 
{yim\ ami has much land, stock, ivoiy, and every good thing. 
He knows all secrets; he is the universal father ; all cattle 
diseases and calamities are sent by him as punishment to 
men for their sins. 

“ Ilis wife is Si'ttt (the Pleiades), and his first-lx)rn son is 
Armva (the Moon), flat (the Rain) is another son, as arc 
Kokcl (the Stars) his other children. Topogh (the Evening 
Star) is his first-born daughter. Asis (the Sun) is his 
younger brother, who is angry in the dry season. All 
these arc gods, and all are benevolently disposed towards 
mankind."^ 

This is a clear cand consistent account of a great Sky- 
god, husband of the Pleiades, father of the Moon, the Stars, 
and the Rain, and elder brother of the Sun. It will be 
observed that according to this account Asis, the Sun, who 
is the chief god of the Nandi, occupies only a subordinate 
place in Suk theology. Other Suk, however, say that the 
only god they know is Hat, the Rain, who is supreme and 
lord of life and death. Others, again, maintain that Hat is 
the servant of Tor6rut, that it is his duty to’ carry water, 
and that when he spills the water, it rains.® 


^ M. W. H. Beech. The Stih, (heir * M. W. 11 . Beech, The Suh, p. 19. 
and Folk-lore (Ox ford ,1911), 

pp. xi sq., 2, 3 sq. ® M. W. H. Bcedi, The Snk, p. 19. 
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On the whole, Mr. Beech, our best authority on the 
language, customs, and beliefs of the Suk, concludes that 
“the general consensus of opinion inclines to the belief in 
the existence of an omnipotent, omniscient being or entity, 
to whom it is advisable to make frequent prayers, and who 
is responsible, not only for the creation of the world, but for 
all the good and evil occurrences that have happened in it 
ever since.” * 

The Alur are a Nilotic people who inhabit a consider- The A]ur, 
able area on the western shore of Lake Albert and along 
the western bank of the Nile from the point where it issues i-akeAibert 
from Lake Albert to a point a little north of Wadelai. ^Ue**'* 
Their language differs from that of all the tribes around 
them and is identical with that of the Shilluk, who 
inhabit the western bank of the Nile much farther to the 
north. Hence there is every reason to accept as probable 
the tradition of the Alur that their ancestors migrated to 
their present home from the north more than a century ago.^ 

They are an agricultural people, cultivating maize, sorghum, 
eleusine grain, bananas, and sweet potatoes. Eleusine 
grain constitutes their staple food. Men and women share 
in the labour of agriculture. But they also rear cattle, 
though they do not pay so much attention to the herds as 
do the Dinka and Bari, two other tribes of the Upper Nile.* 

The Alur believe in the existence of a Supreme Being, Belief of 
whom they call Rubanga. His home is generally supposed Sf'sup^e 
to be the sky or the air, but no bodily attributes are ascribed Being 
to him. He receives little or no regular worship; but when ^ubwiga, 
the harvest has been good, a number of communities will 
meet together and hold a festival under shady trees. Men ^ the air 
and women share in the festivity, and all join in singing, 
eating, and above all drinking in honour of Rubanga. But 
in general Rubanga is only invoked to explain events of 
which the causes are mysterious or unknown, as, for 
example, when some one is suddenly cut off in the prime of 
life, when a fire breaks out in a village and the incendiary 
cannot be discovered, or when one man’s herds multiply 

1 M. W. H. Beech, Tie Sui, p. 20. 1894), pp. 492-494^. 

* Franz Stuhlmann, Aft/ Emin ' ® Franz Stuhimann, ep. cit. pp. 497- 

Pastha ins Herz w» Afriia (Berlin, 499. 
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while his neighbour’s cattle arc dwindling away. In short, 
the Alur make of Rubanga a sort of stalking-horse to explain 
all inexplicable occurrences and to cloak their own ignorance. 
In ordinary life you may often hear such expressions as, 
“ Rubanga has done that ” ; or, “ Arc you Rubanga, that 
you give yourself such airs ? ” ^ 

Besides this mysterious being the Alur believe in the 
existence of spirits of nature, which dwell in the woods, the 
steppes, the river, and the wind. The river spirits are 
particularly feared, because the crocodiles do their bidding. 
Of a life beyond death the Alur are said to know nothing. 
Yet the spirits of the dead are believed to appear to them 
in dreams and to give them injunctions which it would be 
unlucky to disregard. But if a ghost persistently intrudes 
on somebody’s slumbers, the sufferer will lay a small gift on 
the grave of the deceased in order to get rid of his unquiet 
spirit. But apart from such petty offerings occasionally 
deposited on the graves and left there for a short time, there 
can hardly be said to be any regular worship of the spirits 
of the dead.* 

The Lango district occupies a great region in the north 
of the Uganda Protectorate. Its area is between five and 
six thousand square miles, and it is inhabited by a variety 
of tribes, among which the Lango alone, who give their 
name to the district, number about a quarter of a million.* 
It is a flat, savannah-like country, for the most part treeless, 
but covered with coarse spear-grass some eight or ten feet 
high, and intersected by innumerable marshy rivers, whose 
sluggish current is almost blocked by thick vegetation. But 
the yellow - flowering mimosa is everywhere to be seen, 
yellow-flowering leguminosae break the monotony of the 
unending grass, and a profusely flowering lilac adds a touch 
of colour to the drab landscape. Papyrus lines the river 
banks, and water-lilies, blue, W'hite, and yellow, drape the 
surface of Lake Kwania. In general, the prospect is limited 
by the tall grass, but in August and September, when the 
flowers are in full bloom and have been refreshed by the 

» Franz SluhJnmnn, o/. cit. p. 528. ^ h Dribcrg, Tit Lan^, a 

* Fmnz Stuhltnann, op. dt. pp. Nilotic Triho ej Uga$ida (London, 
528 sq. 1923). pp. 42, SO. 
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passing of an occasional shower, the eye is pleased by 
frequent and unexpected patches of colour, where the 
Calotropis proccra, with its balloon-like fruit, the gardenia, 
petunia and aster, jasmine and gladiolus, lupin and the 
heavy-scented clematis arc all ablaze. Later in the year 
nothing is to be seen but the parched grass and here and 
there the sere and yellow leaves of withered and stunted 
trees. Only in the north-eastern portion of the district, 
where the rivers flow in deeper beds, the gullies are fringed 
with magnificent trees mantled with convolvulaceae and 
lianae in tropical exuberance.' 

As mieht be expected from the nature of the country. The game 
® r If • of the 

with its abundance of water and of cover, game is numerous district, 
and varied, including giraffe, rhinoceros, elephant, buffalo, 
eland, zebra, and many kinds of bucks. Wild boars arc 
destructive of the crops; lions, leopards, and hyenas prey 
on the live-stock. Rats and voles are omnipresent The 
hippopotamus is seen wallowing in some waters, and crocodiles 
abound in the rivers and lakes, except in Lake Kwania, where 
their numbers have been reduced by the Lango, who cat their 
flesh. Mosquitoes swarm everywhere, and at certain times 
and in certain regions sandflies are an unmitigated pest* 

Thus man has many foes to contend with in this exuberance 
of animal life. 

The Lango are a Nilotic people, and like other tribes 
the same stock they are a narrow-jawed, long-limbed, dark- their ’ 
skinned race, lean, but muscular. Their lips are much 
thinner and their noses better formed, according to our uiics and 
European standard, than is usual among pure negroes. In 
contrast with the practice of Bantu tribes, the men do all 
the hard work of cultivation, and this, together with the 
pursuits of hunting and fighting, has given them a fine 
appearance of physical strength and activity, which is not 
belied by their powers of endurance and sustained exertion.* 

They raise good crops, but their success is due to the 
fertility of the soil rather than to their skill as farmers ; for 
they are agricultural from necessity and not from choice , 
at heart, like other Nilotic tribes, they are a pastoral 

» T. H. DribcrB, The Lango, pp. J.H. Dribcrg, 

., .5 ® J. H. Driberg, The Lango, p. 50. 
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people, who really love their herds. Not infrequently, when 
cattle have died or been carried off by raiders, the women 
raise the cry of mourning, as if for a dead man. The type 
of Lango cattle is the .short-horned, humped zebu. The 
owner of a cow milks her himself, or, in his ab.scnce, liLs 
children do it for him; but in no case may a woman 
perform the duty. The Lango also keep goats and sheep, 
but do not milk them.^ 


Religion of The religion of the Lango is said to be composed of two 
theirtS* hand, the worship of ancestral spirits, 

in a high and on the other hand the worship of a high god whom 
culled fQf a Supreme Being is said to 

be known, in varying forms, to all the Nilotic tribes except 
the Jaluo, among whom, as we saw, the high god is known 
by a different name." The I.ango conception of Jok is 
vague. They liken him to moving air, and a village in which 
many deaths occur is said to be on the path of the air or of 
Jok. He has never been seen, but he can be heard and 
felt; he manifests himself most sensibly in whirlwinds and 
circular eddies of air. Like the air or the wind, he is omni¬ 
present ; his dwelling is everywhere—in trees, in rock.s, in 
hills, in springs and pools, and more vaguely in the air.® 
Apparently, too, he inhabits the sky, for on rare occasions 
he has taken up people to it from the earth. One such 
visitor to heaven is known to have returned to this sublunary 
world after a stay of four days in the celestial mansions. 
He could not remember much of what he had seen; but he 
did know that there were a great many black, but no white, 
people in heaven ; that they were just like people here on 
earth, except that they all wore tails, and that they ate 
nothing but fried flies, though there were cattle, sheep, and 
goats in plenty. As a diet of fried flies did r>ot agree with 
him, and there was nothing else to eat, he begged Jok to 
send him back to earth, and with this request the kind- 
hearted deity apparently complied.^ 

Jok as Jok created the sky and the earth, which the Lango 

Si!r»uroe conceive as the two halves of a great sphere; and the births 
of life. 

* J. H. Driberg, Tie Lange, pp. * J. H. Driberg, Tie Lango, pp. 

90 -ff.. 93. 94i 96. 216 sq. 

• Above, p, 279. * J. H. Driberg, The Lango, p. 217. 
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both of men and animals are still referred to his agency. 

For example, a goat which bears twins or triplets is garlanded 
or festooned with a particular sort of convolvulus in recogni¬ 
tion of the favour shown, by Jok to the animal; ^ and of a 
human mother of twins it is said, “Jok visited so-and-so; 
she has borne twins 

In general, the character of Jok is benevolent. From jok « kind 
him come rich harvests, and he ordered the seasons so that 
the rainy season should ensure abundant crops, and that the 
dry season should allow of the j'oys of hunting. Further 
he shows his kindly nature in being always accessible to the 
prayers and inquiries of the faithful, and through his seers 
he gives advice on all matters great and small, but specially 
on the important topics of war and hunting. Still he is a 
jealous god and punishes neglect with severity, demanding 
his meed of sacrifice and observance. Scoffers who openly 
profess that they do not believe in Jok, and that his oracles 
are worthless, are punished by him with leprosy or a painful 
death. Indeed, disease, accidents, failure in hunting, loss of 
cattle, and many other tribulations are commonly regarded 
by the Lango as punishments inflicted by Jok upon men 
for their neglect or their sin. So powerful is Jok that his The over- 
proximity is dangerous to men, not so much because he 
bears them ill-will, as on account of the very nature of the of jok. 
divine essence, contact witli which is more than a mortal can 
endure ; some buffer must be interposed to screen humanity 
from the awful, the overpowering energy of the deity. Hence 
the Lango never build their villages on hills, because hills 
are vaguely associated with Jok.’ 

Nevertheless, curiously enough, there is no danger to be Jok takes 
feared from Jok if he takes up his abode in a tree near the^^J^'* 
village, or even in the village itself, for he will not do so in sacred 
without warning, which gives time to propitiate him by^J^i^^js 
offerings, the erection of shrines, and compliance with his w-orthipped 
instructions concerning religious observances and the rules consulted 
of life. The effect is to mollify the deity, or at all events to***^ 
neutralize the danger inevitably attendant on his personality. 

* J. H. Dribcrg, TAe Lango, p. 223. 218, 223 sg. 

• J. H. Driberg, The Lango, p. 222. ■* J. H. Dribcrg, The Lango, pp. 

’ J. H. Driberg, Tho Lango, pp. 218 sg. 
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Indeed, the worship of Jok is specially associated with 
sacred trees. In this connexion he bears a special title, Jok 
Adongo, that is, Jok the Large or Powerful. Sometimes 
Jok will call a village headman by name at dead of night, 
and when the man answers, the deity will say, “ Do not you 
or any of your people cut such and such a tree, for I am 
present in it, and it is sacred to me ; nor may any one 
venture to pass under its shadow from otyeno (about 5 r.M.) 
till dawn The headman instructs his people accordingly, 
and that tree is for ever sacred. No particular sort of tree 
is thus dedicated to Jok, but fig trees and kigelias are the 
kinds he specially favours. Once the tree has been thus 
sanctified by the presence of Jok, the headman resorts to it 
for the purpose of getting advice on such subjects as war 
and hunting. He goes to the tree at dawn, alone and un¬ 
attended, and standing at a safe distance asks the tree’s 
advice and counsel, observing that he and his people have 
faithfully refrained from injuring the tree or passing under 
its shadow. The tree will answer, speaking with a human 
voice and saying that the people have no claim on its 
gratitude; “ For where ”, it asks, ” is my shrine ? and where 
are my offerings and sacrifices?” It then directs the head¬ 
man as to the building of a suitable shrine. The shrine is 
thereupon built under the tree. It is a diminutive hut, con¬ 
sisting only of a grass roof supported on four posts about a 
foot high, the whole hut being no more than eighteen inches 
in diameter. Contented with this humble shrine and with the 
offerings at it, the tree, or rather Jok in the tree, will give 
an oracular response on any question which the headman 
may put to it, without the intervention of a seer or any 
other intermediary.' 

Vnrious Though Jok is conceived of as an indivisible entity per- 

tiilesofjov. whole universe,' and there is no plural form of 

his name,* yet he is known under a variety of titles which 
correspond to his different manifestations and activities. 
Thus one of his manifestations, as we have seen, is in the 
form of a tree-god, in which character he bears the title of 
Jok Adongo. But his oldest manifestation, curiously enough, 

^ J. H. Driberg, Tht Lango, p. 21S. 

• J. H. Driberg, The La»go, p. 223 note *. 
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IS ill the form of a female called Atida, a name which may ALida, tha 
not be spoken by the vulgar, who address her as Min Jok, 
that is, " the Mother of God ”r She is particularly associated Iwr 
with hunting, fightings and rain, and her oracles are mainly, 2?'"^ 
though not exclusively, delivered by prophetesses.^ For 
example, to the north of the River Moroto there iu said to 
be a large banyan tree which for very many years has beer 
sacred to Atida, the Mother of God, and under the tree sits 
the prophetess, a woman of great stature. In recent years 
the popularity of the shrine has declined, but formerly the 
Lango resorted to it from far and wide to receive prophecies 
of war and of the chase, and they took with them presents 
of beer, or chickens, or goats. On the day of their arrival 
they would sit there Jn mcditatiori, and next night they 
would lean their spears against the tree, in order that virtue 
might pass from the tree into the spears and give them 
success. In the morning they would proffer their request, 
and the prophetess would convey it to the free and interpret 
the answer of the tree to the inquirers ; for, though the tree 
spoke with a human voice, its words were understood only by 
the prophetess. In that respect the banyan tree of the Mother 
of God differed from the trees animated by Jok Adongo, for 
these latter apeak in a language intelligible to anybody who 
knows the Lango tongue. After a successful foray or hunt 
the votaries would bring thankofferings of loot or game, 
which were hung upon the banyan tree,^ 

At an elaborate ceremony, which is annually performed adhuhI 
for the purpose of ensuring a due fall of rain, prayers are 
addressed to Min Jok, the Mother of God, and her help h 
besought at the festival. She is implored to send abundant 
rain and to give a good harvest, and further she is urged to 
disclose any persons whose hearts are evil, and who purpose 
to conceal or withheld the rain by magic. The ceremony 
takes place at a sacred tree, either a fig tree or a sycamore, 
and the men sit in orderly rows under the tree while the 
prayers for rain are being put up. The old men lead the 
prayer, and the others respond in a monotone, concluding 
each prayer with a long-drawn, deep-throated moan. After 

^ J. H. DrEliei^, T&e p, siS, 

^ Jl Hh Dribcii^, TAi pp. 219 
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the prayers the men dance what is called the bell dance, in 
which all the performers imitate the actions of their totemic 
animals, whether the animal is a leopard, a monkey, a duiker, 
or what not. There is no instrumental music, but a singer 
stands in the middle of the circle of the dancers and sings 
while they dance. The ceremonies and the dances hist .several 
days. On the last day medicated water is thrown up into the 
air, and an old man climbs the tree and sprinkles the medi¬ 
cated water on its leaves, praying the while for good rains 
and harvest The ceremony includes the .sacrifice of a ram 
and a goat under the sacred tree. The members of one clan 
will use only a black goat for the sacrifice, because the black 
colour is symbolical of rain clouds. In no case may a red 
goat be employed as a victim. At the end of the festival 
the bones, heads, and skins of the ram and goat are taken 
away by an old man, who buries them secretly in a river or 
swamp.' 

In one of his manifestations Jok is specially concerned 
with the souls {iipo) of human beings and animals, for some 
animals, such as giraffes, roan, elephants, rhinoceroses, and 
warthogs, possess souls, but others, such as lions and leopards, 
do not In his capacity of patron of souls Jok is known as 
Jok Orongo.* Indeed, the spirits of the human dead arc 
believed to merge into Jok. We are told that the idea 


which the word Jok now conveys to the Lango mind is 
apparently “ the sum total of the long departed merged into 
one pre-existing deity called Jok, a plurality of spirits unified 
in the person of a single godhead, a Spiritual Force composed 
of innumerable spirits, any of which may be temporarily 
detached without diminishing the oneness of the Force*’.® 
But in spite of this general absorption of souls in the 
deity after death, it seems to be beyond question that a 
certain number of them do retain their individuality, some¬ 
times indeed, a very marked and even obtrusive individuality, 
for a considerable time after their decease. For example, a 


* J. H. Driberg, The Langv, pp. 

249'2S3» ** ^in-making among 

the lAngo”, Jottrtial of the R. 
Anth'opologi^ InitiUUe, xlix. (1919) 
pp. 48-61. 

* j. H. Drilicrg, The Lango, p. 220. 
As to the sotils of animals, see id. 


pp. 229 The Lango word for soul 
{tijie) means "shade” or "shadow”. 
It is applied equally to the souls of 
persons, aninrals, and inanimate ob¬ 
jects. See J. H. Driberg, The Lango, 
p. 228. 

^ J. H. Driberg, The Lango, p. 223. 
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ghost may demand that a shrine be erected for him. This 
demand he may either communicate personally to a relative, 
or he may so harass him by a series of petty annoyances 
that the man is driven to consult a diviner, who thereupon 
reveals the ghost’s wishes to him, A shrine is accordingly 
built for him, and in this he takes up his abode, and if he 
is decently treated by the family he may favour them with 
as valuable advice as Jok himself, though sometimes, it 
must be admitted, the oracle is dumb, the ghost preserving 
an impenetrable silence. But whether he is taciturn or 
loquacious, his shrine exactly resembles those that are built 
for Jok, and at it he receives from time to time offerings of 
food and beer.^ 

But some ghosts are so unreasonable and fractious The 
that not even the construction of a shrine in their 

a trouble- 

honour can pacify them. They continue to haunt and someghost, 
plague their relatives, till it becomes necessary to lay them 
once for all. For that purpose a man of God (ajoka, 
literally a Jok man) is sent for. On his arrival he is pre¬ 
sented with a he-goat He kills the animal ceremonially 
and smears some of the contents of its stomach on the chest 
of the man who is haunted by the troublesome ghost. 

Then he shakes a rattle to avert evil influences and 
places in readiness a new-made jar with a narrow mouth. 

In the jar he puts some of the goat’s meat and a little of 
the sort of food of which the deceased in his lifetime was 
known to be fond. At the side of the jar he places the 
lid ready to be clapped on at a moment's notice. The 
trap is now set and baited ; it only remains to lure the 
ghost into it. For this purpose the man of God shakes his 
rattle vigorously and calls loudly on the ghost by name. 
Suppose the dead man was named Okelo, the man of God 
will cry, "Okelo, come here and take your food”. The 
ghost accordingly arrives on the scene of action, but he is 
wary and suspicious. " How do I know that I may trust 
you ? ” says he. " There are none of my friends here. 

Where is Ngulu?” naming a former friend. But the man 
r of God is prepared to meet this objection, for he has 
summoned the friends and relations of the deceased, and 
‘ J. II. Driberg, The LangOy p. 231. 
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they are now at hand, ready to answer to their names in 
case the ghost should call for them. So Ngulu comes 
forward as a guarantee of good faitli and sits down by the 
pot The ghost then goes through the muster-roll of his 
old friends; they all answer to their names and come 
forward, or if any happen to be unavoidably detained, a satis¬ 
factory explanation of their absence is tendered to the ghost. 
The misgivings of the ghost arc now dispelled, and firmly 
convinced that he is really being invited to a family feast, he, 
so to say, puts his head in the noose by entering the jar to 
partake of the savoury meat which his soul loves. But no 
sooner is he inside the jar than the man of God claps on the 
lid and fastens it down tightly. The ghost inside struggles 
manfully and raises a bitter cry, “ Thou dcceivest me, thou 
killest me”, but it is all in vain. The man of God turns a 
deaf ear to his remonstrances, seals the lid, carries away the 
pot, and buries it in the middle of a swamp. That is the 
end of the ghost as such. Henceforth his immortal spirit is 
absorbed in Jok, the deity.' 

The That may be taken as the regular method of giving a 

reieise ofa. qujetus iq ^ troublcsome ghost. But sometimes a ghost, on 

repentant , . , , , , . . • 1 1 1 

ghost. being safely caught and bottled up in a jar, is led to see the 

error of his ways and to promise amendment, if only they 
will let him out. On the other hand he threatens that, if they 
persist in sealing up the pot and burying it in the swamp, 
he will kill every soul in the village. Alarmed at these 
sanguinary threats, and knowing that, if the worst comes to the 
worst, they can always pot him again, his relations take off 
the lid and let him out, and even build a shrine for him in 
the village. But beside the shrine they always set the pot 
as a reminder to the ghost of what he may expect if he 
should relapse into his former career of crime. It is to the 
credit of ghosts in general that no such case of a backsliding 
ghost is on record.* 

State of the Whether the souls of animals as well as of men are 
finally absorbed into the deity we are not informed ; but it 
■ aftex death, seems clear that some of them at least lead an independent 
life for some time after the death of the body. For 

• J. H. Driberg, Lango, pp. 232 sq, 

* J. H. Dribeig, Tht Lango^ p. 233. 
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eiiample* if a hunter kills a rhinoceros, the soul or ghost of How to 
the rhinoceros is vary vengeful and dangerous, and the 
must at once return to his village and consult a seer as to L'Jiinoceroi 
what steps he should take to appease or lay the ghost of the 
animal. The cerfirnonies prescribed by the seer naturally 
vary with the circumstances, but they always include the 
sacrifice of a black ram at the door of the slayer^s house. 

The carcase is dragged whole into the wilderness and left 
near a river, but the old mcii of the village may go and eat 
it there, provided that they burn the skin and bones and 
throw the ashes into the water. Having thus appeased the 
ghost of the rhinoceros, the slayer may return and cut up 
body ; but he may not bring the horns into the village, 
because in the case of a rhinoceros it is not physically 
possible wholly to eradicate the vlciousiiess of the ghost. 

The same holds true in an even higher degree of the roan 
antelope, the ghost of which is most particularly vengeful, 
vicious, and dangerous.^ 

Those facts are of inteirest for their bearing on the much- 
debated question whether or not animals possess immortal 
souls like those of men. In the opinion of the Lango some 
animals, such as elephants, rhinoceroses, and warthogs, 
certainly do possess souls which survive the death of their 
bodies, and their testimony on this important topic may be 
accepted for what it is worth, 

A man who interprets Jok's will for the benefit of his The 
fellow'creatures is called an Lliat is, a Jok-man or man 

of God. Both men and women may hold the sacred office ; DfjQii’smn 
indeed the most famous of these divinely inspired ministers 
have always been women. Women alone are competent ^ 
to serve in the capacity of prophetesses at certain shrines, 
particularly at those of Atlda or the Mother of God. While 
a man of God is engaged in ascertaining the will of Jok, be 
wears a serval sic in slung down the front of his body, the 
forefeet being fastened round his neck, and he holds in his 
hand a rattle to avert inauspicious influences. An inquirer 
of the deity always prefaces his petition with a small present, 
generally some beer, flour, or cakes, part of which i$ offered 
at tSic shrine and the rest kept by the man or woman of 
' J. IT. Dritieig, pp. 225 
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God as his or her fee. If the petition is one of great 
importance a goat may be offered.' 

Among these interpreters of the divine will a special 
class is occupied by epileptic patient.s, who may be either 
men or women, but are oftencr women than men. I'or an 
epileptic fit is regarded as a sure and certain token of 
divine inspiration ; the deity is thought to have entered into 
the patient and taken possession of him or her; they say 
that “ God has seized him ” {Jok omakt). The first step in 
such a ease is to ser\'e a notice of ejectment on God, in other 
words, to exorcize him. In former days the ejectment often 
took a very forcible form ; the patient was simply flogged to 
the accompaniment of drums and .singing till God had left him, 
in other words till the fit was over. The present procedure 
is more elaborate. In every village, apparently, there is a 
small hut set specially apart for the use of inspired, that is, 
epileptic patients; it is quite distinct from the shrine {abila) 
either of Jok or of a ghost, and it bears a different name, 
being called a House of Exorcism {pt abani). It contains 
nothing but a sacred spear or spear of Jok {tong jok'). 
Accordingly, when a person falls down in a fit, an c.xorcizer, 
who must himself be an epileptic patient, comes to the hut 
of his fellow sufferer with a sacred spear in his hand and 
conducts him to the House of Exorcism, at the door of 
which a goat has been tied. At entering the house the 
patient administers a kick to the goat, which is then 
removed and killed. A little of the meat is given to the 
sufferer, who eats it in the House of Exorcism. Meantime 
the whole village is engaged in drinking beer, dancing, 
singing, and making as much noise as is humanly possible 
in order to drive away evil influences. By this time the 
worst effects of inspiration are over; the convulsive stage is 
past, and though the patient is still possessed by Jok, he now 
lies passive, inert, and comparatively sane. The dance of 
exorcism is accompanied by the music of six large drums, 
and all the exorcizers who can be mustered for the occasion 
take part in it, carrying their sacred spears and shaking their 
rattles. On his recovery the patient has to pay the owner of 
the drums a goat and one hoe, and to supply him with new 
* J. H. Driberg, Tht Lango, p. 234. 
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skins for his drums, as the old skins are presumably worn 
out with the hard usage to which they have been subjected 
in the process of ejeordsm. At night he is led back to his 
ow]i house, but the exorcizer who came to tlie rescue at die 
first instance remains for two days without food in the 
House of liNOroism, for it takes him that time to complete 
tJie exorcism* If the patient succumbs to the treatment, his 
friends submit to the will of heaven;- for they know that the 
day fone-ordainedl for him has arrived, and that Jok has sent 
his spirit to take him away. But if he survives, as he 
genei-ally does^ he is now a fully qualified exontsKer {itbanwet) 
and man of God {ajoka\ competent at any time to reveal the 
will of God to his ^vorshippe^s,^ 

Whenever Jok, in his special manifestation as Jok Nam, OTHcrEs 
desires to communicate with a mortal, he always does 30“^^“*^ 

* ueJeyflirtf] 

through one of these epileptics. When the chosen vessel by ])ersuns 
feels the old symptoms coming on, he takes his measures 
accordlt^gly. He hurries to tlie House of Exorcism, and 
there, the full force of inspiration desceriding on him, he falls 
dowm in a fit and writhes in the usual convulsions which 
attest the presence of the deity* In this divine frenay, Jok 
Nam, speaking through the mouth of the epiieptic, summons 
the person wdth whom he desires to communicate. On his 
arrival he receives the divine message from the mari or 
woman in the fit, who thereafter gradually recovers from tlie 
delirium of inspiration and remains in his right mind until 
the next time-“ 

These exoi'cizers are invariably epileptic patients Ejcorcistn&f 

and can communicate the will of Jok just like ordinary men 
and women of God who are not epileptics. In animals, 

certain cases, indeed, it is absolutely essential to consult 
them, as when a man has killed an elephant, a rhinoceroSj 
or a wart hog, and goes about in bodily fear of the ghost of 
the warthogj the elepliant, or the rhinoceros. In $uch an 
emergency the only person on earth who can relieve him of 
his terrors by laying the ghost of the animal is an epileptic*^ 

A qualified practitioner can voluntarily induce a fit of 
inspiration, that Is, of epilepsy, by dancing and other 

^ J. H. Di-iljti^, Thf pp. 

2 J?- 239 . 


^ J. 11, Dri^ierg, The p. 2^9. 

^ JT. H. Uiibcrg, ThcLufijp^ p, 239. 
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provocatives of violent excitement, and the words which in 
that state he utters arc accepted by the inquirer as the words 
of God, a revelation of Jok Nam. Hut more usually he seats 
himself calmly in the House of Exorcism and falls into a 
trance, during which his soul leaves him and visits Jok, in 
his special manifestation as Jok Orongo, from whom the 
soul obtains the requisite information. On its return to his 
body the practitioner, still in a sort of trance, communicates 
the divine message to the inquirer, and then slowly returns 
to his normal condition.^ 

But while the great god Jok is thus regarded as the 
supreme fount of wisdom, which may flow down to mortals 
through epileptics and other suitable channels, his intelligence 
would seem to be, in certain direction.s, of a limited order ; 
for the Lango think that they can outwit and overreach 
him. For example, when the men are going out to hunt, 
they take the auspices, and it may be that the omens are 
unfavourable, prognosticating, for example, that one of the 
hunters will fall a prey to a leopard. To obviate this 
calamity, they mould clay figures of a man, a woman, and 
a leopard; the leopard is represented in the act of biting 
the man, and the woman is supposed to be the man’s widow 
lamenting his death. The name of an enemy is given to 
the figure of the man, and that enemy, it is confidently 
anticipated, will be attacked and devoured by the leopard. 
This ingenious device is called “ frustrating God ” (keto Jok), 
because the wrath of God is thereby diverted from its 
proper object to another.^ Again, when the children of a 
family have died in succession, one after the other, the next 
born will be called by some such trivial or unseemly 
name as “ frog ”, “ ordure ”, and so forth. Thus dust is 
thrown in the eyes of the deity, who will not turn his atten¬ 
tion to a child so named, and thus the life of the infant will 
be saved.® From all this we may infer that in the opinion 
of the Lango their great god Jok is by no means infallible. 

To conclude this notice of Lango theology, I will quote 
the words of Mr. Driberg, our best and almost only authority 

1 J. H. Driberg, Tha Lango, p. 239. * J. II. Driberg, The Lango, pp. 

* J. H. Driberg, The Lango, pp. 144, 225. 

113 sq., 224 sg. 
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on the people. He says: "It cannot be too often em¬ 
phasized that religion is a much more important factor in 
the secular life of primitive peoples than it is with civilized 
communities—indeed, it is the most important factor of all. 
It enters into all their family and social relations, into their 
most commonplace activities and their daily occupations— 
in short, there is no aspect of native life which has not its 
religious significance, and which is not more or less con¬ 
trolled by religious rites or prohibitions. Jok is so intensely 
all-pervading that in all important events prudence compels 
that his will be ascertained, lest he be offended by an 
unintentional slight, or in order to profit by his omniscience 
in obtaining the best results of a contemplated action.** ’ 


The Dinka are another Nilotic tribe, or rather congeries TheDinka, 
of independent tribes who occupy an immense territoiy in 
the valley of the White Nile, situated chiefly on the eastern wiiheNiie. 
bank of the river and stretching from the sixth to the 
•twelfth degree of north latitude. Physically they are a 
typical Nilotic people, tall, long-legged, slender, and with a 
complexion of the deepest black. They are essentially 
a pastoral people, passionately devoted to the care of their 
numerous herds of cattle, though they also keep goats and 
sheep, and the women cultivate small quantities of millet and 
sesame. But besides the comparatively powerful tribes who 
own cattle there are some small and poor tribes who have 
no cattle and hardly till the ground, but live in the marshes 
near the river and depend largely for their support on 
fishing and hunting the hippopotamus. Their dirty evil- 
smelling villages are built on ground that scarcely rises above 
the vast reedy expanse of the marshes. The pastoral people 
naturally depend for their subsistence in great measure on 
the regular fall of rain, without which the pastures wither 
and the cattle die. Rain accordingly plays a great part in 
the religion and superstition of the Dinka.' 


* J. H. Dribcig, I'An Latigo, p. 233. 

As to the Dinka and their country, 
see “ E. de Preussenaere’s Rcisen und 
Forschungen im Gebietc dcs weissen 
and blauen Nil ”, Petennann’s Geo- 
graphisekt Mittheilungen^ Erganiungs- 
heft. No. 50 (Gotha, 1877), pp. 13 


18 G. Scliweinfurlh, Tht 

/■feart of Afrita^ Third E<liiion (Lon¬ 
don, 1878), i. 48 sqq, ; The Goldtn 
Bottgky Part III, The Dying Ged^ pp. 
iSsqq.i C.G. Scligniann,f.t».*‘Dinka”, 
in J. Ilastings, Eneyelopaedia of Re¬ 
ligion and Eihies, iv. 704 sqq. 
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The Dinka arc a deeply religious people. They worship 
a host of ancestral spirits called jok and a high god called 
Dengdit, whose name means literally “ Great Rain They 
also give him the name of Nyalich, which, literally translated, 
signifies “ in the above ”, being the locativ’c form of a word 
which means “ above It is, however, only used as a 
synonym of Dengdit. A common beginning of Dinka 
prayers is Nyalich ko h.var^ that is, ” God and our ancestors 
The phrase indicates the two main elements of which Dinka 
religion is composed, to wit, the worship of a high god and 
the worship of ancestors; and the order in which the two 
arc mentioned in the prayer is significant of their relative 
importance, for there is no doubt that the great god Dengdit 
or Nyalich ranks above the ancestral spirits {jok). He is 
believed to have created the world and established the 
present order of things, and he it is who is supposed to send 
the rain from “ the rain-place ” above, which is especially 
his home. Nevertheless in the ordinary affairs of life the 
ancestral spirits (Jok) are appealed to far oftener then 
Dengdit, and in some cases, in which the appeal is nominally 
made to Dengdit, its form seems to imply that he has been 
confused with the ancestral spirits.^ 

The Dinka have a legend that formerly earth and heaven 
were connected by a path, up and down which men used to 
pass at will, but that the path was unfortunately cut off 
under the following melancholy circumstances. Dengdit 
had a wife named Abuk. One day .she was busy making 
men and women from a bowl of fat which her husband had 
given her for the purpose; for it appears that God had 
deputed to his wife the task of creating mankind. Softening 
the fat over the fire, she moulded the figures out of it with 
her hand, just as a Dinka potter moulds moist clay. As 
each person was completed in this fashion, he or she passed 
down the road to earth; for naturally the creation of human 
kind took place in heaven, the home of God and his wife. 
Well, while she was at work, God happened to pass by, and 
seeing what she was about he warned her against her father- 
in - law or brother - in - law Lwal Burrajok, with whom the 

* C. G. Seligmatin, s.v. “Dinka”, in J. Hastings, Entydopaedia of Rtligion 
and Ethics^ iv. 707. 
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deity wag not on thoge amicable terms which might have 
been anticipated from their family relationshipn But his 
wife forgot the warning and went to the forest to fetch woodj 
leaving the bowl simmering on the fire. Just tlien Lwal 
Burrajok strolled tip, and seeing the bowh drank gome of 
the fatj spilt more of it on the ground^ and out of pure 
mischief moulded what was left of the fat into preposterous 
figures, with eyes, mouths^ and noses all bunged up and 
perfectly useless. He then went on his way, but fearing the 
wrath of his son-in-law or brother-in-law the deity, w^ho 
could not be ejipected to take in good part this travesty of 
creation, he beat a retreat down to earth by the usual road^ 

On lier return, God’s wife was horrified to find the gpiit fat 
and the misshapen figures, and she hastened to inform the 
deity of the trick which big father-in-law or brother-in-law 
had played hern God was naturally indignant and started 
in pursuit of his waggish relative by marriage. But when 
he came to tlie path leading down to earth, he found to his 
surprise that the coiuimunication had been cut and the road 
rendered irnpassable. For the culprit, anticipating pursuit, 
had persuaded a certain bird to bite througli the path 
with its bill. That was the end of the path that used to 
join earth and heaven* The bird that did thisgitat mischief 
is a little bird about the size of a wren, with red and brown 
plumage * it builds its nests in the roofs of huts and is very 
common throughout the Sudan.^ 

Shrines or temples of Dengdit appear to be scattered Shrines of 
all over the Dinka country. Most Dinka tribes have one 
shrine in their territory* At these shrines the people pre¬ 
sent offer!ngSr^ It is said that in former days a hut was 
built in every village to serve as God’s house, and that 
sacrifices wore offered at it.® Of these shrines one of the 
holiest is at Luang Deng. The Dinkas visit it in great 
numbers. Its guardians are thought to be in a special 
sense the servants of Dengdit. Only they may enter the 

shrine. Rut a man desirous of offspring may bring cattle SacrLfioea 

of csinle to 

^ S, L, Ciitnmiof, "Sub-lritiea of ^ S, L, Cumifiins, Sub-lribes of CQajrdit iii 
the Eahr-cl-Gbaial DjiikoS”,the Ealir-el-OhiiEal Dinkas 
^ the An'ithr^poiagiciil xnitiv, cf the AiUhi’Qpeta^iA 

(1904) pp. 1 S 7 -r^ _ (1904) p. 157. 

^ C. G. Seli^iTiann, ep, eit. p, 708. 
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to the shrine and offer them to Dengdit, praying that the 
desire of his heart may be granted. The door of the shrine 
is regularly kept shut, but it is opened when one of the 
animals offered to Dengdit ts slaughtered ; and, peering in 
through the doorway, the worshipper discerns in the darkness 
the shifting shapes of men and animals, and even of 
abstractions like happiness, hunger, satisfaction, and cattle- 
disease. No sacrifice is made until Dengdit has sent a 
dream to the keeper of the shrine, authorizing him to 
accept the offering, so that worshippers arc nearly always 
kept waiting for a few days till the keeper dreams his dream. 
But it rarely happens that a sacrifice is finally refused. It 
is thought that if a man be sent away without being 
allowed to sacrifice, he will soon die, or disease will attack 
his people. As the worshipper approache.s, he is accom¬ 
panied by two servants of the shrine, one on cither side. 
The animal is killed with a spear kept specially for the 
purpose, and the spirit of the victim goes to join the other 
spirits in the shrine. Before the worshipper leaves the 

shrine, one of the servants of Dengdit takes dust from the 
holy precincts, mixes it with oil, and rubs the mixture over 
the body of the devotee. Sometimes a material object, 
as a spear, may be given to a man as a sign of favour and 
a guarantee that he will obtain his wish. In front of the 
shrine a low mound of ashes has arisen through the 

cooking of many sacrifices, and on it offerings, such as 
pieces of tobacco, may be thrown. The contents of the 
lai^c intestine of the victim are scattered over and about 
this mound, and near it the worshippers thrust the branch 
of a tree called niw/i into the ground.' 

In the Shish tribe of Dinka, certain men who lived long 
Rnccstors ago were spoken of as “the sons of Dengdit”, though this 
^jfices ®^P*’®ssion docs not imply a physical relationship ; it appears 
on thdr that the Shish considered these “ sons ” as spirits that came 

graves. from above to possess certain men who became known by 

^ C. G. Seligmann, o/. (it. p. 708. Unction drawn lietween Dinka and 

Dr. Seligmann adds the following note: Nner to be erroneous, and dial the 

** According to prevailing views, this Nuer are simply a tribe of Dinka 
shrine is situated in Nuer territory, ditfering no more from other admittedly 

though it was formerly held Dinka, Dinka tribes than tlicse do among 

and there are Dinka priests at the themselves.*’ 
shrine. The writer beUeves the dis- 
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theJf fiacTi&3. Kach of tliese men is reg^arded as the ancestor 
of a Shish dan and has begorne a powerful ancestral spirit 
ijok'} of the usual type. Every year^ after the harvest has 
been reaped, ceremonies are performed at the graves of these 
merij four in number, whose names are Walkerijok, Majush, 

Mabor, and Malan. At this yearly sacrifice a man, in 
whom the ancestral spirit is supposed to be immanent, kills 
a sheep or a bull, and smears its blood and the contents of 
the large intestine on the grave in the presence of the 
descendants of the hero^ for no person but the descendants 
of the herg may take part in the rite. The flesh is boiled, 
all eat theieof^ and great care is taken not to break the 
bones, which are thrown into the river.^ 

The beliefs of the !Dinka egneeming the fate of ttie Beliefs of 
human souls {att£p) after death are apparently not always 
consistent witli each other. On the one hand they think ota fate at 
that the spirits of the old and mighty dead and the 

spirits of the recent dead exist in and around 

the villages in which their descendants live. Of these two 
sorts of spirits those of the ancient dead are the more 

powerful and energetic, and they sometimes have special 
shrines built in their honour. They are also supposed to 
have their home in the earth, in the immediate neighbour¬ 
hood of their shrines. The spirits of the recent dead (aeie/) 
are thought to be at their strongest immediately after death, 
and although funeral feasts are held for no other purpose 
than to propitiate them lest they should cause sickness and 
death, they gradually grow weaker, and in a very few 
generations may safely be forgotten. The spirits of*tho 
ancient or, as we may perhaps style them, the heroic dead 
{jhk) retain their strength and energy, and require to be 
propitiated by sacrifice. Nor are the sacrifices, offered 
to them on stated occasions sufficient to satisfy their 
craving. They accept these as their due, but they also 
make known their wants by appearing to their descendants 
In dreams and demanding that a bullock or other animal 
shall be killed ; or they may appear to a professional seer 
(fiet) and command him to deliver their message. If their 
demands are disregarded, they send sickness or bad luck, 

^ C. G. SeliymEinn, fljJ. -pp. JoE, 709. 
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and the only remedy for these ills is sacrifice. But the 
spirits of the heroic dead sickness to man¬ 

kind without warning them beforehand in dreams and visions 
of the night ; hence the usual treatment of all sickness is to 
begin by making offerings to the heroic dead or to the great 
god Dengdit, when he is confused with them.^ 

But side by side with this belief that the spirits of the 
dead are everywhere around them and mingling in the 
affairs of the living, the Dinka entertain another and 
apparently incompatible belief, that after death the human 
soul (atiep) leaves the neighbourhood of its body at the time 
of burial and passes upward to the great god Dengdit in his 
place between earth and sky, whence comes the rain from 
which the deity, as we have seen, takes his name. But the 
spirits that thus attain to the abode of Dengdit are not 
absorbed in him, for they retain their power of returning to 
earth- It is a common notion that the spirits of the ancient or 
heroic dead {jok) can pass to and from this earth to Dengdit, 
and one of the most familiar articles of Dinka faith is that 
these august beings come to every dying person to take and 
conduct his parting spirit (atiep) to its place of rest. The Niel 
Dinka believe that these angels of death, as we may call 
them, come in the form of their totem animals; for the 
Dinka are divided into totemic clans, and most of the clans 
speak of their totemic animals as their ancestors. Among 
the totemic animals, and therefore the ancestors, of the Dinka 
are snakes, crocodiles, hippwDpotamuses, lions, and foxes." 

The reverence which the Dinka entertain for Dengdit 
appears in their oaths. In small matters the Shish Dinka 
affirm the tfuth of their asseverations “ by Nyalich ”, which, 
as we have seen, is a synonym for Dengdit Among the 
Agar Dinka a form of oath is to place a spear or stick on 
the ground and jump over it, saying, “ By Dengdit, I have 
not done this thing; if I have, may my spear be speedily 
put on my grave!” This refers to the Agar custom of 
putting a man’s spear, bracelets, and shield on his grave for 
seven days. The most solemn and terrific oath of all is to 
go to the shrine of Dengdit and swear by it.* 

1 C. G. Scligroann, op. cit. p. 709. sg., 711. 

* C. G. Seligmann, op. cit. pp. 705 s C. G. Seligmann, op. cit. p. 712. 
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The need of rain for the pastures and hence for the Import 
cattle^ which are the staff of life for the Dinkaj has tended 
to invest the office of rain-malcer {dai?i) atnon^ them with mak^ 
the highest dignity and power. The men who are commonly 
called the chiefs or sheikhs of the Dinka tribes arc regularly 
rain-makers, actual or potential. . A successful rain-maker is 
supposed to be animated by the spirit of the great rain¬ 
makers of the past, and his influence is very greatj for in 
virtue of his indwelling spirit he is believed to be %viser than 
common men.^ One of these ancestral spirits supposed touerpiuEiD 
be immanent in living rain-makers of the Bor tribe is called 
Lerpin* in 1911 the rain-maker of the Bor tribe believed itioag'ht 
himself to be animated by the great and powerful spirit of ImmEncnt 
Lerpiu, and he affirmed that at his death Lerpiu would pass raia- 
into hi 3 son. There is a shrine in which Lerpiu is thought 
to reside more or less constantly. Within the hut is kept a 
very sacred spear, which also bears the name of Lorpiuj. and 
before it stands a post^ to which arc attached the horns of 
many bullocks sacrificed to Lerpiiu The ceremony which is s:icr]JiccsiLa 
intended to ensure the rainfall consists of a sacrifice offered 

prwure 

to Lerpiu for the purpose of inducing him to move Dengdit rtin. 
to send the rain ; for Lerpiu is regarded only as a mediator 
between men and the great sky-god or rain-god Dengdit. 

The ceremony takes place in spring, about Aprils when the 
new moon is a few days old. In the morning two bullocks 
are led twice round the shrine and are tied to the post by 
the rain-maker. Then the people beat drums, and men and 
women, boys and girls, ali dance round the shrine. Nothing 
further is done until the bullocks urinate, when every one 
who can get near the beasts rubs his body with the urine. 

After that all ejccept the old people go away. Presently the 
rain-maker kills the bullocks by spearing them and cutting 
their throats. While the sacrifice \$ being prepared, the 
people chant: " Lerpiu, our ancestor, we have brought you a 
sacrifice: be pleased to cause rain to fall ”. The blood of 
the sacrifice is collected in a gourd, transferred to a pot, put 
on the fire, and eaten by the old and important people of 
the clan. Some of the flesh of one bullock is put into two 
pots, cooked with much fat, and left for many months near 

^ Cr G. S^ligmann, fpr r^if^ p, 711. 
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a sacred bush {okoi), which is an essential part of the shrine, 
because the spirit of Lerpiu is believed to quit the hut and 
come to the bush during the great rain-making ceremony 
in spring. Hence the meat left in pots at the bush is no 
doubt destined for his consumption; indeed, it is expressly 
said to be intended for the ancestral spirit {Jok). But the 
meat of the other bullock is eaten the same day. The bones 
of the sacrificed bullocks are thrown away, but their horns 
arc added to the rest on the post.^ 

Sacrifices Besides the great rain-making ceremony performed at a 
central shrine, some tribes oflfer a sacrifice for rain in each 
bcfjinniiiff settlement. Among the Shish Dinka this takes place before, 
or at the beginning of, the rainy season. The old men of the 
settlement (fiai) kill a sheep, thanking and prai.sing Dcngdit. 
The victim is bisected longitudinally and horizontally, and 
the upper half is cut in pieces and thrown up into the air as 
an offering to Dengdit As the pieces fall on the ground, 
so they are left and are soon eaten by dogs and birds. The 
blood of the sacrifice is allowed to soak into the ground, but 
the rest of the meat is boiled and eaten; the bones may not 
be broken ; they are buried in the skin for seven days and 
then cast into the river. Some durra (a kind of millet) is 
boiled, thrown into the air, and then left lying on the ground 
just like the flesh of the sacrifice.* The throwing of the 
offerings, whether of flesh or of grain, up into the air is a very 
natural way of presenting them to the deity whose home is 
in the upper regions of the world. 

The The Shilluk are a Nilotic tribe or nation of the White 

^Nilotic Their country is a narrow strip on the western bank 

tribe of the' of the rivcr from Kaka in the north to Lake No in the 
White Nile. They also occupy a portion of the eastern bank, and 

their villages extend some way up the Sobat River. Their 
country is almost entirely in grass; hence cattle constitute 
their wealth and the principal object of their care, but they 
also grow a considerable quantity of durra (a species of 
millet), though not enough to support the dense population. 
The villages are built on the slight elevations which break 
the monotony of the plain. Physically the Shilluk conform 
to the Nilotic type, being tall, lean, and so dark in colour as 
1 C. G. S«ligmann,ii/.«V. pp.?* i J?. * C. G. Seligmann, op. cit. p. 71a. 
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to be almost black. The cheek-bones and lips protnide^ but 
not excessively so; the nose in general is flah bnt hl^h noses 
are not infrequent.^ 

The Shilluk bclieye in the existence of a high god whom Boiififoithe 
they call Jnok He is formless and invisible^ and^ like the ^ 

air^ he is everywhere at once ; he is far above men and even 
above Nyakangn the semi-divine ancestor of the Shillnk povvcrfui 
kings; nevertheless it is only through Nyakang, as mediator 
or intercessorj that men can approach him, for by sacrificing N^jikau^, 
to Nyakang they induce liim to move Jnok to send rain. 
Although the name of Juok occurs in many greetings^ as 
in the phrase^ “May Juok guard youl” J^^ok\ and 

although a sick man may, like Job, remonstrate with the 
deity, crying out, “Why, O Juok?” {Er ra yet it seems 

doubtful whether he is ever worshipped directly; and although 
some Shilluk may vaguely associate the dead with him, this 
feeling does not seem to imply any dogma concerning the 
abode and state of the dead. There is an undefined but 
general belief that the spirits of the dead are about every- the 
where, and til at sometimes they come to their descendants Lhc'spLr^s 
ill dreams and help them in sickness or give them good fifthscLiiad. 
counseL Yet, though, in the case of important men the 
funeral rites are neitlier short nor lacking in ceremony, never¬ 
theless there is no such considerable worship of ancestral 
spirits among the Shilluk as there is among the Dinka. 

The explanation is probably to be found in the concentra¬ 
tion of the religion of the Shilluk on the worship of Nyakang 
and of the divine kings in wdiom the spirit of Nyakang is 
’believed to be incarnate. Thus, while the Dinka commonly 
attribute sickness to the action of an ancestral spirit, the 
Shilluk regard the entrance of the spirit of one of their 
divine kings into the patient's body as the moat usual cause 
of illness. But probably it is only the ancient kings who 
are imagined to afflict people in this manner. Be that 
as it may, the practical religion of the ShlUulc at the present 
time is the worship of Nyakang.^ 

^ C. G, Seligmann, TAt Y 4SS ; D. WestcrrtiMLfl, TVidf 

N^ai-ajj^ a?itf fAi Uiviiie Firr^J- 0/ (Ae Piopie- (BerlEn, 1912), yp. sjt-XKii]. 

SAtU«A {London, Ipll), p, 217 j iti, ^ C. G. Seti^ann., TAs C^di of 
S.Vy ^^^ShillLik”, in J. HasLirips, En- a^id Di-amti King^ of tkt 

cychpitsdia of RAi^hn xL SMUuA (London, p. 220 ; id,^ 
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The Shilluk conception of Juok is thus explained by 
a Catholic missionar}', Father Hofmayr; “The fundamental 
idea of the Shilluk word Juok is that of a Being who is 
unfathomable and unknown; to whom is iiscribed everything 
that is gigantic and beyond the reach of human understand¬ 
ing ; who stands high above the spirits of the dead and the 
evil spirits, to which he abandons the world, and who thus 
has nothing to oppose him. The good and evil that befall 
mankind are both attributed to him, for he is the Creator, 
the Punisher of Sins, and the Author of Death. For the 
rest, he dwells high above and troubles himself not about 
mankind ; good and bad luck he has committed to the care 
of the subordinate spirits. Hence, once born into the world— 
the only good turn which the Shilluk acknowledges that he 
owes to Juok—the ordinary man is no longer dependent 
on him ; indeed, since ever3’thing comes to him from his 
ancestors and he knows Juok only as an avenger, he feels 
under no obligation whatever to do any reverence to his 
Creator and Lord. It is very seldom that he mentions the 
name of Juok, and then only in three forms of greeting, on 
arrival, ‘Juok has brought you’, ‘Juok has kept you’; and 
again at parting, ‘Juok guide you.’ 

“To Juok, too, is ascribed anything wonderful or 
monstrous. So, for example, when Halley’s comet was 
seen here in full splendour, it was immediately entitled Juok 
or Juok’s Star. When the first great Nile steamers passed 
by the lands of the Shilluk, the people said, ‘ Such ships can 
no man make: they are the handiwork of Juok’. 

“ Lastly, the word Juok is mentioned in cases of sickness, 
and death; at such times the Great Spirit appears only as 
the avenger of past sins. Thus, they say, ya da Juok, ‘ I am 
sick’, or anake Juok, ‘He is dead’. Only on such an 
occasion is an offering made, and that is done, not to show 


s.v, “Shilluk”, in J. Hastings, En- 
cytlopaedia ef Religion and Ethics, oti. 
459, 462. Compare W. Hofmayr, 
“ Religion der Sdiilluk”, Aniktvpos, 
vi. (1911) pp. 120 sqq.\ D. Wester- 
maun, The Shilluk People, pp. xxxix 
sqq. Father Hofmayr spells Juok’s 
name as Cuok, and Nyakang’s name 
as Nykang. Mr. Westermann spells 


Jack’s name as Jwok and Nyakang’s 
name os Nyikang. For the sake of 
uniformity I have adopted the spellings 
Juok and Nyakang throughout, even 
in quoting from Father Hofmayr. As 
to Nyakang and the divine kings of 
the Shilluk, see also The Golden 
Bough, Part III. The Dying Cod, 
pp. 17 sqq^ 
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reverence to the deity, but only to appease the spirit, and 
that in a mood of sorrow and dejection that accords well 
with the circumstances. If after such an offering the sick 
man recovers^ string$ of beads are tied round his feet, the 
cure is ascribed to Nyakang^s intercession with Juok, and the 
convalescent belongs to the class of persona who are dedicated 
to King Nyakang. . * . 

“As to the essence of Juok, he that is, wind or The 

spirit, able to be present everywhere, invisible, from whose 
hand everything has proceeded and can proceed. This 
Being can assume different shapes at pleasure, but he does 
not do so, at least not since the great kings have become 
his intermediaries, 

the question where this great Being dwells, the The abode 
Shilluk answers, e (t he is above^ in the air, ajjove the 
clouds, there he has a great house;, there he lives, old and 
alone. Though the Shilluk stands at a lower level than the 
Mohammedans to whom he was once subject, he does not 
think, at least he does not speak, of life in the other world 
after so sensuous a fashion as his former rulers. When the 
sun is passing the highest point in the sky^ it is said that he 
is going under Juok^s house. Juok can certainly choose 
different places of abode, yet he does not do so and is 
usually at home, just like the elders of the Shilluk, who love 
to be in repose. He only comes to earth when something 
is to be created or when he visits the villages with sickness 
and death* What this Great Spirit does at other times, the 
Shilluk know not. Their notion of him is modelled on the 
.mode of life of their aged chiefs, who, lacking nothing, pass The idfii 
their time in gossip. Of old, after the creation, men often 
got speech of God. Nyakang was the first and last Shilluk an that of 
who conversed with the Great Spirit. Since he vanished 
from the earth, Juok has not deigned to deal directly with 
mankind, but does everything at the intercession of that 
first king.” ^ 

Of the creation of mankind the Shilluk tell the followingsbilluk 
story. They say that Juok, the Creator, moulded all ir^en 
out of earth, and that while he was engaged in the work of men hy 
creation he wandered about the wO'rld. In the land of the ^ 

1 W, Hofrtiftyr, “ Religion tier SthiLuk", vi. (t^n) pp. isi 
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whites he found a pure white earth or sand, and out of it he 
fashioned white men. Then he came to tlie land of 
and out of the mud of the Nile he made red or brown men. 
Lastly, he came to the land of the Shilluks, and finding there 
black earth he created black men out of it The way in 
which he modelled men was this. He took a lump of earth 
and said to himself, “ I will make man, but he must be able 
to walk and run and go out into the fields, so 1 will give 
him two long legs, like the flamingo”. Having done so, he 
thought again, “The man must be able to cultivate his 
millet, so I will give him two arms, one to hold the hoc, 
and the other to tear up the weeds So he gave him two 
arms. Then he thought again, “ The man must be able to 
see his millet, so I will give him two eyes So two eyes 
he gave .him. Next he thought to himself, “The man must 
be able to eat his millet, so I will give him a mouth ”. So 
a mouth he gave him. After that he thought within himself, 
“The man must be able to dance and speak and sing and 
shout, and for these purposes he must have a tongue ”. And 
a tongue he gave him accordingly. Lastly, the deity said 
to himself, “ The man must be able to hear the noise of the 
dance and the speech of great men, and for that he needs 
two ears ”. So two ears he gave him, and sent him out into 
the world a perfect man. ^ 

juokoftbe It is clear that Juok, the God of the Shilluk, is identical 
cornered name and nature with the Jok of the Lango.” But 

with Jok of while both names agree with the jok of the Dinka, they 

meaning, since in the Dinka language jol: 
Dmkn. signifies, not a great God and Creator, but the spirit of a 
dead ancestor. From this it might perhaps be inferred that, 
if we could trace back the history of the Shilluk Juok and 
of the Lango Jok far enough, we should find that both these 
great Gods were men who had been deified after death. It 
may be so, but the analogy of African Sky-gods or Supreme 
Beings in general is against the hypothesis. For we have 

' W. Hofmayr, ‘‘Religion dcr also that tlie word in the sense 
Schillnk”, AtUkropos, vi. (1911) pp. both of shadow and of the human 
128 sq, I hare cited this story of soul is common to the Lango and the 
creation elsewhere {Folk-lore in the Shilluk languages. See J. H. Driberg, 
Old Testament, i, 22 sq.). The Lango, pp. 228 sqq. ; D. Wester. 

* Above, pp. 292 sqq. It is notable mann, The Shilluk People, p. xlv. 
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seen that for the most part the high gods or Supreme 
Beings are sharply distinguished from the ancestral spirits 
not only in name but in function; for while the task of 
creating the world and man is usually assigned to the high 
god, who generally dwells in the sky, or at all events in the 
upper region of the air, the work of carrying on what wc may 
call the ordinary business of the world is commonly supposed 
to be deputed to the spirits of the dead ; for it is from them 
that the African for the most part imagines that he experi¬ 
ences both good and evil, and it is they accordingly whom 
he feels bound to propitiate by prayer and sacrifice, while the 
Creator, having retired from the active conduct of affairs and 
committed it to the inferior spirits, is supposed to exercise 
little or no direct influence on human life and accordingly 
receives but scanty worship from his creature man. The 
meaning of the names of African Supreme Beings is com¬ 
monly unknown or disputed ; but it is significant that among 
not a few tribes of Eastern Africa the name of the high Tho names 
god undoubtedly signifies Sun, Sky, or Rain,' while other jjjgh gods: 
tribes of Eastern Africa and many tribes of Northern Nigeria 
positively identify their Supreme God with the Sun, whether vt^uTo' 
they call him by the name of the Sun or not* So far as Sky, 
they go, these facts support the view that African Sky-gods 
or Supreme Beings in general are not deified ancestors, but 
simply personifications of the great celestial phenomena, 
whether the sky, or the rain, or the sun. 


* Sun among theWngala, the Wafipa, 
the Wapare, the Wachagga, and the 
Nandi; Sky among most of the Suk ; 
Kain among the Masai, the Dinko, and 
some of the Suk. See above, pp. 197, 
201-203, 205-207, 211, 281 (as to the 


Sun); p. 288 (as to the Sky); pp. 277, 
288, 304 (as to the Rain). 

* ^e above, pp. 122-124. (aa to the 
tribes of Northern Nigeria), 170 jy. (as 
to the Barotse), 173 Jf.(as to theL^yi), 
compare p, 279 (as to the Kavirondoj. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE WORSHH* OF EARTH AMONG THE ARYAN PEOrLES 
OF ANTIQUITY 

§ I. The Worship of Earth ixmoug the Vedic Indians 

ihc^v^’ic treated in previous chapters of the jJcrsonificJLtion 

Eanh. and worship of the sky, we may next proceed to examine 
the corresponding personification and worship of the earth, 
th« Sky- which in the physical world is in a sense the counterpart of 
Kfoihor^* mytl\olog>' the Earth, regarded as a person, 

wise hardly is often conceivcd of as the wife of the Sky-god, Wc 
fu^^ic have seen that among the ancient Aryans of India the Sky 
mythology, and Earth were thus personified as husband and wife under 
the names of Dyaus and PpthivI, the father and mother 
of all living creatures.* But apart from her association as 
a wife with tlie Sky-god, the Earth-goddess PrithivI appears 
to have played a very small part in Vedic religion. She is 
praised alone in a short hymn of the Rig-veda^ but in it 
she is hardly regarded as an Earth-goddess pure and simple ; 
for, though she is said to quicken the earth, she is also 
ihTSith. described as wielding the thunder-bolL In the Athartui- 
goddess veda^ \^hich is a much later collection of hymns than the 
15 /lsul^n- Rig-veda and was not at first recognized as canonical,® 
there is a long and beautiful hymn addressed to the Earth- 

* Alx>ve, pp. 22 sqq. is decide<lly later in language than the 

* Rifl-veda, v. 84; JJymns of the Kigveda^ but earlier than the 
JUgveda^ translated by R- T. H. Griffith manat. It roust have been in existence 
(Benares, 1889-1892), vol. i. p. 30T. os a collection by 600 ac., but was 

» The Imperial Gauttur of India, a long time in attaining to canonical 
The Indian Empire (Oxford, J909), rank. It was, however, recognired 
U. 229, The writer (Professor A. A. as the fourth Veda by the second 
Macdonell) says that “the A{harvaz>eda century B.c.“ 
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g;oddess.^ In it we read: “The Earth is the mother and I 
am the son of the Earth: Parjanya is the father; may he 
nourish us ] ” ^ and again i “ Reverence be paid to the 
Earth, the wife of Parjanya, to her who draws her richness 
from showers Here it will be noticed that the husband 
of the Earth-goddess is not the Sky-god Dyaus;but Parjanyaj 
who appears to be a personification of the rain-cloud.'* In 
the same hymn we read ; “ O Mother Earth, kindly set me 
down upon a well-founded place t With (father) Heaven 
co-operating, O thou wise one, do thou place rne into happi¬ 
ness and prosperity ! ^ But the greater part of the long 
hymn is devoted to a description of the physical earth 
with its hills and snowy mountains and plains, its seas and 
rivers, ita forests, and its races of men and animals. As to 
the inhabitants of the earth the poet says, addressing the 
goddess: “ The mortals born of thee live on thee, thou 
supportest both bipeds and quadrupeds. Thine, O Earth, 
are these five races of men, of mortals^ upon whom the rising 
sun sheds undying light with his rays. These creatures 
all together shall yield milk for us j do thou, O Earth, give 
us the honey of speech t Upon the firm broad earth, the 
all-begetting Mother of the plants, that is supported by 
(divine) law, upon her^ propitious and kind, may we ever pass 
our lives 1 , . . Upon the earth men give to the gods the 
sacrifice, the prepared oblation ; upon the earth men live 
pleasant lives by food. May this Earth give us breath and 
Jifsj may she cause me to reach old age I** ^ Once more we 
read in the hymn: “The earth upon whom the noisy 
mortals sing and dance, upon whom they fight, upon whom 
resounds the roaring drum, shall drive forth our enemies, shall 
make us free from rivals I'''' Throughout the hymn the poet 
never loses sight of the material nature of the earth ; its 
mythical or religious aspect he touches on very lightly ; the 
personification is. very slight and perfectly transparent. 

^ yj xiL 1 ; Ilyifi-ns qf ^ KIT. 1 . 63 , II;i^iKi 

CifflnsiHiled by M. &f the- Aihitma-vtsl^y traiiaJatKl by 

Blaomfield (OKfot^, [ 5 i>. t57’-2o 5 M. DIoomfieldj y. 207, 

[Smyed Bonis of He EaSt^ vol, kUI,). “ AHan/a^An, xli. 1. 15, I?, 

^ J. Muir, Texfs, 33 ; ^ ika Aihartis--veda, 

{London, 1S84) p. 33. translated by M, EloomEi-ld, p. 201. 

^ J. Mair, ix. ^ Afiayva-^da^ Kii. I. 4I ; 

^ A, A, Macdoncll, Vsdk Nyiholegy fif Ho trandated by 

{Sn-assbnrgT 1S57), p. 83^ M- Bloomfield^ p- 304. 
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By a natural train of thought Mother Karth, who gives 
birth to men, is conceived to take her dead sons back to her 
bosom. In a funeral hymn of the Rig-veda the poet, 
addressing a dead man, speak.s tlui.s: 

Betide thee to the Ar/ of Ettrl/i the Mother^ of Earthy far-spremtin^^ 
very kind and ferocious. 

Younji' dame^ 7000fsoft unto the f^uerdon-f'htct\ may she preterm-e thee 
fi-om Destruction.” 

Then turning to Earth herself, the poet proceeds: 

“ Hean'e thyself Earthy nor press thee do^omoard hea^dly ; afford him 
easy access^ gently tending him. 

Earthy as a mother wraps her skirt atnntt her childy so cen'er him.” • 


§ 2. T/ic Wonhip of Earth among the Ancient GreeA's’ 


In ancient Greece, as in ancient Indi.*!, the worship of 
Earth as a goddess was not an important element of the 
national religion, unless indeed we regard Demetcr as an 
Earth-goddess, for unquestionably Demcter was one of the 
most important, as well as among the most stately and 
beautiful, figures in the Greek pantheon. But she was a 
godde.ss of the com rather than of the earth.’’ The true 
Greek goddess of the Earth was Gaia or Gc, whose name 
means nothing but the actual material earth, and is con¬ 
stantly used in that sense by Greek writers from the earliest 
to the latest times. Hence in her case the personification 
is open and unambiguous; the veil of mythic fancy is too 
thin and transparent to conceal the physical basis of the 
goddess. 

But if the Earth-goddess never received a large share of 
Greek‘worship, she played an important part in the scheme 
of Greek mythology as expounded by the poet Hesiod in 
his Theogony. According to him. Broad-bosomed Earth, as 


I Rigjvedoy x. 18. 10, 11 ; Hymns 
of the /tigvedoy translated by R. T. H. 
Griffith, vol. iv. p. 139. On this beauti¬ 
ful hymn, see H. Zimmer, Altindisehes 
Leben (Berlin, 1879), pp. 404-407. 

> For details on this subject, sue 
Preller - Robert, Grieckisthe Alytho- 
logit\ i. (Berlin, 1894), pp. 632 sqq .; 
Drexler, s.v. "Gaia", in W. H. 
Roficher’s AusfiihrHckes Ltxikmt dtr 


griechiseken and romischen Mythologity 
i. 1566; Eitrem, s.v, “Gaia", in l*auly- 
Wissowa, Real'Etuykhpddit der elas- 
sisthen Altertnmswissenschafty vii. l. 
467 ;*L. R. Famcll, Cults of the 

Gruk States, iii. i sqg., 307 sgg. 

* Sec The Golden Bough, Part V. 
Spirits of the Com and of the Wild, 
i. 35 sqq. 
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he calls her, was the Erst beings that came into existence 
after the primeval chaos. She was older than the sky^ 
indeed she gave birth to the starry sky, he was her first¬ 
born ; and afterwards she brought forth the mountains and 
the sea. All these, apparently, she was thought to have 
produced of herself without the assistance of any male power. 
But thereafter, she mated with the Sky, her own ofiTspring, 
and from thefr union were born Ocean and the Titansd 
For tlie poet distinguished the sea, by which he probably 
meant the Mediterranean, from the great ocean lying beyond 
the Pillars of Hercules^ of which adventurous mariners had 
brought back tales of wonder to the Greeks of the home¬ 
land, and of which rumours liad reached even the poet- 
husbandman Hesiod among the quiet dells of Helicon. Yet 
husbandman as he was, and author of the oldest extant 
treatise on husbandry, Hesiod appears to have felt little 
tenderness or respect for the Earth-goddess on whom he 
depended for his livelihood ; perhaps the land about Ascra, 
his native tow^n, was hard and stony, and yielded but a 
scanty harvest to the plough and the sickle; Certainly he 
grumbled at Ascra, which he described as " a wretched 
vilEagCj bad in winter, disagreeable in summer, good at no 
time It stood on the top of a bilk exposed to all the 
winds that blow ; by the second century of our era the 
place had fallen into utter decay and nothing worth mention¬ 
ing remained in it but a single tower. The solTtaiy tower 
still crowns tile summit of the hill, a fat-seen landmark, and 
the hill-side is still stony and rugged.^ So perhaps after all 
the bard had some ground for complaining of the niggardli¬ 
ness of the goddess and for paying her out in the uncompli¬ 
mentary verses which he wrote about her. Certainly he 
represents her in a very ijnamiable light as hard^ cruel, 
and treacherous. ■ For did she not instigate her offspring, 
the Titans, to attack and mutilate their own father while he, 
quite unsuspecting, lay quiet with her in bed ? Did she not 
even provide the weapon with w^hich the dastardly outrage 
was perpetrated on the deity by his unnatural son ? ^ 

^ I-Icsiod, 116^38. commentary (vdL v. pp. 149 Jy.). 

^ and Days^ 639 * Htsio( 3 , Thco^t^, 159-1S2. Sec 

^ PaiisaoirtS, i)f, 3.9. 2, with ray fiboipej pp. 36 sq. 
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A far more fav’ourable portrait of the Earth-goddess, 
and one which probably harmonized much better with Greek 
notions and sentiments about her, is painted by the author 
of the Homeric hymn addressed to “ Earth, the Mother of 
All In English it runs thus : 

‘‘ PU of Earthy Mother of Ally of her the firmfoundctiy 

Eldest of bein^y her who feeds all that in the world exists; 

All things that go upon the sacred land and on the sea. 

And all that Jiyy all they are fed from thy latunty. 

By thecy O Qneeny are men blessed in their chihlren, blessed in their 
crops ; 

Thine it is to give life and to take it back 

Efvm moi-tal men. Happy is he whom thou in heart 

Dost honour graciously; he hath all things in plenty. 

For him his fruitful land is big with corUy and his meads 
Abound in caitlcy and his house is full of gooil things. 

Such men do rule in righteousness a city of fair women. 

Great wealth euui riches wait on them; 

Their sons e.xult in joyance ever new ; 

In Jlorid troofs their maidens blithesomely 

Do sport and skip about the meadows lush with flowers. 

Such are tluy whom thou dost honoury Goddess reveredy 
0 bounteous Spirit. 

Hotly Mother of GodSy Sfouse of the StatTy Skyy 
Anti graciously for this my song bestosv on me 
Substance enOt/gh for hearfs ease. So shall I not forget 
To hymn thee in another layf ' 

Hundreds of years later a like feeling of reverence and 
affection for the Earth-goddess was expressed by Plutarch 
with that simple piety and transparent sincerity which 
characterize all the writings of that excellent and lovable 
man. He says: “ Fire receives barbaric honours among 
the Medes and Assyrians, who out of fear think to acquit 
themselves of the obligations of religion by worshipping the 
destructive rather than the venerable aspects of nature j but 
the name of Earth is dear, I ween, and precious to every 
Greek, and it is a custom handed down to us by our fathers 
to revere her like any other deity”.* 

But if in the historical ages of Greece the public worship 
of Earth was comparatively rare and unimportant, there are 
some grounds for thinking that it must have been very 

^ Homeric nymtuy%xx,{^^. 2 <^fi sq.y * PluUrcb, De facie in orbe lunae, 

ed. Allen and Slices). xxii. 14. 
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ancient. The three ^reat seats of the national religion were TEi« 
Dodona^ Delphi, and Olympia, and at all of them the 
worship of tJic Earth-goddess would seem to have been i>adQta. 
established in antiquity. At Do dona the main objects of 
religious reverence were certainly Zeus and his oracular oak, 
but side by side with them the Earth-goddess appears to 
have shared the homage of the pilgrims who flocked to the 
shrine. For the priestesses, who perhaps bore the title of 
Doves, are said to have chanted the verses : 

Zitis fl'ilf, Zsif^ ij, Zsus shalf Q grmi Zens/ 

The Earth yidds fruits^ ihe^^efoye ^iorify Afotker Ettr/h 

At Delphi the oracle is said to have belonged to Poseidon Tije orvieie 
and Earth long before it was taken over by Apollo, and the 
tradition ran that the Earth-goddess delivered her oracles in 
person, while Poseidon employed a mere human being as 
his interpreter and intermediary.*^ In a hymn to Apollo, 
which was discovered by the French in their excava¬ 
tions at Delphi, there is an allusion to the peaceful dis¬ 
placement of Earth by Apollo when be came from Tempe 
to take possession of the oracle.^ The poet Aeschylus, a 
high authority on the religious traditions of his country, 
represents the Pythian priestess at Delphi as praying first 
of all to Earth, and calling her the first who ever gave 
oracles at the shrine.'^ Among her pi^edictions she is said 
to have prophesied that Cronus would be dethroned by his 
own son, that Zeus would vanquish the Titans with the help 
of the Cyclopes, and that Metis would bear a son who 
should be the lord of heaven.^ Down to the time of Plutarch 
the ancient goddess had a sacred precinct at Delphi to the 
south of the great temple of Apollo.^ The frowning cliffs 
above Delphi and the deep glen below might naturally 
mark out the spot as a fit seat for a sanctuary and oracle 
of Earth. Nowhere else in Greece, unless it be at the foot 


^ K. 12 . IP. PiLiisiin[[is 

hcL-c assumes that ihe ]^rieste33*s Wei's 
called Doves. Eul perhaps tie iOli- 
understood a tradition, recorded by 
Herodotus (ij. 55 ), that the omclc at 
Dtxlocifl was founded in ohedieuce to 
the bidding of a blAick dove, which 
dew from Thelxa in Eyypt to Dodotlft, 
and there, perching an an oak, spoke 
VOL. r 


with n hiinitin voice. Cti'jiipare my 
note on L'auKaniaK, vii. 21. £ {vol. iv. 
pp. 149 J^.). 

® Pawsanuts, V,. 5. 6. 

^ Tidtfiiii de C&ireifoadaisri HfRi- 
niqtif.^ svii. 

* Acscbylus, Emn&^ndttf I 

ApnlloilurQS, i. 1, 5, t. 2.1, i. 3, d. 
Plutarch, De I^ihiac eracuUs^ 17. 
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of the tremendous precipices down which the water of the 
Styx falls or dribbles in Arcadia, has Nature thus wrought 
as with an artist’s hand to impress on the spectator’s mind 
so deep a sense of awe and solemnity. Indeed, in antiquity 
some philosophers attempted to explain the oracle at Delphi 
by a theory that the priestes.s was inspired by certain 
physical exhalations or vapours due to the nature and 
configuration of the ground, and they traced the decadence 
of the oracle in their own time to a decrease or cessation of 
the exhalations consequent on changes in the crust of the 
earth brought about by natural causes, such as heavy rains, 
thunderbolts, and above all, earthquakes. Plutarch, who 
seems to have inclined to accept this view, compares the 
exhaustion of the oracular vein to the exhaustion of the 
silver mines in Attica, and of the copper mines in Euboea, 
and to the frequent intermittcnce in the flow of hot 
springs. On this attempt to reconcile science with religion 
one of the interlocutors in Cicero’s dialogue on divination 
pours scorn. ‘‘ You might think ”, says he, “ that they were 
talking of wine or pickles, which go off with time ; but what 
length of time can wear out a power divine ? ” * 

In the great sanctuary of Zeus at Olympia there was an 
altar of the Earth-goddess made of ashes, and the tradition 
ran that of old the goddess had an oracle on the spot.® 
Some miles from the site of the ancient Aegae in Achaia 
there was a sanctuary of Earth, who here bore the title of 
Broad-bosomed. At this sanctuary an oracle of Eartli sub¬ 
sisted down to the second century of our era. The priestess 
drank bull’s blood, and under its influence descended into 
the oracular cave. She was bound to remain chaste during 
her tenure of office, and before she entered on it she might 
not have known more than one man. The bull’s blood 
which inspired a chaste priestess was supposed to act like 
poison on one who had not kept her vow.* Similarly, the 
prophetess of Apollo Diradiotes at Argos drank the blood 
of a sacrificial lamb once a month as a means of inspira¬ 
tion before she prophesied in the name of the god. The 

* Plutarch, Dt de/ectu oracuhruw, * Fausanias, vii. 25. 13 ; Pliny, 
40 Cicero, De divinatione, i. 19. Nat, Hist, xxviii. 147. The two 
38. i. 36. 79, ii. 57. 117. accounts supplement each other. 

^ Fauganias, v, 14. lO. 
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lamb was sacrificed by nighty atid the prophetess, like the 
priestess of Earth near Aegac, had to abstain from all 
intercourse with the other sex.^ At Sparta there were two 
sanctuaries of Earth,^ 'I’here was an altar to Earth at 
Tegea in Arcadia,^ and another at Phlya in Attica, 

where she bore the title of the Great Goddess/ In 

the great sanctuary of Olympian Zeus at Athens, where 
the lofty columns which have survived the wreck of ages 
arc among the most imposing monuments of ancient 
Greece, there was a precinct of Olympian Earth, where 
the ground was cloven to the deptli of a cubit Tradition 
ran that in Deucalion’s time the water of the great 

floodj which submerged almost the whole of Greece,, all 

flowed away down this seemingly in sign! Scant drain.'' This 
sanctuary of Earth is mentioned by Thucydides as one proof 
of the antiquity of the city in that quarter/ Thus, if the 
shrines of the Eaith-goddess were neither numerous nor 
splendid, the traditions associated with them point to the 
great age of her worship in Greece, Perhaps the Greeks 
took it over from the aborigines whom they conquered or 
exterminated. 

About the manner of the- worship which they offered Mode of 
to her we know very little. The victims sacrificed to her 
would seem to have been black. In Homtr we read of the in Greece, 
sacrifice of a black ewe lamb to Earth, and of a white male 
lamb to the Sun 1 ^ black yearling lambs were sacrificed sacrificed 
to Subterranean (Chthonian) Earth and Subterranean ' 
(Chthonian) Zeus for die crops on the twelfth day of the 
month Lenaeon in the Island of Myconos and at Marathon 
a goat entirely black was sacrificed to Earth “at the oracle '* 
on the tenth day of the month ElapheboHon, and a cow in 
calf was offered to her “ among the acres ” at another time 
of the year, but the colour of the cow is not mentioned.^ 

^ Plfluafttvsos, ti. 24. ir iii. i?4 ; Cli. Mktict, RfamV lih}-- 

* Ffiusaniaa, ul. ii. 9, iiL r2. -S- 

^ PaiiBanias, viiL 4S. S. Uo. 7^4i P'^1^5 J-L. Kjelien, 

* PaLnanEas, i. 31, 4. I 

* PaiLflaniai, i, iS, 7, No. 4. ™l. i. y. 14. 

® Thucyditles, ii. 15. 

^ Homer, f/iitd, ill. 103 j?- ** J. tie PiQtt, L. Zielncn, LvjifJ 

^ G, DiLtenbccgi;r, GriKcamm No. val. 1. 

Ftrtitjft Grasiaiitm 1 024, VOl. p. 48, fipl. B. 
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The sacr[fice onci'etj to her for tlic croji.'j 311 Mycotios 
proves that she supposed to quicketi; the seed in 

the ground, ^vliich was a very natural fuiictiott for an 
Eartli-god dess to perform. The .same iti fore nee tnay be 
drawji from the epithet, h'ruit-boaring, which was applied to 
her botli at Athens and at Cy^iicus. At Athctis the name 
of the goddess witli this epithet is engraved on llio rock 
of the Acropolis, and the inscription, which is still legible,, 
informs us that it was carved in compliance with an oracled 
Near this inscription on the Acropolis there was an image 
of Earth praying to Zeus for rain," from which wc may 
perhaps infer that the goddess was involmd to intercede 
with Zeus for rain in time of drought The image may 
have represented her in the act of emerging from the rock 
and stretching her arms iipivavd, u'hilc a great part of her 
body remained under ground, fii tins attitude she is often 
depicted on Greek vases ami on a wcil-lcnown terra-cotta 
relief, in which the goddess is represented with lier head and 
shoulders only above ground, holding up the infant Erich- 
thonius to his mother Athene in presence of Poseidon, whose 
fishy tail givea him the appearance of a merman.* The 
conception of Earth as a power able both to fertilisf.e the 
ground and to bestow offspring on men appears to be 
indicated by her association with Green Demeter, and by 
the epithet of Nursiug-mother bestow’ed on 

her at a sanctuary which was dedicated to lier and to Green 
Demeter, near the entrance to the Acropolis at Athens.* 
Erichthonius is said to have been born from the earth, and 
very appropriately he is reported to have been the first to 
sacrifice to the Earth-goddess under the title of Nursing- 
motheq and to set up an altar to her on the Acropolis out 
of gratitude for his upbringing.'" The Athenian lads used 

^ A. UH-mtiietster, /yt'niiiiriiiRy c/es 

A it^rlmns^ i. 45 3 , fifi', 53 ^ 1 
W. 11 . UiBclier, Auifithrlkhsi L^oriimi 

i&gii-y i. coll. 1577*1573, fign *1 Ar in 
Ilut lei'cjid of Lhc birth of ErlcJithonuis 
Irom Llic earth, ste ApolloJoiTVS, Ul. 
14^ S' 

^ PimsftTiwa, i. 3. 

^ Suidasj j,^'. K^>ilp^>Tp^^ffts, 


^ Cer-futl 

iii. Ko, 166 : K, S. Holiftrts nnd 
E. A. Ganldtif, iP Cmk 

Rpigraphyi Tjurt II, (Cairtbrtdgt^ 1905), 
No. 34 Sh PP‘ 4^1 Tfic epithet 
Frail-b&vfiPE applied t?D Earth at 
Cyikufi is htvown ham an inscriptiotir 
Sec L. R. Feirtielh CuHt e>f ihi^ 
i^ia^£St 3v. -91, quoting BuiUtin dc 
Cpf-t^tsponsiatireheN^ni^uefl^^^i p.454. 
® Fausanias, h 24. 3, 
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to sacrifice to the NufsJng-mother on the Acropoli.s;^ and 
in a fragmentary Inscription found on the Acropolis the 
sacrifice of a pig to Earth the Nursing-mother appears fo be 
prescribed,^ Aristophanes represents the Athenian women 
praying to Demeter and Earth the Nursing-mother at 
the festival of the Thesmophoria.® Not far from the joint 
sanctuary of Earth and Green Dcmeter, wdiose epithet of 
Green refers to the green sprouting corn3 there ’ivas a sanc¬ 
tuary of the Furies near the AreopagnSn and in it were 
Statues of Earth, Pluto, and Hermes. Here sacrifices were 
offered both by Athenians and foreigners, but especially 
by persons who had been acquitted at the bar of the 
Areopagus* Curiously enough, persons who had been 
wrongly supposed to be dead, and for whom funeral rites 
had been performed, were not allowed to enter this sanctuary 
of the Furies;'' 


The Earth-goddess was often invoked in solemn oaths„ 
along wdth other deities, especially Zeus and the Sun, to 
witness the truth of an asseveration. Thus wheri .Agamemnon 
solemnly swore that he had not approached Briseis while 
she was his prisoner, be sacrificed a boar to Zeus, and 
loolcing up to heaven called upon Zeus, the Earth, the Sun, 
and the Furies to be his witnesses that he did not lie.^ 


And in the Odyssey Calypso swears to Ulysses by “ Earth, 
and the wide Sky above, and the down-trkkling water of 
Styx that she meant hira no harm/ An AetoHan oath 
was by Zeus, the Earth, and the Sun/ In Chersonesus^ 
a Greek city of the Crimea, the citizens took an oath of 
loyalty to their c]t}\ swearing by Zeus, the Earth, the Sun, 
the Virgin, the gods and goddesses of Olympus, and the 
heroes who protected the city and the country and the 
walls.*' In a treaty of alliance between the cities of Diems 


li. No. 4^11, ]inc& £S s^. 

- Carpus ItiSi-ripRasniiSi AtikarutH^ 
i, No, 4. 

^ Aristoptianeii, Th^simphar, 257 

^ P[]iii^nia&, i. 2 ^. 6. 

^ ITcsychinS, s,it, 
citing Polcmo iis his authoiicy. 

Momer, VLj£. 

^ Homer, Okyssty, v, 184-1^17. 


" G. TXttcnLici^cr, /ns^rip- 

HQinsai- Gi'Si'.i-'ai stin- No, I ? 1 vol. 
iii, p, 3^7 ; CH. Miclicl, Recndl tVJn- 
siApti^S Nn, 1421, p. 

^ G. Dillenlt*i'£er, Syik^ htscrip'- 
iiomim No, 3^0, vol. i. 

pp. 535, |£6 i- Ch. Midiel, Razti&il 
liiseripHaiis Grsrquss^ No. 13(6, pp- 
® 75 i The VitgifL w'Afc ft deity 

worshipped in Chersonc!iii&, vHere she 
had a annctiiQry. See Strs-ho, vii. 4. 3, 
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and CiioSiiU!! in Crf:£c the atiles tonh a treEnecuh^us oath of 
hdelity by Heslia of the l^rytiuicnm, and Zeuii (JJenJ of tile 
Market-place, Eind 'rallacati Zeus (Den), and the Uetphiniaii 
Apollo, and Athene the Guii-rdiEU] of the City, and the 
Foetian Apollo, and Latona, and Artetnia, and Arctt, and 
Aphrodite, and nermeft, and the Son, and Bi-itoinartis, and 
FIiociiin:, and AEnphionEi, aiui the Karth, and the Sky, and 
the Ivert^es, and the hei'oines, and tlie springs, and the rivers, 
and al! the gods and j^oddesses, that tiicy would never and 
by Eio tnanner of means be friendly to the Lyttians, neither 
by night nor by tlay, but tliat on the coiUrary they wotild 
do all the imi'm they possibly could to the city of the 
I.yttiaiis^^ About the year 244 ti.C\ the people of Magnesia 
condtided a treaty of alliance wuth Smyrna and King 
Seleucus ll.j and stvore to observe it faith fully, calling on 
Zeus, the Kartb, the Sun, Ares, Warlike Athene, Tauropolus, 
the Sipylene Motlier, Apollo of Panda, ail the otiicr gods 
and goddesses, and the I'ortune of King Seleuciis, to be their 
u'itncsscs. The people of Smyrna oei their part sivore in 
inueli the same terms to observe the treaty, but in the list of 
deities by whom they swore tliey oitiittcd Apollo in Panda 
and the Fortune of King Seleucus, sabstituthig Stratonicean 
Aphrodite in their roomf,' The mercenary troops of 
Fumenes I-, King of Perga mum, took an oath of loyalty 
to him, swearing by Zeus, the Jtarth, the Sim. Poseidon, 
Demeter, Ares, Warlike Athene, Tauropolus, and al! the 
other gods and goddesses; and the king sw^ore by the same 
deities to observe good faith to the troopsP In or about the 
year 3 the Paphlagonians swore fealty to the Emperor 
Augustus by Zeus, the Earth, the Sun, all the gods and ’ 
goddesses, and also by the Emperor himsclfp Thus in 


SliiS bi[]v:.l;in nlUirDii tbc acropolis 
uf ChcrRoncjug, nml tlia people ceJe- 
hrated in her hfluoiit ft resllv,^! wliicb 
included 1 proceasLon, See O. DliLcn. 
berger, iTTSf/f/faertiti/t 

itru{/f'\ No. 709, vq], ill, pp. 344, 34^, 
^ Q, Dittcnbcrgcr, /ns^Ajf- 

tisKiifjj Qyizeearufji No- 5 i?, vo!. 1. 

PPr 769-771 j Cln Michel, Nfsttiril 
dOfiuri^iMis No. .13, pp, iS 

Jf. J F. CftU&r, Felftitii 
Gy^-(irii!n‘^y No. Ill, pp. 77 jy. 


^ W. DltLonberger, OrienEi Gn^tai 
Stieyfai {Lipsiae, igfljr- 
1905), No. aa^, vol. 1. pp. 371, 373. ^ 
“ W, Diitenliei^jcn Oyi^niis GmtE 
fnsfApfiants No. vol, i. 

pp. 43S-440; Ch. Micliel, KecHtild'In- 

SCfi^oiis iJjarywjj, No. 15, pp. 9 Jf. 

* Ditcenberger, GratE 

Ijisyyijitiffifs No. S33, ’ffol, li. 

pp. 19S J|p. : Ht DesHftii, ItiKi-ipHoNcs 
IjiiiftiU: No. 87B1, vol. 

p. lOIO. 
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Greek-^peakbg lands the old oath by Zeus, the Earth, and the 
Sun persisted from the Homeric age down to imperial times- 


§ 3. The Worship of Earth ike Andefit Rontims ^ 

The ancient Romans, like the ancient Greeks, personified 
and worsliipped the Earth as a Mother Goddess; but 
though her worship was doubtless very ancient, the evidence 
for its observance in Rome and Italy is very scanty ; the 
goddess would seem to have been pushed into the back¬ 
ground by other and more popular deifies, above ali by the 
Sky-god Jupiter, and by the Corn-goddess Ceres, with 
whom she was often confounded.' Her proper name was 
Tellus/ which is also a common Latin noun signifying 
earth" j but in later times she was more usually invoked 
under the name of Terra or Terra Mater,'^ that is, Mother 
Earth,” terra being practically synonymous with tdlus in the 
sense of earth Apparently she personified, not so much 
the whole earth as, primarily, the fruitful field to xvbieh men 
owe their food and therefore their life, and, secondarily, 
the burial ground which receives their bodies after death. 
The poet Lucretius snms up the conception of the Earth- 
mother in her double aspect in a striking phrase by saying 
that she is thought to be the universal parent and tiie 
common tomb So the older poet Ennius said that the 
Earth “ gave birth to all nations and takes them back 
againAgain, in an epitaph on a tomb it is said that, 


^ For deLaiLs,see L. Freller, RiudsfAs 
Myihvh^k'^ (TSerJm, lSSl-lS«3), iL 
2 jff. ; G-. WiEsoii'a, Reli^it oad 

Hnitiis dei' Ra}R&r^ (Mimich, igil), 
pp. 191 s(jq. 3 id,y "TcUys”, in W. li, 
Rosc^er^'^ AnfiihrhehAs fjxih&ti der 
^ritcAfseken ji-Hd Myihah^c, 

V- 531 

^ CmnpttrcG.Wiasowa, 
in W. H. Rasclicr’s A 
lexikan d&rgAtxh r!rfAcn ^md rdfitisihen 
Myikxilagis^ v. 339 . 

^ H. ]>esKHL, Inm'ipimti Laiinae 
StltcioA , Kos. 1954, 3955, 3957, 39SS, 
3959h 7994. 

^ H, Dc&siu, L^iHuat 

Sele€ict£, Nos. 1522 , 3950 , 395l-3954h 


3960, 5050^®®, So*S. Awording^ tn 
ServUia (&n Virgil, j. 171), 
wos properly Etie name cif tlie gcttldegi: 
and the nnnie of the element 

□f cart]]. Ae io ihe Intenosg of (he 
[lc&i^ntioi] Tan-a Maier compared to 
the earlier Teihti or TsUus Afaitr, see 
tr. Prcllcr, Aiyihahgi&^y ii. 2 

note^ ; G. Wissowa, j.r. Tell us”, 
in W, ii, Eoschei's Ausjukrlilisi 
Lexikifi dtr gritihijAun •und i-ihtiixchni 
MyihAogie, V. 332. 

'' Lucretius, Vk 259, 
sadem r£ni?ri- csmmwit stpuict'OM 

Ennius-, quoted bj Varro, Di 
iingaa taiina^ v. 64, ” Tiy^Vj gfJsAs 
vnodi pepifit tl dmiis‘^y 
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th^i bones ’ivhich Earth pi'oduccjd she covers hi the grave "d 
For the Hartli was thought to be the source not only of 
vegetable but of animal hfc. In the ode composed by 
Ilorace to be snug at the Secular Games wliicli Augustus 
celebrated in 17 the poet prays that " liarth { 7 W/ 2 {s\ 
fruit fill in crops and cattlOi may bestow on Ceres a crown of 
cars of corn ^ and from an inscription containing an account 
of the Secular Games, which wks fousid in the h'ield of Mars 
at Rome in l S90, we learn that on this 
occasion the goddess was invoked under the title of Mother 
Earth (y^r/vr and that a sow big with 3’oung was 

sacrificed to her.^' Again, in an oath of loj^aky to Rome, 
which the Italians took in g I itt:., they swore by Capito- 
liLie Jupitc]', by the Roman Vesta, by Mars, by the Sun, 
and by '' Earth, the benefactress both of animals and 
plants V 

In an inscription found at Rome mention is made of a 
saiiictuary dedicated to the Eternal Sky, to Mother Earth, and 
to Mercury Menestrator.* At the beginning of his treatise 
on agriculture, Varro^ the greatest of Roman antiquaries, tells 
us that he will invoke the twelve Confederate Gods (iiet 
iiro/is^fi(i^s)i not those tsvelve gods, male and female, whose 
gilded statues adorned the forum, but the twelve gods who 
were the special patrons of farming. Among tliem he 
invokes in the first place Jupiter and Earth {Te/lnA) because 
they, in tlieir respective spheres "of sky and earth 
contain all the fruits of husbandry; them fore, he proceeds, 
because they are called the Great Parents, Jupiter is named 
Father, and Earth is named Mother.*’' In this 

passage, just as Tellus is plainly a personification of the 
physical earth, so Jtipltcr is plainly a personification of the 
physical sky. Thus Van'o is at one with the writer of the 
inscription, in which, as we have just seen, Mother Earth is 


* II, DcifiEiil, Zji/i'jiiTj 

RPeeiaSi No. 79^4, 

^ Horace, Cur/ntrt sg 

3 H. Oessiu, /rittnftioiia Lafifute 
No. 5050^^. 

* NiodotTM SEcalufi, xutviL, ii. 

* II. DeBSaD, Piz/jficf 

Sei^/at^ Nn, 3950. 

^ VaiTDj. Ri)-nm ftistii'tif itjfj NJh’i 


tjes, i, 1. 5. Ill tlnii passage Llie MSS. 
neacl, UiiL ierra 

ippeare to be n gloss on TAlax^ as H. 
oljserved (L. Prcller, RAntiche 
H. 2 note*). It is rlgluly 
OQliUcd tiy G. Wi^owa, j.b, '‘Tcilua ", 
in W^ 11. Rogcbcf** Ansf^^hrHrhs^ 
I^ikaa s^ergnahischen 
V. 332. 
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coupled with the Eternal Sky ; and Varro more than hints 
at tbe antient myth of the marriage of Sky and Earthj 
though perhaps his orthodox Roman faith prevented hjoQ 
from expressly sub 5 itituting Earth for Jnpite/s legitimate 
wife Juno, A similar collocation of Jupiter and Earth 
occurs in the solemn form of imprecation in which a Roman 
general devoted to destruction, the cities, lands, armies, and 
people of the enemy, for at the dose of the curse he called 
on Mother Earth and Jupiter to be his witnesses; 

and when he named Earthy he touched the earth with his 
hands; and when he named Jupiter, he raised his hands 
towards the sky,^ Here, again, the identificatio-n of Jupiter 
as a Sky-god b rendered indubitable by the accompanying 
gesture, and it is remarkable that in this fearful imprecation 
Mother Earth taiios precedence of the Slcy-god, perhaps with 
reference to the fate of the foemen who might be expected 
soon to return to the bosom of their Mother, ashes to ashes^ 
dust to dust 

Elsewhere Varro telb us that the pontiffs used toSucfjfiwis 
sacrifice to four deities, namely Earth {TeUus\ Tellumo,. 

Altor, and Ruapr,* Here Tellumo is apparently a maletol^iinh 
Karth-godj the husband of the Earth-goddesSr Certainly 
his name appears to be only a masculine form of Tslkts^ T«iiiinirt, 
"the earth". Varro himself saw' this and explained the two 
deities as personifications of the earth in iU twofold aspect, 
first as a male who produces the seeds ( Tdiumo)^ and second 
as a female who receives and nourishes them {TdhiS)} In 
a late writer a masculine deity TelJurus, no doubt equivalent 
to TelEumo, b mentioned along with CereE.‘‘ As to the 
deity Altor, vvhom the pontiffs associated with Earth 


^ MatrobiuS, ill. 9, g-li. 

® VeiltOj quoted by An^ifilirte, Rt- 
ci^tiaie vii, Tbe pasEigea 

of VaiTi> l>eajrin£ on tbe wnrRhip of 
Earth {Ti/Ns] are coUecied liy 
Ajjalid, M. Tsf^nR VarntHi! 4 >Hi' 
^luiainni Rantai Ditsistarff-m libri ]. 
xiv. XV. KVL. (Leipzig, iSgB) pp. II 2 - 
2 J4. 

® Var^o, quotetl by AngustiTic, Rx 
Di-if vii. 3^, " Uiia tmie^n/isse 
r^j-ns. hfibtt vim^ 6 t motCU^ 

Uttaat^ ssaium i ti /Ai/il 

?jTfiarFii qstifd iet’ipiat afqifs cmifriai ", 


Cflmpnrc Augustine, Rs cimtais Rei^ 
iVr IV. Accciriiing to c. rauli, Tclluniu 
is [in Etruscan deity, S^fc W. 31 . 
Roseber, Aws/ithHiffuFs der 

l^riechizchen uud 
V, 330^ “TeJliittwi". 

^ Martianua Capelli, Rs nvpHh 
PhR/FhgFUi it Msmtriii i. 49, Csr- 
9 -v^fiur tx [ivgSfiHx] tyansr 

caiijTfgiiHi 9 -igJtVf C(?TfJ 7 'silttyi£s 
Tet-j-Fie^sfe pufm- ViiifanUt xf CiMm 
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{IW/iis) and TclIumOj tie was no doubt rigtitljr interpreted 
by Varro to mean tlio Nourisher, from the verb to 

noLirislij " because all things that are born arc nourished 
fron] the earth The fourth deity Rtisor was explained by 
Varro to signify Reverscr, because all things revert or 
revolve hack again to the same placed 

Naturally enough the ICartii-goddess Tell Lis or Terra 
was often associated with the Corn-god ties? Ceres. The 
two are neatly compared and distinguished by Ovid, who 
says that the Corn-goddess makes the seeds to grow^ while 
the Earth-goddess gives them a place in which to grow.® 
Hence certain sacrifices were oJTered to them jointly. One 
such sacrihee took place at the festival of sowing. The 
most approved time for the winter sowing ivas from the 
autumnal equinox in September till the winter solstice in 
December.^ The festival of sowung followed in January, 
after the seed had been cominitted to tho ground,* and its 
aim was no doubt to foster the growth of the seedlings.'^ 
No fixed day was appointed for it in tlie calendar; it was a 
moveable feast, the time for which varied from year to year 
with the state of the season and the weather,'’ The day for 
the beginning of the festival ivas appointed in each year 
by the pontiffs/ d'he offering to the two goddesses con¬ 
sisted of spelt and the inward parts of a sow big with young/ 
The festival comprised two days which were separated from 
each other, curiously enough^ by an Interval of seven days. 
The first of the two days was dedicated to the Earth-goddess 
Tell us or Terra^ the second was dedicated to the Coni- 


^ Vuifro, qii?Jled Ijy Aiigufttioe, I>ii 
ciztiiiUe vli. 33, f 

Quad tx itrra^ amnia 

qaat taifa usitt. Rtaari qaaxs t Quad 
vtiituff fufitta ftvfipsm- 

fuF\ As lo ihffle nauies, see G, 
’Wis^ov^^l, r.tf. “TtlliLfi”, in W . H, 
RoBthcr's Arssfuhr/iaAes Lexi^tafi dar 
mid vamiseksti Mythahgie, 
V, 3.33, who pncfcTB to coDnect Rusor 
with cht sftine root as nmai^ 

Rummer 

* Ovid, Fastis i. 673 Ji?., “ O^iimn 
comtfume Cexit ii Teixa iwsntitr: Foia 
pra&hti taitiam ilia 

Twevlines before the poet UKcd Tklluaqat 


Ctn^ui- in precisely the snme sense as 
fA tliws pnwing that he n?- 

gardiicl Fclha tinil Tixya aS Synonyinoms. 
5 Va f ro, Rsxii m rmtimt -mt! iibt i (rii, 

i. 34 ,j I'iSny, Niiir //hi. ^viiu sou 2041 : 
Gfp^fjTi's, li. [4. 

* Ovidj Faifij u 657-662. 

j. p. "‘Setnentivue”, p. 455, cd, Lindsay, 
“ Ovid, Fa^a'y E. 637-662 ; Joannes 

Lydus, Riv lil. 6, ed. Relther; 

Maj(liOibiLi&, Faiuxriy h 16. 6 j 
De vttirarum x.v. “ Con- 

ceptivae p, 55 , ed. Lmdsiiy. 

VArro, Pf laiina, vf *6. 

* Ovid, Fasiiy L 671 sq. 
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goddesaS On this second day^ probably^ the Klamen Twelve 

Cerialis offered to Earth (TeiluP) and Ceres jointly a sacrifice, 
at wliich he invoked the help of twelve subordinate deities, 
each concerned with a special departnnent of agricuiture, 
and all of them together making up a complete cycle of the 
operations of husbandry, from the first breaking op of the 
fallow under the plough to the reapings gathering into the 
barn, and the taking of corn from the granary." These 
twelve lubbardly fiends^ with their uncouth names, furnish a 
good instance of the minute scrupulosity of the Roman 
religious naind, which, far from content with committing the 
directioui of affairs to a few great gods, relieved these over¬ 
worked deities of a great part of-their functions by installing 
a complete bureaucracy of minor divinities, whose special 
business it was to superintend the whole circle of human life 
down to its pettiest and most seemingly insignificant details.^ 
Indeed, deities multiplied at such a rate that a Roman 
phiEosopher calculated that the population of heaven 
e.’tceeded that of earth,^ and a Roman wench complained 

that she could not walk the streets m pursuit of business 

without knocking up against a god much oftener than against 
a man.^ Even the twelve minor divinities, whom the suppie- 
Flamen Cerialis invoked at the festival of sowing, did not 
suffice to bring the corn to maturity ; they were all males, divinities 
and Augustine furnishes us with a supplementary list of 

^ Joannes LyduS, ZV iv, CnmparE; G. 'tVissowa, s.v. "Tcllus", 

6 cd. Bekker, According to- this in W, H. RoscKcr’s Aiafilhrlkhes 

&Lithnr, the first Jny wa-i dedicated to Itrgriechtschi’ii undrofRisclicn 

Demeter in her chameter of Earth v.334. Servius, 

(sTuf rf rfi thorKy Eftbius FicwrtdMSEiot Knerition 

TtfCr mipiTDiJr), ImL we musL correct this which of the Flflnicns wft&cliarged with 
stalement hy the evidente (vf Ovid, the dulycfdfleririgthissnedfice toEarth 
THiii-, I, T, ‘ frUfirfs and Ceres, bnL we may safely conclude 

SnLSSQwa, J. P. that it waa ihc Elamcn Ccrialis, whose 

"Telhlfi”, in W. H, koacber'E Am- existence at Rome U known from nl 
LexiAtlTt. iUr least one insc/jpticin. Sae H. Bessaa, 

iinA rej/tirc&iii Nyihelogis^ V. 334^ ^ 44 ?f 

® Senduii, cm Virgil, Gsar^. i. 2 1, compare No. 90TI, 

" Pkttf Aoj t^oj ® These minui' d ivifl Lties were the 

inV^^ CsRes^s fsHaa I>i Iitdigiiei^ For a foimidiibte list 

TAlwi it CiriAt Vf.i’Z}aet(»‘efi\^ Redsrs- of tbem ace R. Peter, s,v. ^' IndLgj[a- 

ieycRt [hh wc niusL reud with Safmasins menta”, in W. 11. Roficher’s 

forthcMS. iuJat Lixilon dtr nrkshkihm uud 

Oinif'idarsfn-^ OrcafirOftt Say- Myi^ifdagie, ii. Tag njy. 

ritoriRii Stitmminaiorsm^ Afei-iiTitRy Pliny, Nat. Eist. ti. id, 

CittViCtCReiHfC^fidikresM.ISoiniiffyifU^^. ® Petronins, Sutyriftfty 16. 
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female divinities, whose tluty it was to assist' the grow’Ih of 
the corn at every stage of its development; it woitld task 
a professional botanist to explain the nice distinctions 
between tfie various functions which tt'iey discharged. The 
Christian Father inakca merry over the really excessive 
exuberance of the Roman deities, ^cmarkiTlg^ that while one 
man sufficed to act as door-porter, no lcs,s than three gods 
were required to do the same job, one of tliem being told off 
to look after the door, a second to take care of the hinges, and 
a third to keep the threshold in ordnrd To such a degree 
of perfection did the Rocnans caiTy the principle of the 
division of labour in the sphere of religion. 

Tht! Another saciihce for the crops vvas offered to the 

ForcLicidi;!; Earth-goddess Tcllus on tlie fifteenth of April. The victim 

of . ^ ^ ^ T ■ - 1 r T 

prcgfiLini sacrificed was a cow in calf; sueJr a vietini ’ivas caUed a 
the F^nh \ hence the fcsti’i.^al bore the name of 2 *ordzi:i£iia^ 

godiiess fln that is, the Killing of the Pregnant Cow." These victims were 
April i^ih. In all the thirty wards {carttu) of Rome and also by 

the pontiffs on the Capitol,^ No doubt a victim big with 
young was chosen with reference to the crops, in order that, 
by a sort of sympathetic magic, Earth's womb might teem 

/ ’with inciease and yield an abundant harvest. A curious 

/ piece of ritual was performed at this sacrifice. The unborn 

j calves were torn from the wombs of their mothem and burned 

to ashes, and these ashes, mixed with the blood of a horse and 
bean-stalka> were aftei'ward.s used by the Senior Vestal Virgin 
to pui'ify the people at the shepherds' festival of the Parilia, 
which fell six days later, on the twenty-first of April On 
that day people repaired to the temple of Vesta, where the 
Senior Vestal distributed to them from the altar the mingled 
ashes, blood, and beanstalks. These they carried away to 
be used in the fumigations which fonned a tiotablc part of 
the rites. The poet Ovid, who describes the ritual in his 
valuable worlc on the Roman calendat-, tells us that he himself 
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often came away fi-om the attar with a hand fill of ashes and 
beanstalks.^ The btood, which was mingled with the ashes 
of the Htiborii calves to serve in fumigationj had also a 
curious history On tlie fifteenth day of October in every tarai 
year a chariot-race was run in the Field of Mars, and the 
right-hand horse of the victorious chariot was sacrificed to 
Mai's for the good of the crops. The animahs tail was then 
cut off and carried by a runner at full speed to the King's 
Ho'use in the Forum^ where it arrived still reeking^ and was 
held so that the blood dripped on the heai'th or altar,'^ It 
was this blood, shed just six months beforet atid now 
clotted and dry> which added its own purificatory virtue to 
that of the ashes of the calves and the beanstalks. The 


vulgar opinion was that the Ronnans, as descendants of the 
Trojans, sacrificed the horse out of revenge, because Troy 
had beeEi betrayed and captured through the stratagem of 
the Wooden Horse.^^ On this the hard-headed Polybius 
observed sarcastically that by the same token all the bar¬ 
barians must be descendants of the Trojans, since all, or 
almost alt, of them saci'ificed a horse before going to war, 
and drew omens from its death agony,'* The true signifi¬ 
cance of the rite as designed to contribute to the fertility 
of the soil is Intimated by the statement that the sacnfice 
was offeied for the sake of the crops, and that the severed 
head of the horse was encircled with a necklace of loaves.* 


But while a cow In calf was sacrificed to the Earth- 
goddess at the Fordicidia In Aprih her regular victim was a 
sow big with young,^ We have seen that such victims were 
sacrificed to her at the festival of sowing and at the Secular 
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Games,^ The true reason for sacrificinj^ pregnant sows and 
In genera! pregOnint victmis to the lHartli-goddes-^ was x^ot 
tliat the pig Is an animal tlestnietivc nf the crops^' but that, 
as I have already pointed out in the case of tho Fordkidia, 
A pregnant victim is supposed to communicate its own 
fertility to the ground and so to ensure a good harvest.^ 
Another occasioi'i on which the l^artlT-goddcss appears 


fiotUtnw associated wntli the Corn-god dess Ceres \va& at 

nppiuicLilly - ~ H s - t H , 
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pei'haps rather before it was lawful to partake of the new 
fruits. The victim was a sow which received a special name 
{porca pnitadiiiicf^^ referring to its siaitghter before the 
harvest, or before the eating of the new corn.'^ It h true 


that the writers who mention the sacrifice of a sow at this 


season speak of it as offered to tlie Corn-goddess Ceres alone, 
without any mention of the l^artli-goddess; but on tlie 
other hand wc are told on the high authority of Varno that 
Kov a sow bearing the same title {porm pr/ii-tsWivm?) must be 
sacrificed jointly to the Earth-goddess (Tt'//us) and Ceres by 
godiieis an heiir when the person to whom he succeeded had not 
Ce^byiiTi duly buried ; otherwise the family would bo eeremoiii- 
heir whoi ally pollutcd-'^ Thjs latter custom is rnentioned also by two 
Mj authorities (Aldus Gelllus and Festus) who record 

Buc^cKcdcd sacrifice of the sow before harvest ; hut again they 
been duly mention only Ceres as the goddess to whom the sacrifice 
hqyied. offered. Fcstus says that if any person had not paid 

funeral rites to a dead man by casting a clod on his body, 
he had to sacrifice a sow' {p&rca prueddan&it) to Ceres before 
he might taste the new corn of the harvest,^ To the same 
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effect Aulus GelHus declares that the sacrifice of the sow 
{p&rca pra€ddaii€d) to Cei'es was ati expiation incumbent on 
persons who had failed to perform the usual purificatory 
rites after a death in the famUyj and that this sacrifice had 
to be offered by them before they might partake of the new 
fruits.^ Thus explained^ the sacrifice of the pig {porca prae~ 
ciidinm) becomes perfectly intelligible. It is a widespread 
viciVj ah over the worlds that the first-fruits of harvest 
are holy^ and that consequently they may not be eaten 
by persons in a state of ceremonial poUutioi-iH^ But a man 
who has been rendered unclean by a death in his family, and 
has not taken the proper steps to cleanse himself and his 
relations by performing the funeral ceremonies incumbent on 
him, is held to be in a state of virulent pollution, and conse¬ 
quently cannot without gross impiety partake of the new 
corn until he has first appeased the Corn-god dess by the 
sacrifice of a sow. Hence in this application the term 
porca praecidtxnea is a sow sacrificed before eating the 
new corn ^ rather than a sow sacrificed before reaping 
the new coru.‘‘ But, as we have seen, Varro tells us that 
in such cases the sow was sacrificed to the Karth-goddess 
as well as to the Corn-goddess, and this also is perfectly 
intelligible; for the Earth'god dess, who receives the dead 
into her bosom, naturally resents any omission of funeral 
rites as disrespectful to herself as well as to the departed, 
and naturally calls for an expiation in the shape of the 
sacrifice of a sow.'* 

Another occasion on which a sacrifice was perhaps offered Sacriflms 
to the Earth-goddess was after an earthquake. It is said 
that during an earthquake a voice was once heard from the the EarUi- 
tecnple of Juno on the Capitol commanding an expiatory 
sacrifice of a pregnant sow," and a pregnant sow, as we have (■‘nniiquRkc. 
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^ieen, was the rtguiar victim oflTej'eti to ihc Earth-^otidcEis, 
Againj while the Roman.s were fighting the PkeiUes in the 
year 36S ac., a shock of earthquake weik felt by the con- 
tending avmieSj and ii\ consequence the Koinaii Consul, 
P. SemproniuK Sophus, vo^^■Gtl and built a temple of the 
Earth-god[:les3 TelUts at Rome.^ Yet on the other hand we 
have it on the authority of Van-o that in the case of eartlo 
quakes the Romans observed all the scrupulous caution 
wliicb characteriaeci them in religious matters. When an 
earthquake took place, they prochomed a holy day or holy 
days, but refraii^ed from announcing, as tlicy usually did, tim 
name of the god in whose honour the holy days were to be 
kept, and this they did for fear that they might name the 
ivrong god and so involve the people in sin. hurt her, if any 
person, whether wittingly or unwittingly, desecrated one of 
these holy days the sacrilege had to be expiated by a 
sacrifice ; but not knowing who the ofifeEided deity was, 
they did not dam to name him or her, but contented them¬ 
selves with directing the sacrifice " whether to god or 
goddess", leaving it to the deity to whom it properly 
belonged to claim his own. Such was the rule laid doivn 
by the pontiffs, the highest authorities on questions of 
religion, and the reason alleged for the rule was that they 
did not know what force or what god or goddess caused 
an earthquake," Thus it is by no means clear whether a 
pregnant sow was regularly offered after an earthquake, 
and even if it was so, tt must still remain doubtful whether 
any part of the victim was formally assigned to the Earth- 
goddess, 

So far as we know the temple built for the Earth-goddess 
in consequence of the earthquake of 26S E.C. was the only 
one she ever possessed in Rome. It stood in the quarter 
called the Carinae, on the western slope of the Esquiline Hill, 
above the Forum ; the house of the Fompeys was not far off.^ 
The exact site has not been discovered, hut it is believed to 
have been somewhere in the neighbourhood, though not 


immediately close to, the church of San Pietro in Vincoli, 
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wKith contaiTis the famous seated statue of Moses by Michael 
AngelOn* Cicero’s brother Quintus lived in the same quarter f 
he seems to have uodertaken to restore or embeJlish the 
temple. His statue was set tip in front of it by his brother 
the orator.^ In Cicero’s lifetime part of the sacred area of 
the temple appears to have been appropriated by a private 
individual) who built himself a vestibule to his house on the 
spot; and for some reason the guitt of the sacrilege was 
apparently laid at the door of Cicero by his deadly enemy 
Publius Clodius. The season happened to be bad, the fields 
were barren, corn was scarce and dear, and in defending 
himself against the charge of impiety Cicero confesses to 
have felt misgivings as to whetJier the Earth-goddess had 
received her dues, all tl^e more because the soothsayers 
reported that in the Campagna there had been heard a 
mysterious noise, accompanied by a dreadful clash of arrnSj 
which was interpreted to signify that the Earth-goddess 
and other deities were clamouring for their arrears.* The 
day after Caesar had been murdered, Marie Antony sum,- 
moned the Senate to meet in the temple of Earth because Meeting af 
it was close to his house and he dared not go down to the 
Senate-house, situated as it was beneath the Capitol, where lempie &r 
the assassins had taken refuge and were mustering the pro* 
fessional cut-throats known as gladiators to defend them, ofc'afisar. 
The messengers with the summons went round to the houses 
of the senators in the course of the night, and the senators 
met in the temple while tlie grey dawn was breaking over 
the city. Among the speakers on that memorable occasion rhe temple 
were Mark Antony himself and Cicero,^ fn the fierce street- 
lighting between the troops of Marius and Sulla, when the wars, 
soldiers of Sulla, forcing their w^ay into the city^ were received 
with volleys of stones and tiles from the multitude perched 
on the housG’tops, the general replied by ordering his men 
to set fire to the houses and leading the way himself witti 
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^k blaming torch in his handr M^rui^ wels driven bAck to the 
temple of Karth^ u'horo he vainly endcavomred to make a 
last standj. calling on the slavey to rally round him and to 
vnmis. win tlieir freed oeo by the sword.' Many years later, when 

ebbed far from the capita^ though 
tempttor the issue had stiil to be fought ont on distant battle-fields 
and seaSj the aged antiquary Vario, then in his eightieth 
year, astoi^ded the iitll and passing along the now peaceful 
streets entered the temple of h'arth. It was flie time of 
the sowing festival, and he came at the Itu'itatiou of the 
sacristan, probably to take part In some rite appropriate 
to the holy day. The sacristan himself was absent, but 
in the temple Varro met several frietub who had also come 
at the Invitation of the same official. He found them con^ 
tom plating a picture of Italy painted on one of the walls 
of the edifice. Awaiting the return of the sacristan, they 
sat down on benches and fell Into a discourse very appro¬ 
priate to the season and the place, for It turned on the 
fertility of Italy, In which they agreed that it surpassed all 
the rest of the earth. For ’ivhat spelt, they asked, was lilce 
the Campanian ? wliat wheat like the Apulian ? what wine 
like the Falernian ? what olivc'OiJ like the Yenafran ? could 
the vineyards of Phrygia vie with those of Italy ? did the 
cornfields of Argos equal the cornfields of Italy? And as 
for fruit trees, were they not planted so thick in Itah^ that 
the whole country resembled an orchard ? This patriotic 
panegyric on their native land, put in the mouth of a knot 
of old gentlemen discoursing peacefully on a holiday at the 
temple of the Earth-goddess, may perhaps have suggested 
to Virgil his famous praise of Italy,® which Is undoubtedly 
one of the noblest expressions of the love of country ever 
penned by mortal man. 

TheHnrtii- In her temple on the Esquiline the Earth-goddess was 
annually worshipped along with the Corn-goddess Ceres on 
woL-Bbipped the thirteenth day of December, which seems to have been 
Dec«tnheL- the Anniversary of the foundation of the temple. Apparently 
*3t^' the worship took the form of a in which the 
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deities ivei’e represented reclining’ on couches and partaking 
of a banquet.^ 

The worship of the Roman Eai-th-goddess Tel I us or 
Terra appears to have been widespread in the provinceSj 
from Spain in the west to Dalmatia in the east^ and south¬ 
ward to Nit midi a. But the inscriptions which attest the 
diffusion of the vfOi’ship furnish little or no information as to 
the nature of the rites,^ At Rudnikj to the south of Belgrade^ 
there was a temple of Mother Earth (TVrta: appro¬ 

priately situated at the entrance to some quarries or mines ; 
it was rebuilt in the name of the Emperor Septimius Sevcrus 
by the procurator Cassius Ligurinus.^ Near Hunciuj in 
Spain, a dedication to Mother Earth [Terr^ has been 

founds surmounted by an image of the goddess. She is 
represented as a woman of mature age, seated and holding 
En her left hand a comucoplaj in her right hand a saucer, 
while on her knees various fruits are heaped up in a foid of 
her robe."^ Such a representation Jays stress on the cfiaracter 
of the goddess a& a deity of fertility; no wonder that as 
such she was sometimes confused with the Corn-goddess 
CereSr In Africa the worship of the Earth-goddess seems 
to have been particularly popular. At Cuicol in Kumidia 
the city built a temple to her under the title of Tellus 
Genitrix, which is equivalent to Mother Earth,, and Jn the 
temple was an image of the goddess, presented by a certain 
Titus Julius Honoratus^ Pontiff and Perpetual Flamem* 
Other temples of the Earth-god dess are known to have 
existed in Africa, as at Vaga and Cirta ; the one at Vaga 
was restored in the year % u.C.® Betvveen Zama aiid If zap pa 
there was a temple of the Goddess Earth {dm Ti'Uus\ which 
was rebuilt by one of the successors of Marcus Aurelius. 
The existence of a priesthood, and consequently of a public 
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worship, of the fjoddc'is I.s attested b}^ inscriptiunu at Madaitra 
and T 111] burs fen m in NnmiflEa. Iil both these towns the 
priest[/ otHIce was discCiar^Ctl priestesses.* It has been 

remarked that traces of tlic worship of the Karth-jjoddess in 
Africa are found only in tho interjor of tEic pi'ovince and in 
fertile regions, wliere tlie population liad certaiidy been 
sedentary and agricultural before the I^oman conquest. 
The natural inferejice is that the cult of the Earth-g^oddess 
liad deep mots in the soil of Africa." 

ThcliRLt]]- Tlic last aspect of the Homan Earth-goddess which here 
notice is her relation to the dead^ She was often 
i«iheil(;L«3. coupled witlr tJie deified spirits of the departed (the ifl7 

When the news of the dcatl’i of Tiberius was made known 
at ]^ojne, t!ie populace were wiltl witii joy and ran about 
the streets shoLittEig, '^To the Tiber with Tiberius”, while 
others pra^^ed to Mother h^artli and tile deified dead to give 
the deceased tyrant a place amon^ the damned in he 11.^ 
Similar pious praj'ers were put up to tiie sEime deities by 
the Roman mob for the soul of the Emperor GaMienus.^ 
The grave would seem to liave been naturally enough the 
place where Mother Earth and ttie deified spirits of the 
dead were worshipped together. An epitaph on the tomb 
of three Enembers of the great Cornelian house contains a 
dedication to these divine spirits and to Mother Earth* 
And addresses to both Mother Earth and the deified dead 
often occur in sepulchral inscriptions.^ 

Cvsion] of But the most solemn of all occaLsions wlien these deities 
fhc^tu%f conjoined was when a Roman general devoted himself 
ail enemy to to them in order by iiis death to procure tJic victory of 
bis own men and the degtruction of the enemy''3 army, 
aciclthc Two instances of this devotion are recorded in Roman 
d)e dtai, history. In the year 3-40 Ti.c. the Roman and the Latin 
armies were oei camped over against each other in the 
neighbourhood of Capua. The Roman army was under 
the command of the two consuls P, Decius Mua and 
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T. Manliua Torquatue. it was the cvc af battle. In the The 
dead of night both consuls dreamed the same dream. They 
seemed to see the figtire of a man of more than mortal devatcd 
stattire and of more than human majesty^ wJio said that the 
genej'al of the one side and the army of the other were enemy 
doomed to fall victims to the deified spirits of the dead and 
to Mother Earthy and that victory would rest with the side 
whose general devoted himself and tEiie army of the enemy 
to death. In the morning the consuls compared their 
dreams^ and resolved that, to avert the anger of the gods, 
sacrifices sJioald be oifered, but that if the omens drawn 
from the victims should be found to tally with the visions 
of the night, one of the two consuls should comply with the 
decree of fate. The saeilfices were offered, and the omens 
tallied exactly with tile dreams. So a council of war was 
held ; the situation was dearly escplalned to the officers by 
the commanders, and it was decided not to alarm the soldiers 
by the voluntary and public death of one of the consuls in 
front of the whole army, but to abide the issue of battle ; 
then, if either rving of the Roman army gave way before 
the eneEtjy, the consul in command of that wing was to 
devote himself to death for the Roman people and army, 
and rushing into the midst of the enemy to seek and find 
death.^ The thing was done. The battle took place near 
the foot of Vesuvius, Before the consuls led out the army 
to the fight, a sacrifice was offered and the auspices were 
taken. The soothsayer, on inspecting the entrails of the 
victim. Informed the consul Decius that the omens were ill 
for him, but well for his colleague Manlius. If they be well 
for him ", replied Decius, “ then all is well." He commanded 
tlie left wing | Manlius comETranded the right On the left 
wing the front Roman line gave way under a charge of the 
Latins and fell bade on the second line. Their commander, 
tlie consul Decius, called for the pontiff, and bade him recite 
the form of words by wlikh a general devoted himself to 
death for his army. The pontiff compiled, and Decius 
repeated the words after him^ in the attitude prescribed by 
ritual, standing on a javelin with his head muffled and his 
hand applied to his chin. Invoking all the Roman gc>ds 

1 JnSvy, vUi. 6. 8'i.tr 
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in due foi'tn, he priiyett for 1.1’lc victory of the Roman 
iirms and the de^truction of the foCp concludinj^ with a 
solemn dedieatiou of him ho If :md tlic army of the enemy 
to the hartli-gfoddcss and tlie ,s|jij'Et3 of the deadr Then, 
having sent word to his colleague Manlinn of what iie had 
done, lie le£ipcd> sword in hand, on liis horse, charged into 
the thickest of the ctvccny and was cut to pieces. But from 
the spot where he fell, consternation spread like wild-fire in 
the Latin ranks. Their adiole army was soon in full flight, 
and the battle ended in a complete victory for the Romans. 
]hit the struggle lasted till nightfall^ and in tlie darl^ness it 
u^as impossible to discover the dead bod^' of Decius^ Hext 
day it was found,, pierced iviLh many wounds, where the 
enemy's dejid lay thickest ; and his colleague paid him 
funeral honours wortliy of the death he had djed,^ 

The historian Livy, after describing tlie devotion and 
death of Dcctus, adds some curious details of the ancient 
Roman ritual which had long passed out of use and almost 
of memory in his own day* He tells tis that iu devoting 
the army of the enemy to destruction a Roman commander 
was free to devote to death any soldier of his oivn army 
instead of himself, and that if the soldier so devoted fell in 
the battle, all was well; but that if he survived, a statue 
seven feet high or more had to be buried in tlie earth and 
a piacLilar sacrifice offei'ed, and on the ground where the 
statue was buried, no Rocnan magistrate might set foot. 
Clearly the statue was offered to the Earth-goddess and the 
spirits of the dead as a sobslitute for the living victim of 
which they had been depri^^ed by the escape of the soldier 
from the battle. But if the general devoted himself, as 
Decius did, and nevertheless survived, he was thenceforth 
incapable of offering any sacrifice, whetlier public or 
private, apparently because, having been devoted to the 
the infernal powers, he carried the taint of death about with 
him, and would consequently defile any religious rite at 
which he might venture to assist. Lastly, Livy tells us that 
the javelin, on w'hich the general stood when be pronounced 
the formula of devotion, might not without sacrilege fall 
into the hands of the enemy ; but that if they did contrive 

^ Livy, vtii, 9-10; ValerSusi Masiiijus, i. 7, 3. 
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to get possession of it, the sacrilege had to be expiated by 
the sacrifice of a sheep and a bull to Mars.' 

Forty-five years after the heroic death of P. Decius Mus, simiinr 
his son and namesake, the consul P. Decius, died a similar 
death in a desperate battle with the united forces of the Decius, son 
Samnites, Umbrians, Etruscans, and Gauls. He, like his 
father, devoted himself and the army of the enemy to the 
Earth-goddess and the spirits of the dead ; he, like his 
father, charged on horseback into the thickest of the foe 
and found a soldier's death in their midst; and his mangled 
body, like that of his father, was borne from the field by his 
weeping soldiers to receive the last honours that a grateful 
country could pay to his memory.^ 

* Livy, viii. 10. n-i4, viii. 11. i. 


• Li\*y, X. 27*29. 
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§ I, The Wifrship of Earth e^mong the tinekui 
BahyhnuiHS ami Assyrians 

We have seen that in Babylon Lai's mythology the Earth-god 
Enlil lidd A high rank ai a incmbei:' of the great tdnity^ of 
which the other members wei'e Ainu> the god of the sky, and 
Eij the god of tlie abyss of water beneath the carthd But 
though Enlil is commonly designated by modern writes^ as 
the Earth-god without qualification," It seems very doubtful 
whether from the first he occupied that dignified position. 
There is no doubt that originally he was the local god of 
Nippur,, the religious ccotre of Babylonia. His name is 
Sumerian and means Lord of the Wind or of the Stormy 
which points to his being a god of the air ratlicr than of the 
earth. The Semites, in adopting his worship, gave him the 
Semitic name of Bel, equivalent to Baal, which merely 
means lA^rd or Master. But at Nippur he seems to have 
been never known by any other name than Enlil or Ellil ; 
hence we may infer that he ■^vas an ancient Sumerian deity 
and that at Nippur his worship always remained essentially 


5 Sec aliDvc, pp. 65 sq. 

^ L. W. King, ^aSytofii'a/i 
^nd PP- la, 143 M. Jn^trow, 

TTtfl f/SEt^’taniiL and Assyria^ 

pp. 140, 147 3 Sr Langdon, Th Bahy^ 
Epk of C-natimi {Opiford, i g a 3), 
pp, 17, 23 j id,y in Tht 
Amiani Ilistifryy i,* 391, 39s. At to 
the worship of Enlil (ELLil) or llcl, as 
the S£:m]tcs called him, see M. Jest row, 


spy oit pp, 52-5S 3 IE Eimnieirn, in 
E. Schrader, Dio KciUns!krift£n un^ 
das aid Tosia/zatif^ (Berlin, 1903)^ 
PP’ 354"3S^^j K. Meyer, CuschiohU 
des Alisi'liims\ i. a. pp. 407,. 4^1 j^., 
440 jy., 519, 559 iq. i r. Dhovme, 
LaJ! A ssj> ro ■ Ba hytutdeii Kff (Pi ri S, 

jgjoEP’ 70; !Ur. Meissner, 
tiiidAssyniH {Heidelbeig, 19 sc- 19 ^ 5 )> 

Hr ■6-8. 
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Sumerian,^ Indeed, he was the chief national god of the 
Sumerians; his temple at Nippur was the principal shrine 
of the whole country, and the holy city itself may be called 
the Sumerian Rome.® And as the Sumerian city of Nippur 
was the Rome of Babylonia, so the ancient Sumerian 
language remained the holy tongue of Babylonia even after 
it had long been superseded by a Semitic speech in all the 
usages of daily life, just as Latin has remained the holy 
tongue of the Catholic Church for centuries after it was dis¬ 
placed by its daughter tongues, the Romance languages. 
Down to a late time the original Sumerian texts continued 
to be copied and accompanied by Semitic translations, when 
Sumerian had become a dead language; nay, it was a rule 
to add Sumerian versions even to original Semitic texts.® 

In their origin the great cities of Babylonia were little The 
more than collections of rude huts built of reeds cut in the 


surrounding marshes ; but in time these frail .structures gave 
place to more substantial buildings of clay and sun-dried 
brick. From the very first it would seem that the shrine of 
the local god played an important part in the foundation 
and subsequent development of each centre of population ; 
it formed as it were the nucleus or germ about which a 
town tended to grow both by the natural multiplication of 
the inhabitants and by the aggregation of dwellers from the 
surrounding country, who would be attracted to it, partly by 
the security afforded by its walls and the strength of its 
natural position, partly by the reputation of the deity, under 
whose powerful protection they hoped to place themselves. 
Such in outline would seem to have been the early history 
of Nippur. It was built on a group of mounds rising like 
an island from the dead flat of the marshes. The site, still 


known by its ancient name in the slightly altered form of 


* As to the name EnliJ, “ Lord of 
the Wind”, see H. Zimraem, a/. «/. 
pp. 354 s^.; R Meyer, a/, ci/. I. 2. pp. 
407, 421; P. Dhomic, La Reiigian 
Assyro- SafylMiurme, pp. 70 ff.; L.W. 
King, History of Sumer and Akkad, 
p. 52 ; 5. H. Langdon, in The Cam¬ 
bridge Ancient Histoty, i.* 3915. Br. 
Meissner, Babyhuieu und Assyrien, 
il. 6. But according to M. Jostrow 
(a/, cit, p. S3), “ Primarily, the ideo¬ 


graph Lil is used to designate a demon 
in general, and En-lil is therefore the 
‘ chief demon ’". 

* E. Meyer, op. cit. i, 2. pp. 421, 
440 $q. ; S. H. Langdon, in The 
Cambridge Ancient History, i.* 39 ^ 

On Nippur as the religious centre of 
Babylonia, see L. W. King, History of 
Sumer and Akkad (London, 1916), pjx 

85. 107. 297. 

“ E. Meyer, op. cit. L 2. p. 521. 
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Kifler or NuffEn-j ]s [^larkcJ b>^ the rtiitia ^vhicli eei recent 
years have been investigated and excavated by American 
scholars. The nnoLindSj once occupied by a thriving 
population^ liave ]on;g been deserted ; and, like the sites of 
many other ancient cities in Babylonia arid J^ssyria^ no 
modern town or village is built upon tliem or in tl^eir' 
immediate neighbourhood. sumEtier the surrounding 

marshes consist of pools of w'ater connected by a network of 
channels meandering through the rccd-beds; but in springj 
wheti the snows have melted in the Taurus and the 
mountains of Kurdistan, the flood-water converts the 
marshes into a great lagoonj and in the vast level expanse 
nothing meets the eye but bene and there a solitary datcr 
palm and a few hamlets built on knolls that scarcely rise 
above the waste of waters^^ Of this site of tiie ancient city, 
now lying desolate, tiic words of the prophet may seem to 
have come true: It shall never be inhabited, neither shall 
it be dwelt in from generation to generation i neitlier sliail 
the Arabian pitch tent there; neither shall the shepherds 
make their fold there. But wild beasts of the desert shall 
lie there ; and their houses shall be full of doleful creatures ; 
and owls shall dwell there, and satyr's shall dance ti^ere. 
And the wild beasts of the islands shall cry in their desolate 
houses, and dragons in their pleasant palaces.”" 

The sanctuary of Enlil occupied the centre of the 
ancient city, and vvas built on an artificial mound to prevent 
It from being swamped when the floods were out. An 
ancient plan of the temple, drawn on a clay tablet which is 
believed to date from the first half of the second millennium 
before our era, enables us to form a fairly accurate notion of 
the general arrangement of the sanctuary, which bore the 
name of E-Kur, It was surrounded by an irregular %va]l 
and cut by a canal or sluice, on one side of which stood the 
store-houses of the temple. The most striking feature of 
the sacred area was the great temple-tower built 

of bricks and rising in the form of a pyramid, with a ramp 
winding round and up it to the summit Such temple- 
towers,, forming conspicuous landmarks in the flat country of 


^ L. W. King, -Swraffir a»d pp, £4-3^. 

^ xiii, 
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Babylonia, perhaps gave rise to the legend of the Tower of 
Babel. The great one at Nippur is known from inscriptions 
to have been built by Ur-Engnr, the first king of Ur of 
the Chaldees, who reigned about 2400 n.C In the treasure- 
chambers of the sanctuary were deposited the votive offerings 
of Sumerian kings and princes, particularly vases made of 
stone and bearing inscriptions.* 

Clay figures of the god represent him in human form imagcaand 
with longhair and beard. He wears a horned head-dress, 
the emblem of divinity. He bore the title of “ the Great 
Mountain ” {htr-gal in Sumerian, shadA^rabii in Assyrian) or 
“ King of the Mountain-lands ” (Jugal kurkura in Sumerian, 
bil mdtati in Assyrian) ; and E-Kur^ the name of his temple 
at Nippur, means “ House of tlie Mountain But the 
god was also known more simply as Lord or King of 
the Lands, probably in the sense of Lord or King of the 
whole Earth.® Further, he was styled the King of Heaven 
and Earth,* and the Father of the Gods.® Possessing 
dominion over the whole earth, he was able to confer Eniii and 
it on his favourites. He also determined the fates, and 
as a symbol of this supreme power, which few gods could 
claim, he constantly carried the tablets of destiny. One 
morning, when he was washing himself, he incautiously 
took off his crown and laid it on a chair while he performed 
his ablutions. The storm-bird Zu seized the opportunity 


^ L. W. King, Hiitcry of Sttmtr 
a\td Akkad^ pp. 86-89 » Meyer, op. 
cit. i. 2. pp. 415, 44 (; S. II. Langdon, 
in The Cambridfj^t Ancient History, i.- 
392. As to King Ur-lCngur, sec S. II. 
Langdon, in The Cambridj^e Ancient 
History, i.* 435 sqq., who calls him 
‘*the real champion of Sumer and 
Akkad, the organizer of its most 
brilliant period ” (p. 435). “ The 

emperors of Ur surpassed their pre¬ 
decessors in their reverence for Nippur. 
So great were the revenues in grain, 
fruit, live stock, and various offerings 
that a receiving-house was built on the 
Euphrates below Nippur, now tire ruins 
of D rehem. Arabs have found many 
hundred Cablets from temple archives, 
and nearly every collection in Europe, 
America, and the British Empire pos¬ 
sesses some of these records” (ib. p. 


437). According to Professor Langdon 
{op. cit. i.* 435, 658), Ur-Engur came 
to the throne in 2474 R.c. and reigned 
eighteen years. 

* E. Meyer, op. cit. i. 2. p. 421 ; 
II, Zimmem, op. cit. p. 355 ; P. 
Dhorme, op. cit. p. 72; M. Jastrow, 
op. cit. p, 56; S. H. l4tng(lon, in 
The CoMbritlge Ancient Histoiy, i.* 
392; Br. Meissner, Babylmien und 
Assyrien, iL 7 sq. As to the horned 
head-dress, compare S. H. Langdon, 
op. cit. i.* 438. 

* E. Meyer, op. cit. i. 2. p. 421 ; 
H. Zimmem, op. eit. p. 355; L. W. 
King, History of Swntr mid Akkad, 
pp, lot,'104, 194, 196 ry., 198^7. 

* L. W. Kiug, History of Sumer 
and Akkad, p. 128. 

® E. Mc)’cr, op. cit, i. 2. p, 445 ; 
P, Dhorme, op. cit. p. 72, 
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to purloiE^ the tablets of destiny acid so to rob tlie deity 
of bi 5 power. It cost Enti] much trouble to recover his 
stole]! property. I’he stoi'y of the tire ft find the recovery 
is tS!c theme of eiu epic poeni.^ 

Side by side ^vitli Eitlil w’fis u'orshipped his wife Minlih 
a ffoddess of procreation and fcrti]it)'j whose name Is only 
a feminine form of Enli!. The i^emites called her l^elitj 
the feminine form of Bcl^ rvhich, as we saw, was the Semitic 
name of her consort Enlil. She also bore the title of the 
Lady of Heaven and Earth, corresponding; to the title of King 
of Heaven and Earth bestowed upon her husband. Further, 
she WRs akin to, and aflenvard.s identified with, Nin-khar-sag^ 
the Lady of the Mountain ", who was known as the Mother 
of the Gods and was believed to nourish princes with her 
holy milk. Yet the glory of Ninlil was dimmed by that of 
her liLisbaud Enlil ; like most liabylontan goddesses she was 
only a pale reflection of her powerful I^ord.^ 

Thus Enlil, from being mei'ely the local god of Nippur^ 
gradually rose to. a position of supremacy as the deity of the 
whole habitable w^orld. It was in virtue of this enhanced 
dignity that among the Sernites he became known simply 
as Bel, that is Baal, the Lord or Master. A$ the god of the 
whole surface! of the earth lie took his place in the Babylonian 
pantheon beside Anu, the god of the sky, and Ea, the god 
of the subterranean waters.® 

Evidence of the high rank accorded to Enlil among all 
the gods of Sumer is furnished by a treat}.' contracted 
between the neighbouring cities of Lagash and Umma In 
Southern Babylonia, There had been a dispute between 
them concerning the boundary line^ and with the consent 
of both sides Mesilim, king of KSsh, drew up a treaty of 
delimitation. The document has been discovered in modern 
times and Is peculiarly Interesting because It forcibly illus¬ 
trates the theocratic sentiment of these early peoples, who 
conceived themselves to be under the immediate sway of 


^ Br. MeiSEner, Baiylotiicn aiit/ 
It. rS2. 

^ M. JaslLVw, ajf, iii. pp, 55 ; 

H, Zimmern, op, £Ii^ p. 356> E. Meyer, 
eti. 3 . 3, pp. 421 jy. : P. Dh&irme, 
ili. p. 7J i L. W. ■ff.iitory 


oj Sututr ami pp. 104, 294 ; 

Hr. Meissner, JfftSyVtfrtiVw itnd A 

ii. S, 

^ M, JaEtnOw, fr'r. p. 5J i I'l- 
ZimitLcrn, pp, iit, p. 355 ] T. DllOJtTVie, 
Pp, fit, pp. 7 1 Jf. 
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their respective deities far more than under that of their 
human governors. In accordance with this view the rulers 
{patesis) of the two cities are not so much as named in 
the treaty ; the dispute is supposed to have been settled 
by the gods, not by any mere mortal agents. The president 
of the peace conference was not a human king nor yet his 
prime minister; it was the great god Enlil in person, “ the 
King of the Lands”. On account of the unique position 
which he held among the deities of Babylonia, his authority 
was frankly acknowledged by the smaller divinities, the 
local gods of the other cities. Thus it was at his command 
that Ningirsu, the god of Lagash, and the city-god of 
Umma fixed the boundary. It is true that Mesilim, the 
king of Kish, is named in the treaty, but he only acted 
at the bidding of his own goddess Kadi, and his duties 
were merely those of a secretary; all that he had to do 
was to put down in writing the treaty which the gods 
themselves had drawn up. We could hardly have a more 
striking instance of the tlieocratic spirit which prevailed 
among the early inhabitants of Babylonia somewhere about 
three thousand years before our era. Like the Israelites at 
a much later date, these simple-minded folk regarded the 
gods as the real rulers of their cities. Human kings and 
governors {patesis) were nothing more than ministers or 
diplomatic agents appointed to carry out the divine will. 
Hence, when one city made war upon another city, it was 
not ostensibly because the two peoples owed each other a 
grudge ; the reason, or at all events the pretext, alleged for 
hostilities was that the gods were at feud, and that therefore 
the worshippers were bound to support the sacred cause by 
fire and sword. But we may suspect that in such cases 
the gods were little more than fair masks to hide the foul 
passions of men. And in like rnanner, when the sword was 
sheathed, it was nominally for the gods to dictate the treaty 
of peace and for men to submit to it* 

* L. W. King, History of Sumer given by L. W. King {op. tit. Appen- 
atui Akiad, pp. 100-102. Compare dix II.) as somewhere before or about 
E. Meyer, GesfAieA/e dcs Ai/er/nms*, 3000 B.c. ; by Meyer it is given ns 
i. 2. p. 445, who names Gishu instead about 2850 B.C. Professor S. H. 
of Umma as one of tlie two contracting Langdon assigns him a much earlier 
cities. The date of King Mesilim is date, about 3638 B.C. See'TAe Cam- 
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Agaitij at a somewhat later periotl a strong testimony to 
the nverriUlng paw'er of the great god Mnlil is borne hy 
Lugal-^aggtsE, lord of Ummaj who^ about the ycEir sHoo KC,, 
subdued the whole of Surner and tvon for himself a dominion 


as great as, if not greater than^ any hitherto acquired l^y any 
Sumerian ruler of a city state, for it would secEti to have 
stretched from the Persian Gulf (the Lower Sea) to the 
Mediterranean (the Upper Sca)^ The record of his conquests 
lias been pieced together from the inscriptions engraved 
upon a number of fragments of vases, made of white cal cite 
stalagmite, which LugaLzaggisi had dedicated to Hnlil and 
deposited as votive offenngs at his great temple of £-kur in 
Nippur^ w^herc tSiey ^verc discoveretJ in the course of the 
esccavations carried ont by the UrsiverJiity of Pennsylvania, 
In these inscriptions the pious SLimcrian king ascribes all the 
glory of his conquests to liriiSl, just a-s a pious Israelitish 
king would ascribe all the glory O'f his cotiqiicsts to Jehovah,^ 
Thus King Lugal-Kiaggisi says : When tlie god Lnlil, the 
King of tlie Lands, had bestowed upon Lugal-xaggisi the 
kingdom of the land^ and had granted him success in the 
eyes of tlie land, and wlien his might had cast the lands 
down, and he had conquered them from the rising of the 
sun unto the setting of the same, at that time he made 
straight his path from the Lower Sea over the Euphrates 
and the Tigris unto the Upper Sea 

Further, in these inscriptions King Lugal-i-aggisE has 
left on record that he dedicated the va^es to Enlil, after 
making due offerings of loaves in Nippur and pouring a 
libation of pure water. Then he adds a dedicatory prayer, 


A/ii/fji: A SI deni 

According to Sir E. A. Wftliis Eudgt, 
“It k not posaible At present loag^Bn 
nn esact date to Lire rdgn of ftTfl-jilitn, 
of his ivork^ at Kish nothing ia 
known, , , , The evidence u'hich 
Ijifigdon haa coUeefed pTOves, he 
thinks, that Kigli was the oldest 
capllaJ of Sunteif and Akkad, and that 
it maintained control of Ihc cniitc 
land For lonnor petioda, and mote 
often, diftn any other City-State before 
tllo ■coming of Sargan, who reniOVOd 
his scat of royalty from IClgh to Agftdo. 
The foaaders of Kigh lyare undotlrtedly 


Snnierians, Satgon, the Semite, 
became king of K-isli huicatisc tlie 
god Enlil slew’ ^Kish like the hoi 11 0 / 
heaven’,’' See Sir E, A. tVallis Bndge, 
Ba&yiifitasi Lifs sifid HistAry^ Second 
Editioa {LQL^[^Dn^ 192-5), p. 257. 

^ Compare King Solomon’s prayer 
ai the dedication of the temple, t Kings 
viii. 44-49. 

^ L, ’VV. King, Ilht^ry Svsjssr 
OJsd AA&adt pp. 193 Jf, COtniwre 
S. tL Langdon, in TAc CasstAiiifgs 
Artneni i.-, 4tJ2 who 

dates the rise of I^ugal-ZoggUi aliout 
2 S 97 ti.C. 
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beseeching the deity to grant life to himself, peace to his 
country, and a large army. His prayer for tliese blessings 
runs as follows: “ May Enlil, the King of the Lands, pro¬ 
nounce my prayer to Ana, his beloved father! To my life 
may he add life I May he cause the lands to dwell in 
security ! Warriors as numerous as the grass may he grant 
me in abundance! Of the celestial folds may he take 
care! May he look with kindness on the land of Sumer 1 
May the gods not alter the good destiny they have assigned 
to me! May I always be the shepherd, who leads his 
flock !" ^ 

Other kings commemorated their victories in inscriptions Com- 
engraved on stone vases, which they dedicated as thank- 
offerings to Enlil at Nippur. Some of these vases were to 
made of white calcite stalagmite, others of dark brown sand- 
stone, and others of dark brown tufa or igneous rock. In 
the land of Sumer, formed of alluvial soil, stone is a rare 
commodity; and vases made of it were fitting offerings at 
the shrine of Enlil among the marshes.* 

At a later time two kings of Ur, by name Bur-Sin and Devoiitm 
his son Gimil-Sin, manifested their devotion to Enlil 
Nippur in many ways. Both of them fully recognized the to of 
importance of the central shrine at Nippur and laid stress 
on Enlil’s position at the head of the Babylonian pantheon. 

Both of them dedicated offerings to the god at his great • 
temple of E-kur; and both of them publicly acknowledged 
that to him they owed their elevation to the throne of Ur. 

Thus in the inscriptions Bur-Sin’s regular titles arc generally 
preceded by the phrase, “ whose name Enlil has pronounced 
in Nippur”; while his son Gimil-Sin describes himself as 
” the beloved of Enlil ”, “ whom Enlil has chosen as his 
heart’s beloved ”, or " whom Enlil in his heart has chosen to 
be the shepherd of the land and of the four quarters ”. 

From inscriptions found at Nippur we know that Bur-Sin 
enlarged the great temple of E-Kur, and also built a store¬ 
house for offerings of honey, butter, and wine, while his third 
year was dated by the construction of a great throne in 

* L. W. King, History of Snmtr p. 458. 
aud Akkad, pp. 198 sq. Compare E. * L. W. King, History of Sumer 
Meyer, GeschUkte des A/tertums^, i. 2. and Akkad, pp. 165 sq., 201 sq. 
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honour of Kn-liL The Idug's iiiui succes^orj Gicr^il’-Sin^ 
appears to have been equally-' zealous in his devotion to tlie 
shrine ; for out of his short jTcIgn twn years take their titles 
froin the setting up of a gi'cat sculptured slab and tlie build¬ 
ing of a sacred boatj botEi offer lugs being dedicated to the 
glory of Ivtilil and bis wife Minlil.' 

t\k iLtics WliCEi the centre of £>olitical power siiifted nortliwards 
^ Sunter to Akkad and settled definitely at Baby]on^ the 

flfterKr'Anis Jocat god of Babylon, by name TVIarJuk, naturally aspired to 
a dignit}-' in the pantheon siiitable to the rank which his 
city liad assumed In the sublunary sphere ; and this natural 
ambition was gL-atiricd by investing him with the title 
and attributes of the oldest and g]Tcate,st of the ancient 
Sumerian deities, Ifnlil of Nippun TJius ManJiik usuipetJ 

the title of Lord of the Lacids vuiffSfi) which for ages 

had been tlie property of lilnlil; and in later times he 
abridged the title into Bel, the genem] Semitic name for 
Lord or Master, which really belonged to Etiiik Further, 
fie annexed withont scrtipJe not n feiv mytlis and hymns 
which, time out of mind, had been recited and chanted in 
honour of Fnlil and other gods. Nay, he w^ent so far us to 
oust Enltl from the diguity of Creator and to pose in that 
lofty character himself Thus, to take a. single instance, 
it was indubitably Rnlit, the mighty warrior^ ivho in the 
beginning fought and conquered the great dragon Tiamat, 
parted the earth and sky, and fashioned this terrestrial globe 
in the manner In which it has continued to exist, with very 
little change, down to our own time. Yet these beneficent 
exploits were in later age.? transferred bodily from Enlil of 
Nippur to Marduk of Babylon. However, the ancient deity 
in a sense toolc his revenge on the unscrupulous upstart who 
bad made free with his property and tricked himself out 
ill borrowed plumes ; for more and more, as time went on, 
the name of Marduk tended to fall into abeyance, until at 

^ L. W. Kin£> /ifj'iHiTy pf Sjwter aujcceeded to die tbfMic in 2358 a.c. 
find A.^^itsd, p. 397. Ay La ihc Lis-o and yeigoed eight ycfirs, rcceivinefinc 
kings, Eur-Sin and Girmnil-Sin, 5€c ticmoilra from ihc dnte of his accessjon. 
S. H. Langden, in Ths Catnin-id^i Hi& EOn GimtuH-fjin was aJso deified 
Aceord- in iiis ItfeJlme. CoiKtp.'ire Sir E. A. 
ing Lq him. King I^nr-SiTi, u'hcse TiMre Watlia Budge, Ba 6 yUn(An Lift ajjA 
signiden “Vnuth of Ihe Mewn-goei^^j (Locadon, 1935), ]iii. 31 
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last it was almost entirely replaced by that of Bel, the 
ancient Semitic title of Enlil.^ 

Yet though Enlil rose to the rank of a god of the whole Eniiihardiy 
earth, he seems to have held that position rather as a lord 
or possessor of the surface of the earth than as a personifica- thematcriai 
tion of its material substance. Hence if by an Earth-god 
we mean the personification of the earth as a divine being, 

Enlil can hardly lay claim to the title. 


§ 2 . The Worship of Earth among the A ncient Egyptians 


We have seen that the ancient Egyptians personified the The 
earth as a male god named Seb or Keb, who was married 
to the Sky-goddess, Nut.* But apart from his marriage to Seb or 
the personified sky and his relation to the dead, the Earth- 
god plays little part in Eg>'ptian mythology and religion.® 

In art he is represented as a man cither with a crown, 
sometimes of a peculiar shape, or with a goose on his head. 
Sacred geese of a particular species were sacred to him and 
bore his name {^seb or keb\ because he was thought to have 
flown through the air in the shape of a goose. In hiero¬ 
glyphic writing one of his symbols is a goo.se, and another 
is an egg. He personified both the element earth and the 
surface of the earth on which trees and plants grow. Hence 
the earth was conceived of as his body, but also as his 
house; for it was called the House of Keb, just as the air 
was called the House of Shu, the heaven the House of 
Ra, the Sun-god, and the underworld the House of 
Osiris.^ There was no special city or district set apart for 
his worship, but his chief seat appears to have been at 
Heliopolis, the City of the Sun, where he and his wife laid 
and hatched a great egg, out of which the Sun-god burst 
in the shape of a phoenix. In virtue of having laid this 


* M. Jastrow, Thi Religion rfBaby' 
Ionia and Assyria^ P -545 H. Zimmern, 
op, eit. 355 xg, ; E. Meyer, Gescltichte 
da AUertttHu\ i. 2. pp, 430, 521, 
559 

* Above, pp. 70 sg, TJie god’s name 
is spelled Gcb by Professor Peel {The 
Cambridge Ancient History^ {.*331). 
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^ A. Krman, Die hgyptisthe Religion * 
(Berlin, 1909), p. 21. 

* (Sir) E. A. Wallis Budge, The 
Oodi of the Egyptians (London, 1904), 
ii. 94 ; H. Brugsch, Religion und 
A/ytholagie der altcn Agypter (I^i|M(ig, 
1885-1888), p. 577 ; A. Wiedemann, 
Religion f the Ancient Egyptians 
(London, 1897), pp. 230 ry. 
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celebrated tlie god somctiincB went by tlie name of 
the Great Caddcr,^ He is also described as one of the 
porters of heavcji's gate, ^vho draws back the bolt and opens 
the door to let the light of the Sun-god stream upon the 
world ; when lie moves, tliunder rolls in the sky and the 
Hit. eartli quakes," According to tlic lists of the divine dynasties 
Memphis and Thebes, he was the fourth king of Kgypt 

Ihc; fmirllL . , ^ , 1 1 i- . 3 

JjinjjDr and was therefore to be reckoned as one of the younger 
gods. In the Legend of the DcistroctLon of Mankind he is 
sucwRsor installed as king in immediate succession to the Sun-god 
^ ““ Ra.® Hence in the hierarchy at the court of Ra he bore a 
title equivalent to Heir Apparent or Crown-prince of the 
Gods ; the throne belonged of right to him as the future 
king, and his seat was regularly styled the Chair of the 
Heir to the Throne.'' And he passed on the inheritance to 
his son Osiris. In a hymn addressed to Osiris it is said 
that his fatlier Seb gave him " the kingdom of the two 
Egypts. He made over to him the government of the lands 
for good luck and gave him this land into his hand ; his 
water, his air, his herbs, all his herds, ail that flies and all that 
hovers, his creeping things and his wild beasts, were given 
to the son of Nut, and the two lands (Upper and Lower 
Egypt) were content therewith.” ^ Earthly kings and queens 
boasted of being heirs of Seb and of occupying his chair, as 
a proof of their legitimacy and their right to the throne.'^ 

The The connexion of Seb with the worship of the dead is 

slight; nevertheless he is often named Incidentally in 
Liicwdriiiip the textSj^ particularly in the of tho Dmd, Thus he 

DfihedKid. company of gods w'ho watch the weighing of 

the heart of the deceased in the Judgment Hall of Osiris. 
The righteous were provided with the magic words which 
enabled them to escape from the earth, ivherein their bodies 
were laid^ but the wicked were held fast by Seb, It was to 
Seb that the dead man prayed to open wide his two jaws 
for him, to unseal his‘eyes, and to loose his legs from the 

1 (Sir) E, A. WaUis Bucfefl, tp. rt'f. * H, BmgSch, pji, At, p. 578, 

ia. 95 -f?- i - Brugseh I ^p. At. l). 5 ? 7 - * A. Ernnan, Die ag^pthche K€- 

^ (Sir) ]ii. A. lA'aUis Jiudgie, 4 p. nV, p. 38. 

iU 9S 1 H. l^xufi&cli, lyJ, iii. p. 5.S0, ' ^ H. Urn^sth, op. At. p. 3jS. 

^ A. ■WicdcmAtin, Reiigieii of rAn ^ A. Wie-demAnn, RtiiifOit ff ihs 

ANfieni Eg^’piiiuss^ 22 lr AnAcai EgypfiaitSj 231. 
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bandages in which they were swathed. To Seb the dead 
man appealed for help against serpents, and he never tired 
of boasting that his cakes “were on the earth with the god 
Seb ”, and that the gods had declared that he was “ to live 
upon the bread of Seb”. Again, a certain Nu, the overseer 
of the house of the overseer of the seal, is represented as 
spying, in a burst of joy at the prospect of his blissful 
future, ** The doors of heaven are opened for me, the doors 
of earth are opened for me, the bars and bolts of Seb are 
opened for me ”; and again, “ I exchange speech with Seb, 

I am decreed to be the divine heir of Seb, the lord of the 
earth, and to be the protector therein. The god Seb 
refresheth me, and he makcth his risings to be mine.” ^ 

As the father of his five children—Osiris, the elder Seb the 
Horus, Set, Isis, and Nephthys—the Earth-god Seb was 
called the Father of the Gods.*** The Greeks identified him hy the 
with their ancient and mysterious god Cronus.® In two Cr^usTre- 
passages of the Book of the Dead there is an allusion to a scmbi^ccs 
myth concerning Seb which may perhaps explain and justify niyih$. 
his identification with Cronus. In one of these passages 
the dead man says, “I, even I, am Osiris, who shut in his 
father together with his mother on the day of making the 
great slaughter ”, and the text adds, “ Now the father is Seb, 
and the mother is Nut”. Here the Egyptian word for 
“ slaughter ” is shat^ and we are told that there is no doubt 
whatever about its meaning. It is derived from a root 
signifying, “ to cut ”, “ to cut in pieces ”, “ to sever ”. The 
eminent Egyptologist Brugseh conjectured that the reference 
was to a mutilation which Osiris inflicted on his father 
Seb, like the mutilation which the Greek god Cronus inflicted 
on his father Uranus (the Sky). He points out that the 
same word skat is applied in the Book of the Dead to the 
mutilation which the Sun-god Ra is said to have inflicted 
on himself, and that out of the drops of blood falling from 
his severed member certain deities are said to have sprung, 

‘ (Sir) E. A. Wallis Budge, The Osiris (Berlin, 1850), p. 190. 

Gods of the Egyptians^ ii. 95. * H. Brugseh, op. at. p. 576 ; A. 

Wiedemann, Religion oj the Ancient 

* H. Brugseh, Religion und Mytko- Egyptian, pp. 230 sq.\ Plutarch, /sis 
logic der alten Agj'pter, p. 579; aW OwWr, 12, with G. Parthey’s note 
G, Parlhey, Jiutarch fiber Isis und (p. I 9 <J). 
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just a59 from tlie blood of Uranu-s luuttlatcid by his son, the 
FuriGS and Giants arc said to liave originated in Greek 
mythoto^j^^ Tlie parallel tlius suggested between the 
]rg;yptEan and the Greek myths may be carried a step further. 
For OsivISh ivbo seems to have mutdaEGd bis fatl^cr Sch^ was 
himself aftcrivards mutilated in like manner by his wicked 
brother Typhon, that h, Set' - and in Greek crtythology 
Cronus, who had mutilated his father Uranus, is said to 
have been in turn mutilated by hts son Zeui.^ As the life 
of the gods is regularly modelled on the life of men, the 
double parallel suggests that in certain families, or under 
certain circumstances, the practice of mutilation may have 
been hci'cdItaly. 


J ir. I?mE?icli, Af. 11. jSc ; {Kiri 
K. A. Wnllis ]Snsli;t, O’aiA a/' /Ae 
li^ypiiQiiSy [j. 99 Ak (0 llic 

inuti3bU!i«iii tjf Umhuh liy CrniiUH, HcU 
nlxivL", ]>| 1 . ^* 1 - As (0 lliii liLrlli lit 

Ihii I’liriiisi ami (lianLH fniiii lIk' di’iiipiiiy 
0] Umnns, sue ItuHinci, 
rSo- itlG ; .\pLjltoilnrUK, i. i. 4. 


' I'luLardi, Ar's Oairit^ iS, 

^ Dio Gii-yw>.mo[ll i. Or. K.1. vl> 1. i. 
]>H 110 , e< 3 . I-. riinUctrf; nutjjhyry, Dt 
auiri} ttytH/^aruint U5; A rislitlc.'s, Or, 

iii, TI> 1 . i. p. 35, iJfl. (ir iJincloif; 

Sclioliiisl J>n j\]rtjllfHiiilil KlaycUns, 
9 K 3 . 



CHAPTER VIII 


THE WORSHIP OF EARTH IN CHINA 

We have seen that the Chinese personify and worship The 
the Sky as a great deity, the head of the pantheon.^ But 
they also personify and worehip the Earth, under a title Motiicr 
which signifies “The Sovereign Earth”. In this capacity of 
the Earth is conceived as feminine, as a Mother Goddess, ihesky gori 
the counterpart of the Sky or Heaven in his capacity of a deveiop- 
P'ather God, the two great deities forming a married couple. 

Yet this personification and deification of the whole Earth religion, 
as a great Mother Goddess appears to be a comparatively 
late development of Chinese religion. It seems not to have 
originated earlier than the foundation of the Han dynasty 
in the second century before our era, and it was in the reign 
of the Emperor Wu (140—87 B.C.) that the worship of the 
Sovereign Earth as a goddess was definitely established. 
Henceforth the cult of Heaven and Earth attained a pro¬ 
digious importance; this natural dualism, embracing the 
entire universe, appears as the supreme expression of Chinese 
religion." 

But if the Chinese were long of attaining to the gener- older 
alized idea of the whole Earth as a single divine being, 
they appear nevertheless to have worshipped from the hiorarchycf 
earliest times a whole series or hierarchy of particular 
Earth-gods, that is, of deities who personified each a par- gods, 
ticular portion of ground, from the plot of land owned by 

‘ Above, pp. 74 sff. account of the Chinese Earth-gods I 

^ E. Chavannes, Le T^ai Chan, follow closely the masterly exposition 

Esstti de Aftnxagi'aphie d'un Quite of Chavannes, a great scholar too early 
ckinoiu (Paris, 1910), pp. 530-525 lost to his country and to learning. 
{AmtaletcbtMus^eCmmety Bibliothiqm Compare M. Granel, La L'eligiou dcs 
tf^tudes, vol. xxi,). In the following Chinois (Paris, 1922), pp. 62 sq, 
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a si[t^b fa.ini]y up to a whale piovince or kJiiyftlam ; for 
the division of the earth or of tlic ^froiiiu! aver ivhich each 
of the Earth-^ods prcskled was detcrimincd by the extent of 
the human fjroup which occupied it. All those particnkr or 
local Earth-^ods were conceived aa malca ; tlioy were the 
personifications of the energies resident in the soEld 
Tha Earth- At the basc of this liierarchy of terrestrial divinities^. 

gnj ufianti the lowost riing of the ladder^ stands the god of the 

fivnit/. plot of land owned by a single faintl)^ The seat of 
this deity used to be a place called tclwn^- iieou^ situated 
under an opening ii^ the roof of the family dwelling. The 
charactei's of which his name is composed imply that he 
was at the ceiitre, that is^ tiiat he concentrated in himself 
all the energies inherent in the landed property of the familyj 
and further that he was eriposed to the I'ain, in other Avords^ 
that Jio was under the open sl^y to allow the earth or ground^ 
Avhich he personifiedf to [jarlicipate in that general movement 
of exchange which constitutes iinivei'sal life. The Earth- 
god thus seated at his shrine in the midst of the family 
dwelling was one of the five domestic deities to which in 
antiquity ail Chinamen paid homage. Tiic other four 
deities were the hearth or stovCf in which burns the domestic 
fire; the well, in which resides the Water-spirit ; the outer 
door and the inner doors, the deities of’ which watch over 
the coinings and goings through the doorways and so guard 
the whole house. In our days the domestic shrine of the 
Earth-god no longer exists under its old name Ikon), 

but its equivalent remains in the shape of a little local elf 
called ton it oh&n to whom every family sacrifices; in the 
streets of every Chinese toivn^ towards eveningj sticks of 
incense are lighted in the open air and smoke in front of 
the elfs tablet at the doors of shops. This tribute is 
paid to him because, the earth being deemed the ultimate 
source of all the good things that men enjoy,, these little 


^ K. CluiwaninH, Ijc Dlcu sJu fjf>t 
dins ta Chine anLique '^j, Ls, T'ai 
p. 437. Throughput 1>]5 AifiTy learned 
and vftUiahle easay an the Chinese 
Eftrtb-god (pp. 437*5^5 )i Oiftvannes 
speaks of him H>tisl5tently 5 is Ditft efu 
Soiy not as rff /d 7 ’n'rt And Dim 
dtt So! Liii^ht he rendered perhaps more 


exactly u£ " Gucl of the Grvund or of 
the Sail ” mchcr than aS " God of the 
Earth which is apt to he taken tP 
Eignify “ Gwl of ihe whole Earth 
But I trust that tills fliiibi^lty will be 
(ibviftLeil by ihe cxplaualions ^nd defini¬ 
tions in the text. 
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local elves have come to be regarded as simply the deities 
of the family prosperity, and nowadays they are revered no 
longer as powers of nature, but as guardian spirits who help 
the family to make plenty of money.* 

Above the family is the larger group of people called a Tbe Eanh 
/*, which we may perhaps translate by parish. Each parish, 
including twenty-five families, had its owm Earth-god, and 
the parishioners had orders to sacrifice to him on a holy day 
in the second month of spring ; every family in the parish 
sent one of its members to assist at the ceremony.* Above 
the parish there was a larger territorial division, which we 
may compare to a county, it included two thousand five 
hundred hearths ; and the head magistrate of the county, 
whom we may compare to the sheriff, was bound to sacrifice 
to the county Earth-god twice a year. Under the Han 
dynasty, in the year 205 B.C, the Emperor Kao tsou gave Biennia] 
orders to institute an Earth-god in every county ; and a 
few years later, in 197 B.C., he approved of an ordinance a pig to 
in virtue of which every sheriff was commanded to sacrifice god and 
regularly a sheep and a pig to the Earth-god and the Harv^t- 
Harvest-god in the second month of spring and in the last 
month of the year. Thus we see that the county Earth- 
god had a sort of acolyte or colleague in the person of the 
Harvest-god. We shall find that Earth-gods of higher rank 
were similarly coupled with HaiVest-gods; but the Harvest- 
god appears to have always remained in the position of a 
satellite, a mere reflection of the glory of the Earth-god, 
with whose destinies his own w'ere inseparably linked.* 

Under the Tcheou dynasty there existed, above the Earth-gocu 
county, feudal kingdoms and, higher still, nine provinces, 

Each kingdom and each province had its own Earth-god and pfo- 
and Harvest-god. The Han dynasty altered the higher 
local divisions and the number of the provinces ; but each 
division or province had still its own Earth-god and Harvest- 
god, and in every case it was the lord-Iicutcnant or governor 


^ E. Cha%’annes, Le T'ai Chan, pp. 
438 fq. With r^ard to the eaxlh as 
the producer of all good things, see 
The U A 7 , translated by James Legge, 
Sacred Baokj of the East, vol. xxvii. 
(Oxford, 1885) p. 378, “ Ileaven pro¬ 


duces the seasons. Earth produces oil 
the sources of wealth 

* E. Chavannes, Le T'ai Chart., pp. 
439 

* E. Cliavanncs, Le T'ai Chan, pp. 
441 tq. 
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ivho pre^iided at the .‘liicrifice nf slieep and a p\g to xYm 
deky, Rut wltcn the ftf a. province went on a 

roLictd of inspection at titc head of aji ariiiVj Jic always toolc 
the Eartlt-^oC] with hiEn^ but never the 11 arvest-j^od ; becauscj 
with tl^eir usual ^ood secisc, the Ciiiiiicsc calculated tiiatj 
the {jovernof could Jiowlicre stop hnig enough to sow and 
rcap^ he would have no occasiuti to employ tiic services of 
the Harvest’god, and therefore it wonld be useless to cart 
that deity about with the rest of the batjgagc.' 

Finally, passing over a multitude of ICarth-^uds instituted 
by many subordiiiate ofhcials in tlicir various capacities, we 
may notice the Ivarth-gods of the Chinese Jvinjjeror or Son 
of Heaven, as he was con^monly styled by his subjectSH Of 
these Eartli-gods the Ejuperor had two. One of tlicm, called 
the Great Earth-god, had his altar ici the Einporial palace, 
opposite to the Ancestral Temple ; his wcn'sftip was estab¬ 
lished for the good of the wliole empire. The othcr^ tailed 
the Imperial Ivarth-god, had his altai' in the sacred field, 
where the Emperor annually performed the ceremony of 
ploughing for the purpose of producing the mitiet which 
was to be used for the oEerings in the Ancestral Temple. 
This latter Earth-god belonged in a pecniiar sense tn the 
Emperor; it wa$ he, and not the Great liiarth-god, whom 
the Emperor carried with him when he went to war; and 
it was in presence of the Imperial Earth-god, and not of the 
Great Earth-god, that the Emperor inflicted punishment on 
the guilty. A further distinction between tiresc two Earth- 
gods of the very highest class was that the Great Earth-god 
was associated with a Harvest-god^ but the Imperial Eai'th- 
god was not.’^ 

Tire shrine of tiie Earth-god was marl^ed by an altar of 
earth, and the same word which properly designates 

the Earth-god himself, was very often applied to the altai- 
which symbolized him. The altar, in fact, was a mound 
which represented the whole of the surrounding ground ; as 
the Chinese commentators constantly repeat, the whole of 
the ground is sacred, and therefore sacrifices sliould be 
offered to it everywhere, but as that is not possible, people 

^ E. Cliavfttinjes, Le T'ai CAari, pp, ^ K. Chftvanties, Le T’ni pp. 

442-444. 444-44S, 
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choose certain spots and there erect heaps of earth in 
which the whole latent energies of the environment are 
concentrated.’ 

In the time of the Han dynasty the altar of the The altar 
Great Earth-god, situated in the imperial palace, was of a 
rectangular shape, measuring fifty feet square ; each side of Earth-god 
the altar was made of earth of a colour corresponding to 
that of the quarter which it faced, green for the east, red poiacc. 
for the south, white for the west, and black for the north ; 
on the top of the altar the earth was yellow." The reason 
for the diversity of colours exhibited by the four different 
sides of the altar was this. When a vassal was invested by 
the Emperor with a fief, he received a clod of earth from 
the altar of the Great Earth-god in the imperial palace, and 
this clod was taken from that side of the altar which faced 
towards the quarter where the vassal’s fief was situated. 

Hence if the fief lay to the cast, the clod was of green earth ; 
if the fief lay to tlie south, the clod was of red earth, and so 
on. This clod, wrapped up in white herbs of a certain sort 
Qnaa), the vassal carried away with him to his fief, where he 
set it up as his Earth-God and worshipped it. Such was 
one of the regular rites of investiture; and there are 
good grounds for believing that it was very ancient. 

Under the Han dynasty the privilege of receiving a clod 
from the altar of the Great Earth-god in order to convert it 
into a local Earth-god appears to have been confined to the 
sons of the Emperor.® 

The altar of the Earth-god had to be in the open air ;TheaUar 
it was thought that he could only live in contact with 
atmospheric influences, and that, cut off from them, he would had to be 
pine and waste away. Hence if you would render an Earth - 
god impotent, you have nothing to do but to enclose him in ihctiUarof 
a building with a roof over his head. Accordingly, when 
the great conqueror T’ang had founded the dynasty of the deposed 
Yin or Shang and wished to extirpate by the roots the fo^^ovw 
vanquished Hia dynasty, the surest means that occurred toinord«rM> 
him for effecting his object was to remove the Earth-god of fordoing 

niischtcf. 

* E. Chavannes, Lt Tai Chatty p. 451. 

450. E. Chavannes, Tai Chatty pp. 

* E. Chavannes, Lt Tai Chatty p, 452-459. 
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his predecessors; but, Hiiling iti the sEicrile^rioiis attempt, he 
cnaleiUed himself wttli sluitthi;" up the deity in it housc^ 
Aftenvards, ivben liiit ftimily was in taici ousted by the 
TcheoiJj the fotttulcr of the ucw dynasty treated the 
liarth-^od of the deposed family precisely as tlicy had 
treated the Earth‘gotl of their predecessors ; he built a 
house over him^ bttt oiienod a window in the north wall of 
the building in order that the blighting prlncipk of thn jOif 
that is, the principle of darkness and deaths might alone 
play upon the deity, and so disable him for doing mis thief 
In the ancient Chinese booki of ritual called the Li Ki we 
read that Ju tlic palace of the l^mpcror the altar of the 
Great Earth-god must needs be exposed to the hoai-fi'ost 
and the cl civ, to the wind and the rain, in order that it may 
be in communication ivith the inRucnccs of the sky and of 
the earth. That is the reason svhy the Earth-god of a 
conquered dynasty is covered with a building ; in that way 
he is no longer open to the action of the heavenly (the 
principle of light and life). As for tlic Eartii-god of Fo 
(the Earth-god of the deposed Yin or Shang dynasty), they 
made a window for liim on tlie north side in order that the 
principle of the jm (the principle of darkness and death) 
might illuminate him.” ^ 

Clods frran Thus the worship of the Earth^god of the conquered 
Yin or Shang dynasty was maintatEied in a certain limited 
I^^^l;h-Kwi foi'im at thc court of tbcir successors on the imperial throne, 
as o.vfin]' More than that, 'the Emperor distributed clods from the 
wa^iimsits vanquished Earth-god^s altar to his noblemen in oi'd^r that 
they might carry them away and make local Earth-gods of 
them on their own lands, to serve them as aviffnl warnings of 
the fate that would surely overtake them if they dared to 
rebel against their liege lord. When they looked upon the 
deity, languishing in captivity, how was it possible that^ 
with his melancholy fate before their eyes, they could 
entej'tain even a thought of disloyalty to the emperor ? 
That this u^as indeed the train of reasoning at the back of 
the Emperor's mind in distributing the sods among his lords, 
1 E. Ctifltfannes* Li 7 "ft{ C4d«, pi>. Cliava-ones^ tifanstatkn. Po had been 
45gi-4&i. Cocnpftre 7 ‘ 4 i IJ-U, trAni- lKc capital of the conquered Vjri ar 
luted hjf Jaints Leege, Stiiin|r <ljnft£Ly, The site was in tbe 

iAe ’Vol. Mvii. p. 425. I follow jweKnt IJo-Uai] {Leg!ge''fi note* 
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is made clear by the following passage from the Tou-touan 
of Ts’ai Yong. “ In antiquity the Son of Heaven took the 
Earth-god of the conquered dynasty to give pieces of it to 
the lords, in order that out of these pieces they might make 
Earth-gods which should warn them to be on their guard. 

They walled up these Earth-gods of the conquered dynasty ; 
they covered their top in order that they might not com¬ 
municate with the sky; they set up a palisade at their base 
in order that they might not communicate with the earth ; 
thus these Earth-gods were isolated from heaven and from 
earth ; they faced the north and were turned towards the 
principle of the yin (the principle of darkness and death) 
to show clearly that they were dead." ^ 

From a passage of a Chinese commentator named 
Kou-leang we learn further that the building which enclosed 
the Earth-god of the conquered dynasty had to be near the 
Ancestral Temple, to which it acted as a screen.* 

The custom of imprisoning for life the superannuated The custom 
Earth-god of a conquered dynasty as a sort of scare-crow 
for evil-doers appears not to have lasted beyond the Tcheou Earui-god 
dynasty; there is no mention of it in texts relating to vanquished 
the Han dynasty. The memory of the custom, however, fell 
survived, for in the year 6 A.D., under the usurper Wang abepmee. 
Mang, a proposal was made to revive the ancient practice. 

His ministers reminded the usurper that "in antiquity, when 
a reigning family revolted against the commands of Heaven 
and was exterminated, they used to wall' up the Earth-god 
of the family on four sides, cover the top, and surround 
the base with a palisade, to show that he could no longer 
communicate with the sky and the earth ; they distributed 
pieces of this Earth-god to the nobles, in order that every 
time they went out they might see it, and that it might be 
for them a manife.st warning". Accordingly, the ministers 
suggested to the usurper that he should treat the Earth-god 
of the Han dynasty in like fashion by clapping him in gaol 
and distributing fragments of his broken body among the 
nobility in order to remind them perpetually of their duty.® 

^ E. Chavannes, Lt T*ai Chatty pp. 463 sq. 

462 sq, * E. Chavannes, I^ Tai Cfuui^ pp. 

* E. Chavanne;;, Le T'ai CAa/i, pp. 465 sq. 
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3/i4 Tllh: W'OK^Ilil^ OF KARTH I^ Ci^NA tfjA?, 

But fur his prO]>L;L' woi'ship Elio rcLjUkrcd a tree 

ai wdU a!n an aUar. TUc C’hine,su dictinnary CV^twt^viVfi tdb 
ex|.) 1 icitiy that jur every Kaitb-j^od they plfititcd a tree 
of the tjort which .suited the soiE Atiotiicr Chinese text 
throws lij^ht on the geographical distribuEioti of the trees 
whicl^ thus represented the hartli-^^od. It inforsns us that 
" the Gs-eat Itarth-yod was a in entree ; the Earth-gods of 
the East were thuyas; I he Earth-gocEs of the South were 
catalpas ; the Earth-gods of the West were chestnuts; the 
Earth-gods of the North were acacias.” " 

The jjrcsencc of a tree at ever^^ place ^^'hcre there was 
an Earth-god is attested by many pasjiagcs of Chinese 
writers, Tluis ^ve read of au oak-tree of w^hich the wood 
could not be used for an;' purpose ; so tl^cy kept the tree 
and ttirned icirito an Earth-god. Again, wc hear of the 
,soul of a murdered man wliicli passed into t[^e tree of an 
Eartli-god and shook tliu branches,^ 

In later times, froin tlie Han dynasty onwards, the 
relation of the tree to the Earth-god was misunderstood, 
and it was e.xpiained on shallow rationalistic principles as a 
simple sign-post to attract tlie attention of passers-by to the 
shrine. Or ks a memorial pi anted to conniiemoratc some great 
evenL But the ancient texts of the Tcheou dynasty suffice' 
to prove that the tree in question had much deeper religious 
roots than the barren and paralysing scepticism of a later 
age allowed for. For they prove beyond question that the 
tree was essential to the Earth-god',s altar, nay that it was 
not distinguished from the deity himself; in short that the 
tree was the Earth-god. Is it not clear, in facq even to the 
most purblind vision, dimmed by the mists of free thin king, 
that a fine tree concentrates in itself alE the creative and 
nutritious virtues of the surrounding soil ? Docs not the tree 
spring from the earth as a Jiving expression of her maternal 
fecundity? To this day a traveller in China passes from 
time to time great trees loaded with red cloths on which the 
votaries have recorded in black letters and touching language 
the expression of their gratitude to the arboreal deitJ^ Why 

^ E, Chavunnes, Le T^ia p, 467, 

4^^. ^ CtiavaiJ ntR, Zi Z’'rtf Cfiilfi, [?. 

^ £, ChiivBJincR, Le ZW Cistf, p. 46S. 
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then, in the name of common sense, should we doubt that 
the tree is a god, in fact, the Earth-god, who manifests him¬ 
self in this majestic form and verdurous garb?' If any 
lingering doubts could subsist in our minds on the subject, a 
simple consideration should suffice to set them at rest; the 
tree was so truly an expression of the vitality of the Earth- 
god, that while the altar of the Earth-god of a conquered 
dynasty was allowed to. survive, the conquerors cut down 
the tree beside it to signify that the god was dead.” 

In the most ancient times, indeed, the Earth-god appears At first the 
to have been represented, not by a single tree, but by a 
whole wood. This comes out in the oldest prayer to an represented 
Earth-god that is on record. In the time of T'ang, the 
great conqueror who founded the second Chinese dynasty, 
there was a severe drought in the land. For five or seven Sacrifice 
whole years no harvest was reaped. At the end of that time 
they drew lots, and the lot declared that the prayer for rain to a sacrcrl 
must be accompanied by a human sacrifice. In this emer- 
gency the Emperor came forward and nobly offered himself drought, 
as a victim to be offered up for the salvation of his people 
to the wood of Sang. In presenting the sacrifice of himself 
to the wood the Emperor addressed to it the following solemn 
prayer: “ If it is I who am guilty, the guilt extends not to 
the multitude; if it is the multitude that i.s guilty, then let 
the guilt rest on me alone. Suffer not that for my fault the 
ghosts and the gods should blast the life of my people." 

After that he consummated the great sacrifice by cutting, 
not his throat, but his hair and nails and offering the clip¬ 
pings to the deity as a substitute for his person. The sacri¬ 
fice was accepted, the people were content, and rain fell in 
abundance,^ 

Thus the Earth-god appears for the first time surrounded The sacred 
by the religious horror of a sacred wood and calling from its ^wiSiied 
gloomy depths for the sacrifice of a human victim to end a single 
the drought that was desolating the country. ,To that call 
the Emperor promptly responded in his own i>erson, and by 
a simple sacrifice of the superfluities of his person succeeded 

' E. Chavannes, JLe T'ai Chan, pp. 472. 

470-472. 5 E. Chavannes, Le Tai Chan, pp. 

* E. Chavannes, Le Tai Chan, p. 472-475. 
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in appeasing: the divine am! saving his people, hut 

by a melanclioly process of religions decadence tiie sacj-ed 
wood chvindlcd dnwci to a .'iingle tree^ and in ticnc, the winter 
of ficeptkisin following Jntrd on tlie summer of faitb^ even 
the s<ditaiy tree alieci its satictity lil^e its leaves and was 
taken by blind infidelity for nothing better than a sign-postd 
I'lte stiriibu But the shrine of the Earth-god, to be complete, i^equired 
, a block of stone in addition to an altar and a saered tree. 
ilcL‘d(;[L Li For this block of stone the Chinese name is The 

ij^or word is now generally translated tablet and In most 
tiiijkt of Chinese religious ceremonies at the present time the Is 
in fact a wooden tablet with the God';! name inscribed on it 
.qatreJi ccrtaiii rites, which are ob.servcd to ttiis day, prove that 

■I’tiiB block tiie- tablet, whether of wood or stone, was originally something 
fviLfiins lji J^iorc than a siinpic seat or lodging of the deify, ft was his 
iiivc iiPLfi image. Thus in the worship of ancestors one of the 

□I'lKiikiiElv . , . . + , . , 

Lin intLgtt of essential ceremonies consists in what is called punctuating 
tht iknty. ancestral tablet which represents the deceased ; that is to 
say, the spots in the tablet where the eyes and ears of the 
dead man are supposed to be are marked with points of 
blood ; the blood animates his eyes and eai^s and so enables 
the deceased to see and hear* This rite seems to show 
that originally the tablet was a rudimentary statue, whether 
of wood or stone, representing a ghost or a god. Similarly 
the Earth^god was figured in this uncouth shape beside the 
sacred tree, wddeh was at first no other than the god hicnself, 
but which, as w'e have seen, came afterwards to be looked 
upon as a simple sign^post, when the deity had shifted his 
quarters from the tree to the tablet that represented 

him. Thus a Chinese writer of the ninth centmy of our 
era, speaking of the customs observed in the time of the 
Han dynasty, says : For each of these Earth-god 5 they 
plant a tree to mark the place where ho is to be found ; 
and besides they make a tablet (trkou) to represent the 
divinity 

The tablet, if we may call it so, of the Earth-god was in 
Encrcd fact a block or rather a shaft of stone which stood beside 
sEonc. god's altar. What the exact shape and dimensions of 


Shape And! 
fliie of 


' E. ChlvanneB., /.t 'Pat CAa^i^ pp, 
4?5 


^ E, ChikvaLiLlcs, Li 7'"ai CAaiii jjp. 
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the sacred stone were in antiquity we do not know; but 
from a document of 705 a.d. we learn that it was proposed 
to make it five feet high by two feet wide, tapering at the 
top and square at the base, and to bury half of the shaft 
in the ground in imitation of a root. The proposal was 
adopted, and we know that precisely the same rules for 
shaping and planting the Earth-god's sacred stone were 
observed hundreds of years later under the Song dynasty 
(960—1279 A.D.).* 

If now we ask what were the attributes of the Chinese Wby men 
Earth-god, and why men worshipped him, the first and most 
obvious answer is that he was worshipped because the farmer gc^. 
required his help in tilling the ground. The labour of the 
husbandman aims at stimulating the fertility of the earth ; 
the sower sows the seed in the firm belief that there is a 
spirit in the ground who will cause the seed to bear fruit 
and multiply. Nothing therefore can be more natural and 
reasonable than that he should address his prayers to the 
Earth-god in the second month of spring to entreat his 
favour for the future harvest, and that in the second month 
of autumn he should thank the deity for the crop he has 
reaped and gathered into his barns.^ 

But here we are at first sight confronted with a difficulty. Relation of 
We have seen that the Earth-god Ls regularly coupled with 
a Harvest-god. Now if the husbandman addresses his Harvest- 
petitions and his thanks for the harvest to the Earth-god, 
the question naturally arises, Where does the Harvest-god 
come in ? In accepting the adoration of the farmer is not 
the Earth-god poaching on the preserves of his colleague ? 

At the first blush it might certainly appear to be so, but a 
little reflection will convince us that each of the gods has his 
own proper function, and that, far from clashing, they work 
harmoniously into each other's hands. The Harvest-god 
in fact expresses the energy of the Earth-god in so far as 
that energy is useful to man in the budding and growth of 
the. cereals. But the powers of the Earth-god are by no 
means exhausted by these forms of his activity ; far from 
it; he e.xercises an influence infinitely more complex and 


’ E. Chavannes, Le Tai Chan^ pp. > E. Chavannea, Lt Tai Chatt, pp. 
477 478 fl- 
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'TH^^ two moie geiierEil^ mii^tnEich be personifies the jjrejit prliidple 
pSipitiB ^vhicli is opposed to the other ^reat prtticipk of 

(if ObliM-'se the just as the earth is opposed to the shy, and as 

darkness is op^wsed to li^ht. Thus ive sec thEit, important 
tlhi as the Haruest-^d it [iqu nation ably ]!^^ his iinportaricc is yet 
seconcfai'y to that of tiie ifarth-^ixl ’ivho contains within 
lumself all the great cosmic forces wliich ma]^e up one of 
the two grand constituent principles of the imlferse.^ For^ 
as every Chinsrnan is EiwarCj the whole world is composed 
of the two antagonistic yet cofreiativc principles of the 
and the vm, ivhicli by their mutual action and reaction, tlieii- 
attrEiction arid rcpulsioUj maintain in equipoise the uinversat 
framework of things. If Europe resolves the universe into 
hydrogen and electricity, or perhaps at bottom into positive 
and negative electrons, Cidna resolves it fiito the positive 
and negative elements known respectivel3)'as the and 
they/??. Of the two great principles,, hcEnvcn or the sky is 
the chief storehouse of the which is the principle of 

light, ivarintbj and life; esirth is the chief store house of the 
^vhich is the principle of darkness, cold, and death.^ 
'j’liii Tills precious fiystem of pliilosoplty was first apparently 
revealed to China in a very ancient book known as the 
pQiiuijwi in Kifify'' which, with another called the S/nf has been 
called the Bible of China.* It was composed by the famous 
King Wan and his equally famous son the Duke of Kau 
in the twelfth century before 011 r era.® The work is held in 
high esteem by Chinese scholars and sages. In has old age 
Confucius declared that, if years were added to his life, he 
would give fifty of them to the stud 3 ^ of the Vt, and that 
then, enlightened by his long poring over tite sacred volume, 
he might hope to escape from falling into serious errors. 
Indeed, he read the book so hard that the IfiEithern binding 
was thrice worn out, and still in his enthusiasm the great 
master declared, Give me several years more and I shall 

^ E, dinTanncs^ /.f 'Fai W(i?r, pp. ^ 7>!jf VP IrwinltiLcd liy JamuS 
47 ^ /Ptwh &/ fhf Fast, ■ toI , 

“ Ah to the and Lhe yin flee wi. (6Kh^^d^ 1SS2) pp. 43, 423 HJ. 

J. J, h]. Jc {j root, Titf * J. ,T. Ci icnnt, 7'^i 

PiysUm 0/CJiitnj, iii. 940, tr, I2 sr/^.i n/f/te Cnucst:, p. iS. 

6 y jif/,; irf,, TAfi f>/ /As CAitrsLe, ^ Tht 1 ranslatcd liy James 

pp. 3 19; 55i -r?.! la's; Bsuks tht vol. 

13^. svi. (Oxford, iSSa) pp. g-lS. 
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be master of the VI The European reader who peruses 
or merely inspects the work in question is apt to form a 
somewhat different opinion of its merits and to hesitate 
whether he should wonder more at the state of mind of the 
author who composed it or at that of the philosopher who 
admired it. The whole farrago of nonsense purports to set scope of 
forth the mystic meaning of hexagrams or figures of six 
parallel and horizontal straight lines, one or more of which are 
usually divided in the middle. The following passage, which 
professes to reveal the meaning of a particular sort of hexa¬ 
gram called a //, may serve as a specimen of the treasures 
of wisdom unlocked to humanity in the sacred volume: 

“ Li suggests the idea of one treading on the tail of a 
tiger, which does not bite him. There will be progress and 
success. 

“ The first line, undivided, shows its subject treading his 
accustomed path. If he go forward, there will be no 
error. . . . 

“ The third line, divided, shows a one-eyed man who 
thinks he can see ; .a lame man who thinks he can walk 
well; one who treads on the tail of a tiger and is bitten. 

All this indicates ill-fortune. We have a mere bravo acting 
the part of a great ruler. 

“ The fourth line, undivided, shows its subject treading 
on the tail of a tiger. He becomes full of apprehensive 
caution, and in the end there will be good fortune.”* 

But to return to the Chinese Earth-god. Since the The Eanii- 
earth is identified with the principle of darkness, it is perfectly 

• . , * * ^ r -r rcjporuibU 

plain to the Chinese mind that the Earth-god must have a for *oiar 
hand in solar eclipses, since at such times the principle 
darkness (j'tn) manifestly triumphs over the principle of 
light {jang). Accordingly, when such an untoward event 
happened, the Chinese undertook to restore the balance of 
nature which had been disturbed by the encroachment of 
the Earth-god, or the principle of darkness, upon the domain 
of the Heaven-god, or the principle of light. For Chinese 
philosophy identifies the earth with the moon, which in its 

* Tht Yt Kinf't translated by James * The Yt A'ing, translated by James 
Leggc, Sacred Books of the East, vol. Legge, Sacred Books of the East, vol. 
xvi. {Oxford, 1882) I)i/rodHc/toit, p. l. xvi. (Oxford, 1882) pp. 78 jy. 
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turn represents tlie principle of ditrknes^ '^'hile the sun 
rcpreicivt^ the principle of li^hh Jlence, when the moon 
cauacs an eclipse by obstruct I n|r tlie ra}'s of the sun^ 
the conclusion is obvbus; it is the JCarth-goiJ who is 
really respoiisible for the obstruction by breaking; bounds 
CoikIlicl cjf untl trcspassmff ou the celestial sphere. Consequently it is 
(l]ctJhint\'iL'cotniJCl Or persuade him to rctmat within his 
proper linnits and leave the fjreat lumitiairy alonCn h'or this 
(hu ami. purpose thc Chinese u^ed to beat drums, to- tie a red cord 
10Lind thc Karlh-god's altar, and to sacrifice a victim to him. 
The beating of the drnnis vlms a martial demonstration to 
intimidate thc deity; thc red cord tied round his altar 
was a mode of putting him in the stocks ; and the victim 
onbicd to him was meant to soothe his agitated feelings, 
whicli had natural I}" been ru^fled by the menacing rub-a-dub 
of the drums and the galling constriction of thc red cordd 
There are some grounds for thinking that of old the people 
did not content themselves with beating drums at an eclipse, 
but that they also shot arrows at the moon or the Jiarth-god 
(the two being practically identical) in order to force him to 
let go his hold on the suu.^ 

Thu ftinli- bi times of excessive rain as well as of solar eclipses 
^iDi'hibid Karth-god was held responsible for disturbing the course 
for of nature, since he was, so to say, a tool or instrument of 
mki^Ld great principle of the ytn-y which includes damp as well 
lie:] ti[nnL!i as darkness and death in its scope. Accordingly^ to stop 
Li TLid cflrd, restricting the activity of the Earth-god they 

tied the god up with a red cord, which they passed ten 
times round him or his altar* However, unlike tlie similar rite 
practised at solar eclipses^ the custom of tying up the Earth* 
god in heavy rain seems to be comparatively modern, dating 
perhaps from the second centur}' of our era, and apparently 
it had no great vogue and soon died out,® 


' K. Chawiinnes, /^e T\it CAim, \^h 
4 SD- 4 gfl, 

^ E. ChawaTmeii, Ls Vai Chatii p]]. 
4S5 jV, AccOL'dtn| 5 ( to Chavanues, the 
ritual of Lyitl^ a Led cord reund clie 
altar of thc EarUl-god during an edSjJSe 
is VGf^ ancLcnt, .linec its original 
nificADCc [that of fetterLiig ihe Eftrtll- 
gOL] and sp preventing him from doing 


lUiKchicf) wns alriiiuiyn matter of JonUt 
and dLsensaiu]] in the SOCOTld century 
It.C. Sm Cliavnn nta, fljt. {H. pP- 
4 S 4 - 4 S< 5 . 

® E, CiifirVaiineSi Lf T^al Ckcajy pp. 
493 sq, Tlie treatise 7 'pHS 
which menlitms thc praCU-M, a work 
0 / the -SGCDLid ccntujry A.D. (itf, p. 570), 
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But if in time of excessive rain it was necessary to re- Treatment 
strain the too exuberant energies of the Earth-god, in time of E^f^.god’s 
drought, on the contrary, it was essential to encourage him altar ‘a 
and remove any obstacles that might be standing in the way 
of his discharging his watery functions as representative of 
the great jfifi principle. For that purpose his altars were 
swept and cleaned, obviously with the view of setting 
free his energies to wrestle with the drought. Further, 
for the same wise end, the villagers made a hole in the 
Earth-god’s “altar and led a channel to it from a little 
canal outside the village. By thus laying on the water 
to the Earth-god’s abode they hoped no doubt to stimulate 
him to turn on the celestial water-taps, of which he natur¬ 
ally had the full control. As a further reminder of what 
was expected of him, they put five frogs on his altar, that 
their croaking for rain might induce him to grant their 
prayer,' 

But if with every incentive and inducement to right Recai- 
conduct, the Earth-god proved recalcitrant and obstinately ^^^-gods 
refused either to abate the rain or to terminate the drought, cashiered, 
there was nothing for it but to cashier him and give his 
office to another deity, who, it was hoped, would prove 
more regardful of human wishes and necessities. Thus the 
great religious teacher, Mencius, a pupil of Confucius, wrote 
that, “ When the victims have been perfect, when the millet 
offered in the vases has been pure, when the sacrifices have 
been performed at the prescribed seasons, if nevertheless 
there are droughts and inundations, then we change the 
Earth-gods and Harvest-gods, and institute new deities in 
their stead 

But the Earth-god does not restrict his activity to The E.-irth- 
superintending and promoting the agricultural operations 
sowing and harvest. As a personification of the great jytu death 
principle he presided at death and executions. One of the 
very early sovereigns of China threatened that if his soldiers 
disobeyed him in a forthcoming battle, he would put them to 
death before the altar of the Earth-god ; at the same time 
he promised that those who obeyed him should be rewarded 

* E. Chavannes, 7 ’W CAan, pp. * E, Chavannea, Le T*ai Chan, pp, 
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in presence of his ancestral spirits.' Similarly, when in the 
eleventh century before our era King \Vu triumphed over 
the last sovereign of the Yin dynasty and compelled him to 
commit suicide, he repaired to the shrine of the Earth-god 
and rubbed the blood of his victims on the altar or image of 
the deity, thus communicating fresh vital energy to him ; 
and in presence of this Supreme Judge he proclaimed to 
Heaven and to the people of the conquered prince the 
crimes for which he had inflicted the punishment' In the 
year 640 RC. a petty prince of Chan-tong sacrificed a dis¬ 
loyal vassal to the Earth-god. The historian adds that by 
this e.xemplary punishment the prince hoped to reduce to 
submission the barbarians who then occupied all tlie eastern 
part of Chan-tong. And the sacrifice of one or more 
prisoners of war to the Earth-god after a victory appears to 
have been prescribed by ancient Chinese ritual.’ 

'the Earth- Just as ill the physical world the principle of the yin is 
Muiuwpwt ^^^^”ced by the principle of the ya 7 tg^ so the Earth-god has 
the his counterpoise in the Ancestral Temple. The parallelism 
between the two is rigorously carried out. The Earth-god 
stands for the principle of darkness • hence his altar is 
placed to the right, that is, to the west of the royal palace, 
because the west is the domain of darkness. The Ancestral 
Temple represents the principle of light {yang) : hence it 
is built to the left, that is, to the east of the royal palace, 
because the east is the domain of light, being the place of 
sunrise. And just as universal life is dominated by the two 
principles of the yin and the yang^ so the national life is 
dominated in everything by the Earth-god and the Ancestral 
Temple. The presence of this pair of tutelary powers con¬ 
stitutes the true seat of government: the capital is founded 
on the altar of the Earth-god and the Ancestral Temple. 
When a sovereign builds or chooses a city to serve as 
his residence, his first care is to establish the altar of the 
Earth-god and the Ancestral Temple.^ 

^ The Shii King, translated by James dien du soi ”. 

Legge, Sacred Books of the East, vol. • E. Chavannes, Lt 7 '*ai Chan, p. 
Hi. (Oxford, 1879) p. 77; E. Chavannes, 507. 

Le Tai Chan, p. 77, Legge translates ^ E. Chavannes, /,e 7 ''ai Chan, pp. 
“ shall be put to death before the altar 508-510. 

of the spirits of the land ” ; Chavannes * E. Chavannes, Ix T*ai Chan, pp. 
translates “ de <es faire ftrir devant le 511 
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But it was not enough that these two divine powers On going 
should be installed at the capital on either side of the royal 
palace: it was essential that they should attend the monarch Kmperor 
when he went forth to war, in order that they might keep att^dedby 
him safe under the shadow of their wings. But as it was representa- 
practically impossible to transport a temple and an altar 
among the baggage of the army, the sovereign had to be *** 
content to be followed by a spiecial car, called “ the car of Tenipj^ 
purity”, in which were placed the stone shaft representing 
the Earth-god and the wooden tablet representing one 
of the ancestors.^ The Earth-god had previously been 
sprinkled with holy water by the Grand Magician, who had 
also smeared blood on the drums of the warriors. Thus the 
army marched forth to battle, followed by the Earth-god 
and the Ancestor, who, refreshed by the sacrifices which the 
Grand Magician and the subordinate Master of Ceremonies 
had offered to them, stimulated the valour of the troops from 
a strategic position in the rear. If defeat instead of victory 
attended the arms of the sovereign, on the return of the 
beaten army the Earth-god and the Ancestor were publicly 
degraded, the care of their worship being taken from their 
usual ministers and left to an inferior official.* 

Thus, whether in the capital or in the camp, the Earth- Together 
god and the Ancestral Temple are always present as the 
expression of the spiritual reality of the kingdom. They Ancestral 
symbolize everything that assures the unity and continuance reprint 
of the social group, to wit, a common soil and a common thespirStuai 
inheritance, that common inheritance being summed up in [he^c^inese 
the continuity of the princely family. By means of the 
Ancestral Temple the existence of the ancient princes is 
perpetuated and therefore confers on their descendants an 
authority such as no single individual could wield : the altar 
of the Earth-god concentrates in itself all the vitality of the 
fruitful soil. Together, the temple and the altar furnish a 
guarantee to the people that they will be governed and fed ; 
the first object of royalty is to maintain, by the appropriate 
sacrifices, the full efficacy of this twofold protection. That 
is why, in the words of a Chinese text, the prince must 

^ E. Chavannes, Z/ Tai Chan, p. * E. Chavannes, Le Tai Chan, pp. 

512. SI2-SI4- 
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above everythinj; “ preside over the ICarth-gfxls and Harvest- 
gods and attend to the siicrificcs oficred to the ancestors ", 
In countless pas.sages of Chinese literature the emperors 
refer the prosperity of their reigns, as the Kmperor Wen did 
in 167 B.C., “ to the supernatural support of the Ancestral 
Temple and to the blessing of the Karth-god and the 
Harvest-god 

intinuiie The intimate union of the Earth-god and the Harvest- 
^rih gixT with the Ancestral Temple, is shown in many ways, 
with the On the ix>int of setting out on a military expedition, the 
Tcm^'* commander repaired to the Ancestral Temple there to receive 
shown in his marching orders, and he went to the altar of the Earth- 
god to partake of the raw flesh offered in sacrifice. When¬ 
ever a great calamity happened, whether in heaven or on 
earth, the sacrifices prescribed by the ritual were offered to 
the Earth-god and the Harvest-god and to the ancestors at 
their temple." In tlie Ancestral Temple of the Emperor 
and at his altar of the Earth-god one of the essential rites 
of sacrifice was to take portions of the flesh of the victims 
and give them to certain persons to eat for the purpose of 
strengthening their loyalty to the imperial house by this 
species of communion. At one time, under the Tchcou 
dynasty, the privilege of thus communicating with the 
sovereign was nominally restricted to noblemen bearing the 
same family name as the king, but in fact it was extended 
to other princes and high dignitaries. The flesh offered in 
the Ancestral Temple was cooked ; the flesh offered to the 
Earth-god was raw, because, we are told, as a god of war and 
of executions he delighted in blood, whereas the ancestors, 
thewnciCTi^^^ fcrocious, preferred to cat their victuals roast or boiled.® 
liArth-god. Thus to tlic last, besidc the colossal figures of Father 
anT*' Mother Earth, which with the growth of Empire 

the’ loomed ever larger in the national pantheon, the Earth-god, 
the Harvest-God, and the ancestral spirits in their temple 
continued continued to subsist and to receive the homage of their 
wo^ipped worshippers, witnessing by their immemorial sanctity to 
besiite ihe beliefs brcd in the very bone of the Chinese race. These 

two great 

divinities, . ^ ^ 

FaihcrSky, ' Chavantics, Le T^ai Cm/i, pp. 516. 

and Mother 5^4 * E. Chavannes, Le T'ai Cha», pp. 

Knrtlu * E. Chavannes, Le T"ai Chatty p. 517-519. 
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ancient deities represent the simple religion of the husband¬ 
man, who in his rude daily task counted on the support of 
his forefathers, dead and gone, as a child trusts to the help 
and protection of his living father, while at the same time 
he threw himself on the mercy of the God of his native 
Earth, beseeching him not to blight his hopes of an abundant 
harvest. This local and family worship is the deepest 
stratum of religious thought in China; nothing in that great 
country savours of a more remote antiquity than the Earth- 
god and the Ancestral Temple.' 

* K. Chavannes, Lt T'ai Ckau, p. my gratitude to that great »choIar for 
525. The last pamgmph in the text U the debt I owe hiiu in this section of 
practically a translation of Chavunnes’ my work, 
conclusion. I desire again to express 
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THE WORSHIP OK EARTH IN MODERN INDIA 

§ I. The Worship of Earth twiong the Hindoos 

In modern India the earth is worshipped ixs a goddess both 
by Hindoos and Dravidians, the aboriginal inhabitants of 
the country. To the Hindoos the goddess is known as 
Dharti Mata or Mother Earth, In the Punjab a pious 
Hindoo docs obeisance to her and invokes her when he 
rises from his bed in the morning; and even those who 
are less punctilious in the matter of religion comply with 
the same custom when they begin to plough or to sow. 
When a cow or a buffalo is first bought, or when she first 
gives milk after calving, the first five streams of milk 
drawn from her udders are allowed to fall on the ground 
in honour of the Earth-goddess, and at every milking the 
first stream of milk is similarly devoted to her. So, too, 
when medicine is taken, a little of it is sprinkled on the 
ground in honour of the deity.^ As the digging of the 
foundations of a new house naturally disturbs the Earth- 
goddess, she must be worshipped when the house is occupied 
for the first time. In Bengal the chief festival in her honour 
is held at the hot season, when she is supposed to suffer 
from the infirmity common to women. All ploughing, 
sowing, and other work cease during that time, and widows 
in Bengal refrain from eating cooked rice. The Earth- 

^ (Sir) Denzil C. J. Ib 1 >etson, Out- See Sir Henry M. Elliot, Rfemoirs on 
lints of Panjah Ethnography (Calcutta, the History^ Folk-lore^ attd Distribu- 
1883), p. 114. Compare W. Crooke, tion oj the Rates of the North fVestem 
The Popular Religion and Folk-lore of Pravisues of India, edited by J. Beames 
Northern India (Westminster, 1896), (London, 1869), ii. 290. 
i- 26. Dharti racans “the earth”. 
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goddess is also worshipped at the family rites of marriage 
and childbirth.' At Chunar in Bengal, after a long drought, 
the women assembled in a field from which all men were 
excluded. Three of them, members of a farmer’s family, 
stripped themselves naked ; two were yoked to a plough 
like oxen, and the third held the plough handle. Then they 
imitated the operation of ploughing, while the woman who 
held the plough-handle cried out, " O Mother Earth! bring 
parched grain, water, and chaff. Our stomachs are breaking 
to pieces from hunger and thirst.” After that the landlord 
and accountant approached them, and laid down some grain, 
water, and chaff in the field. The women then dressed and 
returned home.® 

The Hindoos of the Bombay Presidency similarly regard Thewor- 
the earth as one of the great deities and worship it on many MoAcr 
occasions, especially when anything is to be built on its 
surface. In the Deccan a Hindoo, on rising in the morning, 
asks pardon of the earth before he steps on the floor. Thus, 
before setting foot on the ground, he will say ; ** O Goddess, Presidency, 
who is clothed (surrounded) by the sea, whose breasts are 
mountains, and who is the wife of Vishnu, I bow down to 
thee; please forgive the touch of my feet. O Goddess 
Earth! who art born by the power of Vishnu, whose surface 
is of the colour of a conch shell and who art the storehouse 
of innumerable jewels, 1 bow down to thee.”* Again the 
Earth-mother is worshipped at the digging of a well or 
of a sacrificial pit, at the making of a tank, at the laying 
of the foundation-stone of a house, or at any other construct¬ 
ive work raised upon or made in the ground. The intention 
of the ceremony is to propitiate the goddess in order that 
she may not interrupt the operations. The owner or the 
person interested in the new construction pours a little water 
on the earth where the foundation-pit is to be dug, sprinkles 
red lac and red powder, places a betel-nut and a few precious 
coins, and digs out the first clod of earth with his own hands. 

^ W. Crooke, Nativts of Norihtm the Central Provinces of India (London, 

India (London, 1907), p. 232. 1916). iu* 106; The Golden Bought 

® North Indian Notes and Queries, Part I. The Magic Art and theEvolu- 
i. (1S91-1892) p. 210, § I161. For tion of Kings, i. 282 sq. 
similar ceremonies to procure rain, see * R. E. Enthoven, The Folklore of 
IL V. Russell, Tribes and Castes of Bombay (Oxford, 1924), pp. 81, 87. 
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Some of the things olTercd to ICartli at .such timc.s arc betel- 
nuts and betcl-Ieavcs, a bowl, green garments and tlie five 
precious things {ptiuchanitna), to wit, gold, silver, copper, 
coral, and jKjarls.^ 

Wor>hipof On the Dasara day, which is the tenth day of the bright 
half of the month of Ashvin (September-October) Hindoo 
Divwuiiay. kings go out ill state with their ministers and subjects to 
worship the Earth-mollicr and the holy shami tree {Prosopis 
spicigera). A wetted plot of ground is first dug over with 
pikes, tender-wheat plants and shavii leaves are then mixed 
with the muddy earth, and the whole is kneaded into little 
balls. A small coin and a betel-nut are in.scrtcd in each 
ball, and every worshipper receives one of the balls as a 
mark of good luck. Afterwards the wheat-plants are ex¬ 
tracted from the balls and are allowed to grow in an earthen 
vessel filled with clay till they have sprouted to the height 
of a span, when they are taken from the vessel and used.* 
Wheat-plants thus cultivated in the worship of Earth remind 
us of the Gardens of Adonis cultivated in the worship of 
that sad oriental deity. 

Worship Again, Earth is worshipped when treasure is buried in 
pLnh the ground, and when a marriage procession reaches the 

vnrious boundary of the bridegroom’s village.® When presents are 

occasions, Biahmans outside the limits of the village, the 

Earth-mother is worshipped by pouring milk on the ground 

and by placing seven betel-nuts and seven copper coins 
thereon."* Some women of the Thana District, in the 
Bombay Presidency, worship the Earth daily during the 
four months of the rainy season, at the end of which they 
give a Brahman a piece of land or the equivalent of it 
in money.'^ 

Woreiiipof At sowing and harvest farmers appease the Earth by 
^ing^nixi offering her coco-nuts, fowls, rice mixed with curds, and 
htirvcit- SO forth. On the fifteenth day of the bright half of the 
month of Ashvin (September-October) every farmer prepares 
some sweetmeats in his house and takes them to his farm. 
There he gathers five stones, worships them, and offers the 

* R. E. Enthoven, op. (it, pp. 8ii^. * R. E. Enthoven, (it. p. 84. 

* R. E. Enlhoven, op. At, pp. 82 jy. 

* R. E. Enlhoven, op. (U. p. 83, * R. E. Enlhoven, op. At, p. 87. 
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sweetmeats to the Earth. Afterwards he takes a portion 
of the food and scatters it over the farm. The members 
of his family then gather there and eat a hearty meal. 

In the evening the person who carried the food to the 
farm picks up some grains of barley and puts them in a 
basket. On return home the grains are thrown over the 
house.* 

In the Deccan, when new grain is heaped on tlie Worship of 
threshing-floor. Mother Earth is worshipped by offering to 
her cooked food or some animal. At the time when a stake, nnd 
to which the bullock is to be tethered, is set up in the 
middle of the threshing-floor, a coco-nut is offered to the 
Earth. Again, red powder is offered to the Earth at the 
time of ploughing.* At the foundation of a new village, 
when the gates have been set up, Mother Earth is wor¬ 
shipped, and afterwards the headman, accompanied by a 
Brahman reciting incantations, either winds a cotton thread 
besmeared with red lac round the village or pours a stream 
of milk round the village boundaries.® 

§ 2. The Worship of Earth among the Dravidians 

Among the Dravidian tribes of Central India the worship Worship 
of the earth prevails widely.* Thus among the Oraons, a 
primitive Dravidian people of Chota Nagpur, when a culti- among the 
vator wishes to begin transplanting his rice-seedlings, he chou 
must employ a village priest to make an offering to Mother Nagpur. 
Earth {Dhartimdi). Accompanied by the priest, the culti¬ 
vator repairs to the field, whither bundles of rice-seedlings 
have already been brought. He takes with him a pot of 
rice-beer, and on arriving at the field the priest pours a little 
of the beer on the ground as a libation, w'hile he invokes the 
goddess, saying, “ O Mother Earth 1 may we have plenty 
of rain and a bumper crop. Here is a libation for thee.” 

Next the prie.st plants with his own hands five rice-seedlings 
on the spot where the rice-beer has been poured. That 
done, the women begin to transplant the rest of the seedlings 

* R. E. Enlhoven, o/>. rw*. p. 87. < W. Crooke, Popular Religion and 

* R. E. Enthoven, op. cit, p. 87 sq. Folkdort of Northern India (Wesi- 

* R. E. Enlhoven, op. cit. p. 302. minster, 1896), i. 30. 
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on the fields.’ Every year the Oraon.s cclebmtc the marriage 
of the Earth-godcIc.ss to the Sun-god in order to ensure the 
fertility of the ground. The rite, which gi>cs by tlic name 
of Sarhul, is celebrated in the month of May, when the sal 
tree is in bloom. In it the divine bridegroom, the Sun-god, 
is personated by the village priest, and the divine bride, the 
Earth-goddess, is personated by the priest’s wife. We are 
told that the object of this feast is to celebrate the mystical 
marriage of the Sun-god {lihagawoii) with the Goddess- 
earth {pharti-nun\ to induce them to be fruitful and give 
good crops”. At the same time all the minor deities or 
demons of the village arc propitiated, in order that they may 
not hinder the beneficent activity of the Sun-god and the 
Earth-goddess. On the eve of the appointed day no man 
may plough his fields, and the priest, accompanied by some 
of the villagers, repairs to the sacred gi'ove, where he beats 
a drum and invites all the invisible guests to attend the 
great feast on the morrow. Very early next morning, before 
cock-crow, holy water is fetched from the sacred spring in a 
new pot by an acolyte, who carries it .secretly to the priest’s 
house. During the morning victims for the sacrifice are 
collected from the houses. In the afternoon the people all 
gather at the sacred grove, and the priest proceeds to consum¬ 
mate the sacrifice. The first victims to be immolated are a 
white cock for the Sun-god and a black hen for the Earth- 
goddess ; and as the feast is the marriage of these great 
deities the marriage is performed over the two fowls before 
they are despatched. Amongst other things both birds are 
marked with vermilion, just as a bride and bridegroom are 
marked at a human marriage; and the earth is also smeared 
with vermilion, as if it were a real bride, on the spot where 
the sacrifice is offered. Sacrifices of fowls or goats to the 
minor deities or demons follow. Meantime the acolyte has 
collected flowers of the sal tree and .set them round the place 
of sacrifice, and he has also fetched the holy water from the 
priest’s house. A procession is now formed and the priest 
is carried in triumph to his own abode. There his wife has 
been watching for him, and on his arrival the two go through 

* Sarat Cliandra Roy, Tkt Ot&chs of Ckfitd Nagpur (Ranchi, 1915), pp. 
i43i 441- 
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I the marriage ceremony, applying vermilion to each other in 

• the usual way " to symbolize the mystical marriage of the 

Sun-god with the Earth-goddess Meantime all the women 
of the village are standing on the thresholds of their houses, 
each with a winnowing-fan in her hand. In the fan are two 
cups, one empty to receive the holy water, the other full of 
rice-beer for the refreshment of the priest At each house 
he distributes flowers and holy water to the women, and 
blesses them, saying, “ May your rooms and granary be filled 
with rice, that the priest's name may- be great **. The 
holy water which he leaves at each house is sprinkled over 
the seeds that have been kept to sow next year’s crop. 

Having blessed the household, the priest drinks the rice- 
beer that is offered him, and as he repeats his benediction 
and his potation at every house, he is naturally very drunk 
by the time he gets to the end of the village. “ By that 
' time every one has taken copious libations of rice-beer, and 
ail the devils of the village seem to be let loose, and there 
follows a scene of debauchery baffling description—all these 
to induce the Sun and the Earth to be fruitful.” ^ Before 
the marriage of Sun and Earth has thus been celebrated in 
April or May no Oraon may manure his fields ; for up to 
that time, in the opinion of the Oraons, Mother Earth has 
remained a virgin since the preceding harvest; how then, 
they argue, could it be lawful to fecundate her before she is 
duly married ? ^ 

But besides the beneficent goddess of the cultivated earth, PropUin- 
who fosters the growth of the crops, there are malignant 
spirits who have to be appeased whenever an Oraon spirits m 

“ reclaiming 

* Rev. P. Dehon, S.J., ** Religion ing to Col. Dalton (/-f.), the ceremony waste land 

and Customs of the Uraons ”, Mtmoirs takes place “towards the end of March, . 

of the Asiatic Society of Bengal yo\. \. or banning of April, but any day 

Na 9 (Calcutta, 1906), pp. 144>I46. whilst the sal trees are in blossom will 

Compare E. T. Dalton, Descriptive answer”. According to Mr. S. C. Roy 

Ethnology of Bengal (Calcutta, 1872), {op. At. p. 279) the marriage is cele- 

p. 261 (who does not mention the brated in April. I have described the 

Sun-god, though he speaks of the marriage of the deities el-sewherc. See 

marriage of Dharti, the Earth); Rev. The Golden Bough, Part I. 7 'he Magic 

F. Hahn, “Some Notes on the Religion Art and the Evolution of Kings, i. 

and Superstitions of the Oraus”, 76 sq.^ 148; id.. Part IV. Adonis, 

Journal 0/the AAatic Society of Bengal, Attis, Osins, i. 47 sq. 

Ixxii. Part III. (Calcutta, 1904) p- 12; 

Sarat Chandra Roy, 2 'he OiHons of ® Sarat Chandra Roy, The Orhons 
C’AfVJ pp. 167, 279, Accord- of Chotii-Nagpur, pp. 167, 27^. 
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encroaches on their domain by rcclaiminj; some of the land 
for cultivation. On such an occasion the cultivator sacrifices 
a fowl or an animal to pacify the wrathful spirit, lest some 
misfortune befall his family, 'rhe same procedure is followed 
when a house i.s to be built on wa.stc land. If within a 
short time after a plot of waste land has been reclaimed or 
a house built on it, tlicrc should occur a case of sickness or 
death to man or beast in the family, it i.s believed to be 
caused by the offended spirit of the land. Accordinjjly 
the master of the family vows to offer to the angry spirit a 
particular animal or fowl, if the sick person or animal 
recovers, or if no other death happens in the family within 
a certain time. As a pledge of the fulfilment of the vow, 
the dedicated animal or fowl is set apart and fed on sacri¬ 
ficial rice.' 

In Hoshangabad, the end of the sowing is celebrated by 
the worship of Mother Earth, here called Machamirt. The 
ceremony is intended to promote the fertility of the ground. 
Every cultivator performs the worship for himself in the 
company of his family and servants. At the edge of one of 
his fields he puts up a little semicircle or three-sided wall of 
clods about a foot high, meant to represent a hut. This is 
covered with a certain sort of green grass {Impemta spontafiea) 
in imitation of thatch. At the two ends of the hut two posts 
of a certain wood {Biiiea fromlosa) are erected, with leaves 
round the tops, like those which are put up at marriage. 
They are tied to the thatch with red thread. This little house 
is the temple of Mother Earth {Machandrt). In the middle 
of it a small fire is kindled, and a little milk is set to boil on 
it in a tiny earthen pot. The milk is allowed to boil over 
as a sign of abundance. While this is going on, the plough¬ 
men gather in a field and drive their bullocks at a trot, 
striking them wildly ; it is the end of the year’s labour for 
the cattle. The cultivator meanwhile offers a little rice, 
molasses, and saffron to Mother Earth, and then makes two 
tiny holes in the ground to represent granaries ; into the 
holes he drops a few seeds of grain and covers them over, as 
a symbol of prayer, that his granary may be filled with the 
produce of the land. After that he dabs a little saffron 
‘ Saral Chandra Roy, 7 ~ht Oraofu of ChotH Nagpur, pp. 14S s^. 
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on the foreheads of the ploughmen and the bullocks, and tics 
a red thread round the horns of the cattle. Thereupon the 
animals are let go; and the ploughmen run off at full speed 
across the country, scattering boiled wheat in token of 
abundance. This concludes the ceremony, and every one 
returns home.* 

Many similar customs arc observed by the jungle tribes Worship 
of South Mirzapur. The Korwas regard Mother Earth 
{D/iarti Mata) 2iS one of their chief deities. She lives in among the 
the general village shrine under a sal tree {JShorea robusta). 

In the month of Aghan (Novcmbcr-Deccmbcr) she isof^o“*h 
worshipped with flowers and the offering of a goat. When 
she is duly worshipped, the people believe that the crops 
will prosper and that no epidemics will break out The 
PatAris also acknowledge her divinity, and worship her in 
August The local priest {bai^a) offers her a goat, a cock, 
and rich cakes. She is also worshipped in the cold weather 
before the grain and barley are sown, and again on the 
threshing-floor before the winnowing begins. The flesh of 
the victims is eaten by the males and unmarried girls; no 
grown-up girl or married woman may partake of it The 
Ghasiyas also believe in Mother Earth {Dharti Mata). She 
is their village goddess and receives as an offering a ram, or 
a goat, or cakes. The offering is presented by the local 
priest {baiga)\ the materials are provided by a general 
contribution levied on the village. The Kharwars worship 
her at the village shrine before the wood-cutting and 
ploughing begin. They also perform a special service in 
her honour known as the “ worship of greenery ” {HariyAri 
PAjA) at the time when the rice is transplanted. In 
November they perform the “ thatching-grass” worship {Khar 
PAjA) at the season when they begin to cut the thatching- 
grass {khar). A cock, some leaves of the Bnssia latifolia, 
and parched grain are offered to her. The service is 
performed by the local priest, who receives the offerings ; 
none but males are allowed to attend. Similarly the 
Pankas worship her before sowing and harvesting the grain. 

They and the Bhuiyars offer a pig and some liquor at the 

^ W. Crooke, Po/)uIar Religion and Folk-lore of Northern Indies, i. 31, 
quoting lllliott, Settlement Report, 125. 
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more important agricultural sca.sons. When the crops are 
being sown, the Kharwars release a fowl as a scapegoat and 
pra}', saying, “ C) Mother liarlh! keep in prosperity and 
protect the plougluncn and the oxen 

The Paraliiyas, a Dravidian tribe of Mirzapur, propitiate 
Mother l^arth {DIntrti Mata) by pouring a little milk or 
liquor on the ground." Sonic Punkas, in eating, throw a 
little bread and water on tlie ground as an offering to 
Mother h'arth {Dharti Mata)^ Similarly the Dus«idh.s, a 
menial caste, put a little food on the ground in honour of 
the same goddess before they begin their mcals.^ The 
Koiris, a caste whose ethnical affinities arc doubtful, are 
found both in the Nortli-Western Provinces and in Bengal. 
At marriage they pour curds, mixed with pepper, sugar, 
and water, on the ground as an offering to Mother Earth 
{Dharti Mata)I' The Bhiiiyas and the Kharwars, both 
Dravidian tribes of South Mirzapur, worship Mother Earth 
ijlharti Mata) in association with the collective village 
gods (D//f); the victim offered to her by the Kharwars on 
this occasion is a goat, which is sacrificed by the village 
priest {baifj^a)!^ 

In general, the chief periodical festivals of the Dravidians • 
are celebrated for the purpose of stimulating the fertility of 
Mother Earth ; hence they fall at the critical seasons of the 
farmer’s year, to wit, at sowing and transplanting the rice, 
at reaping the harvest and at garnering it in the barn. At 
these festivals the youths and maidens dance and pat the 
ground with their hands in order to rouse the Earth-goddess 
to activity.^ 

I'ar less innocent were the means which another 
Dravidian tribe adopted to attain the same end. The cruel 
human sacrifices, which down to the middle of the ninc- 


* W. Crooke, Populow Rth'^ion a»d 
Folk-lore oj Northern India^ i. 32. 

" W. Crooke, Tribes and Castes of 
the North- Western Provinces and Oudk 
(Calcutta, 1896), iv, 130. 

® W. Crooke, ’Tribes and Castes of 
the North- Western Provinces and Ondh, 
iv. 118. 

♦ W. Crooke, Tribes a$td Castes of 
the North- Western Provinces and Ostdh, 
ii. 357 . 


® W. Crooke, Tribes and Castes of 
the North- Western Provinces and Ondh, 
iii. 290. As to the ethnical affinities 
of the Koiris, see id., pp. 287 sf.; 
(Sir) H. H. Kisley, ’Tribes and Castes 
0 /Bt7igttl (CAlcutia, 1892), I 500 jy. 

® W. Crooke, Tribes and Castes of 
the North- Western Provinces astd Ondh, 
ii. So, hi. 247. 

^ W. Crooke, Natives of Northern 
India, p. 232. 
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tecnth century the Khonds of Orissa offered to the Earth- 
goddess in order to ensure the fertility of their fields, have 
earned for them an unenviable notoriety among all the 
Dravidian tribes of India. The Khonds inhabit the hills The 
of Orissa, a province of Southern Bengal, but they extend 
southwards into the Madras Presidency and w^cstward into country, 
what used to be part of the Central Provinces.' The general 
character of the country is wild and mountainous ; it consists 
of a jumble of ranges covered with dense forests of sal trees 
{Shorea robusta). About two-thirds of it is believed to be 
occupied by jungle. The Khonds live in scattered villages 
built in clearings of the jungle, each surrounded by its 
patch of tilled land won from the virgin forest. They arc a 
shy and timid folk and eschew contact with the inhabitants 
of the lowlands. They love their wild mountain gorges and 
the stillness of life in the jungle ; on the least alarm they fly 
to the most impenetrable recesses of the forest or the hills. 

They live by hunting and agriculture. Like many other 
savage tribes, they clear patches of land in the forest during 
the cold season, and set fire to the fallen timber in the hot 
weather. After the second year of cultivation the land thus 
reclaimed is abandoned, and a fresh clearing is made. By 
this primitive form of husbandry the people raise barely 
enough food to support them for half the year ; they supply 
their wants for the remainder by bartering turmeric, of 
which they cultivate large quantities. Like their kinsfolk, 
the Santals, the Mundas, and the Hos, they regard them¬ 
selves, not without reason, as the true owners of the land, 
and they insi.st on their rights with a curious pertinacity.® 

The Khond pantheon is said to number no less than Tiie 
eighty-four gods, of whom Dharni Deota, the Earth-god, is 
the chief. Deota is an Aryan -word : the proper Khond Khonds 
name for a god is Peniiu. .The Earth-deity is now a male, 
but formerly she was a female, named Tari Pennu or Bera Ueotn 
Pennu. We are told, and may readily believe, that there is Pennu 
nothing surprising in a god changing his or her sex for the (female), 
opposite. A parallel case is the Earth-deity of Chhattisgarh, 

^ (Sir) H. H. Risley, Tribes and Tribes attd Castes of the Central Prov- 
Castes of Bengaly i. 397; E. Thurston, inces 0/ India {hoadon, 1916), iil. 464. 

Castes and Tribes of Sautkem India * (Sir) H. H. Risley, Tribes and 
(Madra-s 1909), Hi. 357; R. V, Russell, Castes of Bengal^ i. 397. 
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who, like the Earth-deity of the Khonds, used to receive 
human sacrifices ; lie is cither a j;od named Thakur Deo, 
or a goddess named 'rhakurani Mai. The Earth-god 
of the Khonds is usually accompanied by Ehatbarsi Deo, 
tlic god of hunting. The Earth-god Dharni Dcota is 
represented by a rectangular peg of wood driven into the 
ground, while the Hunting-god Ilhutbarsi has a place at his 
feet in the shape of a piece of conglomerate stone covered 
with circular granules. Once in four or five years a buffalo 
Animals is offcrcd to tlic Eartli-god in room of the human victim 

sacrificed to the grim deity. The animal is 
iu rwmi of prcdcstincd for sacrifice from its birth, and is allowed to 
vlciimV and graze on the crops at will. The stone repre¬ 

senting JJhatbarsi is examined from time to time, and when 
the granules on it appear to have increased, it is known 
that the season for the sacrifice has come. In Kalahandi 


a lamb is .sacrificed every year, and strips of its flesh are 
distributed to all the villagers, who bury them in their fields 
as divine agents of fertilization, ju.st as they u.sed to bury 
pieces of the flesh of the human victims for the same 
purpose.^ 


Motives These human sacrifices offered to the Earth-goddess Tari 

humiuT'"'^ Pennu ‘ were formerly believed to ensure good crops and ira- 


sncrifiwsio munity from all diseases and accidents. In particular they 
were deemed essential in the cultivation of turmeric, the 
Khonds arguing that the turmeric could not have a deep red 


colour without the shedding of blood.^ The sacrifice was 


* R. V. Russell, Trilm and Castes of 
the Centra! Pravinees of India, Hi. 473. 

* The chief niUhorilies on these 
sacrtficus are the reports of the two* 
olTiccni, .Major-General John Campbell 
and Major S. C, Maepherson, who 
were engaged in suppressing the custom. 
Sec Major-General John Campbell, 
Persona! Narrative of Thirteen Year! 
Serviee amanffst the Wild Tribes ef 
Khondisian (London, 1864), pp. 52- 
58, etc.; Major S. C. Maepherson, 
MemoiHals of Service in India (London, 
1865), pp. U3-131. Compare Mgr. 
Neyret, Bishop of Vizagapatam, in 
Annates dt la Propagation de la Fn, 
xxiiL (1851) pp. 402-404; £. T. 
Dalton, Destriptioe Etknelogy of 


Bengal, pp. 285-288; (Sir) H. H. 
Rialey, Tribes and Castes of Bengal, 
i. 403 jyy.; li. Thurston, EthnografdtU 
Notes on Southern India (Madras, 
1906), pp. 510-519; id,, Castes and 
Tribes of Southern India (Madras, 
1909), Hi. 371-385 ; R. V. Russell, 
Tribes asid Castes of the Central Ptv- 
vinces oj India, Hi. 473 jyy. I have 
described the sacrifices in The Golden 
Bough, Part V. Sfdnts of the Corn 
and of the Wild, i. 245 sqq. My 
description has been reprinted by Sir 
H. H. Risley, op. cit. i. 404 sqg., 
and by Mr. R, V. Russell, op. cit. iii. 
474 W 

* Major-General J. Campbell, op. 
cit. p. 56. 
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performed as a public oblation by tribes, branches of tribes, 
or villages, both at periodical festivals and whenever special 
occasions appeared to demand extraordinary propitiations. 

And besides these social or communal offerings, the rite was 
observed by individuals to avert the wrath of the goddess 
Tari from themselves and their families.' For example, if 
a child were carried off by a tiger, the parents would fly to 
the priest, bring him to their house, dash vessels of water 
over him, scat him in his wet garments, and set a cup of 
water before him. Into this cup of water the priest dipped 
his fingers thrice, smelled them, sneezed, and being filled 
with the deity spoke wildly in her name. If he declared 
that Tari had inflicted the blow as a punishment for the 
neglect of her worship, the father would vow to expiate his 
sin by sacrificing a human victim within the year,* 

The periodical sacrifices offered by communities were Distnbu- 
generally so arranged that each head of a family was able 
to procure a shred of human flesh for his fields at least once flesh, 
a year, usually about the time when he laid down his 
principal crop * The victims were commonly known as Thevictima 
Meriahs; but in the Khond language the name for them 
was Tokki or Kcddi. Persons of any race or age and of how they 
eitlier sex were acceptable victims, with the exception ofp^„d 
Brahmans, who, having been invested with the sacred thread, and kept, 
were perhaps considered already dedicated to the gods.* 

Grown men were the most esteemed because they were the 
most costly. Children were purchased, and brought up for 
years with the family of the person who ultimately devoted 
them to a cruel death whenever circumstances were supposed . 
to require a sacrifice at his hands. They seem to have been 
treated with kindness, and in youth were kept under no 
restraint, but when they were old enough to be sensible of 
the fate that awaited them, they were placed in fetters and 
guarded. The victim must always be purchased. Criminals, 
or prisoners captured in war, were not deemed fit to be 
sacrificed. Most of the victims rescued by British officers 


* Major S. C. Maepherson, Memo¬ 
rials of Service in India, p. 113 » 
E. Thurston, Castes and Tribes of 
Southern India, iii. 372 sq- 

* Major S. C, Maepherson, op. cit. 


p. 114. 

3 Major S. C. Maepherson, op. cit, 

p. 113. 

* S. C, Maepherson, op. cit. p. 114. 
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had been sold by their parents or nearest relations, a practice 
which seems to have been very common.’ To prevent the 
^rown victims from running away, the purchaser sometimes 
promised not to sacrifice them, and sometimes he kept his 
word, i;avc the yoiinf^ man a wife, and indemnified him¬ 
self for siJiirinj' the hither by sacrificin'^ the children of the 
inarriaj^c. At the same time, despite his promise, he reserved 
to himself the ri^ht of sacrificinjj the father also, if he thought 
fit to do so; and any pretext was good enough to justify 
the butchery, it might be a public calamity, a serious illness, 
a family festival, a marriage, or what not.” Further, as the 
wife of a Meriah was herself usually a victim, it was in the 
power and within the right of the owner to immolate the 
whole fainil)’, father, mother, and children, and the right was 
sometimes excrci.scd without hesitation. Should a destined 
victim have intercourse with the wife or daughter of a Khond, 
the husband or father of the woman, far from resenting the 
deed as a blot on his scutcheon, returned thanks to the 
goddess for the honour she had done him. For so long as 
he lived, the victim was regarded as a consecrated being, 
and, if he was left at large, he was eagerly welcomed at every 
threshold.* Hence parents were not ashamed to sell their 
children for victims, believing that the beatification of their 
souls was certain, and that their death for the benefit of 
mankind was the most honourable that could fall to the lot 
of a mortal. Once, when a father had sold his daughter for 
a victim, her lover loaded him with curses and spat in his 
face. But a party of Khonds who witnessed the affair con¬ 
soled the insulted father, saying, " Your child has died that 
all the world may live, and the Earth-goddess herself will 
wipe that spittle from your faceV But persons of riper 
years were kidnapped and sold by wretches who traded in 
human flesh.® 


1 E. Thurston, Castes attd Tribes 
0f Southern India, iii. 373, quoting 
Russell, Selectiomfrom Record,Geveni- 
nient of India, No. V. Human Sacrifu 
and Infanticide, 1854. 

* Mgr. Neyret, in Annalss de la 
Propagation de la Pei, xxiii. (1851) 
p. 403. Tlie evidence here quoted 
by Monsignor Neyret is that of a 


missionoiy who visited the Khonds 
and recorded what he had learned from 
the lips of destined victinis. 

® S. C. Maepherson, op. cU. p. 116. 

* S. C. Maqjherson, of. cit. i>p. 
IIS %• 

* J. Campbell, op. cit. pp. S°» 5 * 
sg. ; E. Tliurston, Tribes and Castes 
of Southern India, iii. 373. 
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The priest {fumee} who officiated at the sacrifice might 
be of ariy caste, but he performed the pi-climinary ceremony 
of offering floWei's and incense through the medium of a 
Khond child under seven years of age. This child, who 
bore the title of Toomba, was fed and clothed at the public 
ex pc us e» ate with no other person j and was subjected to no 
act deemed impure.^ 

The mode of consummating the sacrifice varied in 
different places. The earliest report of it, dating fjiom 
[837, describes the custom as it was observed in the hill 
tracts of Goomsur, in the Madras Presidency, There the 
sacrifice was annually offered to the Earth, represented by 
the effigy of a peacock,, in order to induce the deity to grant 
favourable seasons and good crops. It was preceded by 
a month of revelry, Tlie people feasted^ drank themselves 
drunk, and danced round the destined victim, who was 
declced with garlands. On the day before the rite he was 
stupefied with toddy and made to sit, or^ if necessary^ was 
bound to the foot of a post which bore the effigy of a 
peacock. The assembled multitude then danced round the 
post to muiiCj and addressing the earth they said, O God ! 
we offer the sacrifice to you. Give us good crops, seasons^ 
and health,^' After that they addressed the victim, saying, 
“ We bought you witli a price and did not seize you. Mow 
we sacrifice you according to custom, and no sin rests with 
us," Next day, the victim having been again intoxicated 
and anointed with oil, every person present toudied the 
anointed part of the victim’s body, and wiped off the oil on 
his own head. All then marched in procession round the 
village and its boundaries, preceded by music and bearing 
the victiin and a pole, to the top of which was tied a bunch 
of peacock’s feathers. The sacrificial post %vas always placed 
near the shrine of a village deity called Zakaree Fennoo, 
who ivas represented by three stones, near which the brass 
effigy pf a peacock was buried. When the procession vvith 
the victim reached the fatal post, a hog was killed in sacri¬ 
fice, and its blood allowed to flow into a pit prepared for tlie 
purpose. The victim* still dead drunk if possible, was then 
seized and thrown Into the pit, and his face was pressed down 

^ E, lliuLston, Lc. 
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into the bloody mire till he died of sunbeation, while all the 
Tiieik-si* of while the iiuisic crashed. Then the priest cut a piece of 
flesh frocn the body, and buried it with ceremony near the 
effigy and the village idol as an offering to the Earth. 
Afterwards all the rest of the [)coplc similarly cut pieces from 
the body and carried the bleeding flesh to their respective 
villages, where part of it was buried in like manner near the 
village idol and little bits were interred on the boundaries. 
The head and face of the victim were not touched by the 
knives, and when the bones had been stripped bare of flesh, 
they were buried* with the face and head in the bloody pit. 
When the ceremony was over, a buffalo calf was brought in 
front of the post, its forefeet were cut off, and the animal 
was left to welter in its blood till the following day. Then 
women, dressed and armed as men, drank, danced, and sang 
round the spot The calf was killed and eaten, and the 
priest was dismissed with a present of rice and a hog or calf.^ 
Other ^ Elsewhere the mode of putting the victim to death was 
performing different, and often far less merciful. In some districts 
the acceptable place of sacrifice was discovered the previous 
night by persons who went about the village probing the 
ground with sticks in the dark, and tlie first deep chink 
which they lit upon was the S[>ot marked out by the Earth- 
goddess hcr.sclf for the slaughter. There, in the morning, a 
short post was inserted ; around it four larger posts were 
usually set up, and in the midst of these the victim was 
placed. The priest, assisted by the chief and one or two of 
the village ciders, then took the branch of a green tree cleft 
several feet down the middle. In the rift they inserted 
sometimes the chest and sometimes the throat of the victim, 
and with the help of cords twisted round the open extremity 
of the stake strove with all their strength to close it. Then 
the priest wounded the victim with his axe, whereupon 
the crowd threw themselves upon the wretch and stripped 
the flesh from his bones, leaving untouched the head and 
intestines.* According to another account the victim was 

0 

^ E. Thurston, Cattts and Trtbts of The original Report appears to date 
HottHum India, iiL 372-376, quoting from 1837. 

Russell’s Report, Silectiom from tht ' 

Rttords, Govtmnunt of India, No. V. * S. C. Maepherson, 0/. cii. pp. 
Hitman SatrifetandInfa/tiieide, 127 sq. 
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squeezed to death between tivo strong planks.^ Sometimes 
he was cut up alive. This was the account given by the 
destined victims thernscives to a Catholic missionary who 
visited the Khond hills while the custom was stiil in full 
vogue. They said that after the victim had been tied up, 
generally in a state of intoxication, the crowd danced round 
him, and then, at a given signal, ruslied at him and cut off 
pieces of his living body ; the flesh had to be quivering, warm, 
and bleeding ; and as each man took his slice, he hurried 
away with it to the field which he wished to fertilize.^ 

Chinna Kimedy is a principality a little to the south Thewnysof 
and west of Goomsurn The plains are fertile, but the 
mountains are to a gi'eat extent covered with forest arid in Chijina. 
jungle. In the lower hills water is comparatively scarce 
and the valleys present a poor and barren appearance. The 
distant prospect is that of range after range of mountains 
tliickly 'mantled with forests of bamboo and the damur 
tree. These highlands are the home of the Kbonds, 
who in the old days used to raid the peaceful inhabitants 
of the rich lowlands and then retreat with their booty 
into the inacce.ssible fastnc-sses of the jungle. Throughout 
the mo-untains human sacrifices were olTered not to the 
Earth alone^ as in Goomsur, but to a number of other 
deities whose favour was doe rued essential to the life and 
happiness of the people.^ Major-Genera! Campbell, ’I'dio 
took active rneasurcs for suppressing the barbarous custom, 
has described some of the ways in which these atrocities 
were perpetrated in the name of religion. He says: 

“ One of the most common ways of offei'iog the sacrifice 
in Chinna Kimedy, is to an efifigy of an elephant, rudely 
carved in wood, fixed on a stout post, on whicJi it i-s 
made to revolve. After the performance of the usual cere¬ 
monies, the intended victim is fastened to the proboscis of 
the elephant, and amidst the shouts and yelJs of the excited 
multitude of Khonds, is rapidly whirled round, when, at 
a given signal by the officiating Zani or priest, the crowd 
rush in, seize the Meriah, and with their knives cut the flesh 

^ J, Gatnpbellj At. pp. 57 sq. pp. 403 Cttci'ipAte J. CiuiipbsJl, 

op. At, pp. 56, 5S, 120 sq. 

^ Ncyret, iii Anjj^Ati iU * J. Can>pbcll> t>p. cil. p]i, TIJ, 

Pl^vp{l^aiiei^ ^ ia Roiy xxii]. (1S 51) 1 '25. 
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ofT tlic .shrieking wretch :ls lonjj a.s life reniain.s. lie is then 
cut clown, the skelcloii burnt, and the Imrrid orj^^’es are 
over.*” In anotlier report the .same (jfliccr dc.scribcs how 
•' the miserable victim is dra^^j^ctl along the ficld.s, .surrounded 
by a crowd of half-into.vicated Khond.s, who, shouting and 
screaming, rush upon him, and with their knives cut the flesh 
piecemeal from the bone.s, avoiding the head and bowels, 
till the living skeleton, dying from loss of blood, is relieved 
from torture, when its remains arc burnt, and the ashes 
mixed with the new grain to preserve it from insects 

Even this was not the worst that a fiendish ingenuity, 
masked under the guise of religion, could do to augment the 
suflcring.s of a fellow-creature. We arc informed that “in 
one tract the victim is put to death slowly by fire. A low 
.stage is formed, sloping on either side like a roof; upon it 
the victim is placed, his* limbs wound round with cord.s, so 
a.s to confine but not prevent his struggles. Fires are lighted, 
and hot brands applied, so as to make the victim roll alter¬ 
nately up and down the .slopc.s of the stage. Me is thus 
tortured as long as he Ls capable of moving or uttering cries ; 
it being believed that the favour of the Earth-goddess, 
especially in respect of the supply of rain, will be in propor¬ 
tion to the quantity of tears which may be extracted. The 
victim is next day cut to pieces.” ^ 

We have seen that when the human victim was cut up 
at the stake or other place of execution, care was taken 
to avoid injuring certain portions, particularly the head and 
bowels. These mangled remains were regarded as sacred 
and became the objects of a ritual observance, which is thus 
described by Major Maepherson, one of the British officers 
engaged in the suppression of the sacrifices. He says : 

“ The most careful precautions are taken lest the offering 
should suffer desecration by the touch or even the near 
approach of any persons save the worshippers of the Earth- 
goddess, or by that of any animal. During the night after 
the sacrifice, strong parties watch over the remains of the 
victim ; and next day the priest and the Mullickos [the chiefs 

1 J. Campbell, op. cil. p. 126. Tribtt o/Sott/Itern India, iii. 376. 

* Colonel{Major-Gcncral)CampbelI, * Major S. C. M.ncpher8on, Memo- 
quoted by E. Thurston, Coites and Halt of Set-vice in India, xyi. 
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of the villages] consume therUj. together with a whole sheep, 
on a funeral pile, when the ashes are scattered over tlie fields, 
or are laid as paste over the houses and granaries. And 
then two formalities are observed which are held indispensable 
to the virtue of the sacrifice. The first is that of presenting 
to the father of tire victim, or to the person who sold or 
made him over to the Khonds for sacrifice, or the repre¬ 
sentative of such person, a bullock, called the dhdy^ in final 
satisfaction of all demands. The second formality is the 
sacrifice of a bullock for a feast, at which the following 
prayer is offered up. 

After invoking ail the gods, tlve priest says; 'O Tari Pi-aysr to 
Pennu ! you have afflicted us greatly ; have brought dealli 
to our cliildrcn and our bulloclts^ and failure to our corn ; TarsPennn, 
have afflicted us in every way. But we do not complain of 
this. It is your desire only to compel us to perform your 
due rites, and then to raise up and enrich us. We were 
anciently enriched by this rite ; all around us are great from 
it; therefore, by our cattle, our flocks, our pigs, and our 
grain, we procured a victim and offered a sacrifice. Do you 
now enrich us. Let our herds be so numerous that they 
cannot be housed ; let children so abound that the care of 
them shall overcome their parents, as shall be seen by their 
burned hands ; let our heads ever strike against brass pots 
1 innumerable hanging from our roofs ; let the rats form their 
nests of shreds of scarlet cloth and silk; Jet all the kites in 
the country be seen in the trees of our village, from beasts 
being killed there every day. We are ignorant of what it is 
good to ask for. You know what is good for us. Give it 
to us,’ ^ 

As the main object of the sacrifice to the Earth-goddess Tlit 
was to ensure the fertility of the ground which fell within ^ 
her province, and as the principal agent of fertili£ation was carried 
the flesh of the human victim, every expedient was adopted ih^fteULi lo 
in order to apply it as speedily as possible to the fields 
which were to be fecundated by its influence. We have 
seen that for this purpose the flesh ought to be quivering, 
warna, and bleeding.^ Further^ when a sacrifice took place, 

’ Miijor S. C. Maephersan, MeuiBriah of Sei^iis in /wif/'a, ]>p. T3& Jf. 

S Above, p, 3pl. 
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deputies from all Marth-worshipiiing Khond.s attended it, and 
no sooner had the victim been hacked to pieces than these 
deputies returned home in hot haste, each with his portion 
of dripping flesh. Sometimes, in order to ensure its rapid 
arrival, it was forwarded by relays of runners and conveyed 
with postal fleetness for distances of fifty or sixty miles.* 
Meantime in the village the priest and all who remained at 
home fasted rigidly till the arrival of the flesh. The bearer 
brought it rolled up in leaves of the goo£;^litt tree, and de¬ 
posited it on a cushion of grass in the place of public 
assembly. There it wa.s received by the priest and the 
heads of families. The priest divided it into two portions, 
one of which he offered to the Earth-godde.ss by burying it 
in a hole in the ground with his back turned, and without 
looking ; but first he tendered an apology to the goddess for 
the smallness of die offering, explaining that the victim had 
been sacrificed by another village, and that they could not 
give her more. Then each man added a little earth to bury 
the offering, and the priest poured water from a hill gourd. 
The other portion of flesh the priest divided into as many 
shares as there were heads of families present. Each head 
of a house then rolled his shred of fle.sh in leaves, and after 
a mock battle with stones and mud, in which many heads 
were broken, he finally buried it in his favourite field, 
depositing it in the cardi behind his back without looking.^ 
In some places every man carried his portion of flesh to 
a stream which watered his fields, and there hung it on 
a polc.^ 

It is only just to the Khonds to mention that a certain 
section of them, who worshipped Boora Pennu, the God of 
Light, abhorred the human sacrifices offered by their kins¬ 
folk to Tari Pennu, the Earth-goddess. They looked with 
horror on the country that was sullied by the blood of 
these sacrifices; and when they visited it between the 
seasons of sowing and reaping, they might not use its 
polluted fire, but had to obtain pure fire by the friction 
of wood; nor might they drink the water of its pools and 

* E. B. DaUun, Dacriptive Ethm- * Major S. C. Maepberson, op. at. 
logy of Bengal, p. 288} Major S. C. p. 120, 

Maepherson, op. at. p. 129. * J. Campbell, of. at. p, 182. 
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founta-irts until they had first fixed their arrows in them to 
symbolize their conquest of the defiled water. Similarly 
they might not sleep In a house until they had snatched 
and burned a few straws from its thatched roof to symbolise 
the conquest of the contaminated house by fire. They 
believed that death was often the penalty for neglect of these 
precautions.^ 

After the suppression of human sacrifices, inferior victims AnEmaia 
were substituted in some places ; for instance, in the capital 
of Chinn.a Kliniedy a goat took the place of a hunian victim,® victinis in 
Elsewhere a buffalo does duty for a man. They tie the 
animal to a wooden post in a sacred grove, dance fast and 
furiously round it with brandished knives* then, falling on 
the live beast, soon hack it to shreds, leaving nothing but 
the head* bones, and stomach. In a few minutes every 
particle of flesh and skin has been stripped from the buffalo, 
svhile the men hght over St and .struggle for every morsel of 
the carcase. As soon as a man has secured a piece of the 
flesh, he makes off with it at full speed to bury it in his 
fields, according to ancient custom, before the sun has set, 
and as some of them have far to go, they must run very 
fast. The crowd of women, wdio have witnessed the 
slaughter but taken no part in it, throw clods of earth 
at the rapidly retreating figures of the men* some of them 
taking very good aim. Soon the sacred grove, $o late 
a scene of tumult and hubbub, is silent and deserted, except 
for a few people who remain to guard all that is left of the 
buffalo, to wit, the head, the bones, and the stomach, which 
are burned with ceremony at the foot of the stake,* 

' Mfijor S. C. MAcphetSiOTi, A/ano- ^ ThuraLai], C<istss sauf Triiss if 

fiiih of Serbia iVf /wr/fn, p. 131 . RtutAfya India^ iii. jS I - 3®5n ^ploLing 

“ J. Canapbc]!, af>, cil, p. 1 S 7 . llie Madras Afa/f-, 1^9-3- 
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TIIK WORSIIIl* OF KARTII IN AFRICA 

In dealing with the woi’ship of the sky in Western Africa we 
saw that in certain tribc.s of that region the divinity of the 
Sky is to sonic extent overshadowed and eclipsed by that of 
the Earth, who ranks as a .still higher deity.' This holds 
good in particular of a group of tribes in Upper Senegal 
or the French' Sudan, within the great bend of the Niger, 
Among them the Bobos inhabit the plain in the Mossi- 
Gurunsi country, to the cast of the Black Volta river. 
They subsist mainly by agriculture, cultivating especially 
various sorts of millet* As a rule, they till a patch of land 
for five years, then abandon it, and obtain fresh ground for 
tillage cither by cutting down the virgin forest or by clearing 
away the trees and shrubs that have grown up on old 
fallows." In every Bobo village there is generally, in 
addition to the village chief, a religious chief who bears 
the title of Chief of the Earth and is charged with the duty 
of offering sacrifices to the Earth and to the other local 
deities. He has no political authority and in that respect is 
subject to the village chief; but he is the necessary mediator 
between the people and the god.s, and when he dies he is 
succeeded in his office by his son.^ Like the other tribes of 
this region, the Bobos regard the Earth as a great and 
formidable deity who avenges breaches of the moral law. 
In particular he or rather she (for the sex of the deity appears 
to be feminine) dislikes to see human blood flowing and is 

^ See above, pp. 90 sgq. ® I* Tauxicr, Le Noir du Soudait, 

P. 42. 

* L. Tauxier, Le Noir du Seudoft ^ L. Tauxier, IjO Noir du Soudan, 
(Paris, 1912), p. 30. p. 61. 
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offended when it is spElt Hence when a murder has taken 
place or a simple wound involving bloodshed has been 
inflicted, it becomes necessary to appease the angry deity by 
sacrifice, which is offered either by the Chief of the Earth or, 
where there is no such priestly authority, by the chief gf the 
village. The culprit furnishes the victim or victims^ it may 
be a goat, a sheep, a dog, or fowls,, or several of these different 
sorts of creatures. After being offered to the Earth the 
flesh of the victims is consumed by the chief and the village 
elders. Tire ivounded person or the family of the mufdored 
man gets nothing, because the intention of the rite is not to 
compensate the wronged at the e.xpense of the wrong-doer, 

" but to pacify the anger of the Earth at the sight of blood¬ 
shed. But if an assault has not involved the shedding of 
bloodj nothing is done^ no atonement is needed.^ In other 
tribes of this region the victims sacrificed to the Earth 
to pacify her wrath at bloodshed are usually oxen, one or 
more in number.^ The place of sacrifice may be either 
the sacred grove or the holy place in the middle of the 
village.^ 

But sacrifices are offered by the Bobos to the Earth on The 
many other occasions. The people live in large communal 
houses, massively con-structed .of beaten earth so as to present [smahi) 
the appearance externally of fortresses. Each such com- 
munal house, called a is inhabited by the members 

of a single family in the larger sense of the word, including 
married sons, married brothers, the sons of married brothers, 
and -SO forth, The daughters at marriage quit the parental 
dwellings but are replaced in it by the wives of the married 
sons. The head of the family presides as chief over the 
communal house. When the house becomes too small to 
lodge the growing family, it is enlarged; or^ if that is not 
possible on account of the proximity of otlier houses, the 
younger brother of the head of the family goes away, taking 
some of the overflowing household with him, and settles in 
a new communal house elsewhere. Each of these family 
dwellings or fortresses usually Stands by itself^ at aci interval 

^ L. Tnusdi^r, Ls Neir iht pp. lai, [77, 178, 227 57., .290, 

pjj. 64 J7., 73. 353- 

^ L. TBLuxief, Ia Noir dtt SoudiL}i^ 

- lx, TansiAr, It N^r tin Saifdan^ p, 239^ 
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of one or two hundred yards from its next neighbour, and 
the ground about each is phuUed with maize, hemp, and 
other plants with long stalks, so that in the rainy season 
every house is surrounded by a compact mass of lofty 
verdure, above which its massive walls rise like cliffs from 
a green se.i. At that time of the year all the members 
of the houscholil, whether married or not, work together 
on the family fields from early morning till late afternoon, 
with an interval of about three hours for rest and refresh¬ 
ment in the heat of the day.^ 

Sacrifices At the time of sowing the head of the family offers a 

at sowing (uicrificc to the anccstral spirits in order that the}^ may make 
aiKlhsirvcst , , . - , . , 

to the the seed to sprout. The sacrifice is performed either at the 
^irits'^d communal dwelling (s/zhjltt) or on the grave of 

to a iree the last head of the family. Hut in addition he offers a 
frcMtiiTiLhe sacrifice to a great tree in the field. This tree represents 
Earth and both the Earth and the Forest; for in the mind of the 
the torcjst. thcsc two great and mighty deities arc practically 

fused into one, and the sacrifice offered to them in tlie 
form of the tree is intended to ensure their favour for 
the sowing. The victims presented to them and to the 
anccstral spirits on this occasion are fowls. At harvest some 
Bobos always sacrifice a fowl and millet flour to the ancestral 
spirits and the great tree as a thank-offering to the spirits 
and to the Earth for their bounty. Others, more cautious 
or economical, consult a diviner as to whether it is necessary 
to testify their gratitude to the higher powers in this fashion. 
If the sage says yes, they sacrifice the animal which he pre¬ 
scribes, it may be a sheep, a goat, or a fowl, to the ancestral 
spirits to thank them for having caused the crop to grow; 
for dwelling underground they can make the seed to 
sprout, and without their goodwill the earth would remain 
barren. The sacrifice is appropriately offered on the grave 
of the last head of the family dwelling (sttkala). Thus we 
see the close relation which subsists between the divinity of 
the ancestors and the divinity of the Earth.* If there is a 
Chief of the Earth in the village, it is he who offers the 
sacrifice of thanksgiving after harvest; if not, tlie duty 

* L. Tauxier, Le Noir du Soudan, L. Tauxier, Le Neir du Soudan, 

pp. 41, 60. pp. 70 jy. 
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devolves on the chief of the viUage, The acasori of the 
harvest is November or December.* 

At the same time the Bobos sacrifice to the Forest^ aai;TiiicGB 
because at this season they' burn the grass and kindle fires 
in the forest as a preparation for hunting, in order that when fireg 
tlie hunters may tiot be stung by serpendevoured by 
leopards or Hons, or incur other mishaps. The sacrifice, 
consisting of a fowl or a goat, is offered by the CSuef of the 
Earth or the Chief of the Forest near the village or some¬ 
times on a rising ground. But it is to be borne in mind 
that the blacks do not clearly distinguish between the 
Earth and the Forest. They say that the trees are the 
cliiidren of the Eartii, and that when they sacrifice to a tree 
or a sacred grove they sacrifice at the same time to the 
Earthj their Mother^ Thus the Forest, embracing all the 
vegetation that grows on the bosom of the Earth, Is a 
daughter of Earth and as such is confused with her Mother. 

Hence, too, the members of Secret Societies in these tribes 
claim to be under the special protection of the Earth and 
carry leaves and branches in support of their claini.^ This 
ascription of maternity to Earth appears to designate that 
deity as female^ as a divine Mother rather tiian a divine 
Fattier. 

The worship of the Earth as the great deity, or rather the worship oj 
gi'eatest of the deities, prevails in similar forms among 
the pagan tribes of the Mossi-Gurnnsi country. All have of 

tlieir Chiefs of the Earth, who preside over the worship, and 
all offer sacrifices to the Earth on various occasions, such as conatiy. 
at sowing and harvest^ when human blood has been shed, 
and when rain is wanted, and indeed w^henever the diviner 
declares that the Earth demands this mark of homage, AU 
look upon the Earth as a just divinity^ who does good to 
the virtuous and punishes the wicked. She is the abode of 
the dead, and it may be that from them she derives her 
power of being kind to the righteous and a terror to 
evil-doers,^ 

The profound confidence which these tribes repose in OftUis l>y 
^ L, TaludGij La du Saiidan^ ^ L, TatSsier, le N^ir Iff llieEiOtK. 

p. 73- pp. loj, 104, T05, rcii 3 , 170, 176, 

^ L. Tansicr, Lt Il^tr SAtdan^ J77, 1^0, aniJ cspecialily 194, 

PP- 73 
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the Karth as a jMnvcr which makes for righteousness is 
clearly manifested in the solemn oath which an accused man 
will swear by the hartli in ortler to attest his innocence. 
Thus when a man is cliargcd with being a .sorcerer and 
with having caused the death of somebody by “eating his 
.soul," he is made tt» drink water in which is mixed a 
handful of eartl) taken from the pl.acc oP sacrifice, hefore 
he drinks he protests his innocence and calls uj)on the 
Karth to kill hi.n if he lie.s. Should he be guilty, it is 
thought that the Karth will take him at his word and slay 
him on the spot; whereas if he is innocent, she will not 
harm a hair of his head.^ Sometimes the accu.scr as well 
as the accused was obliged to dniin tlic cup, and it was left 
to the h'artli to decide between them by killing one or the 
other. One of the two always succumbed, or at least ought 
to do so; and if both perished, it wjuj accepted as proof 
conclusive that both were .sorcerers." One of the nefarious 
tricks pr.actiscd by sorcerers in this region is to turn them¬ 
selves into hyenas and in that disguise to attack and kill 
anybody against whom they have a grudge. When that 
has happened, and the crime has been brought home to 
the criminal in the usual way, b)' the corp.se bumping up 
against him when it is carried by two bearers, the accused 
has to swear his innocence by the Earth, and if he forswears 
himself, it is believed that the Earth will kill him within two 
days. But if he refuses to swear and prefers to confess tliat 
he really did turn into a hyena and as such despatched 
his victim, they put on his breast some earth, which is 
supposed to kill him the very next time he turns into a 
hyena.’ One way in which the Earth slays a perjurer is 
by causing his belly to swell after he has drunk the water 
in which a little of the sacred soil has been dropped.^ 

Sacrifices One of the occasions of sacrificing to the Earth is 
Svrtbfti naturally at clearing land for cultivation. A man who is 
clearing about to dear some ground in the forest goes to the Chief of 
^fivaUon. Earth or the chief of the village, and together they repair 
to the spot where the field is to be laid out. There they 

• L. Tauxicr, Le Neir dtt Soudan^ * L. Tauxicr, Le Neir du Soudati, 

pp. 194 Jy., 229, 289. P. 353 - 

* L, Tauxicr, Le Noir du Soudan, * L. Tauxicr, Le Noir du Souda/i, 

PP- 375 . 376. p. 37 S. 
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sacrifice a victimj it m^y be a fowlj a goat, or what not, to 
the Earth, and sometimes also to the Forest ; and having 
slaughtered the animal they cook and eat the flesh. After 
that the operation of cutting down the trees and bushes may 
proceed.^ 

Another motive for offering sacrifice to the Eaith is to SacriJiciiiE 
obtain rain in time of drought. For rain is very important 
for all these agricultural tribes, and if it does not fall in of 
sufficient quantity to ripen the crops during the rainy season^ 
it is a public disaster* In such a case the village elders take 
a fo^vl to the Chief of the Earth, who sacrifices it to the 
Earth in their presence that the rain may fall, and together 
tliey eat the flesh. If still no rain falls, they repeat the 
sacrifice." Sometimes, to encourage the Earth to do her 
best for them, tl^e Chief of the Earth, in sacrificing the fowl^ 
promises to sacrifice a goat also as soon as rain falls. Some- 
tiineSj cheered by the prospect tlie goddess puts forth her 
power at Q-nce : the thunder rolls, the tornado bursts^ and 
the rain pours down in torrents. At other times several days 
pass before the water of heaven descends, but it always falls 
sooner or later, which )s not so miraculous as it might seem, 
because such sacrifices are only offered in tlie rainy seasoit.® 

Among the Kassunas-Buraa the Chief of the Earth sacrifices 
a dog, a sheep, a goat, or even an ox to the Earth for rain 
in the sacred grove or, if there is no sacred grove, at the place 
set apart for sacrifices to the Earth, Only the chief of the 
village and the eldei^s may assist at the ceremony.'' Among 
the Sissalas, when rain has fallen in great abundance, the TJmtit* 
Chief of the Earth thanlcs the goddess by settling a fowl by 
the legs and dashing its head against the ground on the bare for min. 
spot in the middle of the village which is dedicated to the 
worship of Earth.* Among the Nunumas, wiien a heavy 
shower has fallen, the head of a house takes a fowl 

to his field. If there is a tamarind tree or another tree of a 
certain species in the field, he causes the blood of the fowl to 


® L. Tiiuxiftr, Zc Naif dit Senlarj, 

34 ?. 

® L, 'rswjtier, iVatV ifti 
PI>. 74 5 cOcripftre il. pp. 106, 

196 jy. 

VOL. I 


^ L. TanxitL', Lt Nai'r Ijt SejHeiTiy 
pp, 341 

* L, Tauxicr, Zf Neir hi SsitdetHy 
P- 3 ^?- 

* L. Taiisiei', Z^ Nsir da Ssi/Iaftf 
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How on the tree, but if there is no such tree he lets the blood 
pour on the j^rouncl. This is a sacrifice to the Earth and 
the Forest for a crop.' If the harvest answens his 

expectations, the iuisbandnian makes a mess of millet 
j)orriil^c, seasoned udtli fish sauce, carries it to his field, and 
pours part of it on the ground, while he thajiks the Forest 
for having given him a good cro])." 

Worshipof Among the Kassunas - Euras the Chief of the Earth 
•mion^lw* ^^crificcs to the E-arth for the whole village at the time of 
KaRsun.as- sowiiig, in ordcr that the sced.s may thrive. The sacrifice 
consists of millet fl<jur, moistened with water, which he offers 
at or near the door of his family house (sidur/tt) ; and after 
harvest he sacrifices to the Earth for the whole village to 
thank the goddess for her bounty.’’' But in this tribe the 
husbandman himself at sowing sometimes sacrifices in his 
field to the Earth and the E'orcst If there is a great tree in 
the field, he pours the blood of the victim or smears a paste 
of flour on it; but if there is no tree, he applies the sacrificial 
blood or flour to a rock or stone; and if there is no rock or 
stone, he pours out the whole on the ground. The tree, 
the rock, or the ground is supposed to convey the offering 
to tlic deity.”* More usually, however, in this tribe, the head 
of a family at sowing offers the sacrificial paste to the 
ancestral .spin’ts at their little huts made of beaten earth in 
the large communal dwelling 

Srotofiiu-. Among the Kassunas-Fras one of the favourite seats of 
Jj^{^5o„the Earth deity, curiously enough, is on the great dunghills, 
dunghills, sometimes twelve feet or more in height, one of which is 
usually to be seen at the door of the large communal house 
(sidin/n) of the village chief. In such cases the sacrifices 
to the Earth-goddess are offered to her on the heap of 
ordure.® ’ 


The Ktirth- 
SOddess 
nud (he 
l''orcst- 
goddess. 


While the Earth-goddess, as we have .seen, is at times 
confounded with her daughter the Forest - goddess, the 
two great deities are sometimes distinguished from each 


* L. Tauxicr, Le Nnr dn Soudan, 
p. 190. 

* h. Tiuixicr, JVbir dtt Soudan, 
p. 191. 

* L. Tnuxier, I^ Noir du Soudan, 

p. 323. 


■* L. Tnuxter, 74 : Noir du Soudan, 
pp. 322 X?. 

* L. Tauxicr, Le Noir du Soudan, 
p. 322. For other sacrifices to Earth 
at sowing, see id. p. 587. 

® L. Tauxier, I^ Noir du Soudan, 
pp. 3 * 5 . 328. 
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Other, Til LIS the Nu nutrias look on the Forest as the 
second great divinity and as closely related to the Earth, 
who indeed is her mother. At bottom she is righteous like 
her parent^ yet is she of a sterner temper, more terrible, more 
mischievous. In the gloomier cast of her character we may 
trace the horror of the dense thickets and matted junglej the 
haunts of wild beastsd In some villages of the Kassunas- 
Fras there is a Cliief of the Forest distinct from the Chief 


of the Earth, and at sowing he sacrifices one or two fovvis 
to the Forest for the whole village in order that the seed 
sown may prosper^ 

In most villages of the Kassunas-BLiras and probably Tiiei office 
of most other pagan tribes of the Mossi-Gurunsi countiy, 
there is a Chief of the Earth as w^ell as a chief of the village. origin. 
When a native was asked why there was this division of 
authority, and why tire chief of the village could not be also 
the Chief of the Barth, he answered that the duplication 
dated from a time when tw'o brothers had divided tlie power 
between them, the elder electing to be Chief of the Earth 
and the younger to be chief of the village, and that their 
descendants had inherited their respective ofhees.^ In this 
explanation there nnay bo an element of truth, if we sup¬ 
pose that the Chiefs of the Earth are representatives of 
the aboriginal race w^hich was conquered and deprived of 
political predominance by a race of invaders and conquerors, 
the Moss is, who were content to leave in the hands of the 
ancient inhabitants those religious functions, and especially 
that worship of the Earthy which as newcomers they felt 
themselves incompetent to undertake,^ 

In Yatenga, a district of Upper Senegal or the French ^ 

Sudan, to the north of the Mossi-Gurunsi country^ the Earth 
worship of the Earth is similar. There also the Earth 
{Taiga) is esteemed a powerful divinityj indeed the supreme 


divinity in conjunction with Wenda^ tlie Sky. But she is 
much more terrible than he. She is the great champicn^ 


Tlue Rarlli- 
grOsit 


of morality and justice, the great avenger of wrong. She thsmipian 
is angered by all the crimes and faults that men commit, “ndySS 


^ L. Taiixiei, Lt NH?- da ^ L, Tajxicr, Zj Nair dt SpHlfin^ 


p. 3 95, PP, 309 

* Ls I'adxjer, Nsir dit Soudaiij ^ L. Tannier, Zs Nolr dt Saiu/an^ 
pp. 170, 340, pp. 594 ' 5 ^' 
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for example, b)’ the shccUlinj^ of blootl; and if tlicse crimes 
and faults arc not redressed, she manifests her indignation 
b}' the various calamities wliich she has it in lier power 
to inflict, as by withholding; rain or sending famine, 
locusts, and disease. For example, if a girl is raped in 
the forest, it is necassary to sacrifice two goats and two 
fowls to the Earth-godde.ss, otherwise the rain will not fall 
and the millet harvest will fail; and the .same thing holds 
good of other crimes. In particular, the Earth is the relent¬ 
less foe of perjurers. The way of .swearing by her is as 
follows. The Chief of the ICarth rfeugasoba') of the village 
collects spear-heads, arrow-heads, old knives, and so forth, 
and puts them all in a hole dug in the ground. There he 
kills a fowl, goat, .sheep, or ox, while at the same time he 
invokes the formidable divinity. Over the hole, thus watered 
with the blood of the victim, he compels the accused to 
swear his innocence .and to call upon the Earth to kill him 
if he is not speaking the truth. If he is innocent, the Earth 
naturally spares him ; but if he is guilty, she kills him 
within a given time. The Mossis and Foulses of Yatenga 
stand in great fear of the Earth-goddess {l'enga\ and often 
j)rcfer to make a clean breast of their misdeeds rather than 
forswear them.selves in such conditions.' 

In Yatenga the Forest is also worshipped. Before a 
patch of ground is cleared for cultivation, a sacrifice is ofifered 
to the Forest. The victim is generally a fowl, sometimes 
a goat, more seldom a sheep, and still more rarely an ox. 
At sowing also a sacrifice is offered. But indeed the Forest 
divinity is only one side of the Earth divinity; on closer 
analysis the two appear to coincide." 

In every village of Yatenga the public worship is in the 
hands of the Chief of the Earth {Tengasoba^ from taiga, 
“ earth,” and soba, ” chief”). He is always a Fouls<i by race, 
not a Mossi. The political chiefs {fmganabas) of Yatenga 
never themselves offer sacrifices, though they may command 
the Chiefs of the Earth to do so.® Towards the end of 
February the people hold a festival for the purpose of 

* I* Tftuxier, Le Noir du Yattnga p. 377. 

(Pari&, 1917)1 PP* 376^7. * L. Tauxier, Lx Noir du Yatenga, 

* L. Tauxier, Le Noir du YaUnga, p. 389. 
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ci:[suring a crop. They dance and beat drums for 

seven days and ni^hts^ and offer sacrifices to the ancestral 
Spirits, to the Earth, and to the Skyd Again^ when a 
husbandman is about to sow his field, he calls in the aid of 
the Chief of the Earth {Tmgas&bd) of his. village and gives 
him a fowl, a goat, and 50 forth to sacrifice to the Evil 
Spirits, to the Earth, and to the Forest The animals are 
roasted and eaten on the spot by tlie Chief of the Earth and 
the man on whose behalf the sacrifice is offered. Similarly, 
if the harvest turns out well, a thank-offering of a fowl, 
a goat, and so forth, is presented in the fields to the same 
divine powers.^ 

Furtlrer to the south the worship of the Earth isTba 
practised in similar form by the negro tribes in the interior 
of the Ivory Coast, Thiis the Kulangos regard the Earth EimoDg 
as tlieir great divinity. They think that she hates murderers, 
thieves, sorcerers, and all who do ill. Often she is repre- of Uia 
sen ted by a tree of which the great roots ramify like serpents 
on the ground. On these roots they place a bloclc of massive 
red ferruginous stone, loolcing on the tree, the roots, and the worship 
stone as symbols or images of the Earth. If they can find 
two or three of these trees so imar together that their 
roots are intertwined, so much the better ; the red block 
is then placed in the middle of the group of trees and 
completes the material! representation of the great divinity* 

In the opinion of the Kulangos the Forest is a deity 
identtcal with the Earth, the mother of all vegetation,'^ 
Besides the civil chief there is in every Kulango village a 
religious chief, vi^ho bears the title of Chief of tlte Earth 
(Sitkcfi^sg, from " earthIf anybody wishes to 

sacrifice to the Earth, he must call in the aid of the Chief 
of tlie Earth, who will offer the sacrifice for him. Every 
seventh day is a day of rest, on which no- worlc may be 
done 3' different villagea choose different days of the w^eek 
for their rest-day or Sabbath. On the Sabbath they 
assemble in the courtyard of the Chief of the Earth, 
bringing paim-wine with them. The Chief of the Earth 


' L. Tausler, Lt Nm*- tin 
P- S 79 - 

^ L, TjiuKJcr, Ztf Nair dit 
p. 3SC1. 


^ L. TauKier, I.g JV«V Ainjleidwj 
(Paris, I9ai), p. 175, 

* L. Taaxicr, Le Neif In Btffu/otti'onj 
p. 176. 
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then pra)'s that the ICarth will be pleased to .send a good 
crop, to protect tlic husbjindincn, and to .sec that no evil 
befalls them. Then he offers a little of the palm-wine by 
pouring it out on the ground. After that all the people 
drink of the wine and enjoy thi.s bount}' of the divine 
giver.* 

In the dry .season, which falls in December and January, 
when the Kulangos arc about to burn the withered grass and 
kindle fires in the forest, they hold a festival which lasts from 
one to seven days. They beat drums, dance, and eat fowls, 
after having cut the throats of the birds and offered the blood 
to the Earth-goddess. They thank her for having given a 
good Jiarvest, and pray that in burning the forest they may 
not be hurt by the wild bCfists that lurk in it. They also pray 
that in these conflagrJitions the villages may not catch fire, an 
accident which often happens, partly through the negligence 
of the natives and partly through the force of the parching 
north-easterly wind, the harmattan. If anybody sets fire to 
thd forest before the festival and before the Chief of the 
Earth has offered the usual .sacrifice, that functionary obliges 
him to pay a fine of a goat and two fowls, which he sacrifices 
to the Earth to appease her anger. The forest fires are 
kindled to assist the people in clearing ground for cultivation 
and to make hunting easier.* 

When the Chief of the Earth dies, he is succeeded in 
office by his nephew, the eldest son of his eldest sister. If 
the heir is too young to take office, the sacrifices to the 
Earth are offered by his mother till he is grown up, when he 
assumes the priesthood in succession to his uncle.® The 
office of village chief is also hereditary, but it passes at 
death to the chief’s eldest son and not to his sister’s son.* 
Thus the archaic rule of hereditary transmission to a sister’s 
son is observed in succcs.sion to the religious office, while 
the succession to civil office is regulated by the more modern 
rule of hereditary transmission to a man’s own son. Here 
as usual religion is essentially conservative. 

The Abrons, another tribe in the interior of the Ivory 

* L. Tauxier, Lt Fair dtt Bondoukou^ • L. Tauxier, Lt Noir dn Boudauiou, 

p. 167. p. 1615. 

* 'L.'TAaxhTff^FoirduBettdoukou, * L.Taaxicr, Fair duBondmJtcu, 

pp. 167 jy. p. 170. 
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CoiLstj abo worship the Earth and offer sacrifices to hcr^ Wor^iiip of 
especially when they are searching for gold/ They also 
sacrifice a victim, generally a fowl, to tho Earth at clearing AbronV 
land for cultivation ; the blood of the fowl is the share of the 
goddess^ its flesh is eaten by the saciificer. Further, they 
procnise a fowl or a goat to the Earth if she gives them a 
good harvest; and wlien the goddess grants their prayer^ 
they pay their vow/ 

The Nafanas^ another pagan tribe In the interior of the worship uf 
Ivory Coast, recognize two great deities, the Sky and 
Earth, to both of whom they offer sacrifices. They I'egard amone ihu 
the Earth as the gtiardian of morality. They think that the 
Earth resents an act of uli chastity committed in the forest, 
and that in such cases it is necessary to offer a sacrifice in 
order to appease her anger ; otherwise she will not allow the 
rain to fall or will send some other calamity.^ 

Among the Gagus^ another tifbe in the interior of the tiig ciiief 
Ivory Coast, there is a Chief of the Earth 

tcuft^k^ni) in every village besides the ordinary crvil chief Oitgujs; 
Before tile French occupation these Chiefs of the Earth were 
more jrnportant and had more power than the civil chiefs, 

Tire Fi'ench have altered the balance of power, making it 
incline to the side of the civil instead of the religious 
authority,'^ The Chief of the Earth used to offer sacrifices 
to the Earth for the whole village on a gj'cat stone that stood 
in his courtyard. He interpreted the %vishes of the Earth, 
and could announce that the deity would have no work done 
on a particular day. Thus he could prevent the villagers 
from going forth to their labour, even when they wished to 
work, and they obeyed from fear of incurring tho vengeance 
of the goddess. On the other hand^ if anybody was wounded 


^ L. Tan s inr, Ce 

\\ 353. In the yolct-ljeartng ilistrictii 
of tlio Goki Coast, where the rinfivea 
for lUluvLil gold, It was thought 
that Ihs ]>reci£5n.‘i metal was brought 
ay from ilie howel-S of the earth hj- a 
Inoil deity, who thU 3 rewarded hi^. 
wniRhippcrs far their onetitlgs. When 
the supply of gold ran short, the people 
fancied Ihnt the god was angry or 
lacked labourers, » they sacrificed 
two or three slaves £0 him to as&lBt 


him in his mining nperations. 

(Sir) A. Jf, Ellis, TAj 

PeiNift of the CMil Coo-st (LoneJon, 
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^ L. TanitLcr, Lt NhinUt 
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or killed in the forest, the Chief of the ICarth was responsible, 
and had to pay cnin|>cnsation to the wounded man or to the 
family of the deceased. Mtjrcovcr, he hatl to sacrifice a young 
hc-goat and a fowl to the ICarth to pacify lier wrath.^ A 
murderer Iiad to give a kid to the Chief of the Earth, who 
sacrificed it to the Earth to appease her anger.* Theft also 
CKcitcd the wrath of that righteous deity, and the thief was 
obliged to .soothe her by the sacrifice of a kid, which was 
ofTcred to her by the Chief of the Earth. If the theft had 
been committed in another village than that of the thief, the 
sacrifice of the kid was offered half-way between the two 
villagc-s by the Chiefs of the Earth of both places and in the 
presence of the two village chiefs and the elders of both 
village.s.* So wlien there had been war between two villages 
and some of the combatants had been slain, the Chiefs of the 
Earth of the two sides used to meet half-way between the 
two villages and .sacrifice two young hc-goats to the Earth, 
begging her to forgive the slaughter and the blood that had 
been spilled. The civil chiefs and the elders of the villages 
attended the ceremony and partook of the flesh of the kids. 
Thus peace was restored between the villages.'* 

The Guros are another tribe in the interior of the Ivory 
Coast who revere the Eartli as a great divinity, the upholder 
of the moral law.® In respect of political evolution they 
stand at a somewhat higher level than the Gagus, for unlike 
the latter they have chiefs of tribes as well as chiefs of 
villages. Yet their .social organization would seem to have 
remained essentially theocratic till it received a rude shock 
through contact witli European civilization when the French 
invaded and conquered the country. For the tribal chiefs 
and their subordinates, the village chiefs, were rather priests 
than civil rulers ; they all bore the title of Chief of the 
Earth {Terezany from Uriy “earth”), and their principal 
functions were religious, it being their duty to offer sacrifices 
to the Earth both periodically and on special occasions, 
when the wrath of the great goddess was excited by 


* \a/Xzxi.'SM.XyNkgraGmro et Gagt^Uy p. 138. 

p. 136. * "L. TtiaxWyN^^resGameet Gagtnt, 

* Fibres Gouroet Gag»u, p. 139. 

p. i. 37 « ® l^T&\ix\ei,JV*!i'resCeuraei Ca^oi/y 

* L.TAOxlcr,Fibres Gourcef Ga^u, p. 248. 
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breacbfiS of the mgral law, such as murder, theft, rape, 
and adulteiyr The tribal chiefs^ in their capacity of Chiefs 
of the Earthj sacrificed to the Earth on behalf of the whole 
tidbe ; and the village chiefs^ in their capacity of Chiefs of the 
Earth, sacrificed to Earth on behalf of the whole viltaged 
Th e periodic sac ri fices i nclnd e those offered at clearin g 
the land for cultivation, at sowing, and at hai'veat,.^ but some 
at least of these appear to have been offered by the heads of 
families rather than by the Chiefs of the Earths Tims among 
the southern Guros it is the bead of a family who at sowing 
offers a fowl to the Earth on an ant-hill,® and among the 
central Guros It is the husbandman himself wlio sacrifices a 
fowl and a little rice to, the Earth at clearing land for 
, cultivation.^ But among -the northern Guros it is the 
tribal chief or Grand Chief of the Earth in person who 
sacrifices to the Eaith at harvest, while the people drink 
palm-wine and dance to the sound of the drums for two 
days.* 

Among the crimes which, in the opinion of the Gxiros, orimea 
had to be atoned for by an offering to the Earth, homicide 
or simple bloodshed vvas generally expiated by the sacri-forby 
fice of a male kid, sometimes two kids, offered either by 
the Chief of the Earth or by the oldest naan of the village,*' 
but sometimes in the case of wounds the victim was a 
fowl/ When somebody killed a person of another village, 
the village of the slain man or woman took up the 
qua rre! and killed some body 0 f the ho micide's v iliage 
immediately, it might: be in the very night that followed 
the murder. The chief of the tribe then intervened to 
stop reprisals. He exacted a kid from tlie family of the 
first homicide, and a. kid from the family of the second 
homicide, and the Chief of the Earth of the one village, 
bringing with him the kid, met the Chief of the Earth of 
the other village^ bringing the other kid, at a point between 
the two villages, both chiefs being accompanied by the 

^ L. p, 197. 

pp. 171, rE2^ 196 343, 344. ^ L, Tangier, // 

^ L. p. 260, 

pp, 1S6, 197, aeS, 225, 2^0. ® L. rf 

5 L. pp. 173, 175, 19S, 199, 345, 

p. ■ ’L.TtM'fS&VfN^rcsGmti-oei Ga^u^ 

L. TaWxirtr, p. 246. 
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inhabitants of their res[k;ctive villafjcs. At the place of 
incetiiif; tlic great Chief of the ICnrth sacrificed tiic kids to 
the ICartli, then seasoned tlic flesh with a medicine intended 
to prevent the repetition of such acts ; the medicine consisted 
of a little earth or sand gallicred at the spot where the 
sacrifice liad just been offered to the Earth. The jx:oplc of 
the two villages ate the flesh thus seasoned, and tlic quarrel 
was over.^ 

Sacrifices to When a man killed a member of another tribe, no com- 
position for the murder was accepted, and the result was 
imking. a petty war between the tribes which might last two or 
three years. When both sides were weary of hostilities, 
the great Chief of the Earth of a third tribe interposed his 
good offices as mediator between the combatants. If they* 
accepted his mediation, the tribe which had killed the first 
man gave a kid, which was sacrificed to the Earth by the 
great Chief of the Earth. The kid was cut in two, and 
the tribe which had killed most men in the war enjoyed 
the privilege of eating the fore-quarters of the animal, while 
the tribe which had shed less blood acknowledged its 
inferiority by consuming the hind-quarters of the victim.^ 
Sacrificfsto Among the Guros the expiation for theft also con- 
listed in the sacrifice of a male kid to the Earth. These 
of crime*, people dcemcd rape a less serious offence than theft; the 
ravishcr furnished a fowl, which was offered to the Earth as an 
atonement by the brother or husband of the injured woman.® 
Among the central Guros an adulterer had to give a kid 
and two fowls to the injured husband, who sacrificed them 
to the Earth ; for if the wrath of the Earth at the adulteress 
were not thus appeased the woman’s children would die.^ 
Among the northern Guros the sacrifice of a fowl to the 
Earth was deemed sufficient to protect the guilty couple 
and the innocent husband from the natural consequences 
of the crime.® Another crime abhorred by the Earth was 
sorcery, the malignant art of killing a person by eating his 
or her soul. A convicted wizard or witch had to give a 


* L. Gottro ei Ga^u-, 

p. 245 - 

* L. Taujdcv, NIgres Court el Gtigou, 
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goat and a fcfw\ or evesi a goat and a bull, which were 
sacrificed to the Earth in atonement of tlie horrid crimed 

On the wlinle, amoiig these tribes of Upper Senegal and Mot^i 
the Ivoiy Coast the belief In the moral character of the great 
Earth deity appears to have exercised a powerful InfliTence 
in enforcing respect for human life^ for private propertj', and 
for the sanctity of the marriage tie* 

The Ashantis of the Gold Coast regard the Sky and the worship of 
Earth as their two great deities. With their Sky-godj, wdiose 
name is ^Nyame, we have already dealL^ The.worship of the riia 
Earth-goddess is less well known^ perhaps because it is not 
quite so obvious. No temple^ no image is reared In her 
honour,, but her power is none the less universally acknow- 
* ledged. From the Earth, according to One of their most 
familiar myths, sprang some of the noblest of the Ashanti 
clans, for example the Oyoko, from whom the later Ashanti 
kings were descended* The Ashanti name for Earth is Asase 
Ya, that is, Old Mother Earth. The day dedicated to her 
worship w^as Thursday^ and even now the ..A^shanti farmer 
will not till or break the soil on that day ; down to some 
thiity years ago a breach of the rule was punished with 
death.^ To this day the Ashanti farmer makes an olfering 
to Old Mother Earth every year on the day when he begins 
to till his latith He goes to the field, taking with him a 
fowl and some mashed plantain or yam which hIs vtdfe or 
sister has cooked for him. Arrived at the field where work 
is to beginj, he vvrings the fowl’s neck, and letting the blood 
drip on the in ashed yam and the earth he speaks as follows : 

" Grandfather So-artd-so, you once came and hoed here and 
then you left it to me. You also Earth, Ya, on whose soil 
I am going to hoe, the yearly cycle has come round and 
I am going to cultivate ; when I work let a fruitful year 
come upon me, do not let the knife cut me, do not let a 
tree break and fall upon me, do not let a snake bite me^” 

He then cuts up the fowl and mixes the flesh with the yam. 

After that he throws portions of the mixtiure to the four 
points of the compass ; and some of the remains he places 

' L, T^ni-K^cr, Nt'jU'fitr Gonro et * R. S. Riltmy, As^auR (OifanJ, 

pp, 3Q+, 322. p(>‘ J?. 

5 pp, 97 
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in a leaf anil deposits on the spot where he stood in making 
the offering,^ 

Miriii-Koiis Among the inhabitants of the Northern Territories of 
the Gold Coast there prevails a worship of the Earth like 
iniuhii.mis ^^liich wc havc foiJiid characteristic of the inhabitants 
NuniH-m of Upper Senegal or the h'rench Sudan, and the resemblance 
of [E^TuUi enough since, as I have already pointed out, the 

boundary between the two countries is not racial but merely 
political, the same tribes being .settled on both sides of it.® 
While the natives of the Northern Territories of the Gold 
Coast all recognize the existence of a great Sky-god or 
Supreme Being, whom they call Wuni, Weni, or We,* they 
in practice pay much more attention to the Gods of the 
Earth ; for, like the ancient Chinese, they havc not risen 
to the general conception of a .single Earth-god, the per- 
sonificfition of the whole earth, but believe In the existence 
of a great number of Earth-god.s, each presiding over his 
own particular territory, like a human chief. For the most 
part every community possesses at least one Earth-god, and 
the names of the Earth-gods vary from place to place. 
.s.'icnsi They are invisible, but abide in natural objects, such as 
trees, rocks of large size or remarkable appearance, 
goiLs. and ponds ; but clumps of trees are their favourite homes. 
At Kanjaga, for example, there are two such sacred groves. 
One of them is a small cluster of fan palms surrounding 
a single tall one, all of them growing out of a white ants’ 
nest The other is a group of short, long-leaved raphia 
palms such as grow in the marshes of the Ashanti forest 
This latter grove, situated in a small dale otherwise bare of 
trees, presents a striking appearance, all the more so because 
these palms are elsewhere unknown in the district. The 
Propiiw.. propitiation of the local Earth-god is deemed of the utmost 
importance, for, were it neglected, famine would surely follow 
after the as a consequence of the wrath of the offended deity. His 
^oerufrT' rlghteous indignation is excited by the spilling of human 
crimes, blood on the ground, and by the commission of incest, 
bloodshed fo*" such acts are thought to pollute the soil. Even so 
and incest seemingly trivial an act as the shooting of an arrow in 

* R. S. Rattray, Ashattti, pp. 215 ry. * Above, pp. 94 

* Above, p. 95, 
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anger suffices to disturb the equanimity of the sensitive 
deity. When such a deed has been done, or indeed anything 
untoward has happened, the particular Earth-god on whose 
domain the event took place must be appeased. The duty 
of making atonement devolves on the religious chief or 
priest who bears the title of tindana^ tengyana^ or tengsoba^ 
meaning literally in every case the Owner of the Land or 
Chief of the Earth, as the corresponding official is commonly 
designated in Upper Senegal. It is his office to intercede 
between the people and the deity who gave them the land 
on which they live and the food which they eat. They say 
that no place is without its Chief of the Earth {tindand)^ and 
to this day, if people migrate into an uninhabited country 
in the hope of finding there a less niggardly soil than the one 
they have left behind them, they must obtain a grant of 
land from the Chief of the Earth who happens to be nearest 
to the new settlement. As usual, the atonement takes the 
form of sacrifices, which arc ordered by the Chief of the 
Earth to be performed as the occasion arises. He also 
appoints the day when the new crops may be eaten by the 
community ; in short, he regulates all matters that concern 
the religion of the Earth-god.' 

The requirements of the deity are revealed from time Sooih- 
to time by a soothsayer, who ascertains them by means 
certain magical stones, which he shakes out of a bag. The 
divine wishes announced by this form of soothsaying arc 
regularly gratified, or if not, so much the worse for the 
Chief of the Earth who is responsible for the omission. 

For example, the Chief of the Earth at Issa was informed by 
the soothsayer that his Earth-god desired a market to be 
re-established on the spot The Chief delayed to comply 
with the divine injunction, and in consequence his son 
was badly mauled by a leopard as a warning to the Chief 
himself to be less dilatory in obeying the deityThrough 
the communication which the soothsayer thus maintains 
with the higher powers his services are indispensable, not 
only in religious matters but in the conduct of everyday 

' A. W. Cardinal], The Natives of * A. W, Cardinal!, The Natives of 
the Northern Territories of the Gold the Northern Territories of the Gold 
Cewir (London, N.D.), pp. 15-17, 24-26. Coast, pp. 26, 30. 
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life; practically nothing i.s clone without consulting him; 
the whole .structure of .society is in his hands. Yet the 
stones by which he works his wonders arc neither rare nor 
beautiful: they are just hanl, smooth stones which may be 
picked up anywhere in the fields. The natives believe that 
the stones have fallen from heaven, so they gather them and 
pile them on the ancestral graves, or rather on the little 
pyramids of mud which arc set up to serve as altars in the 
worship of the dead. That sceptical Europeans are of opinion 
that thc.se precious stones arc simply disused hand-grinders.' 

The Ewc-sj>caking people of Southern Togo, a province 
to the cast of Ashanti, worship the Earth as a goddess 
under the name of Anyigba. One of the epithets applied 
to the goddess is Mother of the Little Children, for .she it is 
who bestows offspring on people. She al.so makcjs the j'ams 
to grow and trade to prosper; she gives good luck in 
hunting and victory in war. It is in her power, too, both 
to inflict and to heal sickness and di.scasc. One day of the 
week, named is her rest-day or sabbath ; there¬ 

fore on that day it is unlawful to hoe the ground, to dig 
yams, and to thrust a stake into the earth, because such acts 
are clearly calculated to disturb her divine repose, if not 
to do her bodily injury. Anybody who hoes the ground 
on her sabbath will surely die. When a man is accused 
of theft or any other wrong and denies the accusation, 
he smites the earth with his hand, praying that the Earth 
may kill him if he is not speaking the truth; and if he 
is lying the Earth will surely kill him, for she can 
distinguish between truth and falsehood and make the 
distinction manifest She is served by a priest whose 
office is hereditary, descending from father to son. The 
badges of the pric-st are two bells and a priestly cap 
woven of rushes.^ If a man has sworn falsely by the Earth, 
his sin must be e.xpiated by the sacrifice of two fowls and 
a goat, which the priest offers to the goddess, killing them 
without the use of a knife.* 

* A. W. Cardinnll, The Natives of 56 jy., 59; Die Etot'Slamme 
the Northern Territories of the Co/d (lierlin, 1906), p. 716. 

Coast, pp. 29-31. 

* J. Spleth, Die Retigion der Evoetr * J. Spieth, Die Religion der E^tttei 
in Slid •Togo (Leiprig, 1911), pp. in Siid-Togo, (>2 s^. 
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When a wife b childl&ss she goes with her husband Wife's 
to the priest of the Earth. Her husband gives the priest 
palm-winOj two henb eggs^ some tobacco, and four .ijtrjngs for 
of cowries, and begs him to pray tile goddess to cause 
wife to conceive. The priest takes a little of the winCj 
names the goddess, gives the woman a chicken in her hand, 
and prays, saying, *^This woman says she would like to 
have a ciiild, and if she gets one she will come again and 
thank thee”. Thereupon her husband says to the goddess, 

I have made over my wife to thee, tliat thou mayest give 
her a childj which she shall boar. If she gets a child, I will 
come again and thank thee.” The priest now commands 
the husband to inquire of his wife at home whetlier ^be has 
been guilty of airy secret sin ; for should she have sinned 
and not confess her fault before putting her hand in the 
.sacrificial vessel of the goddess, she would surely die. If 
the wife agrees, slic draws water next morning, and she and 
her husband go witii the water to the priest. To him the 
woman confesses her secret sins. If she hides anything, 
she will surely die, Aft&r her confession the priest pours 
holy water into a vessel of the goddess, and causing the 
woman to kneel down pours the water over her. In the 
vessel are palm-kernels and pebbles, which consecrate 
the water. Then the priest withdraws, and the woman 
bathes in water taken from the holy vessel. After tliat the 
priest binds round the woman's neck a cord made of the 
bark of the raphia palm, with two cowries fastened to 
the end. The cord signifies that the woman has been made 
over to the goddess. Twice a weelc, during the time that 
siie is gone with child, the woman must bring maice-meal 
to the priest in order that he may feed the goddess with it. 

This the woman must do down to the day of her delivery. 

When her child is born and the navel string has fallen off, 
the mother brings the infant to the priest, who prays over it, 
bathes it, and ties a cord of raphia^palm bark about its neck. 

If the child thrives, the mother bathes it twice a week (on 
asiiiinighe and d^m^sighi) water drawn from the holy 
vessel of the goddess. If the child is a girl, she will after¬ 
wards wash herself with water from the holy vessel. If the 
child i$ a boy, he will afterwards buy palm-wine for the 
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priest, wttrk on the pricst‘.s field, and run errands for him 
to the ncii^hbourinjj towns.* 

The place of.sacrifice is a fjrcat mound of earth in which 
the quills <jf a porcu[)inc and the feathers of a certain bird 
(rf/’/rfwftf) are inserted. On this mound fowls are sacrificed 
to the j^'oddcs.s.- 

VVhen the time has come for plantinjr the yams, all the 
towns brin<; each a piece of seed-yam to the priest of the 
Earth. The women j^ivc maize, earth-nuts, and cotton-seeds. 
On the day of the week called (/owesi[^di\ which, jis we have 
seen, is the .sabbath of the goddc,ss, these gifts are brought 
to the priest. They arc carried to the sanctuary in the 
forest, the seed-yams on three great wooden plates, and the 
maize, nuts, and cotton-seed in a basket; and on arriving at 
the holy place they are set down on the earth. When the 
l)eopIc have returned.home, the priest casts up two mounds 
of earth and plants the .seed-yams in them. After that he 
gives notice that any one who pleases may plant hi.s yams.^ 

At the annual festival of the new yams all the chiefs 
bring an offering of two yams apiece to the priest of the 
Earth. To these offerings he adds his own, and carries 
the whole to the hou.se of the goddess, where he prays, 
saying, “ To-day the life-yam has come into the town. Here 
is thy i>ortion. Take and cat it. Thou must cat before we 
cat. May no man who cats yams to-day suffer pain.” There 
in the house of the goddess the yams are left, and the priest 
returns home. Arrived there, he cooks some of the new 
yams, mi.'ccs them with oil, and strews them all about his 
house and courtyard. When he has done so, everybody is 
free to cat the new yams.^ 

In time of long drought the servants of the chiefs go 
about the town catching fowls. When they have caught 
about a score, they bring them to the house of the Earth- 


* J. Spielh, Die Religion der Eveeer 
in Siid-Togo, p. 58. 

* J. Spietb, Die RHigim der Eweer 
in Siid-Togtt, pp.’ 58 /y., 59 tq. 

’ J. Spieth, Die Religion der Eroeer 
in Siid-TogOf p. 60. 

* J. Spietb, Die Religion der Etoeer 
in SadihTego, p. 60. Among tlie 


Ho« of Togo ihe Eorth-deiiy to whom 
the new yams ore offered is a male 
god named Agbosia. See J. Spietb, 
Die Ew-Sliimme, pp. 304-310, 34 ®» 
TAe Golden Boughy Part V. Spirits of 
the Corn and of the Wild, ii. 5S-62. 
In a prayer to Agbosk the priest ad¬ 
dresses him as “ Our Father" (J. 
Spieth, Die Exue-Stdmme, p. 308). 
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goddess on her sabbath (dajfiesi^bey There the priest prays 
over the fowlsj saying, Because it rains no more, the elders 
have stolen these fowls for thee. Grant therefore that the 
rain again falls on the crops and not upon men,'" In thus 
praying the priest holds tip a cock and a hen. After the 
prayer he kills thenn both by dashing them on the ground. 

The flesh of the birds is then cooked and eaten, and at the 
conclusion of the meal the worshippers drink pahn-wine.^ 

When the chiefs hear that an infectious disease is raging, oHarings 
they go together to the priest of the Earth. He prays, 
saying, “ We have heard that an evil disease is raging. Let fcrtii- 
it not come to us. 1 f thou wilt hinder it from coming to us 

■11 ■ jj ^ to avert 

we will give thee a goat ” Neiit morning the whole town is discasG. 

swept and the sweepings are carried outside the w'alls. On the 
third day all the fires in the whole town mu-st be extinguished, 
and the ashes are carried out of the town by women on 
broken wooden plates. The chiefs take thick clubs, ’.vraiJt 
in creepers, fasten a toad and the fruit of the calabash-tree 
to a fresh palm-leaf, and going out into the forest throw 
away the leaf and its contents. On their return fires may 
again be (it in the town.- 

On the outbreak of war the chiefs gather to the priest of Offering 
the Earth, and he prays to the Earth, saying, for example, 

" The men of Agate are about to go to war. If nobody on E.viii- 
our side falls, we will give thee a goat." Then the warriors ^uo^ar. 
take a white fowd, go out into the street, hold up the bird, 
and pray, saying, “ To-day thy children are about to go to 
war arid have made a sign for themselves. Therefore be 
round about them, and if none of us falls in the war, we will 
come and thank thee,” After praying thus each man plucks 
a feather of the white fowl and fastens it to his gun. The 
servants of the chiefs kill the fowl and eat It, after which the 
warriors march away to the battJe.® 

We have seen that the BaRoti of Loan go believe in a Worsliip cjf 
great deity named Zambi or Nsambl, who created men but, 

1 J. Spiclh, Die der Emeet- of the new yams. See J. S[iielh, Dis 

it!- Siid-Tsg-a, p. 6a, SdkfUfn;, flp. 305 - 307 ; The arnons the 

^ J. Spicth, Die ReEgiett iUr Gviii&n BiUghj Flirt VI. TheSespegeaf^ Bafioli of 

lit 60 .^.iiion^ the pp. 134-136. Lciingo, 

HoSf 0 f Togo ft sicnilur cercmoiny is * J. Spictb, Die Religion der Rioetr 
ftnimiUy peiforcnerf Luifune the eating in HUd-Togo^ p. 61, 
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wearied by their importunity, retired from earth to heaven, 
where he now dwells aloof from human affairs and occupies 
himself but little with the weal and woe of his creatures.^ 
However, they think that at his departure to a higher sphere 
the deity did not leave this lower world entirely forlorn. He 
cither left behind him or sent down from above a certain 
being named Mkissi nssi or Bunssi, whose name and attributes 
appear to mark him out as an earth-god, though the native 
opinions about him arc various and conflicting. His name 
Mkissi nssi is compounded of vikissi^ “magic”, and 
“ earth ” ; so that literally it signifies “ Magic-earth His 
other name Bunssi is sometimes explained as meaning 
mama ma. nssi, that is, “ Mother Earth ”, from mama, 
“ mother ”, and nssi, “ earth He or she appears to be 
an embodiment of the earth viewed in its productive and 
fertilizing aspect. Like Nsambi himself, he is invisible and 
intangible; but, unlike Nsambi, he dwells in the earth 
and comes up occasionally to the surface, especially at places 
where in former times public fires were maintained on behalf 
of the State.” His function is to look after the welfare of all 
that dwell on Nsambi’s earth, particularly to regulate the 
fertility of the ground and the distribution of rain. This he 
does chiefly by requiring the strict maintenance of the sacred 
taboos {china), which are nothing but the commands and pro¬ 
hibitions issued by the great god Nsambi himself. Breaches 
of these ordinances bring down misfortunes either on the 
guilty district or on the whole country, and for the sake of 
the general weal they must be punished and expiated. 
Closely connected with these beliefs are the notions of the 
holiness of the earth and the importance of its fertility, 
which, for an agricultural people like the Bafioti, is an 
essential condition of life.^ 

Natirc _ The native opinions about the Earth-god Mkissi nssi or 
Bunssi arc, as we have seen, various and conflicting. The 

Eorth.god. old orthodox opinion would seem to be that he is one and 
all powerful and everywhere the same; but others hold that 
there are many independent Earth-gods differing from each 

^ Ahove, pp. I'ih pp. 276 

* E. Pechu^l-Loesche, Die Leatigo- 3 Pcchuel-Loesche, Die Loango- 
EspedUion, lii. 2 {Stuttgnrl, 1907), RxpedHion, iil. 2, p. 277. 
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other in powej-j and that every district has its own particular 
Eaith-god, each with his awn special name. Some believe 
that the Earth-god was established by the great god Nsambi; 
others say that he has nothing to do with Nsambi. Some 
thinlc that he no longer exists or at least is no longer 
active, that like Nsambi he has retired from business and 
withdrawn into the depths of the earth or somewhere else 
far away.* 

In the old days, when native kings reigned in LoangOj The 
the sanctuaries of the Earth-god were also the places where 
the king^s sacred fires burned perpetually. Such spots are Eorth-Eoti 
still well remembered by the people, who will not pass them Loheso. . 
by wutbout doing them reverence.^ At the present day the 
sanctuaries of tlie Earth-god are found either in the forest 
remote from dwellings or in the villages, sometimes sur¬ 
rounded by a dump of trees, sometimes standing on the 
edge of a thicket. They all contain a building of some 
sort, varying from a solitary and much w^eathered hut to a 
more elaborate structure in which a number of fetish-men or 
magicians may be lodged. The materials used in their con¬ 
struction are largely papyrus stems and palm branches ; the 
wooden posts and beams are often carved and painted red 
and black ; the walls, made of slim papyiTJS stems set close 
together^ are sometimes decorated with graceful patterns 
formed by dark stalks of plants or creepers, which are 
woven in and out of the papyrus stems so as to produce the 
effect of embroidery. The simplest form of sanctuary con¬ 
sists of a square or oblong hut, closed on all sides and built 
on a floor of beaten earth. In a siiigle place Dr. Pcchufl- 
Loesche saw a circular hut, open on all sides, with a thatched 
conical roof supported on seven round wooden pillars. The 
stance of such a round hut, dedicated to the Earth-god 
Bunssi, IS ail the more remarkable because the nearest round 
huts are said to be situated far to the north in the Cameroons 
mountains.® 

The sanctuaries of the Earth-god are characterized by aJinpUcLij 
great simplicity. No sacred animals are kept in tliem, and 

aries. 

^ E. PcchnSI-Lotsche, Lp<tt}£-o- FxfleeUfurfi, jii. pp. 2?S* aSr. 

iii. 2, pp. 278, 279. ^ li, Peelui el-LMsehft, -Pis 

® E. Pe^ n cl-Laesche, Rie Lt?iir^p- tii. 2, ])j>. 2Sa.2S4. 
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no bloofly .sacrifices arc oiTcred ; no one may hunt in the 
neighbourhood. At the entrance of .some, but not all, of the 
huts, an antelope horn or a leaden funnel is stuck in the 
ground a.s a rcccjilacle fiir the palm-wine or rum which 
worsh{p[)crs olTer to the l'!aith-gnd.‘ 

The priest who is charged with the guardlansliip of the 
sanctuary' and with the performance of all rites at it must be 
a man of sound and unblemished bo<.ly who has never shed 
blood. lie receives no regular salary, but is maintained by 
the offerings of the faithful, for whom he performs the offices 
of religion. He has no official costume and no official dwell¬ 
ing ; he reside.s in the village, and for days or weeks to¬ 
gether may' not go near the sanctuary' of which he has charge. 
None but he may'enter the holy' building: he must celebrate 
the rites between sunrise and sunset: he must have fasted 
and abstained from women .since the evening before. How¬ 
ever, these rules arc .said to be now not everywhere strictly 
ob.served. Krom a variety of indication.s it is inferred that 
in the regal period the priests of the Earth-god were trained 
smiths and workers in metal. Nothing is known of stone 
tools in Loango. When the priest enters the holy house 
and shut.s the door behind him to convey the petition of the 
worshipper to the deity, he rings an iron hand-bell, which, like 
all his priestly furniture, mu.st be of ntitive workmanship.^ 

In time of severe drought the people go on pilgrimage 
to one of thc.se sanctuaries to pray for rain. Arrived at the 
holy place they take up position on three sides of a square 
facing towards the house of the god, and wait in silence till 
the sun rises. Then they all begin to pray in a loud voice, 
their prayer being accompanied by the beating of drums and 
the blowing of horns, while the priest is officiating and ring¬ 
ing his bell in the house. So it goes on without a break till 
sunset, or until the people, who must be fasting, are com¬ 
pletely exhausted. Such assemblies are said in times of 
great distress to have numbered many thousands.* 

Different and more complicated are the rites of the 
sanctuary when the pilgrims come to ask for help in their 

^ E. I’echuel-Loeschc, iJu Ij>ang^ Expedition, iii. 2, pp. 285-287. 
Expedition, iii. 2, p. 284. 3 E. Pechutl-Ixjesche, Die Loan;^- 

* E. Pechucl-Loeschc, DU Loango- Expedition, iii. 2, pp. 288 jy. 
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private affairs or to do penance for sins v/hith -they have 
committed by breaking; taboos. The occasion^ which induce 
them thus to go on pilgrimage may be long-continued sick¬ 
ness, or inexplicable misfortunes, or the fear of coming evilsn 
The priest consoles and encourages the sick, the dejected, 
and the sinful by a variety of antics, clashing iron instru¬ 
ments of antique patterns or scraping the rust off them into 
water, cutting capers and prancing round the pilgrims, pufiBng 
at them, stroking them, painting red, yellow, and white lines, 
dots, and circles on tlieir bodies, or setting vessels full of 
ivater on their heads and observing the ways in which the water 
overflows- Finally, he assures them that all is now well and 
dismisses them ivlth advice for their conduct in the future.^ 

Among the sins which in the native opinion are fraught Punajice 
with serious consequences are sexual offences, and the guilty 
couple must do penance at a sanctuaryof the Earth-god. They ai ikc 
must fast from meat and drink for twenty-four hours, then 
appear at suni'ise at the holy place, their bodies clean shaven EiiiLh-^od. 
and smeared with charcoal, their heads and shoulders sprinkled 
with ashes. They bring two new mats and a pair of un¬ 
blemished fowls, which must be either pure white or pure 
black in colour; the man brings the hen, and the woman 
the cock. The mats are unrolled before the door of the hut, 
and the sinners take their stand on them, while the priest 
with a piece of iron traces a circle about them on tlie ground. 

Next he tethers the cock to the ankle of the woman and the 
hen to the ankle of the man, but so that the fowls can 
approach each other, for from the behaviour of the birds one 
tn the other omens are said to be drawn as to the future 
weal or woe of the guilty pair. The sinners now make 
their confession in a low voice, and the priest afterwards 
repeats it in the holy hut, ringing his bell at the same time 
The ceremony of confession! is repeated thrice, at sunrise, at 
noon, and at sunset. All that time, till darkness falls, the 
pair must stand silent and motionless, exposed to the jeers, 
the witticisms, and the reproaches of passers-by or of the 
villagers who have gathered to witness their penance. It js 
related that on one such occasion the woman, unable to bear 
the shame of the exposure, fled from the spot, but the angry 
1 E. Pochuiil-LiHifiCllc, Dis iii. a, [>, ^Sg. ' 
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crowd pursued and killed her, and then put her paramour 
also to dcath.^ 

Many of these penitents arc said to be obliged to appear 
at the sanctuary for three d.ays in three successive months, 
after full moon, and to creep on all fours or to hop on one 
leg thrice round the holy hut. And by way of cleansing 
them from their sin earth is thrown on them, dust is puffed 
at them, and they arc sprinkled with rust scraped from 
a sacred implement of iron. Other modes of puriheation 
are sprinkling the sinners with salt water and forcing them 
to leap over wisps of burning grass. It is probable that the 
rites of penance vary with the nature and gravity of the 
misdemeanour." The reason of the extreme seriousness 
with which the natives of Loango regard breaches of sexual 
morality is that such offences are supposed by them to blight 
the fertility of the earth, especially by stopping the rainfall.* 
Similar notions prevail and lead to similar practices in other 
parts of Africa. Thus among the Chagga of Mount Kili¬ 
manjaro almost the most heinous crime was deemed sexual 
intercourse between a girl and an uncircumciscd lad, because 
such an offence was thought to bring misfortune on the land. 
Hence, if the girl was got with child, the guilty pair were 
laid one on the top of the other and staked to the ground. 
This was done above or below the cultivated land, and the 
corpses were left unburied."* 

In Loango hunters are expected to bring to the priest 
of the Earth-god the fresh heads of the animals which they 
game to the have killed, along with the tongues. The flesh is eaten at 
Earih-Roa. sanctuary, and the priest adds the skull to the heap 
of mouldering skulls and bones which gradually accumulates 
at the holy place. The reason alleged for the custom is 
that the animals live on the products of the earth. A 
hunter who omits to bring a fresh head of game to the 
sanctuary of the Earth-god is bound, according to the 
priests, to do penance for the omission ; for they say that 
by his negligence he has injured the earth and lost his luck 


Hunters 
bring the 
heads of 


^ E, Pechuel-Loesche, Die Locui^c- 
Expedition, iii. 2, pp. 290 sq. 

* E. Pechuel-Loesche, Die Loango- 
Expedition, iii. 2, pp. 291 tq. 

* J. G. Frazer, Ptyche'i Task, 


Second Edition (London, 1913}, pp. 
54 Jff- 

♦ Ch. Dundus, Kilimanjaro and its 
People (London, 1924), p. 296. 
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in the chasc.^ It might naturn.Iiy be thought that the first- 
fruits of the ground would be offered at the sanctuaries of 
the Earth-god, but there is no strict rule on the subject^ 
and such offerings are said to be few in number and small 
in quantity.^ 

The Baganda, the once powerful nation who give their woishiEp of 
name to the Uganda Protectorate, used to vvoishap an Earth- 

4 4 1 ■ 

god whom they called Kitaka. He had a temple in among- xha 
Busiro, where his will was inteipreted by a prophet. When , 

the king contemplated putting to death people who had 
been condemned by the other gods^ he would often send 
to Kitaka and ask him to destroy the ghosts of the doomed 
men. Speaking in the name of Kitaka, the prophet under¬ 
took to destroy both their bodies and their spirits^ so that 
their ghosts could not return to harm the king, Kitaka was 
consulted by women when they wished to ensure the fertility 
of a garden which they had just laid out; moreover, prayers 
and offerings were addressed to him in order that the land 
might yield abundant crops.'^ 

But the Baganda also believed in auothei:' Earth-god Muaiai. 
named Musisi, whom they held to be responsible for earth- 
quakes. He had his temple on one of the Sese Islands in or tisci 
Lake Victoria Nyanza, but he was believed to dwell in the 
centre of the earth and to cause earthquakes when he moved 
about. At such times anybody virho had fetishes at hand 
patted them and asked the god to keep quiet; pregnant 
women patted their stomachs to prevent the god from taking 
either their own life or that of their unborn child ; others 
raised a shrill cry to remind the deity of their existence and 
to induce him to remain still. He was not a god who was 
much consulted by the people, but they made him gifts lest 
he should be angry and disturb the earth by his movements,'^ 

In the central district of Busoga* the country which Worship oi 
adjoins the territory of the Baganda on the east the Earth- 
god Kitaka is believed to he the cause of earthquakes.'lie 
The Basoga think that the god is pi-escnt in the form of a 

^ E, Pechu^-Loesc^e, Rtt LetUt£^- ® J. Koscoe, 7'^S (Lemdon, 

£x/ecRfiiHij ju. pp- 2^11 j?. rsn), PP- 

f E. PediutiE-Loeactie, -Die Leaii^o- * J. R&SMe., TAe pp. 

liL 3, p. 293 . 3^3 
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{jreat stone or nick. Accordinjjly they build a shrine beside 
the rock to receive olTerinjiS, and they }^o thither to pray to 
the deity. Sometimes men di.sappet'ir from the district and 
arc said to liave been spirited awa)* by the god. Fowls and 
goats arc sacrificed at the rock ; the blood is poured out oh 
the ground beside the shrine, and the head of the victim is 
buried close by. The worshippers cook and cat the meat in 
the vicinity of the rock.* 

The Basoga say that sometimes Kitaka journeys through 
the land and causes the earth to quake on his passage. He 
is always followed by another god named Kibaho, who is 
greatly feared, because plague or sickness of some kind 
usually dogs his stcijs, unless it can be averted. So when 
a tremor of the earth bctray.s the passage of Kitaka, the 
medicine-men set to work to ward off the evil which his 
follower might bring in his train. They say that Kitaka 
passes from Mount Elgon to Lake Kyoga ; hence when an 
earthquake is felt they call on the people to cut a path for 
the god Kibaho, in order that he may pass by as swiftly as 
possible. So in each district the people cut down the grass 
and shrubs and smooth a road some ten feet wide, while 
others bring food and place it at the boundary of their land 
to be carried on by the inhabitants of the next district. 
This road is said to expedite the god and to carry him 
through to Lake Kyoga without doing any harm. The 
people of the ne.xt district take up the work and pass on the 
victuals to their boundary ; and in this manner the path is 
made and the food carried on, with additions from each 
district, until the shore of Lake Kyoga is reached. There a 
canoe is ready, and the food is put into it and rowed to an 
island, where a priest takers the food and offers it to the god 
by scattering it upon the water. This offering averts the 
plague and death that otherwise would almost certainly have 
attended the passage of the Earthquake-god Kitaka and his 


dreadful follower.* 

Banyan- Among the Banyankole, a pastoral people whose 
koie in country adjoins that of the Baganda on the south-west, 

the Earth- , t- l i • • 

quake gods the Earthquake - god was originally known as Omusisi, a 
Omusisi 


and * J, Roscoe, The Northtfn Baniu * J. Koscoe, The Northern Bantu, 

Nabinge. (Cambridge, 1915), pp. 250 P-251. 
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name which is clearly identical with Musisi, the appellation 
of the Earthquake-god among the Eaganda, But of late 
years some people among the Banyankole have claimed 
to be the prophets of another Earthquake - god called 
Nabinge. These prophets or priests built a hut and hung 
about in it things that rattled when they were shaken. So 
when anybody came to consult the oracle the priests made a 
noise like the rumbling of an earthquake and shook the hut 
till it seemed to be falling down. This so terrlRed tiie 
applicants that they willingly made offerings to the priests 
in order to avert the threatened danger.^ 

The worship of this Earthquake-god Nabinge has In Worshjpof 
recent years spread also among the Balcyiga, a large tribe 
of the Bantu stock who inhabit the mountainous region Nabinge 
called Klge^i to tiie cast of Lake Edward. They are 
wild and truculent people^ who set little value on human 
life ^and in their mountain fastnesses long mamtainfid their 
independence against all comers. The country inhabited 
by these savages, with Its wonderful mountain scenery, its 
tropical luxuriance of vegetation^ its dashing waterfalls and 
calm lakes spangl&d with water-lilies and embosomed in 
forests of grand timber^ is said to be the most beautiful in 
Eastern Africa.^ Like the Basoga^ the Bakyiga associate 
the outbreak of plague or other sicl^ness witli the Earth¬ 
quake-god and think that on such occasions It is neces¬ 
sary to appease his wrath. So the headman of the village 
builds a shrine and calls upon the people to bring offerings 
of goats and sheep, which, according to their number, are 
exchanged for a cow or cows. One cow is sacrificed, and the 
bloodj heart, liver are the portion of the deity ; the blood 
is allowed to run on the gtound, while the heart and liver are 
placed In the ,shrine. Some of the meat is cooked and eaten 
on the spot, and the people carry the rest to their homes.® 

On the eastern slope of tlic great LucnKorl range, oiriM'itijjst* 
between Lake Edward and T^ake Albert, there are at various 
places boiling springs, where the natives have long been quEikcj, 
accustomed to take vapour baths as a cure for fever or 

^ J. Roscoe, TVii* PAnyank^s (Cam- ^ J. Rosme, T 7 ^f SAgnsu fCatn- 
- biidge, 1925), p. 25. Imdgc-, 1924)1 1&2 ^!?- 

3 J. Roscoc, PaffifJM, p. 1^6. 
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rheumatism. At one place the bubblini^ of the water under 
a rock can be both heard and felt; the people say that 
a rock-.spirit dwells there and makes his presence known by 
this noise. They lused to make oflerings here whenever a 
severe shock of earthquake was felt. These shocks are 
frequent and sometimes severe.’ 

Worjhip The natives of Kiziba, a district to the west of Lake 
Karth Victoria Nyanza, believe in the existence of an Earth-spirit 
spirit called Irungu, who, at the bidding of the Supreme Being 
nm«j^ iiic Ri*S^ba or of a powerful spirit named Wamara, fashioned 
aitivcs of the earth, the mountains, and the woods, and peopled them 
Kiziin. animals. For the use of this Earth-spirit every 

householder builds two miniature huts of grass or sticks 
to right and left of the doorway of his own hut; in 
shape the little huts resemble the big one; their doors must 
face in the same direction. In each of the tiny huts is 
placed a potsherd with an offering of bananas for the spirit 
Irungu presides not only over the house but also over the 
forest trees that grow on the edge of the banana groves, also 
over any rivers that may flow there, and over the bird.s. It 
is especially neces.sary to propitiate him when one of his 
creaturc.s, the wild animals, has been killed either in the 
chase or by accident All who have been concerned in the 
slaughter, sometimes amounting to hundreds of men, assemble 
before the house of tlic Earth-spirit, with the dead animal 
lying in their midst The priest comes forth with the 
severed bloom of a banana-cluster in his hand. This he 
cuts in two with a knife, inserts wood of various sorts 
between the halves, and then presses the whole together. 
After that he kills a fowl, sticks it on a spit with the banana- 
bloom, carries it into the hut of tlie Earth-spirit, and there 
roasts it. As .soon as they perceive the smell of the roast 
fowl the hunters form in line, and, preceded by the priest, 
stride over the dead game. Thus the anger of the Earth- 
spirit at the slaughter of his creature is appeased. Such an 
expiatory rite is called by a name which means “ healing ” 
{kutambd)} 

^ J. Roscoe, TAe Sou/ of Central Leuie (Stuttgart, 1910), pp. 126, 
Africa (London, etc., 1922), p. 124. 127 ry., with the illustration on p. 

* H. Rehse, Rixiba, iMnd und 128. 
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Manv of the American Indians appear to have personified The Entnh 
the Earth as their mother and to have supposed that 
first ancestors issued from it as a child from the womb* fay the 
Thus with regard to the Lenni Lenape or Delavrare 
Indians^ who formerly inhabited Pennsylvania, we are 
informed by an old observer that the Indians consider 
the earth as their universal mother. They believe that they Belief of ttie 
were created within its bosom, where for a long time they 
had their abode, before they came to live on its surface, ilisit th*ir 
They say that the great, good, and all powerful Spirit, when, 
he created them, undoubtedly meant at a proper time to put from the 
them in the enjoyment of all the good things which he had 
prepared for them upon the earthy but he wisely ordained 
that their first stage of existence should be within it, as tlie 
infant is formed and takes its first grotvth in the womb of its 
natural mother, , , . The Endian mythologists are not agreed 
as to the form under which they existed svhile in the bowels 
of the earth. Some assert that they lived there in the human 
ahapfij while others, with^ greater consistency, contend that 
their existence was in the form of certain terrestrial animals, 
such as the ground-hog, the rabbit, and the tortoise/’^ 

Beliefs of the same sort prevailed also among the Sinbilftt 
Iroquois, as we learn from the evidence of a Mohawk chief tlte 
which was taken down in January 1743 by the Kev. '^roquais, 
Christopher Pyriaeus. It runs as follows : 

^ Rct, John, H^ckeweMetj "An nEightouritig States TnmsacJip^ir e/ 

Accoujit of tbe History, Manners, And Ari'j:f[j?'/fi£^ (ijid Litsyary Cotuvistiee 

Cll5toni3 of the Indian NatiOftA who tf iht jifnerictm rhiUsi>phuitI Sonhiy^ 
once inh^hited Pennsylvania and tlifi t. (rittl^ldelpbia, 1S19) pjl. 241 n/, 
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“ Trtuiitwu. That they hail lUvclt in the earth where it 
was dark and where no .sun did .sliine. That though they 
followed hunting, they ate mice, which they caught with 
their hands. That Gauinvagahha (one of them) having 
accidentally found a hole to get out of the earth at, he went 
out, and that in walking about on the earth he found a deer, 
which he took back with him, and that both on account of 
the meat tasting so very good, and the favourable description 
he had given them of the country above and on the earth, 
their mother concluded it best for them all to come out; 
that accordingly they did .so, and immediately set about 
planting corn, etc. That, however, the Noc/iarauorsul^ that 
is, the ground hog^ would not come out, but had remained in 
the ground as before.” ' 

The Ottawa Intlian.s, a branch of the great Algonkin 
family, believed that a certain being, whom they called 
Na-na-bush, created the ground in obedience to the commands 
of the Great Spirit, and further that, a.s a benevolent inter- 
cc-ssor between the Supreme Being and mankind, lie procured 
the creation of the animals, in order that their flesh might 
serve men as food and their skins as raiment. He also sent 
down roots and medicines of sovereign power to heal the 
.sicknesses of mankind and in times of hunger to enable them 
to kill the wild beasts. All the.se things, destined for the 
benefit of the human race, were committed to the care of 
Me-suk-kum-mik 0-Kwi, or the Earth, the Great-grand¬ 
mother of All; and in order that men and women should 
never call u|X)n her in vain, the Old Woman was directed to 
remain constantly at home in her lodge. Hence it is that 
good Indians never dig up the roots of which their medicines 
are made without at the same time depositing in the earth 
something as an offering to Me-suk-kum-mik O-Kwi. They 
also sing to her the songs in which they relate the creation 
of the earth and animals and all other good things by 
Na-na-bush.^ 

^ Quoted by J. Hcckewelder, 0/. rtV. (London, 1830), pp. 192 sq. ITint 
pp. 243 iq. The Mohawks were a the Indians among whom Tanner lived 
tribe of Iroquois { their proper name as a captive were OlUwas appears 
was Caniengas, to follow from his statement (p, 36) 

* Narrative tg iht Captivity a)id that his captor was a kinsman of 
AdvtfUurts of John Tanner, prepared- Net-no-kwa, the principal chief of the 
for the press by Edwin James, M.D. OUawwaws (Oltawas). "" 
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The Wirtnebagos, an Indian tribe of the Siouan stocky Be]isf of 
sEijiMarly look upon the earth as a goddess. She is indeed 
one of the most ancient deities of the tribe, and appears as an Lfirth, 
the Grandmother in some of their oldest myths* Offerings 
are made to her at the various ceremonies, particularly at call Grari<i- 
the medicine-dance and the 'ivar-bundle feast* However, in 
the myths she is represented as a being nowise interested in 
furthering' the welfare of mankind^ on the contrary, she is 
spoken of as the sister of those bad spirits who are bent on 
destroying the human raced She is generally known either 
as Earth (7Jiana) or simply as Grandmother Her 

connexions are almost exclusively with peace* She played 
a far greater part in the earlier than in the later phases of 
Winnebago religion, and she figures prominently in the 
stories of transformation, in which her grandson the Hare is 
also an important personage. In the myths which are told to 
explain the Origin of rites her character is changed from that 
of a somewhat indifferent, and at times hostile, deity to that 
of a benehcent alMoving Mother-earth.^ 

The following are specimens of Winnebago prayers wiunc- 
addressed to the Earth-goddess at what are called war- * 

“ ^ praj^ers to 

bundle feasts. Thus after offering tobacco, with prayers, to ttie EiiiUi. 
the Moon and the Morning Star, the officiant prays as 
follows: ^'To you, grandmother^ the Earth, do we offer 
tobacco also. We pray for victory in war, and for all the 
medicines that are necessary to attain it, so that we may 
bind ourselves with medicine i that we may use the flowers 
of the earth for paint—all that is red and all that is blue— 
this we ask of you. Should there be anything better, we 
ask that you arrange it so that we obtain it. Tobacco and 
corn for food do we offer to you, and should you need more 
tobacco we will send it along. Here it is,"' ^ 

Again, on a similar occasion, the officiant prays, saying, 

"‘You who are our grandmother, Earth, yon blessed grand¬ 
father Djobenaegiwiexga with life and war powers. As far 
as you extend^ that far, O grandmother, do we spread out 
for you tobacco and food and mocassins. Here is the 

^ P.Ratlin, '*'rhc Winnebago tribeengton, 1^23), p. 

Ajififta! Rs/wrf af the ^ K Radin, p/. cit. pp. 440 Jf, 

BiifViiSt Ai}ieric<i!i Miknstsf^ {Wnsh - ^ R Rndin, Bjy. ctf. p. 53 
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tobacco. Here in the fire shall I place tobacco; and food 
and offerings of buckskin will we send to you at all times. 
You will always accept them, grandfather said, it is said, so 
that our clansmen may travel in a straight path of war and 
life.” ' 

The Cheyenne Indian.s, a tribe of the western plains who 
belong to the Algonkin stock, say that there is a principal 
god named Heammawihio, who lives up aloft, and that there 
is also a god called Ahk tun o wihio, who lives under the 
ground. Both deities arc beneficent, and they possess like 
powers. Next after Heammawihio, we are informed, “ the 
power of the earth is named in prayer. It is implored to 
make everything grow which we cat, so that we may live; 
to make the water flow, that we may drink ; to keep the 
ground firm, that we may live and walk on it; to make 
grow those plants and herbs that we use to heal ourselves 
when we arc sick ; and to cause to grow also the grass on 
which the animals feed.” Such reverence for the earth is 
general among the western Indians.^ On tliis subject, the 
same writer, Mr. G. B. Grinnell, whose acquaintance with the 
western Indians extends over half a century, tells us that 
“the almost universal reverence of the Indians for the earth 
is interesting in connection with their feeling about the 
ownership of land. The earth is regarded as sacred, often it 
is called the ‘ mother *, and it appears to rank second among 
the gods. A sacrifice of food is held up first to the sky and 
then is deposited on the earth, and perhaps rubbed into the 
soil. The first smoke is directed to the sky, the second to 
the earth, and then those to the four directions in order. 
Otlicr sacrifices are commonly held up first to the sky, and 
then arc held toward the earth. Before beginning to perform 
any sacred office, the priest or doctor holds his hands first 
towards the sky, and then rubs them on the ground. ‘ It is 
by the earthtlicy say, ‘ that we live. Without it we could 
not exist It nourishes and supports us. From it grow 
the fruits that we cat, and the grass that sustains the 
animals whose flesh we live on ; from it come forth, and 
over its surface run, the waters which we drink. We 

^ P. Radin, op. tit. p. 501 ; com- * G. B. Grinnell, The Cheyenne 
pare id. pp. 449, 459, 469. ItuiiansCSvtr Haven, 1923), ii. 88, 89. 
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walk on itj and unless it is firm and steadfast we cannot 
live.'*'" 


The Klamath Indians of south-western Oregon regard 
the Earth as a mysteriousj shadowy power of incalculable 
energies and Influences, rather mischievous and wicked than ainoug the 
beneficial to mankind!. They ascribe anger and other 
passions to It^ but their persoiiification of it has not advanced 
beyond a rudimentary sLage^ In the many tales which 
they tell about the Earth, that mysterious power nowhere 
appears as an active deity,^ An Indian prophet who 
announced his mission at Priest Rapids, on the Middle 
Columbia River, dissuaded his numerous followers from 
tilling the ground, alleging as his reason that it h a sin to 
wound or cut, tear up or scratch our common mother by 
agricultural pursuits ■ she will avenge herself on the whites 
and on the Indians following their ejcamplc by opening her 
bosom and engulfing such malefactors for their misdeeds 

The Zuhis of New Mexico speak of the Earth Mother Wofsiiip of 
as the sou fee of all man's food, both vege- 
table and animal.^ In all the poetic conceptions of the iiie 
Zuhis one great object is said to be paramount, and that is 
food to support the life of man. Thus they pray, saying, McxiKi. 

May the rain-makers water the Earth Mother that she may 
be made beautiful to look upon. May the rain-makers 
water the Earth Mother that she may become fruitful and give 
to her children and to al! the world the fruits of her being, 
that we may have food in abundance. May the Sun Father 
embrace oar Earth Mother that she may become fruitful, 
that food may be bountiful [plentiful], and that our children 
may live the span of life, not die, but sleep to awake with 


their gods"^ 

At a ceremony of the 
Eai'th-goddess is represented 

1 G. B. GnnneU, “Tenure of land 
ninotig the Tndiatis’^, 
poh^ii, Lt. (1907) p. 3, 11 oLe 

^ A, S. Gltachet, TA.S Elainaih 
ItaHans ^a.ih- 
ingfon, 1S9C), p. !(d [CmiAhiUijfiis 

Ncrth AftnAiafi- li. 

Baft I.). 

^ A. S. GfitEChet, 0^. At, j>. Kcii. 


Hopi Indians of Arizona theTheEanu. 
by a bundle of sticks placed on 

^ Mf&, Matilda Coxc Stevenson, jkc Hopi 
“The Zaiti Indians”, 

AUTtii^ of the Bareaw ff 

AjtnAtuti Ethmtas^i (Washington, 
pp. 20, 23, 34, 

* Mrs. Mfttudi Coxe StcTcnson, 

" Ethnoholmny of the Zuhi IndiaJiE”, 

Thirtieth Attnasl sf iM Bareatt 

of Americem EthTiAo^ ( Washington, 

r&i5):P‘37^ 
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the floor of the house, and over this bundle the priest kneels 
when he sliouts to the ICarlh-^oddess down a hole in the 
floor.' 

The Caribs of the Antilles .said that the Earth was a 
anKMiK iiu! mother who i^avc them all thin|(s necessary for life.* 

ofol.” rciianlcd an earthquake as a sign given them by the 

.\ii(i]ti-A. l*aith to cUmcc for the sake of their health. So they used 
to dance for four days and four nights by moonlight, arrayed 
in all their barbaric finery, wearing ma.sks of diverse colours, 
and necklaces, bracelets, belts,. and garters loaded with 
little shells, which clashed and clattered as they danced 
while old women shook rattles and droned a monotonous 
accompaniment" 

Bciir-fcf One of the tribes of the Salivas, an Indian nation on 

ilrNMbiT Orinoco, claimed to be a daughter of the Earth; they 

Imu'iIi. said that formerly the earth brought forth men and women 
just as it brings forth briars and thorns nowadays.^ The 
Peruvian Indians worshipped the Earth as a goddess, whom 
they named Pachamama or Mother Earth because it yielded 
J^^Wp°fthcra the fruits whereby they lived.® The worship of 
Mother Earth (Mamapacha) persisted among the Indians 

mniS'or nominal conversion to Christianity. 

M:una- women were particularly devoted to it, especially at 

nmS the sowing their fields. They professed to speak 

i\Tuvian 'vith the goddc.ss, begging her to grant them a good crop, 
indwtis. and in order to enforce their petition they poured out 

maize-beer and maize-flour as an offering to her; this they 
did either with their own hands or by the intervention of a 
priest.*' When they fell sick, they sometimes thought that 


* J. W. Fewkes, “ Hopl Katrinas”, 
Ttventy-firtt Annual Report ef the 
Bureau of Anurican Ethnology (Wash¬ 
ington, 1903), p. 55. 

* De Rochefort, Ilistoire ttaiurelW 
el morale des lUs Aniillet, Scconde 
Edition (Rotterdam, 1665), p. 469. 

* De ia Bnrde, Relatfou de I'origine, 
THceurs, cousUtmes, religion, guerret et 
voyages des Caraibes sauvages des Isles 
Antilles de PAmerique, p. 38 (in 
Reeuetl de divers Voyages fails en 
Afriqtte et en Amerifue, Paris, 1684). 

* J. Gumilla, Histoire naturelle. 


civile et geographiqtte de TOrettoque 
(Avignon, 1758), i. 175. 

® Garcilnsso de la Vega, Royal Com- 
menlaries of the Ywat, vol. i. p. 
49, Markham’s translation (Hakluyt 
Society, London, 1869-1871); J. de 
Acosta, Natural and Moral History of 
the Indies, vol. ii. p. 304, Grimston’s 
translation (Hakluyt Society, London, 
18S0). 

* P. J. de Arriaga, La Extirpat ion 
dt la Idolatria en el Peru (Lima, 1920), 
p. 20. The original edition of this 
work was printed at Lima in 1620. 
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the Earth-mother was angry with them; so to appease 
her wrath they poured out chicha (|■name-beer) and burned 
woollen doths on the spot where they had fallen ill. Women 
m childbed abo invoked her help with similar sacrifices. 

Yet we are told that in Peru the worship of the Earth- 
mother, universal and important as it was, mainly rested 
on this popular basis; it had no place in the pnbEic ritual 
of the cominimityj, tliough it retained a prominent position 
among the rites performed for the special benefit of the 
Apu-Ccapac-Incad Thus, for example, after sacrificing tosuenfioiE 
the Sun, the Thunder, and the Moon, and praying for the 

. , . f I ‘ ‘ r 1 Mothet' 

health, prosperity, and victory of the reignmg Inca, the Enoh. 
priests also sacrificed to the Earth and prayed to her, 
saying, O Motlier Earth! preserve the Lord Inca, thy son, 

W'ho stands upon thte, in peace and safety Sacrifices 
to Mother Earth (Pachamama) were equally prominent 
among the sacrifices offered by the Apu-Ccapac^lncas in 
their progi'esses fi'om place to place : at the principal pro¬ 
vincial centres on these occasions two llamas were sacrificed 
to the Creator (Pachacamac), two to the Sun, two to the 
Earth, and one to the Thunder.^ The village or town of 
Miima C Mother situated on a tributary of the Kimae, 
derives its name from a celebrated sanctuary of the Earth- 
mother, who was there worshipped as a consort of the 
Creator, Pacliacamac. The two streams which mingle their 
waters below the sanctuary were known us the breasts of 
the Earth-motheiA 


^ E. J. Tiiyne, IRstcuy thi 
W^rid Ani&i-iia^ 11 (Oxford, 

iS^a] fu 467, 

^ Chv. dc Molina, “The Eablcs and 
Kites of the Ynca5’^ in The Rim mid 
ianrr cf iht iraaslated and 

ecilted by C. R. Mftrkliartv (HAitltiyL 
Society, Jj^niTon, 1^73}, 56. The 

prnyer is £cnii cwhat ditTcrently translated 
by E, J. Pfijnc In paTticnlarbc 

tonal lies Pach&tU&m.T by ^‘Mother nf aJE 
thtnga" rather thnn by Mother Eflrtb, 
on the gfixiinid chat jineM ^^Apiseurs to 
be in its Origin a. collrcLive term, 
ELLtLply donating many colli^tcd objects 
of Lhought, and hgnee may be translated 
‘ things \ Employed to dfisignfUc the 
visible things enroll lid the speaker, it is 
VOL. I 


ecjiiivnlent to 'world (njy, eiC p. 45^i). 
WhiSe he adiinits that the Eanh was 
irtvoked under the name of rachamamn, 
he holds that the true LranslatiOTi of the 
tietc is "Mother of (allj thingsand 
addj that " Motber Earth" wtmld bt 
Mamatiaclia, Vet he notes that the 
AjI'iU Mftnia]KtcEiH% 15 fonnd occaaion. 
ally, but rarely ; it 15 used for CKample 
by Arriaga, Btn emcelient ntuthonty fsee 
above, p. 432 ). 

^ E. J. Payne, HiUoiy ^ ih& Npifl 
W’&r^d Astiirka^ i, 467. 

* £. Pnyne, Risiery of iJa Nfoi 
World oalli-d Atfte-Ria, i. 45B, The 
worEhip of Pachamama has left sorae 
traces of itself among the chtistianiifld 
IndiaJis of Bolivia. Set 3 L Paredes, 

2 F 
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Worship ..f The ancicnt Mexicans worshipped a goddess whom they 
oftiw Oods variously named Mother of the Gods (Teteo inmm\ Grand- 
ortiie mother (y'tW), or Heart of the Karth {^Tlalyollotli)} In 
thrS-uth explanation of tliis last title it was said that when she chose 
amwiiiiiu- she made the earth to v|uakc.‘‘ lienee modern writers seem 
NiiSns. to be justifictl in treating her iis an Earth-goddess’ though 
she is not definitely so described^ so far as I have observed, 
by the original Spanish authors who have described her 
strange and blooily rites. Her festival fell in the eleventh 
month of the Mexican year, which began on the twenty- 
fourth of August and ended on the twelfth of September.* 
The goddess presided over medicines and medicinal plants, 
which accords well with the character of an Earth-deity. 
Hence she was worshipped especially by physicians, surgeons, 
blood-letters, midwives, women who procured abortion, and 
fortune - tcllei-s of all sorts, such as tho.se who predicted 
the future from grains of maize or drew omens from the 
inspection of water in a bowl. All these guilds clubbed 
Fwiiviii lit together once a year to celebrate a great festival in honour of 
their patron divinity. For this purix)sc they bought a woman 
wii* who was to personate the goddess at the festival and to be put 
^rsoimtdi ^(*ath in that character.® She had to be neither very old 
woman, nor very young ; hence a woman of about forty or forty-five 
pu°to'* was usually selected for the fatal dignity. The purchase was 
^ath in rnade forty days before the festival. IJkc all the other slaves 
ch.'inictcr. choscn to personate deities she was washed and purified and 
tik; received the name of the goddess whom she was to represent 
eonsecra- in life and death. Thus sanctified and consecrated she was 
Sim! from that day onward shut up in a cell and closely guarded, 
that she should not sin; for the representative of a goddess 
must be sinless. When twenty days were over, they brought 
her forth from her cell, clothed her in the garments appropriate 


Mitaty Snperslichnti y Supervivtmias 
pepularts de BoHvia (La Poz, 1920), 
pp. 38 sqq. 

* B. de Sahagan, Hisioire ginirale 
dts choxts de la NoxtvtlU • Esfagju, 
traduice et annot^e par D. Jourdanet 
et R. Simeon (Parts, 18S0), pp. 18, 
68, 134; Diego D.uran, Hisioria de 
las Indias de Nueva EspafUs (Mexico, 
1867-1880), iL 185, 187; E. J. Payne, 


History of the New World coiled 
America, i. 464, 468. 

* D. lluran, Nistoria de las Iwhas 
de Nxtetvi Espafia, ii. 187. , 

3 E. J. Payne, History of the New 
World eesUed Anurua, i. 4645 4^8 ; 
T. A. Joyce, Mexican Archtcology 
(London, 1914)1 PP* 43 * 

< J. de Torqueraada, Monorchia 
/rrrfiartrt (Madrid, 1 723)1 ••* 275 * 

* B. lie Sahagun, op. cit. p. i8. 
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to the goddess, and set her before the public that aU might 
see and adore her as the deity in earn ate. From that hour 
the people esteemed her as the Mother of the Gods herself 
and paid her as much reverence as if in truth she had been 
that great divinity. Seven days before the festival they 
gave her in chai'ge to four old medical ivomcn or midwiveS;, 
who waited on her and made it their business to keep her 
in a happy and cheerful frame of mind, telling her stories 
and encouraging her to laugh and be ineny, for it was an evil 
omen if any woman or man who was to die m the character 
of a god was sad and cast down at the prospect of death.^ 

If that happened they thought that many soldiers would 
be siaiti in war or that many w^omen w^ould die in child¬ 
bed.^ Among other occupations the woman who person¬ 
ated the Mother of the Gods was given a quantity of aloes 
which iji her last days she had to dress^ spin, and sveave 
into a shirt and petticoats, which were afterwards to figure 
in the ghastly ritual,^ But the principal mode of diverting 
the thoughts of the unhappy woman from her approaching Tiie 
doom was the dance. Four rows of dancers^ carrying 
branches of trees in blossom, danced silently, without 
singing, daily in the afternoon till set of sun. They hardly 
moved their legs or bodies, but lifted and lowered their arms 
in time to the music. These dances wmnt on for eight days. 
Then the medical women^ young and old, divided themselves 
into two parties and engaged in a sham fight before the 
woman who acted the part of the Mother of the Gods, In 
the battle the two sides pelted each other with balls made of 
tree-moss, leaves of reeds, portions of cactus, or yellow dowers 
of a certain sort; and the vL'oman who personated the goddess 
had to lead the first attach^ 

These sham-fights lasted four days, and when they were 
over they led the woman who was to die to the marlcet- 
place, escorted by all the medical women, that she might bid 
it a last farewell, for she was to return to it no more. On The 
her return from it she scattered maize wherever she passed 
by way of good-bye to the market. Thence they reconducted 

^ D. DuriJi, Hi's faring de lai Ifutini * D.^ Dynaiir Htsioria If Ins Ititiias 
(U li. l8^ j^. flfe Ntifvn 3 i. iSS. 

® lie SiUiftgitn, (J/, ff'C p. 134, ^ E. de tf/, rjrV.pp. 133 
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her to her cell, which was hard by the temple where she was 
to die that night. As they went, the medical women and 
the midwives consoled her, saying, “ lie not .sorrowful, .sweet¬ 
heart ; this night 3 'ou will .sleep with the king. Therefore 
rejoice.” They did not let her know that .she was about to 
be killed ; for her death mu.st be .sudden and unexpected. 
They covered her with the ornaments of the Mother of the 
Gods, and at midnight they led her to the temple where she 
was to die. A great multitude had gathered to .see her pass, 
but no one spoke or coughed ; a profound silence reigned. 
The Arrived at the place of sacrifice she was hoisted on the back 
biitrificc. assistant, whereupon the priest came up, and seizing 

her by the hair adroitly cut off her head, while her streaming 
blood drenched the man who .supported the now headless 
Personi- body. The skin was immediately stripped from the still 
uSgSduL warm and throbbing corpse, and in it a tall robust young 
iU)dhcrs 4 Ai man clad himself, thu.s personating the goddess come to life 
by'mcn again. Over the woman's skin he wore the shirt and 
wearing petticoats which she had woven in her last day.s.* One of 
thevicUm. the woman’s thighs was flayed separately and the skin carried 
to another temple, where a young man put it on his face as 
a mask and thus personated the maize-god Cinteotl, the son 
of the Mother of the Gods. Besides the mask of skin he wore 


a hood and jacket of feathers." 

Ritual The man who represented the Mother of the Gods and 

was clad in the skin of the dead woman now joined the 
represenui-other who personated the son of the goddess and wore the 
mask of skin on his face. After a curious ritual of flight 
and her and pursuit, in which the fugitives carried bloody besoms 
of couch-grass and at sight of which all the beholders were 
seized with fear and trembling, the two actors who played 
the parts of the divine Mother and the divine Son repaired 
together very deliberately to the temple of the Mother of 
the Gods, where the woman had been slain in the character 
of the goddess. There the man who represented the Mother 
of the Gods entered the temple. It was still night, but at 
break of day he ascended the steps of the pyramidal temple 
and took up his post on the summit No sooner did his 


* B. dc Sahagun, pp. cU, p. 134} Nueva Rspaiia, ii. 188. 

D. Duran, ffitipria dt lot Jndias tit * B. de Sahngun, op.cit. p. 135. 
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figure appear outimed against the sky than men who had 
been waiting below ran up the staircase at Aill speed to 
bring him oiTerings. Some covered his feet and head with 
white eagle down ; others painted his face red; others 
put on him a sliort cloak which bore the likeness of an 
eagle embroidered or woven in the stLiff; others clad him 
in painted petticoats. Some cut off the heads of quails 
in his presence; others offered him copal Also they 
decked him out in all the richest oriiaments of the goddess 
and set a splendid crown on his head. Then the captives ^sicrifioe 
who were to die were set in a row before him. He took 
one of them, laid him on his back on the block, cut open 
his breast, and tore out his heart Tlris he did to a second, 
a third, and a fourth, Tire rest he left to be butchered by 
the priests.^ 

Leaving the sacred shambles the two men who per- The 
sonated tbo divine Mother and the divine Son then repaired 
to the temple of Cinteotl, preceded by devotees who wore sotiatiss 
ornaments of paper^ cotton, and feathers, and escorted 
either side by medical women who sang as they marched, tcmpic 
while priests led the singing and played on musical instru¬ 
ments. The heads of the human victims were brought to 
this temple. There a great many old soldiers were waiting, 
and when the procession arrived they took the man who 
played the part of the divine Son in their midst and tan 
with him at full speed to a certain hill which stood at the 
borders of the enemy's country. There the divine Son took The 
from his face the mask made of the skin from the thigh 
of the dead woman and deposited it in a tower or keep huniLui 
at the frontier. Often the enemy wag waiting for them ^ 
at the spot, a fight ensued, and some were slain, after which 
the survivors returned home.^ 

A variety of ceremonies followed in which the i^epre- The dance 
sentative of the Mother of the Gods played a conspicuous rlpr«enta- 
part, dancing with the medical women in the court of the tSve of the 
temple of the Mother of the Gods. The captains and 
soldiers who had just been decorated by the King for 
gallantry took part in these dances. They danced silently 
to the tuck of drum^ and all were so festooned that they 

^ h. de SallllgVTi, ffji. cif, pp, ® E. de Sabagun, ap^ liL pp, 136 jy. 
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looked like living flowers to the admiration of the beholders. 
But the women who .saw them dancing in gorgeous array- 
wept, saying, '* Our sons now so richly bedecked will have 
to march when war is proclaimed. Think you that they 
will return ? Perhaps we shall sec them no more.” The 
King and all his courtiers were present at these ceremonies. 
The gold on their persons was .so plentiful that the courtyard 
shone with a dazzling splendour in the blaze of the sun.' 

Yet the human representative of the Mother of the Gods 
had to figure in another and grimmer scene than these 
flowery .sun-illumined dances. P'or the blood of the human 
victims slain in .sacrifice wa.s brought to him in a vessel 
nepawita. decked with feathers, and he had to stoop over it, dip his 
xi^ocherof finger in the blood, and suck his bloody finger. Then he 
UicUods. gave a doleful groan, and all who heard it were seized with 
fear and said that the Karth herself felt it and shook. At 
the conclusion of this dismal rite, all the people stooped 
down, took up a little earth on one finger, and ate it. This 
ceremony of eating earth they commonly performed at their 
solemn festivals and in prc.scnting themselves before their 
idols ; they looked on it as a mark of reverence and humility 
towards the gods. After their conversion to Christianity 
they sometimes observed the custom before the images of 
the saint.s.^ 

Finally, a priest descended the staircase of the temple- 
pyramid of the great god Uitzilopochtli, carrying in his 
hand a wooden basket full of w-hite chalk and white feathers, 
u^bHher which he left at the foot of the steps. Immediately a great 
of the Gods number of soldiers, who had been waiting and watching, 
lower, raced to tlic basket, striving who should be the first to reach 
it There they filled their hands with the contents of the 
basket and ran back to the point from which they had 
started. The man who wore the skin of the dead woman 
and who personated the Mother of the Gods watched them 
plundering the contents of the basket, and when they had 
done he ran after them as if in pursuit, while all the spec¬ 
tators accompanied his movements with loud cries, and when 
he passed them in his course they spat at him and hurled at 

* B. de Sahagiin, />/. eit. pp. 137 sq, 

* D. Diego, Hittoria de las Itidias de Nneva Es^afla, pp. 189 jy. 
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him whatavGir they happened to have in their hands. Tiie 
King himself tocli; part in thi.'j affray and returned to his 
palace at a run. All did tlie same^ and abandoned the 
representative of the Mother of the Gods with the exception 
of a few who joined some priests and escorted him to a 
place called Todtitlarif that is, " Near our Grandmother 
There the representative of the goddess stripped off the 
woman’s skin and hung it on a tower or keep that stood 
on the spot. There it was stretched out with the head up 
and the arms open, in full view of the road. Such was the 
end of tlie festival of the Mother of the Gods.^ 

The custom of choosing a living woman to represent of 

a goddess^ treating her as the divinity in persOOf and after-- ofeha^'^^ 
wards killing her and clothing in her skin a man who there- ing men 
upon figured as the representative of the deity, was by no 
means confined to the worship of the Mother of the Gods ; pcrBonutc 
it was a common piece of Astec ritual, in which men as well 
as women played the fatal part of gods and came to the &ii£h''^tclng 
same tragic end.^ The only probable explanation of such 
barbarous rites would seem to be that they were based on 
a belief in the natural mortality of the gods, and were 
intended to prolong the lives of the deities for the good of 
the world by annually killing their human representatives 
and then simulating their resurrection^ this pretence of 
resurrection being effected by clothing a living man in the 
s-kin of the slain representative of the deity. In this way, 


^ B. de SahiigLiTi, oJ>. dt, pp, 13S ^q. 
The twci fiiltcst iicccMiTits of this atrEinge 
festival are those of B. de Sahagun, 
op. di. ]jp. iS sg., ee 13RI39, 
artd D. Dumn, df. iL 1^5-191. 
The two accounts differ from aasd 
suppiement I’ach other an iicLuy ^loinLE, 
hat are not necussaxily inoonsiFitent. 
[ have cotiiililnetl tliern'in the leut, 
foLlo^iiij; inudflEy the Account of 
SahAfun, A much briefer description 
is given by J+ de Torqueniaila, 
Monarohta Indiana (Madrid, 1713)? 
ii. 275 whEoh appear? to have 

[iule or no indepondi^rit vaEae, A 
short aecoimt M the festital, leased- on 
Torquemada’s, is given liy Brasseur 
dc Baarhour^, Hisioi/rs dfs NiriTOfiJ 
iiviiisles dii MexiqitB et do PAmIrigwt 


Csttiralc [Paris, 1S57—I SjS), iii. 52,3- 
525 ; while a very fall One, based 
throughoal oa Sahagun^s and folltjwlng 
it closely, is sapplJed by H, If. ban* 
CL'O'It, sf the Pat^e Stales 

[Lottdon, Ub 353-359- 

"iviicn Bancroft wrote> th« second vol¬ 
ume of Duraa^s work, containing his 
dcHerlption of the festival, had nut yet 
l>flcn published, Eu J.. Payne’s briefaC' 
count \MUiftty af ih& A^w Wo^Id tidied 
ATnedfn^ i. .470} Ls drawu feom Duran 
alune. I have described Lhe festival 
elsewhere. See I'ht GiddtJt Sough, 
Part VI, The Soapegsat, pp, sSS-sgi, 

5 For eiQLnipks s 6 e The Gofdsn 
Biutgh., Part Vr, The Stapegoat, pp^ 

375 W- 
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to take the particular instance with which we are here con¬ 
cerned, tlie Mexicans may have imagined that they annually 
endowed with a frcsli lease of life the important Earth- 
goddess, the Mother of the Gods, Hut it is not clear why 
apparently a man was alwaj's clioscn to personate a goddess 
come to life again by wearing the bloody skin of the woman 
who had died in the character of the divinity ; rather we 
should expect that, as one woman acted the divine death, so 
another woman should act the divine resurrection. 


CHAPTER XII 


THK WORSHIP OF THE SUN AMONG I'HU ARYAN 
PEOPLES OF ANTIQUITY 


§ I. Tke Worship of tJte Sun in gcfterai 

As one of the most conspicuous and powerful objects in the 
physical world the sun has naturally attracted the attention 
and obtained the homage of many races, who have person!- 
fied and worshipped” it as a god. Yet the worship of the ns is' 
sun lias been by no means so widely diffiisetl among primi- 

► 1 I, 1 BTjppOMld, 

tive peoples as^ on purely abstract grounds, we might at nrst 
sight be tempted to suppose. If we w^ere to draw a map of 
the world showing in colour the regions where sun-worship 
is known to have prevailed, we might be surprised at the 
many large blanks in the chait, blanks which would prob¬ 
ably be particularly numerous and exteiisive in countries 
occupied by the most backward races. In Africa, for 
example, ’while sun-worship was a most important clement 
in . the religion of ancient Egj^pt^ it is on the whole con¬ 
spicuously absent among the black races of that continent, 
though we have noted some evidence of its occurrence 
in many tribes of Northern Nigeria and in certain tribes 
of East Africa.^ The same paucity of sun-worship, or at 
ail e;^^euts of any trustworthy evidence of its existence, 
is characteristic of the indigenous AustraliaOj Melanesian,® 


* See aboBre^ p. 311, with Lhe refer¬ 
ences. 

^ SpeaJting of tbe MsknesLan re- 
Elgion, LJr. Codfin^ton, own highest 
Authority on the gubjecl, obKrvea that 
there is no iLppcarance of a boUef 
tliat any haawaly LodEcs are livia|[ 


beings; En the E^tnks tlie Suri 

Artel Moan Are lliouglit to be roelu or 
islands ” Mafaiifsinrn, Onfcud, 

p. 34S). In San Crklnvat, one 
of the SoSnmon lElands, Mr. C- E. I'QK 
tiA-S recently fBcavded: so me connexions 
sup^xiaed to exist Uetwecrt the clau of 


4*1 
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Polync.sian/and Microncsian racc.s, who tojjcthcr occupy a 
considerable portion of the jjlobc. On the limited diffusion 
of this form of religion in the world the most learned and 
far-travelled of cthnologi.st.s, Adolf Bastian, long ago re¬ 
marked that sun-worship, which i>coplc used to go sniffing 
about to discover everywhere, is found on the contrary 
only in very exceptional regions, or on lofty table-lands 
of ec|uatorial latitude.’ Subsequent rc.scarch has confirmed 
this weighty judgment Whatever the reason may be, a 
solar religion appears to flourish best among nations which 
have attained to a certain degree of civilization, such as the 
ancient Kgyptians and the Indians of Mexico and Peru at 
the time when they were discovered by the Spaniards. 
Perhaps the regular and peaceful movement of the sun in the 
heaven.s, by lacking the element of the sudden, the terrible, 
and the unforeseen, disqualifies it for being an object of 
interest to the simple savage, whose attention is excited and 
whose emotions are stirred rather by those events which 


the chiefs and the sun, nnd in these 
onnnexions he finds many traces of 
sun-wonship *’; hut, so (hr as I have 
observed, he has reported no case of 
actual suH'Worship, that is, of prayer 
and sacrifice offered to the great 
luminary. See C E. Kox, Thresh- 
old of the Tacifu (London, 1924), pp. 

239 363- 

' Speaking of die Tahitians, a typical 
Polynesian people, William Ellis, who 
knew them well at a time when they 
were still but little modified by Euro* 
{lean influence, rcmoiked, “I am not 
aware tliat they rendered divine homage 
cither to the sun or moon ” (Polynesian 
Pescarehes, .Secoml Edition, London, 
1832-1836, til. 171). Mr. Klxdon 
Best, a high authority on Maori 
religion and lore, Iielievcs that a 
worship of the sun formerly existed 
in Polynesia, though he admits that 
“ there is but little direct evidence” of 
its former existence, and indeed that 
the Maoris ” did not practise a direct 
worship of the sun ”. His theory of a 
former prevalence of sun-worship in 
Polynesia is based on his view of the 
god Tane, whom he interprets as a 
personification of the sun. But this 


interpretation seems not to be generally 
accepted by the Maoris ; for Mr. Best 
tells us that apparently die people on 
the whole were not aware that Tanc 
represents the sun, and it was only 
when we gainetl a closer knowledge of 
rulive myths that we recognised in him 
a personified form of the sun. . . . 
Fomander, of Hawaii, gave many 
proofs in his work on the Polynesian 
race that Tane represents the sun, yet 
be makes in that work the statement 
that solar worship Irad faded from the 
Polynesian mind since the race entered 
the Pacific." See Elsdon Best, The 
Maori (Wellington, N.Z., 1924), i. 
275 sq. The late Dr. Rivers, indeed, 
propounded n far-reaching iheoiy of a 
secret sun-worship in the Pacific, but 
the theory rested on the extremely 
doubtful evidence of a single writer (J. 
A. Moerenhout). See The Belief in 
Immortality ami the Worship of the 
Dead, it 119, 266, note S 286, note ^ 
If the Polynesians ever had a secret 
worship of the sun, the secret was so 
well kept that it has never leaked out. 

* Adolf Bastian, Die Voelker des 
Oestliihen Asien, iv. (Jena, 1868) p. 
* 75 - 
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occur at irregular intervalSn which threaten hb existences and 
which no means at his disposal enable him to predict, A 
higlific degree of intelligence and reflection is needed to ask 
whence comes the marvellous uniformity of those operations 
of nature whereof the courses of the heavenly bodies are 
at once the most easily observable and the most splendid 
exampJeSr 


§ 3. Ths W&rihip the Sun etmeng the Vedic Indians 


Among peoples of the Aryan stock solar worship has not tiic Sun 
been unknown, but the Sun has never occupied the leading 
place in tlreir pantheon. The Indians of the Vedic agevedte 
personified and to some extent worshipped the sun tinder 
various uames^ of which the chief were Surya and Savitri ormnicfiof 
Savitar.^ It is under these two different appellations that the 
sun is chiefly celebrated in the Rig-veda, though it is sometimes 
difficult to perceive why in any particular case the one name 
should be employed rather than the other. Yet different 
sets of hymns are devoted to the worship of the deity under 
each of these naniesj and the epithets applied to him in 
each of these characters are for the most part distinct. In 
a few passages both these nameSj and occasionally certain 
others, appear to be applied to the solar divinity indis¬ 
criminately ; but in most cases the distinction between them 
is at least nominally preserved.^ 

Of the two solar deities, Surya and Savitri or Savitar, the Sivy* 
former is the more concrete; he remains closer to the physical 
object which he personifies ; his connexion with the great the two 
luminary (s never lost sight of. His name indeed of Surya 
designates the solar orb; hence in many passages it is 
impossible to say whether the word denotes the physical 
Sun simply or the personification of it as a god® The diffi¬ 
culty of discriminating the physical from the divine aspect of 
Surya is all the greater, because in his case the personification 


^ A. Earth* Th^ 0/ Ijidia 

(Ij&ndon* 1SS2), pp, 20, 165 jy, ; J. 
Muir, Tix/s^ V.^ 

(London, iSS4]i pp, 155 jyjr, ; A, A, 
Macdonell, ReilU (Si rasa- 

burg, pp. 30-35 E Ji, w. H &pltJTis, 

TAs Rtt^gierrJ- of India (London, I 


pp. 40-50 E H. l>. Tttj 

Rftigi{>n if tht Ri^vedn (Ixnidon, cic,, 
192 3)h PP- 266 -zi%. 

^ J+ Muir, SajtsNii V'ijiSy 

VJ rs5 s^. 

^ A. A. Mac.dionc]l, Vedic Myihilcjcy^ 
P- 3*' 
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is never carried far; mythical fancy has hardly played* 
about him; indeed, the only myth of which he is the 
subject relates how the great god India vanquished hira^ 
and carried off one of the wheels of his chariot" The 
allusion may be to the obscuration of the sun by a thunder¬ 
cloud or to a solar eclipse. However, Suiya is so far 
personified that, like other sun-gods, he is described as 
driving across the sky in a car drawn either by one or 
several or seven fleet and ruddy horses or mares.’ He is 
said to be the son of the great sky-god Dyaus.* The Dawn 
(Ushas) is spoken of as his wife in one passage,^ while in 
another she is said to have brought him forth.® Thus in the 
fancy of the Vedic jjoct tlie two great natural phenomena, 
the Sun and the Dawn, were not yet crystallized into 
sharply defined figures,* but floated vaguely in a golden or 
rosy haze. The eye of Surya is mentioned several times 
in the hymn.s, but he is himself equally often called the eye 
of Mitra and Varuna or of Agni (the Fire-god).^ In the 
At/ittn>a-veda he is called the Lord of Eyes, and is said to 
be the one eye of created beings, and to see beyond the 
sky, the earth, and the waters. He is ■ described as far- 
seeing, all-seeing, the spy of the whole world, he who 
beholds all beings and. the good and bad deeds of mortals. 
He is the preserver and soul of all things, both stationary 
and moving, the vivifier of men and common to them all. 
Enlivened by him men pursue their ends and j>erform their 
work.® He shines for all the world, for men and gods. 
He dispels the darkness with his light. He rolls up the 
darkness as a skin. His beams throw off the darkness 
as a skin into the waters. He triumphs over beings of 
darkness and witches.® It is said that “ truth is the 
base that bears the earth; by Surya are the heavens 
sustained ”.^® 


> X. 43. 5. 

* Pig-vecUi, i. 175. 4, iv. 28. 2, iv. 
30. 4, V. 29. 10 ; A. A. Macdonell, 
Vedic Mythology^ p. 31 ; J. Muir, 
Original Sansbrii Texts, V.^ 159. 

* J. Muir, of. cit. V.» 156 ; A. A. 
Macdonell, Vedie Mythology, p. 30. 

* Rig-veda, x. 37. i. 

® Rig’Vetta, 'vii. 75. $. 


* Kig-vedtt, vii. 78. 3. 

^ A. A. Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, 
p. 30; J. Muir, Onginal Sanskrit 
Texts, V.® 157. 

® J. Muir, Original Sattskrit Texts, 

V.® 157. 

“ A. A. Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, 

!>• 3 «. 

Rig-veda, X. 85. l. 
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Yet elsewhere Surya is occasionally spoken of as an 
inanimate object, as a gem of the sky, a variegated stone 
placed in the midst of heaven, a briihant weapon which an 
Mitra and Vanma conceal with cloud and rain.^ Hence he 
is said to have been prodneed, or caused to shine or to rise, 
or to have his path prepared by various gods* Thus we 
are told that Indra generated him, caused him to shine^ or 
raised litm to heaven ; that Indra-Soma brought him up with 
light; that Soma placed light in the Sun, caused him to 
shine, or raised him in heaven ; that Agni (the Fire-god) 
established the brightness of the sun on high, and made him 
ascend to heaven ; that Dhatri, the creator, fashioned the 
sun as well as the moon. In these and other passages 
relating to the creation of the sun the notion of the simple 
luminary doubtless predominate^/ The ancient hymns^ 
composed perhaps before the descent of the Aryans into the 
sweltering plains of Northern India^ contain only two or 
three allusions to tite sun's burning heat; in the Rig-veda 
the luminary is not a maleficent power ; for that aspect of 
his nature vve must turn to the later Aihutva-^i'eda and the 
literature of the Bralrnmnas!^ 

Ten entire hymns of the Rig-veda may be said to be Hyiitrt to 
devoted to the celebration of the Sun under the name of 
Surya,^ The following may serve as specimens* 

His h&rahis bmr Jmsi gntl '^hc kmyw&th aU thal /zVfJ, 

Surytx^ that all may leak on lilniy 

Tke comiellations pass rtwwy* Hhs thieves^ togtlher with their beams^ 

Before the all-bohoMing Sun. 

His herald rays are seen afar rsfidgent dcr the world ofwjefi^ 

Like JLiines of fire that burn ar^d blase. 

Swiff and all beautiful art thatty 0 Surya, maker of the llghly 
Illiitnifig all the radiant realm. 

Thau goest to the hast of gods, than eontest hither to sneLnkind^ 

Hither all light to be behdd. 

iVith that same eye whsreinHh thoti looh'st, O pwdfying Varttna, 
upon the bjtsy race of men, 

TYaversing sky and svide mitbetir, Ihou nietest with thy beams aur 
days^ 

Sun, seeing all things that have birth. 

' A, A, Macdonellj Vnite Mythahgy, ® A. A. Majcdon ell, Vedie Mythology, 
p, 31, p, 31 . 

® A. A, HrtC(]&tte]lj VedieMythotegy, ^ A- A, Macdondl, Vedie Mytho-. 
p, 31 . togy, P- jO. 
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'rhe Vc*lic 

Savitri or 
Savitar. 


ThcGoldni 

God. 


“ Ckccrfuf in xpirit^ r^’trmore^ ttnd keen of si^h!^ ‘loith store of children^ 
free from siekness and frtan sin^ 

“ I.ONi'-lh'inji, may Tt'r ftH}k, O Sttrya, ufon thee nfrising day by day, 
thou who art rich in ffiends ! 

Sutya, may 7oe Iroe ions^ and took ufon thee still, thee, 0 far-seeing 
one, bringing the glorious light, 

“ The radiant god, the spring of joy to erery its thou art 
mounting up o'er the high shining Jioeki. 

“ Thou by 7ohost' lustre all the 7oorld eomes forth, and by thy lieams 
again returns unto its rest, 

“ () Surya svith the gtdden hair, ascend for us day after day, still 
bringing purer innocence. 

“ lUcss us ti’ilh shine, bless us soith perfect daylight, bless us with cold, 
with fen'ent heat and lustre. 

“ Jiestoto on us, O Su/ya, sutried riches, to bless us in our home, and 
when we tfwrel.'^ • 


The other Vedic personification of the sun is Savitri or 
Savitar, who, as \vc have seen, is sometimes distinguished 
from and sometimes identified with Surya. In him the 
personal clement is more prominent and the physical 
clement less conspicuous than in his divine colleague or 
double.* The name appears to be derived from a root 
meaning to stimulate, arouse, vivify, and in nearly half its 
occurrences it i.s accompanied by the noun data, “god", so 
that it would seem not to have lost its adjectival force. 
Hence wc may conclude that Savitri or Savitar was 
originally an epithet applied to the sun as the great 
stimulator of life and motion in the world.® He is 
celebrated in eleven whole hymns of the Rtg‘Veda as well 
as in parts of others. Above all other deities, he is the 
golden god: the poets describe him as golden-eyed, golden¬ 
handed, and golden-tongued : he puts -on golden or tawny 
mail: he mounts a golden car with a golden pole drawn by 
two radiant steeds, or by two or more brown, white-footed 


* Jiig-vetla, X. 37 [Hymns of the 
gigt'eda, tran^aicd ljy K. T. H. Griffith, 
vol, iv. pp. \^t s^.'y. 

* A. A. Maocloaell, Vedic Mythology, 
p. 34. The IPod’s name is s\)etled 
SaoUr by Macdonell, Saviiyi by A. 
Barth (Religions of India, p. 20) and 
J. Muir (Original Sanskrit Texts, V.* 
162), and Savitar by R. T. H. Griffith 
(Hymns of the Rigveda, vol. L p. 64), 


A. Kaegi (Der Rigveda^, Leipzig, 
l88t, p. 40), E. W. IIopkins(AV/i^>ru 
of India, p. 46), and II. D. Griswold 
( 7 'he Religion of the Rigveda, pp. 
270 sqq.). 

® A- A. Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, 
p. 34; A. Kaegi, Der Rigveda^, p. 795 
II. D, Griswold, The Religion of the 
Rigveda, pp, 275-277. 
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KorseSr^ Mighty golden spletidour is his and his a 5 one. 

He ilkiimlines the air^ the earth, the world, and the vault of 
heaven. He lifts up hia. strong golden arms, wherewith he 
blesses and arouses all beings: his arms extend even to the 
ends of the earth. He rides in his golden car^ beholding all 
creatures both on an upward and on a downward path. 

He shlne-s after the path of the dawn. He has measured 
out the earthly spaces : he goes to tlie three bright realms 
of heaven' and is united with the rays of the sun. His 
ancient paths in the sky are dustless and easy to traverse. 

He supports the whole world. He fixed the earth with 
bonds and made firm the sky hi the rafterless space of ain 
He bestows length of days on man and immortality on the 
gods. He drives away bad spirits and sorcerers; he is 
implored to deliver men from evil dreams and sin, and to 
waft the parting soul to the land where dwell the rightoous 
who have gone before.^ 

According to the commentator S^yana, the sun is called 
Saviti'i before his rising, ‘but from his rising to his setting 
his name is Snrya, Yet Savitri is sometimes spoltcn of as 
lulling to sleep i hence be would seem to be associated with 
the evening as well as with the morning, Indeed^ in one ^veninf: 
hymn he is extolled as the setting sun, and there are aJJiiHluni 
indications that most of the hymns addressed to him are sim-god. 
de.'signed for either a morning or an evening sacrifice. He is 
said to lull to rest all two-footed and four-footed beings : he 
unyokes his steed-s in the gloaming : he brings the wanderer 
to rest: at his command the night comes on : tiie weaver 
rolls up her web, and the man of skill lays down his work 
unfinished : then every bird seeks his nest and every beast 
his lodging.^ 

Besides tb&se two great personifications of the sun, 
mythologists sometimes distingui.sh three other solar deities 

finulht-T 

] A. A. Midcltmcn, IlopkiJis, aoliir deity 

p. 33; J. Samk!'i^ 4^-5^' intheVtdie- 

TtxiSf V .5 l6z ; IL. D, CrL£WVlcf, ^ jV. A. MacJollen, p.'icitlieQLi. 

The Rxiigim of iJi& Ri^det-y l>. pp. 33 jy. ; li. D. GriiwoSd, Tko 
57j, Reli^ost of the liip.'cda^ pp., 273 jy. 

The CTneciErt^ h^niii, aa we may cftll it, 

^ A. A. MaCtlonelk the Sun-gad Savitri ia Rrf-^eda^ ii. 

pp, 32 jf. ; CDiupait J. Mnlr, 0 }-i^ini£l 3^, lit Ihc text I have boriowcd some 
Suashrii Textii V.* 163-1^4 ; E, 'W. Lauchea trcati it. 
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But his 

MiLtr 

r1iuriic(i.Y 


in the Vcdic pantheon, namely Mitra, Pushan, and Vishnu.^ 
Of all the solar divinities of the Rig-veda the oldest perhaps 


isdimfimi is Mitra, the "Friend", the personification of the sun’s 
(loiUitfiii. a^^cncy. Survivinjj from an earlier period, his 

individuality is almost merged in that of the great god 


Vanina, with whom he is nearly always invoked. Indeed, 
only a single hymn of the Rig-veda is addressed to him 
alone.* The great antiquity of Mitra is vouched for by the 
occurrence of his name under the form Mithra in the old 


Pusluui, 
nnoUier 
sobr deity 
ofthoVitlic 
p.tiitbuon. 


Persian pantheon, which seems to show that he dates from 
a period before the separation of the Indian and Iranian 
peoples.* However, it must be admitted that the solar 
character of Mitra is but dimly adumbrated in the 
Rig-veda ] indeed, some high authorities believe that he, 
like his Iranian counterpart Mithra, was originally a 
personification of the celestial light rather than of the sun. 
though in later times, like Mithra, he came to be identified 
with the great luminary.^ Others think that the primary 
character of Mitra was moral rathef than physical; according 
to them, he personified the virtue of good faith and strict 
regard for the sanctity of compacts.* 

Another Vedic deity in whom mythologists detect a 
personification of the solar orb is Pushan, the " Prospercr 


• A. A. Maalondl, "Sanskrit 
Lilemturo”, '/'Ae /w/efiai GastiUtr 
of Imlia, vol. H. (Oxfurd, 1909} pp. 
213 sq. 

• A. A. Mftc<lnncll, ".Sanskrit 
Litemlure”, The Imperial GaztiUcr 
of Jndia, vol. iL (Oxford, 1909), p. 
213: /</., Vedic Mytholofiy, p. 29. For 
the hymn to Mitra, see Rij^reda, Hi. 
59. On Mitra as a Sun-god, see 
II, Oldenbcrg, Ktligion des Veda, pp. 
185 L. von Schroeder, Arisrhe 
Religion-, I. Einleitung. Dtr allariiche 
Himnuligott (Leipzig, 1923), pp. 
367 sqq, (who rejects the view, which 
he formerly itccepted, that Mitra was 
originally a Sun-g^); H. D. Griswold, 
The Religion of the Rigveda, pp. 114- 
121. 

^ F. Spiegel, Erdnitrhe AUerthums- 
kunde (Leipzig, 1871-1878), ii. 86; 
J. Darmesteter, Ormaxd et Akriman 
(Paris, 1877), pp. 67 sq. ; J, Muir, 


Original Sanskrit Texts, Y,* 71; E. W. 
Hopkins, The Religions of India, pp. 
57^^.; Franz Cumont, Textes et Afonn- 
ments figures reiatifs anx Afystlres 
de Mithra (Bruxelles, 1896-1899, I. 
223 -ry.; L. von .Schroeder, Arische 
Religion, I, Einleitung, Der altarische 
Himmelsgott, pp. 367 sqq .; H. D. 
Griswold, The Religion of the Rig¬ 
veda, pp. 114 sqq. 

* This is the view of Fr, Spiegel 
{Erdnische Alterthtimsknmk, ii, 77 
sqq,), A. Barth {The Religions of Imtia, 
P‘ ^t9)> J* l>armcsteier {Ormasd et 
Ahriman, pp. 62 sqq., 72 sq.), and F. 
Cumont (Textes et Monuments fgttrls 
reiatifs anx Mysteres de RKitura, i. 
223 sqq.). 

* L. von Schroeder, Arische Religton, 
I. EinUilung. Der altarische Hintmels- 
gott, pp. 372 jy.; H. D. Griswold, 
The Religion of the Rigveda, pp. 
116 sq. 
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He is isaid to exhibit the gcniai aspect of the sun^ maaifcsted 
chiefly as a pastora.1 deity, the protector and. mill tip] ier of 
cattle In this respect he reminds us'^of the Greek Sun-god 
Helios, who kept herds of kinc, as Ulysses and his com¬ 
panions learned to their cost. But the individuality of 
Pus ban is vague and Ins human traits are scanty. He 
IS cailed the best chaiioteer: hi^ car is drawn by goats 
instead of horses; and he subsists on a iow diet of grtie]. 

As a cowherd be carries an ox-goad : he follows and protects 
the cattle : he preserves them from falling into a pit, brings 
them home unhurt, seeks and drives back the lost. He 
beholds all creatures dearly, and he is the lord of all things, 
both moving and stationary. He is said to have been the 
wooer of his mother or the lover of his sister; the gods gave 
him in marriage to the sun-maiden Surya. The epithet 
"glowing*' is often applied to him. Born on the far path 
of heaven and the far path of earth, he goes to and returns 
from both the beloved abodes, which well he knows. Hence 
he conducts the dead on the path to the fathers who liave 
gone before ; and, knowing the paths, he is a guardian of 
roads, and is besought to protect the wayfarer from the 
perils of wolves and robbers.^ 

In all this there Is not much to sliow that Pushan 
personifies any natural phenomenon. However, we are told 
that a large number of passages point to a connexion 
between him and the sun. One Indian commentator, Yaska, 
explains Pushan to be ‘^the sun, the preserver of a|] beings", 
and in post-Vedic literature Pushan occasionally occurs as a 
name of the sun.^ 

The last of the solar deities in Vedic literature is Vishnu, vishdu. 
Though Jess often invoked than the others, lie Is historically s^iar^^ity 
by far the most important, since he developed into one ofofthoVedic 
the three persons of the Hindoo trinity. In the 
his most characteristic trait is that he takes three strides, 


^ A. A. MacitoneU, l^edic Myikoh^f 
pp. 35-37; N., Sanskrit yteKitiirc'\ 

T^s Imp&rifil qf to] . it 

{OJlfor;], P- ai 4 ; A. riarth, 

Th^ ef iHdjttf p. ad; J. 

Mu IT, Sanshli H 

tjl j A. Kiejji, Der 
pp. 77 if - i E, W. iropkEns, TAf AV- 


0/ liidtd, pp. 50 H. D. 

Gris wold, 7 'hi lefigimi sf ids AT)g™fn, 
pp. 278-^52. Aa £0 t he Greek Sun- 
fod HcEios aud Itis cjittle, see below, 
pp. 466 iqq, 

® A. A. Macrloncll, JAdii Mythshgyy 
P’ 37’ 
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wliich arc often referred to in the liymns. Scholars are 
almost unanimous in interpreting the three strides with 
reference to the course of the sun, but they clifTer as to the 
application of the myth, some understanding the three steps 
to mean the rising, culminating, and setting of the sun, 
while others regard them as descriptive of the sun’s passage 
through the three realms of the universe The former view 
is favoured by most Euroi>ean scholars; the latter is sup¬ 
ported by a practically unbroken tradition in India from 
the later Vedic jDeriod onward. Whichever interpretation 
be adopted, the highest step of Vishnu is heaven, where the 
gods and the fathers dwell. In several passages he is said 
to have taken his three steps for the benefit of mankind. 
According to a myth of the Brahmanas^ Vishnu rescued the 
earth for man from the demons by taking his three strides 
after that he had a.ssumcd the form of a dwarf. In this we 
have a transition to the later m3'thology, in which Vishnu’s 
benevolent character is further developed in the doctrine 
of Avatars or incarnations for the good of humanity.' 

Ushns, iiic Closely councctcd with the solar gods is Ushas, the 
LXiwii. Dawn. Her name, derived from the root “to shine”, 
means the dawn, and is etymologically identical with the 
Latin aurora and the Greek ivs, both signifying “dawn”,* 
Hence, conceived as a goddess, she always betrays her 
physical basis through a transparent veil of mythical fancy. 
In her graceful figure the personification is but slight: in 
addressing her the poet never forgets the radiant glory and 
the gorgeous hues of the sky at break of day.® She is said 
to have been bom in the sky, and is constantly called the 
Her daughter of heaven. She is the sister, or the elder sister, 
SS Night, and the names of Dawn and Night are often 
ship to conjoined as a dual compound. She is said to have opened 

the paths for Surya, the Sun-god, to travel in : she shines 
Sun. vvith the light of the sun. In one' passage the Sun-god 
Surya is spoken of as following her as a young man follow's 
' A, A MttcUonell, Vedic Alytholofy^ A'eUxren of the A'tgzvda, pp. 282 * 285 , 
Pl»- 37*39; *■«/•» “Sanskrit Literature”, s a. A. Mactloncll, Vedic Mythology, 
The Imperial Gazetteer o/hulia, vol. ii. p 
(Oxford, 1909), p. 214. Compare E. 

W. >Iopkins, Feligiont of India, ^ A. A. Macdonell, Vedic Alytho/ogp', 
pp. 56 sq. ; A. Kaegi, Der Kigoeda\ p. 46 ; H, D. Griswold, ITu Aeligioti 
pp. 78 tg. ; H. D. Griswold, The of the Rigoeda, p. 244. 
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a maiden, but in another she is described as the wife of 
Surya, and elseivhei'e the Dawns are tailed tlie wives of the 
Sun ; for recollecting the multitude of dawns that have suc¬ 
ceeded each other, tJie poet often speaks of Dawn in the 
pluraL Thus, as followed in space by the sun, the Dawn 
is conceived of as his spouse or mistress; but as precedinj^ . 
the sun in time she is occasionally thought of as his motheiv^ 

Bom anew every morning, she is always young ; yet at the 
same tiine she is old, nay immortal; she wears out the lives 
of the generations of men, which vanish away one after 
another^ while she continues undecaying,^ As she shone 
in former days, so she shines now and will shine in days 
to come^ never ageing, immortal. Arraying herself in gay 
attire„ like a dancer, she displays her bosom : like a maiden 
decked by her mother^ she shows her form. Effulgent in 
peerless beauty^ she withholds her radiance from neitlior 
small nor great ■ rising respEcndcnt as from a bath^ revealing 
her charms^ she comes with light, driving the shadows away. 

She dispels the darkness 1 she removes the black robe of 
night: she w^ards off evil spirits and evil dreams. She 
discloses the treasures which the shadows of night had 
concealed i she distributes them bountifully. When she 
awakes^ she jllunnines the utenost borders of tho sky : slie 
opens the gates of heaven : she unbars the.doors of darkness 
as the cows thi-ow open their stall : her radiant beams 
appear like herds of cattle. The ruddy beams fly up : the 
ruddy cows yoke themselves : the ruddy Dawns weave their 
web of light as of old. Thus Dawn comes to be called 
Mother of Kinc.^ She is borne on a shining chariot; she 'r]iccii:u'wt 
is said to arrive 011 a hundred chariots. She is drawn by 
ruddy horses or by ruddy cows or bulls^ ' Both the horses and 
the cows probably represent the red rays of morning, though 
the cows are often explained as the rosy clouds of daybreak-* 


1 A. A, MhIxsI on^El, Vslii Myifha!^gy^ 
p. 4S; J, MMif, Original Sanski'it 
I'iXfSi V.^ 190 Jf. 

^ J. Muir, Oyigi-ttal 'I'exis, 

Vl 19s; H. D. CrisT^oUt, Nie 
Meligipii of ihs S.igV€d^j jjp. 249 Jfj. 

^ A. Ar JtacilondJ, Vsdk 
pp. 4& llr IJ. Grbiwold, Tkt 


Ki-ligicft oftha p, 347. 

A, A. MncidoneU, V^Hc Myth^ogy^ 
p. 47 : ^fuk, Otigi^ial 

Tsjitsy V,* 194. Aa t& ‘□avKci (UsitiEi), 
gcc alio A. Ka^i, Dir pji. 

J‘Hopkins, The kth'gi^Ks 
af pp. 73 -£o p H. D. GriswoEii, 
The ksligistt sf ike pp. 

2*4-354. 
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religion, informs us Ih.'it tlic i’ersians also sacrificed to the sun 
and moon and earth and fire and water and the winds. They 
thought that leprosy wits a punishment inflicted on the sufferer 
for a sin which he had committed against the sun ; hence 
the leper was strictly secluded and forbidden to mix with his 
fellows.' When Xerxes was about to march out of Sardes at 
the head of his mighty host for the invasion of Greece, the 
sun was suddenly eclipsed in a clear sky, and the shadows of 
night replaced the splendour of the day. Alarmed at the 
portent, the King inquired of the Magians what it meant. 
Hut they reassured him and encouraged him to proceed on 
the fatal and ill-omened expedition by declaring that the 
eclipse portended the evacuation or dc.solation of the Greek 
cities, since it wa.s the function of the sun to give omens to 
the Greeks, but of the moon to give omens to the Persians.* 
Tiu* [miyvr When hc had reached the Hellespont, and the bridges were 
all ready for the passage of the army, the monarch tarried 
Xtr.\fa on the Asiatic shore till sunrise. Meantime, while the 
wwsTii-r waited in solemn silence for the order to march, myrtle 

ihn ndw**. boughs were strewed all over the ground oji which they were 
iKiiu. tread, and incense was burned on the bridges ; the long 

line of fires might be seen glimmering in the morning twilight 
far away to the European shore, the shore from which so 
many thousands were to return no more. At the moment 
when the sun appeared above the horizon, Xerxes poured a 
libation from a golden cup into the sea, and looking towards 
the orb of day he prayed that no reverse might befall him 
which should prevent him from carrying his victorious arms 
to the utmost bounds of Euroi>e. Having so prayed, he cast 
the golden cup, together with a golden bowl and a Persian 
scimitar, into the Hellespont; but the careful historian adds 
that he could not say whether the King offered these things 
to the sun or to the sea ; for a short time before the despot 
had caused the sea to be scourged for destroying the first 
bridge over the Hellespont, and he might naturally wish, as 
a measure of prudence, to propitiate the sea-god, whose 
feelings might still be hurt and his back still sore from the 
beating.® The army was accompanied on the march by a 

^ IlerodoUis, i. 138. * HenxloUis, vii. 37. 

* Herodotus, vii. 54. A* to the scourging of the Ildlcs]»nt, see id. vii. 35. 
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chariot drawn by eighi; white horses in which no man was 
allowed to ride because it was sacred to the god whom 
Herodotus calls Zeus ■ ^ the deity may have been either the 
Shy-god or the Supreme God Ahura Mazda, whom Xerxes 
is known from, the cuneiform inscriptions to have worshipped 
under the name of Auramazda. In one of these inscriptions 
Xerxes declares that “Auramazda is a powerful god ; he is 
the greatest of the gods This chariot sacred to Zeus is 
mentioned also by Xenophon in the historical romance which 
he devoted to the glorification of Cyrus the Elder, and he The 
tells us that it was followed by a chariot of the Sunj also 
drawn by white horses and wreathed with garlands lilre the 
chariot of Zeus.^ 

The evidence of Xenophon on all points of Persian Xcnophois 
religion and life is to be received with great caution, 
for curiously enough ha saw through a sort of magnifying 
haze of glory the Persians whom he liad fought under 

a Persian captain. Yet on his Long march and retreat 

through the Persian empire he had many opportunities of 
acquainting himself with the character and customs of his 
gallant enemies^ and we cannot afford to dismiss all his 
statements on the subject as a soldier’s dream. In the same 
passage in which be describes the cJiariot of the Sun he tells 
us that horses were led along to be sacrificed to the solar JJoriiEis 
deity/ and later on he relates how the animals were burned 
entire in honour of the luminary.^ The statement that tiie by tl'* 

Persians sacrificed liorses to the Sun is confirmed by other ^ 

ancient writers.'^ Indeed, Xenophoit had personal reasons 
for being acquainted with the custom ; for marching through 
the snow on the mountains of Armenia he came to a village 
where horses were being bred as tribute for the king of 
Persia ; and in leturn for the hospitality which he and his 
men received from the villagers he gave the headman of 
the village a horse to fatten up and sacrifice to the Sun. 

The gift was not so liberal as his host perhaps imagined ; 


1 tjerodotns, vii. 40^ 55. 

“ J. DarnicSitiitcr, Oiuiaui tf AArz- 
aiajt- (PariE, 1877), p. 25. 

’ Xeaoplion, viic 3. 12. 

Accorciinj to Quint ils Curtius (iiL. 3. 7) 
the sacred chariot of Japiter (ZeaBj 


was fallowed hy a hoi^c calle^l 

the horae of the Sun. 

^ Xenophem,/.o 

® Xenophon, vtii. 3- 24. 

^ l^usanins, ILL. 20.4; ofit rAlua, 
ApolluTfr i. 3T. 2 ; Ovid, Fasti-, 
i. 385 sq. 
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Daily 
prayor Ui 
ilu! Sun. 


(1 Vr.'Tfy/f/j) fmtl a»y way of withstanding or rq>clling them 
in the material world. 

“ He who offcr.s up a sacrifice unto the undying, shining, 
swift-liorseil Sun—to withstand darkness, to withstand the 
demons {tltu iuis) born of darknes.s, to withstand the robbers 
and bandit.s, to withstand the .sorcerers ( VtUus )' and the 
peris (/W/vXvrjr),* to withstand death that creeps in unseen 
—offers it up to Ahura Mazda, offers it up to the archangels 
{A}}ics/ia-Spe?iias)^ offers it up to his own soul. He rejoices 
all the hcaveidy and worldly angels ( YasaUts), who offers up 
a sacrifice unto the undying, .shining, .swift-horsed Sun. . . . 
I bless the .sacrifice and the invocation, and the strength 
and vigour of the undying, shining, .swift-horsed Sun." ^ 

And every lavunan over eight years old was bound to 
recite a prayer to the Sun, thrice a day, namely at sunrise, 
at noon, and at three o'clock in the afternoon: he recited 
it standing and girt with his sacred cord {A-osti). He prayed, 
saying among other thing.s : 

“Hail to Ahura Mazda! Hail to the lesser deities 
{Ameshn - Spc}ilas)\ Hail to Mithra, the lord of wdde 
pastures! Hail to the Sun, the swift-horsed ! . . . We 
sacrifice unto the bright, undying, shining, swift-horsed Sun. 
We sacrifice unto Mithra, the lord of wide pastures, who 
is truth-speaking, a chief in assemblies, with a thousand ears. 


’ The YtUm include 1 )i»lh hutiiun 
soixx'rcrK arid denum siircererK. .See 
l‘’r, Spiegel, JSrUfii/fAe Alterthums^ 
kuHtle, ti 146-148; J. Darmesleter, 
Ormazd et AArimau, pp. 174 xy. ; A. 
V. Williams Jocksun, “Die iraniRclie 
Keligion'’, in W. Oeiger und 15 , Kuhn, 
Grundriss tier irvHmhcn Pkihieigie^ 
ii. 665 ; J. H. Mnultun, Etuiy Zt>n~ 
astriattUm, pi 209. 

* The Piiirikas arc wicked fairy 
women wlio seduce men \iy their 
l)eauty. See Fr. Spiegel, Eribmehe 
A/ieriAitmskuttde, ii. 138 xy.; J. 
Dormestetcr, Ormazd et Akriman, pp. 
174 xy. ; A. V. Williams Jackson, 
♦* Die iranische Religion", in W. 
Geiger und F., Kuhn, Grundriss der 
iraniseken Pkilolo^e, ii. 665. 

^ The Amuha-Spetiias or AmsAa- 
spands, as they are called in later 


Persian, whase name signifies “the 
Immortal Holy Ones”, nre the deities 
who rank l>elow Ahura Mania ; they 
may he described as archangels. Their 
number is six or, if Ahura Mazda is 
iiicludetl among them, seven. They 
are deifieil abstractions and therefore 
of comparatively late origin rather than 
ancient deities of nature. Sec Fr. 
Spiegel, ErSnisthe AttertAumskunde^ 
ii. 28 xyy.; A. V. WUlianM Jackson, 
“Die iranische Religion", in.W. Geiger 
und E. Kuhn, Grundriss dcr irattiscAtn 
PAiiol^gie, ii. 633 xy. Plutarch tells 
us that Oroinasdes (Ahura Mazda), 
created six gods, who are doubtless 
the elmuAa-Spentas, though Plutarch 
docs not name them $0. See Plutarch, 
Jsis et Osiris, 47. 

* Zend-Avesta, Ihirt II. translated by 
James Darmesteler, pp. 85-87 {Sarred 
Books o/tAe East, vol. xxiiL). 
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wfejl-shapeiij with ten thousand £yes, highj with full know¬ 
ledge, strongfj sleepless, and ever awake. \Ve sacrifice unto 
Mithra, the lord of all countries, whom Ahura Mazda made 
the most glorious of all the gods in the world unseen. So 
may Mithra and Ahura, the two great gods, come to us for 
help 3 We sacrifice unto the bright, undying, shining, swift- 
horsed Sun*" ^ 

This prayer suffices to prove that at the date of its Mitlim dis- 
composition Mithra was regarded as a god distinct from the 
Sun ; he w'as not yet identified or confused with the solar Smi, 
deity; as he came to be in later times. To that confusion 
we shall return presently.^ 


§ 4. Ths Worship of ih& Sun among tks Atichnt Grocks ^ 

The Greeks personified and worsliippcd the Sun under Greet 
his proper name of Helios, but in general they paid little atten- [1,^; 
tion to him* To this rule the Rhodians were an exception^ for Stm. 
they deemed their island sacred to the Sun-god and elevated 
him to a highj if not to the principal, place in their pantheon. 

But on the whole the solar deity under his proper name 
plays a very subordinate part iu the religion, the mythology, 
and the art of ancient Greece. In the hymm-hook which 
goes by the name of Homer, a short and not very enthusiastic Hontti'ic 
piece is devoted to his praise. In It we read that his father 
was Hyperion, that is. He who goes on high; that his 
mother was Euiy'phaesia, that is, She who shines far and 


* ZeKd-A^riiiy Pcirt IT. LriinsTnLed 
by Janncji- Darmesteter, p[Jl 349'35I 
af ths vi>l. 

The as ihe mo<]«ro PaniccB, caf] 
it, was tlie sflcred cord wiLh which, at 
flliout the of fifteen, every worship, 
per of Ahiira MaiU.i whs soletiinly girt 
as; a token of bis menn beisllip vf the 
meligEous comnnunity. It was WOtn 
constantly both by men and women 
tltirin^ the clay nnet only laid aside at 
night. Ill later times the invc&LlLuic 
with the fifttred oohI hook place cariicr 
than in tbc fiTLeentfi. yeaiv .^se Fr. 
Spici^cl, RrA!(-i&ch& 

iii. 578, 700 jy.: W. Geiger. Qytira.- 
iii^shc NitUttr ini Altta-htat {ErlftHgen, 
jSSa), pp. 23S sq. 


^ See below, p[?, 503 j^q. 

^ On. L Ills subject see F- G. Welckd', 
GAtt^rleAre [ GbUingcii, 
T857-1S63}, i. 400-413 S L, Prclicr, 
i.'*, cd. Q 

Robert, pp. 425-440 3 Fapp, j. 2 j. 
"Hcllns”, in W. II. Roachcr, 

Hih&s crFr gyisikhehst and 

r<imis£h&i\ Mythais^is^ i. coil, 1993- 
5026; E. Caben, j.a, " So] ”, in 
Daremlierg et Saglio, Giclhmiaie& <ks 

Crscqu^:-a tV. a, 

pp- ^373“ 13815 Jessen, 
in Pniily-Wissotva, RuU-Emythfidi^- 
dsi ■ f/flVi' ?ir th m A liSi -in ifr^^jssi f i ^I'k t rf, 
viii. I, call. 5 S -53 3 ; L. R. FnrnclE, 
Tkff C-ithi ^ ik& Greek Siaiez^ v. 
(O^rftirii, 1905 ) pp. 417 - 420 . 
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wide; nnd that his sisters were the rosy-armed Dawn and 
the fair-tressed Moon, i Ic himself is spoken of as splendid, 
Tlx:diariot unwearied, like the immortals; mounted on his goldcn-reined 
iirtiw Sin- tlraw'n by horses, he shines on mortals and the im- 

Roll- mortal gods, lie wears a golden helmet; bright rays flash 
from him ; bright hair floats about his temples and enfi-ames 
his lovely beaming face; a glistering garment, finely spun, 
wraps him alwut and streams upon the wind.’ 

This description of the resplendent Sun-god in human 
form, riding his horse-drawn car, answers to the general 
conception of him which the Greeks formed and embodied 
in works both of literature and art. We sec him, for 
'I'liticlciriol example, exactly so portrayed in a fine metope which once 
of thiT'^ adorned a temple at New Ilium. The god stands erect in 
inaiii«o[K- the chariot, which, however, is hidden by the four prancing 
or.iteiui»k. jjj raised over the heads of the horses as if 

holding the reins: his face is turned full to the right and to 
the spectator: the features of his face are noble: ample 
curling lock.s enframe his brow and cheeks : broad sunbeams 
radiate from his head ; and behind him his flowing robe 
streams on the wind." Yet it is remarkable that no mention 
of the chariot and horses of the Sun occurs in the Iliad or 
Odyssey^ though the car and the steeds are repeatedly men¬ 
tioned in the Homeric hymns. Thus, to take another instance, 
DeiiM-it-r s when Dcmctcr was searching the world over for her daughter 
tixTSln*^ Persephone, ravished by gloomy Dis, she appealed to the Sun 
god ia his to help her to find the loved and lost one. She took her stand 
in front of the chariot and horses and prayed, saying: “ 0 
Sun, have pity on me, since from the divine ether thou lookest 
down with thy rays on all the earth and sea, tell me true if thou 
didst see what god or mortal man has snatched far from me 
my darling child The god informed the sorrowful goddess 
that Hades (Pluto) had carried her daughter off on his 
chariot to be his bride in the gloomy infernal world. Then, 

* ffamcric Hymn, xxxi. In line H W. H. Roschcr, Ausfilkrlickts Ltxikon 
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after comforting her as well as he could by dwellmg on the 
splendid match which her daughter was makingj he called to 
his horseSj and they swept away his chariot, like birds upon 
the wing/ 

This conception of the Sun as knowing all that happens Th<: 
upon earth, because he loolcs down on it from the slcy, is 

" ^ ^ ] J IVOJc C fl 3 S 

familiar to Homer, for both in the Iliad ^nd the Odjsjcjf thewiincaa, 
Sun is said to see and hear all things^ and in one passage 
Agamemnon appeals to him^. along with Zeus, and the Rivers, 
and Earthy and the gods of the nether world, to be the 
witnesses of his oath/ and elsewhere the King swears by 
Zeus, Earth, Sun, and the Avenging Furies/ Euripides makes 
Medea, on her arrival in Athens^ exact from King Aegeus 
an oath by the Earth and the Sun that he will protect her ; * 
and Apollonius Rhodius represents her swearing to Arete, 
wife of Aldnous^ by the light of the Sun and Hecate/ Ln a 
letter to a certain philosopher named Maximus the Emperor 
Julian calls Zeus, the great Sun, Athene, and all the gods and 
goddesses to witness that he had trembled for the safety 
of his philosophic friend/ We have seen that in Greek¬ 
speaking lands the custom of attesting fidelity by a solemn 
appeal to Zeus, the Sun, and the Earth persisted down to 
Imperial times ; such oaths are often recorded in inscriptions/ 

This personification of the Sun as a deity who knows Tlic 
everything and stands for righteousness is sometimes em- 
ployed with fine effect by the Greek tragedians. Thus in ths Snn firi 
Aeschylus, when Prometheus is nailed to a crag on the snowy 
Caucasus as a punishment for the benefits which he had con- Gre^ 
ferred on mankind, he appeals to “the albseeing circle of the 
Sun”j to the divine ether and swift-winged breezes, to the 
springs of rivers and the unnumbered dimpling smiSe of ocean 
waveSj and to Earth the Universal Mother, calling on them to 
witness the wrongs which he^ himself a god, suffers at the hand 
of the gods.® Again,, going to her death, Cassandra prays to 

^ /Nrueric ^ Eu rijjidcs, Medtiiy ?4S-7S3‘ 

'rh# cbaiiot and hnrscs nf Lbc SuJl Sire * Apollonius RJiddins^ 
also mentioned in Roj^nric Ifymn iir, sq. 

Nerritil^ dS sq. ® Juliftn, ^-^S, val it. p. 536 
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the Sun for vengeance on her murderers.’ And when the 
matricide Orc.stcs feels hi.s brain beginning to reel at the 
approach of the Furies of his munlcrcd mother, he bids them 
spread out the gory garment which l\i.s father wore in his 
last hour, that in it the all-.sccing Sun may behold the 
unhallowed handiwork of his mother and may at his trial bear 
witness that he was indeed the man to visit on her the blood 
of his dead sire." 

Sophocles also introduces the Sun as the unwilling 
witne.ss of unrighteous deeds and as their appropriate avenger. 
Thus in the palace at Mycenae, polluted by the murdei-^of 
the rightful king and the triumph of his murderers, tlie 
chorus asks passionately where arc the thunderbolts of Zeus 
and where the bright Sun, if they behold these deeds and 
sit with folded hands nor smite the guilty pair.” 

At Thebes, when the full horror of the crimes committed 
by the unwitting Oedipus had been brought to light, Creon 
drove him into the house on the plea that the pure Sun 
ought not to look iiix)n so defiled a wretch.'* Afterwards at 
Colonus, in Attica, on a bright day in early spring, while 
snow still crowned the distant hills and the nightingales were 
singing in the neighbouring grove, the blind and banished 
Oedipus retorted on his persecutor Creon, cursing him and all 
his house, and saying, '* May the all-seeing Sun give thee 
and thine even such a sad old age as mine* Again, in 
Euripides, when the witch Medea announces that she has 
steeled her heart to slay her children, the horror-struck 
cliorus prays to Earth and to the Sun's resplendent glory to 
look clown upon the abandoned woman before she lays a 
ruthless hand upon her offspring.® 

But nowhere perhaps has a Greek poet yoked, so to say, 
the chariot of the Sun in his service witli finer effect than 
in the pathetic passage wherein the gallant Ajax, about to 
fall upon his sword, looks up at the Sun and bids him, in 
his bright chariot carry the message of his sorrows and his 

• AeschyUis, Asawemnon, 1323* * Sophocles, Oedipta Co/otiens, 868- 

1326. S70. For the scene and time of the 

* Aeschylus, Cio^p&or. 983-989. play, see Jebb’s Introduction to his 

• Sophocles, E/ertra, 825 sg, oilition (Cambridue, 1900), p. xii. 

* Sophocles, Oedipus Rex, 1424- 
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de?ith to his far home in Greece^ across the roUiiig sea. “ O 
Sun,” he cries, “who in thy car dost ride heaven^s steeps 
when thou ]coldest upon my fatherland^ O draw thy golden 
reins and tell my sorrows and my_fate to my old sire and to the 
hapless dame, my mother; all the town will ring with her sad 
wail when she shall hear thy tidings. And thou, O present 
radiance of the shining day, and thou, the Stm, the charioteer, 
I hail ye for' the last time^ andi then no moi'e for ever.'^^ 

But while the Sun was thus supposed to drive across the sky 
in a chariot by day, it was imagined that after plunging into the 
sea in the west he returned by night to his starting-point in 
the east, floating over the subterranean ocean in a golden 
goblet. In a beautiful poem .Mimnermus has described the 
tired god, after his day's toil, sleeping in his lovely bed, while 
the winged goblet, wrought of beaten gold by the hands of 
Hephaestus, wafts him lightly over the waves from the far 
ivestcm land of the Hesperides to the far eastern land pf 
the Ethiopians, wbem his chariot and horses stand waiting 
for him, till his herald^ the rosy-fingered Dawn, shall mount 
the sky and the great god sliall begin his weary, never- 
' ending journcy afresh.^ Actording to Pherecydea^ the 

horses of the Sun were also ferried across the sea by night 
in the golden goblet ; ® and this seems only reasonable^ else 
how could they have crossed all that stretch of water and 
been ready to start again ^e^:t criorning in the cast ? When 
Hercules went to lift the cattle of Geryon in his far western 
Island of Erythea, beyond the Straits of Glbi^altar, he needed 
a vessel of some sort in which to sail across the sea. So he 
asked the Sun for the loan of his golden goblet, and bending 
hi.5 bow at the solar orb, threatened to shoot the deity, if he 
did not comply with his request. The frightened Sun implored 
him not to shoot, and lent him the precious goblet. So 
Hercules embarked in it and sailed away westward- And 
when he came out on the open Atlantic, and saw the coasts 
of Spain and Africa stretching away beliind him and 
fading into the blue distance, the god of Ocean, to try his 
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coiiri'ij'c, caused the ^cjblct to rock atul heave on the swell 
of the fjrcat billows. Hut, nothin^^ daunted, the truculent 
hero threatened to .shoot the Sca-«jod also ; and the deity, 
in ahirm, bc^jijed him to hold his hatul, so there was a 
}»rc.it calm.‘ 'rhus bully Hercules sailed to Erythea, stole 
the klnc of Gcryon, embarked them on the goblet, and 
landcil them .safely on the coast of Spain ; after which, he 
restored the goblet to the Sun.” 

*nic These accounts .suffice to prove how verj-^ human the 

iTuu'sini- Sun-god was supposed to be ; for in them we see him at 
one time driving his team across the sky, at another time 
reining them up and stopping to deliver the last message 
of the dying Ajax to his parents in Salami.s, and yet again 
cowed by the threats of Hercules and lending his precious 
goblet on compulsion to the swaggering hero. In Homer 
the deity also figures as a .succes.sful cattle-breeder; for in 
nif sa«Tni the Otijssey we read how in the island of Thrinacia he had 
ilwUirf*** seven herds of cows and seven flock.s of sheep, fifty cows in 
the Sun in cvcry hcrd and fifty .sheep in every flock; neither herd 
rhniuvnii. multiplied or diminished ; their numbers 

remained for ever the same. They were tended by two 
fair-tressed nymphs, Phaethusa and I^mpetia, whom Neacra 
bore to the Sun.® These goodly herds and flocks the Sun- 
god loved to behold, both at his rising and at his setting.^ The 
witch Circe in her magic isle, and the ghost of the prophet 
Tircsias in the netlier world, had bidden Ulysses beware of 
molesting the sacred herds and flocks, warning him that, 
if he slaughtered them, his ship and all his comrades would 
perish, and that if he himself ever reached home it would 
be after long delay and in evil plight.® So when the ship. 


‘ I’herccytles, nuotctl by Alhcnacus, 
xi. 39, p. 470 c-n •, compare Apollo- 
dorus, il. 5.10; Scholiast on Apolionius 
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after threading the perilous passage hetiveen ScyHa and How 
Charybdis, was off the Thrinadan isle» the mariners could 
hear afar off the lowing of the cows and the bleating of or Uiyssra 
the sheep, Weary with the voyage they landed on the 
island for rest and refreshment beside a spring of sweet ^tic ^ 
water. After partaking of supper and lamenting for the^™' 
comrades whom Scylla had snatched from the ship and 
devoured,, the night closed in upon them, and they wept 
themseives to sleep, Eut when the night was waning 
and the stars had crossed the zenith, the wind rose and 
blew a hurricanen For a whole month it blew, and the 
mariners dared not put out upon the angry sea. For a time, 
warned by Ulysses^ they subsisted on the com and wine they 
had brought with them in the ship; but when these were 
exhausted, one evil day, while Ul3rssea had wandered away 
and fallen fast asleep^ they yielded to the pangs of hunger 
and slew the finest of the oxen of the Sun and roasted 
the flesh on spits over the fire. Waking from sleep and 
retracing his steps to the ship, Ulysses smelt the sweet 
savour of the roast meat and groaned aloud* Word of the Hc^v Zeus 
sacrilege was carried by Lam pet ia to the Sun ; for in spite 
of his sharp sight the outrage appears to have escaped his 
notice. The indignant deity at once appealed to Zeus and 
the other immortal gods^ demanding vengeance on the 
sinners, and threatening that, if this reasonable demand 
were not granted, he would go down to Hades and shine 
among the dead. In great agitation, Zeus implored him 
not to carry out this dreadful threat and promised to hurl 
a thunderbolt at the ship and smash it in the middle of the 
sea. Reckless of their doom, the sinners feasted on the finest 
of the oxen for six Avhole days. Then on the seventh day, 
when the wind had dropped, they put off from shore, stepped 
tliq mast^ and hoisted the white sails. But when they wore out 
of sight of land, black clouds gathered overhead and the sea 
grew dark beneath them. The wind came down out of the 
west with a roar and snapped the riggingt so that the mast 
fell ivith a crash, striking the helmsman's head and sweeping 
him overboard. Then Zeus kept his word to the Sun ; for 
he hurled a thunderbolt and smote the ship^ which staggered 
under the blow and was filled with sulphur* All the wicked 
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men who had partaken of the sacred roast beef tumbled into 
tljc sea and were drowned; but the piou.s Ulysses wa.s saved 
on a floating spar. Thus were the sinners punished and the 
Sun-god avenged.* 

The cattle and .sheep of the Sun-god have been variously 
interpreted in ancient and modern time.s. Homer clearly 
thought of them as very substantial animals, whose flesh 
could furnish a hearty meal. Hut this interpretation is too 
gross and palpable to satisfy some mythologists, with whom 
it is a first principle that in mythology nothing is what it 
seems or what its name seems to imply. From observing 
that the total number of the cows wrus three hundred and 
fifty, since .scv’cn herds of fifty head apiece amount precisely 
to that sum, the sagacious Aristotle concluded that the cows 
stood for the da}*.s of a lunar }-car, which he appears to have 
calculated at three hundred anti fifty find which, like the 
cows of the Sun, never vary in number but remain perpetually 
the same." An ingenious .scholiast on Homer clinches the 
interpretation by explaining the corresponding three hundred 
and fifty sheep to be the nights of the lunar year.* The 
Aristotelian explanation of the three hundred and fifty cows 
was accepted by Lucian in antiquity"* and by F. G. Wclcker 
in modern times.*’ Apollonius Rhodius perhaps favoured the 
.same interpretation, for in describing the cattle of the Sun, 
which the Argonauts .saw in passing the island, and of which 
the lowing of the cows and the bleating of the sheep were 
wafted to their cars out at sea, he tells us that not one of the 
cows was dark, every one was white as -milk with golden 
horns.*’ The picture might pass in mythology for a 
description of a bright day touched with the gold of sunrise 
and .sunset. Certainly Homer would seem to have had a 
definite idea in his mind when he fixed the number of the 
Sun’s cows and sheep at precisely three hundred and fifty 
each, adding that the numbers never varied. The idea 
corresponds fairly to the number of days and nights in a year 

* Homer, Od. xii. 26o>4a5 ; com- * Lucian, De irsfrvf<^>'in, 22. 
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composed of twelve hsnar months ; for thoug-h tlie true 
number of the days in such a year is not three hundred and 
fifty but three hundred and fifty-four, we may allow the poet 
the licence of a round number Avithout tying; him down to 
[nathematical exactness. 

Others would sec in the cows of the Sun tire white and 
golden or red clouds that gather round the great luminary at 
his rising and setting. In favour of this view it might be 
alleged that the Sun himself in his appeal to Zeus and the 
gods declares that he loved to look on his cattSe both Avhen 
he mounted up into the starry sky and vi^hcn he returned 
again from heaven to earth.^ Further^ it has been pointed 
out that according to one account the ktne in the island of 
Erythea were the cows of the Sun^^ that these kine are ex^ 
pnessly said to have been md or purple,’ and that Erythea 
is the Red Island in the far west* All this would fit 
very well into a myth of the red, purple^ and golden clouds 
of sunrise and sunset; but it leaves the fixing of their nuEnber 
at three hundred and fifty quite unexplained^ 

However, many of the ancients, rejecting or ignoring both 
the astronomical and the nebular hypothesis, appear to have 
acquiesced in the plain view that the cows and sheep of the 
Sun were cows and sheep and nothing else. In Sicily tlic 
very place was pointed out, near the little town of Artemisium, 
where the cows of the Sun had pastured^ and where Uiysses 
slept while his cornrades committed the fatal sacrilege.* At 
Cape Taenarum, in Laconia, there used to be kept flocks of 
fSeccy sheep which were deemed sacred to the Suti ; and 
we are told that formerly there were herds of the Sun at 
Gortyn in Crete.^ 

At Apolloriia in Epirus, down apj;iarently to the time 
of Herodotus in the fifth century before Christ, there Avere 
sheep sacred to the Sun^ which pastured by day on the 
banks of a river, but were folded at night in a cave far 
from the city, where they Avere guarded during the hours 
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of darkness by men of the richest and noblest families in 
Aix)llouia. Each of these j^uardians held office for a year. 
On one occasion it chanced that the guardian, Evenius by 
name, fell asleep on his watch, and while he slept wolves 
attacked the sheep and devoured sixty of them. For thus 
sleeping on his watch and allowing the sacred flock to be 
ravaged, Evenius was punished by having both his eyes put out. 
But after he had been thus mutilated, the sacred sheep ceased 
to lamb and the land to bear fruit as usual. So the people 
of Apollonia consulted the oracles of Delphi and Dodona, and 
the prophets at these holy places informed them that the gods 
were angry with the people for wrongfully blinding the 
shepherd of the sacred sheep, because it was the gods them¬ 
selves who had instigated tlie wolves to worry the sheep, and 
that they would never cease avenging the wrong done to that 
innocent man until the people atoned for it by granting him 
whatever satisfaction^hc might demand ; moreover, they said 
that as soon as this satisfaction was made they would them¬ 
selves bestow on the blind shepherd such a gift as would make 
many persons account him blessed. When these oracles were 
reported, the people of Apollonia kept them quiet and com¬ 
missioned some of their number to see the blind man and 
try to make the best bargain they could with him. The 
commissioners found him sitting on a bench in the market¬ 
place ; so they sat down beside him and entered into conver¬ 
sation. From general topics they led the talk to the subject 
of his misfortune, and after expressing their sympathy with 
him they asked, in a casual sort of way, what compensation 
would satisfy him, supposing that his fellow-citizens were 
willing to make him amends for the wrong they had done 
him. To this the blind man, knowing nothing of tlie oracle, 
replied in the innocence of his heart, that if they gave him 
the two best estates in the country and the finest house in 
the city he would be perfectly satisfied and would owe them 
no grudge for what they had done to him. The com¬ 
missioners took him at his word and divulged the secret 
by saying that the people would give him this compen¬ 
sation in obedience to the oracles. The blind man fumed 
and stormed, feeling that he had been outwitted, and thinking 
how very much higher he would have pitched his demands 
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[f only he had known that the gods hadj so to say, given 
him a. blank cheque to draw on the banlc of Apolloniar 
However, it was all to no purpose ; the estates and the house 
were purchased by the town and handed over to him, and he 
had to make the best of the bargain* Eut the gods were as 
good as their word ; for no sooner had he thus come into bis 
fortune than they endowed him svith the gift of prophecy, 
and he became a famous diviner.^ 

This story has all the air of being authentic, and it h of Suggested 
interest as illustrating the eminent degree of sanctity which in 
historical times the inhabitants of ApoUonia attached to the sicrwi 
sheep of the Sun^ since they set a man of the liighest birth 
and fortune to watch over the sheep e\''ery night in their 
cave^ and punished the w^atchnnan severely for any neglect 
of duty. Here the sheep were undoubtedly sheep and not 
clouds of the rosy dawn or golden sunset; hence the cows of 
the Sun, which the companions of Ulysses devoured in the 
isle of Thrinacia may very wet! have been likewise creatures 
of flesh and blood and not pale abstractions of the mythical 
fancy* Perhaps we may suppose that real herds of cows and 
flocks of sheep were actually dedicated to the Sun-god, and 
that the number both of the cows and of the sheep was fiKed 
at three hundred and fifty, or perhaps at three hundred and 
fifty-four, because, in the imperfect state of the calendar, that 
was reckoned the number of days in the year, and people 
thought that a daily allowance of one cow and one sheep 
should suffice to support the deity in the discharge of his 
arduous duties. If we adopt this view, we need not neces¬ 
sarily assume that the animals were sacrificed dally ; like 
many otlier divinities, the Sun-god may have been imagined 
to content himself with the spiritual essence of the sacred 
kine without insisting on their slaughter. 

In accoi'dance with his character as a personal being the The n'ife 
Sun was supposed to be married. The name of his wife is 
commonly given as Ferse, or Persels, daughter of Ocean,^ the Sun. 
but many other goddesses, nymphs, or women are men¬ 
tioned by ancient authors as the partners of the Sun^od in 
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love or maniaj^e and as the luotliers of his numerous off- 
sprinj'.* Amoii^ them we niiyht naturally expect to find 
the Moon, and there are some jjrounds for holding that the 
Greeks did iissociate her with the Sun as his wedded wife, 
but the mythical marriage of the two great luminaries is 
rather a matter of inference than of direct attestation.' Of 
the children of the Sun the most celebrated were Acetes* 
Circe,' and J'asiphae.’’' It is remarkable that all three of 
them, as well jls some of their offspring, such as Medea 
and Phaedra, were famed for their wickedness and crimes; 
in particular the women were notorious witches. Why 
there should have been this taint in the blood of the Sun is 
not manifest. 

Acetes is called baleful by Homer;® and Diodorus 
Siculus .says that Aciites and his brother Perscs, both 
children of the Sun, were exceedingly cruel.^ Aeetes was 
king of Colchis, and being warned by an oracle that 
he would die whenever strangers should land in his 
country and carry off the Golden Fleece, which Phrixus 
had dedicated in the temple of Arcs, he gave orders that 
all strangers were to be sacrificed. Tliis, says Diodorus, he 
did not only to c.scape the threatened danger but also out of 
sheer natural cruelty, in order tliat, the report of the savagery 
of the Colchians getting abroad, no foreigner might dare to 
set foot in their land. Moreover, lest anybody should make 
off with the Golden F'lccce, he built a wall round tlie temple 
of Arcs in which the precious fleece was kept, and he set 


1 Kapp, S.V. “Helios”, in W. H. 
Ruscher’it AnsfUkrlit-hes Ijcxihon Her 
^rieihisehen mtd romiuhen 
i. 20x6 stj .; JcHscn, J.». “ IIclioR ”, in 
l’auly*\Vijisowa, Keal-EntytlopiiFe Her 
clatsischnt AKerfttmsroitsemikafl^ nii. 
I. coll. 78-80. 

* That the Sun (Helios) and Moon 
(Seicne) were regarded os husband and 
wife has been maintained, for example, 
by W. H. Roscher. See his Seleiu 
unH VmoanHtts (Leipzig, 1890), pp. 
75 jyy.; x</., j,». “ MondgUttin”, in 
Aus/dhr. LtxikoH Her grUth. und rii/u. 
MytkoUigie, ii. coll. 3157 iqq. Com¬ 
pare The GelHen Bought Tart HI. The 
Dying CoHj pp. 87 ryy.; ‘and especially 
A. B. Cook, i. (Cambridge, 1914) 
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3 Homer, Od. x. 137-139; Hesiod, 
Tkeog. 956 sq ,; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 
45. I ; Apollodorus, i. 9. i ; Hygiuus, 
Fab. 156 and p. 31 ed. Bunte. 

« Homer, Od.x. 135-139; Hesiod, 
Theeg, 956 j-y.; A]iollodorus, i. 9. l, 
Epit. vii. 14 ; Hyginus, Pd). 156 and 
p. 31 ed. Buntc. According to Dio¬ 
dorus Siculus (iv. 45. 3), Circe was 
a daughter of Acetes and therefore 
granddaughter of the Sun. 

* Aiwllonius Khodlus, Argon, iii. 
999; Apollodorus, i. 9. 1, iii. i. 2; 
Diodorus Siculus, iv. 60. 4; Fausnni.'is, 
V. 25. 9 ; Hyginus. Fab, 40 and 156. 

“ Homer, Od. x. 137. 

^ Diodorus Siculus, iv. 45. 1. 
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ivatchmen to watch it^ whom rumour magnified into a dragon 
and fire-breathing bulls*^ 

Aa for Circ^j the daughter of the Sun^ it is said that Circe, ttie 
she was a past-mistress of drugs and poisons of all sorts, 

Being married to the king of the Sarinatianshe began 
operations by taking him off by poisorij and then, having 
succeeded to the throne, she committed so many crimes of 
cruelty and violence against her people that they drove 
her out of the country. AfterwardSj according to some 
mythologistSj she took refuge with her attendant women in 
a remote and desert isle of ocean ; but certain historians 
will have it that she settled at the headland of Italy which 
was called Circeii after her.^ Every one Itnows how by 
her baleful drugs she turned the companions of Ulysses 
into swinc^ after that by her enchantments she had trans¬ 
formed other men into wolves and lions, which stood on 
their hind legs^ wagged their tails, and fawned upon human 
beings.^ 

As for Pasiphac, daughter of the Sun, to say nothing of p^nsiphLir, 
her unnatural love for a builp she bewitched her husband Minos &r 

so that he was affected by a strange malady which proved lUi; suu, 
fatal to any woman whom he approached.'' This wicked 
woman had a wicked daughter Pliaedra,^ whose criminal 
passion for her stepson Hippolytus led to the tragic death 
of that slandered hut virtuous young man.'^ Thus Phaedra, 


as a daughter of Pasiphae, was a granddaughter of the Sun* 
Still more flagrant and notorious, if possible, were the 
crimes of Medea, who, as a daughter of Aeetes, was likewise 
a granddaughter of the Sun.® Having made a thorough 

' IJicidciyii^ Siciilui, iv. 46-47, Ac¬ 
cording To Hy^Lnus 33J, Aceies 

llad received nil ocicle LViAl ll« wpiilr] 
rCign as Sonjj aS the Gulden P’leece, 
which PhriMLiis had dcdEcnterl, 
reLTmin in the teiuplc cf Mars, 

“ Diodorus Sicuhia, iv. 45. 3-5, 

The rtalinn home of CIke-jc Tuiamtly 
found fcivour with Iialian poeta (Virjrjl, 

A^ft. vii. ro 3 Ovid, 

XLV. Ei-io). 

^ llonicr, Od. x. 2ia-:J43 3 Ovid. 

MAfunarpI, klv. 245-.3a7. Atnirclinj; 
to ApuElfldui'US {Rpii. vEi. 151, she 
tutnwl some of the comtades of UJyssca 
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^ Apollcdomj, id. S; Ovid, 
MAafiioypI. IK. 73 j' 740 ^ 

^ ApcdlodurLii, iii. 13. l ; Antoniiiua 
Lihernjis, Tfausfarm, 4I. 

Aputicdoni!!, ill. r. 2 . 
t Apollodonis, Epit, i. 17-19 ; Din- 
dorus Sioulna, iv. ; I^usanlu!!, i. 
32. I ii. 1-4 ; IlyjjinitH, AizA 47 ; 
Ovid, Mftam&ypl., xv. 4^7 jyy. 
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study of all the properties of druijs,' this bad woman became 
a profound adept in witchcraft and, armed with that deadly 
\ve«ipon and with a heart .steeled aj^ainst every emotion of 
pity, perpetrated such a series of atrocious crimes as is 
calculated to fill the mind with horror. By her drugs she 
lulled to sleep the watchful dragon which guarded the 
Golden h'lcecc, thus enabling her lover Jason to purloin that 
talisman on which depended the life, or at all events the 
reign, of her aged father. Then with her paramour she fled 
the country, and being pursued by her injured sire she did 
not scruple to cut her young brother Apsyrtus limb from 
limb and scatter the pieces in the sea in order to stay 
pursuit, while her father engaged in the melancholy task of 
gathering up the mangled remains of his murdered son.^ 
Having reached lolcus, the home of Jason, she repaired to 
the palace of I'clias, the king of the countrj'^, and persuaded 
the king's daughters to make mince meat of their old father 
and boil him in a cauldron, promLsing that by the help of 
her enchantments he would issue from the cauldron alive 
and young. To demonstrate the truth of her prediction she 
actually did thus restore to life and youth an aged ram which 
she had carved and boiled. But naturally Pelias remained as 
dead as a door-nail, and lolcus became too hot to hold Medea.® 
So she and her husband sought refuge in Corintli. There 
Jason divorced her and would have married Glauce, daughter 
of Creon, the king of the country. But the witch Medea 
sent the bride a wedding robe steeped in poison, and, when 
the hapless bride put it on, she was consumed with fire, she 
and her father, who had rushed to extinguish the conflagration. 
After that, the ruthless Medea murdered the children whom 
she had by Jason and fled away to Athens on a chariot 
borne by dragons which she had received from her grand¬ 
father the Sun.* After other adventures she is said, 
according to one account, to have returned to Colchis and 


^ Dlod&rus Siculos, iv. 46. i. 

^ Apolludoriis, i. 9. 23 sf, Tlie 
murder of Apsyrtus is otherwise related 
by Afmllonios Rhodius {Argon, iv. 
224 303-481)» the Orphic poet 

{Argonan/ua, 1027 ryy.), and llyginus 
{rah. 23). See my note on Apollo* 
dorus, l.c. 


® Apollodorns, i. 9. 27; Diodorus 
Siculus, iv. 50-52; Pausanias, viii. 
II. 2 sf.; llyginus, rai. 24: Ovid, 
Metainorph, vii. 297-349. 

■* Apollotlorus, i. 9. 28; Diodorus 
Siculus, iv. 54; llyginus, Fah, 25. 
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Euripides’ great tragedy, Mcdta. 
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closed A long cirner of crime by murdeiring her paternal 
uncle Perses ; though some say that the murder was per¬ 
petrated, not by her, but by her hopeful son Medus, who 
would seem to have been a chip of the old blocl:.^ 

Such in brief was the discreditable career of some 
children of the Sun, 

Of a direct worship of the Sun there are comparatively ilic wor- 
few records in Greek literature. In one passage Hnmer 
speaks of a white rsm to be offered by the Trojans to tbeOiwece. 
■Suetj, along with a black ewe to be offered to the Earth, the 
scjc of the victim being clearly adapted to that of the deity, 
while a similar adaptation of colour is indicated by assigning 
a white victim to the Sun and a black one to the Eartli.^ 
Elsewhere we read in Homer of a boar being sacrificed to 
Zeus and the Sun in confirmation of an oatlii*® In a passage 
of the Laivs, where Plato sets himself seriously to combat Pinto on 
the shocking impiety of those iwho denied the existence of 
the gods, he seems to say that the habit of praying and sun, 
doing obeisance to the rising and setting Sun and Moon was 
pfactically universal among Greeks and barbarians alike, 
though, like the recitation of the spells which they had heard 
from their nurses and sucked in with their ns other's milk, 
the good old custom had apparently gone out of fashion 
with the pert young jackanapes who presumed to question 
the fundamec^tai truths of religion. These scapegraces and 
ne'er - -do - weels the philosopher proceeds to admonish in 
fatherly style, telling them that they are by no means the 
first, as they imagine,, to hold these pestilent opinions, and 
that they svill certainly know better when tliey are older, 
for that there was no such thing as an aged atheist.'^ Tliese 
sound principles the senile philosopher might have illustrated 
by the practice of his master Socrates ; for elsewhere he has 
described how on one occasion, after standing a whole day 
and night plunged in profound meditation^ Socrates was seen 
at sunrise to pray to the rising luminary and then to go oni his 
way.® The ordinary Greek mode of saluting the rising Sun was 
to kiss the hand to it.*" In the beautiful essay /w praise ef 

^ Apollodump, 1. 9. 2S 3: tJiQdpifaa- * Plato, it. pp. HSj c- 

Sicnlns, iv. 5^. r f Hy^ttioS, 27’ 

- I-Iomcr, IL iii. lO^ jf. ^ Sjnn^toshtfsiy ^ 6 , p. 220 c D. 

5 Homer, //. xiif. 196 Jf,, 249-j5fl. ^ Lacian, Du sPttiPutne, 17 , 
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Fat/uritvid, which passes under the name of Lucian» though 
it breathes a warmer spirit and strikes a decjicr note 
than we cxi>cct to find in the writings of that cold, though 
brilliant, wit and sceptic, we read th.at every man must look 
on the Sui^ as his own paternal deity because he saw it for 

piutarchon thc first time from his own fatherland.* And referring to the 

tucwo^iip Mcepostcrous notion that thc Sun and Moon arc mere lifeless 

of the fsttn. ‘ ‘ . . 1- ( II 

bodies, thc pious rlutarch informs us that all men worship 
these luminaries and offer prayer and .sacrifice to them." 
One of the articles in the accusation of Socrates was that he 
did not believe in thc divinity of thc Sun and Moon, and 
that he inculcated on thc minds of thc youth of Athens the 
damnable doctrine that the Sun was nothing but a stone and 
the Moon nothing but earth. In his defence thc philo.sophcr 
did not directly deny thc charge but parried it by declaring 
that thc heresy in tjucstion was to be found in the writings 
of Anaxagoras, which any young man could buy at a book- 
stall for a shilling.® 

Local cull* Certainly the Sun was worshipped in various jiarts of 
Greece, but for the most part these cults appear to have 
been of only subordinate importance. We have seen that, 
according to tradition, flocks of sheep sacred to thc Sun 
used always to pasture on the promontory of 7'acnarum in 

Worsiiip of Laconia, and that flocks of sheep dedicated to thc .solar 
deity were kept by the people of Apollonia in Kpirus 
down at least to the time of Herodotus."* Sacred to 
the Sun was a peak of Taygetus, thc splendid range 
of mountains which dominates thc vale of Sparta and 
from its long line of glistering snow-capped crests reflects at 
morning the beams of thc rising sun, while thc deep purple 
shadows still brood on thc slopes below. On this holy 
pinnacle the Spartans used to sacrifice horses to the bright orb 
of day.® Perhaps they thought that at noon, passing over 
the mountains, the deity used to rein in his weary steeds and 
yoke these fresh horses to his golden car, before he drove 


' Ludan, Patriot encomium ^ 6. 

* Pluiarch, Adversut Coloten, 27. 

* Plato, Apolog. 14, p. a6c-E. 

■* See al)ove, p. 469. 

^ Pausanias, lii. 20. 4. According 
to Feslu* (j.'P.“Octobe«equns”, p. 190 
cd. Lindsay), the Lacedaemonian* sacri¬ 


ficed a horse on Mount Taygetus to 
the winds and burned the iKuljr of thc 
animal, in order that the winds should 
carry the ashes all over the country. 
Tills is probably the sacrifice mentioned 
by I'auaanias, though the interpretation 
of it is diflerent. 
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down the; ,sIopc of heaven and pEuiiged at evening into the 
waves of the incarnadined sea. On the other side of the 
rangCj in tiic bleak and savage country which intervenes 
between the mountains and the sea, there was a place called 
Tliatamae, where tl^c sen-goddess Ino had an oracular sanc- 
tLiary. In tlie open part of the saiictuaiy stood a bronie 
irtinige of the Sun and a ei other of Fasiphac, w'hom the Greek 
traveiler Pausanias understood to be the Moon, an interpre¬ 
tation according well with the name Pasiphae which means 
She who shines on all V The interpretation djerives some 
support from an inscription which proves that at Gytbeum,. 
t]ie port of Sparta^ thcie was a joint cult of the Sun and 
Moon and Other deities, and that a priest officiated in the 
worship." 

In Arcadia the traces of Sun-worship are few. But WoraUip of 
in Mantinea, situated in a flat and now marshy plain sui'"'vciiii 
rounded by mountains, they showed the grave of Areas, 
the mythical hero who gave his name to Arcadia, and 
near the grave u-as a place called tlie Altars of the Sun.^ 

At Megalopolis, in the great western plain of Arcadia, there 
was an image of the Sun which bore the surnames of Saviour 
and Hercules,'* 

In the market-place of Elis stood two marble images at 
of tf^c Sun and Moon ; horns projected from the liead 
of the Moon and beams from the head of the Sun.'^ The 
legend of Augcas, King of Elis, lord of multitudinous 
herds of cattle, also points to a worship of tliic Sun in Elis ; 
for according to one account he was himself a child of the 
Sun,'’ and his father tlie Sun had bestowed on him these 
wondrous herdSj that he might be rich beyond all other men 
in cattle, and the god himself looked to it that the Idne 
throve and multiplied from year to year, free from murrain 
and wasting sickness/ The poet Theocritus has given us 
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a graphic description of the cows and the sheep of Augeas 
as they came home at sunset, trooping in their thousands 
and filling all the plain with their jostling multitudes and 
all the air with their lowing.' Among them, he tells us, 
were twelve bulls, white as swans, and sacred to the Sun." 
On a certain day, when the sun was low in the west, 
tlic women of Elis used to lament for Achilles; * but 
this does not imply that they identified the dead hero with 
the setting sun, for it was a rule of Greek religion to 
sacrifice to the dead at sunset, but to the heavenly gods at 
sunrise.' At Olympia there was a common altar of the 
Sun and Cronus,® 

Temple At Hermion, on the coast of Argolis, there was a temple 

ni)d jiiwra f 2un at Troczen, on the same coast, an altar of the 
luArgolis. Sun of Freedom stood near a temple of Wolfish Artemis;' 
and in the Argolic plain, on the way from Mycenae to Argos, 
there was another altar of the Sun,® At Sicyon, also, an 
altar of white marble dedicated to the Sun stood near a 
sanctuary of Hera,® When the i>eople of Cleonae, a little 
town to the south - west of Corinth, were afflictc d by a 
pestilence, the Delphic oracle advised them to sacrifice a he- 
Sacrificeto goat to the rising Sun. They did so, and the plague was 
stayed. In gratitude for their deliverance they sent a bronze 
he-goat as a thank-offering to the Delphic Apollo, whom, 
. like many people in ancient and modern times, they seem to 
have identified with the Sun.'® 

Worahipof The city of Corinth was associated in a particular 
^mh with the myth and worship of the Sun ; indeed one 

of its names was Helioupolis, that is, the City of the Sun.'* 
It is said that the Sun disputed the possession of the country 
with the Sea-god Poseidon, and that, the dispute being 
submitted to the arbitrament of Briareus, he assigned the 
isthmus to Poseidon, while he awarded to the Sun the 
precipitous and lofty height which towers above the isthmus 


* Theocritus, xxv. 85 sff. 

* Theoaitus, xxv. 129-131. 

’ Pausanias, vi. 23. 3. 

* Scholiast on Apollonius Kbodins, 
Argon, L 587. 
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and became in later ages the citadel of the city.* Yet 
afterwards, according to the Corinthians, the Sun resigned 
this imposing stronghold to the goddess of love, Aphrodite.'^ 

Hence on the summit, which commands magnificent views 
over the blue Saronic Gulf on the one side and the blue 
Gulf of Corinth on the other, with the lilac-tinted mountains 
of Attica and Boeotia looming sharp and clear through the 
crystalline air in the distance, there stood a temple of 
Aphrodite and an image of the Sun.’ Lower down the steep injagcsand 
slope were altars of the Sun ; * and in the city itself there 
was a portal surmounted by two gilded chariPts, one bearing Corinth, 
an image of the Sun and the other an image of Phaethon, 
the ill-fated child of tlie Sun.’ On some Corinthian coins of 
the Imperial age the portal is represented, with a four-horse 
chariot or chariots above it; on others we see the Sun-god 
driving his car.® Another legend which connected Corinth 
with the Sun was that the Sun-god had bestowed the land, 
under its ancient name of Ephyraea, on his son Aeetes, who 
reigned over it before he departed to assume the kingdom of 
Colchis.^ 

At Athens inscriptions prove that there was a regular Worsiiip of 
worship of the Sun, conducted by a priestess who had a 
special seat in the theatre of Dionysus.® There was also a 
priest of the Sun at Athens. On the twelfth day of the month 
Scirophorion, which seems to have fallen about Midsummer 
Day, a festival called Scira was celebrated, at which the 
priest of the Sun, the priest of Poseidon-Erechtheus, and the The priest 
priestess of Athene went in procession from the Acropolis 
to a place called Scirum, situated at a short distance from 
Athens on the road to Eleusis. In this procession the 
priest of Poseidon-Erechtheus carried a large white umbrella, 
perhaps as a protection against the heat of the midsummer 
sun, which beats down fiercely from the cloudless Attic 
heaven.® Again, at the Attic festivals of the Pyanepsia and 
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Thargclia the Athenians performed ceremonies in honour of 
the Sun and the Sca,sons. On thc.se occasions boys carried 
in procession branches of olive or laurel wreathed with wool 
and loaded with ripe fruits of the season, and they hung 
the branchc.s over the doors of houses as a charm to avert 
dearth and ensure plenty.^ This prncc.s.sion in honour of the 
Sun and tlic Seasons used regularly to wind through the 
streets of Athens down to the time of Porphyry in the third 
century of our era; for that advocate of vegetarianism and 
adversary of Christianity, in speaking of the bloodless 
.sacrifices of the olden time, cites with approval this same 
Athenian procession in honour of the Sun and the Seasons 
as still to be witnessed in his day; and he enumerates the 
various sorts of vegetable produce which were carried in it, 
including barley, wheat, and acorns or branchc.s of oak." 
The ancient antiquary Polcmo tells u.s that the sacrifices 
which the Athenians offered to the Sun and Moon, to 
Memory and various other deitic.^ were “ sober ”, that is wine- 
less and though he assigns no motive for the rule we may 
reasonably suppose that it was intended to guard against 
the intoxication of these deities, for it requires no great 
stretch of imagination to picture to ourselves the catastrophes 
which would inevitably ensue if the Sun and Moon were 
tipsy when they drove their chariots across the sky. Indeed, 
this very explanation of the custom was given by the ancients 
themselves ; for the historian Phylarchus telKs us that “ among 
the Greeks persons who .sacrifice to the Sun pour libations 
of honey, but do not bring wine to the altans, alleging that 
the god who holds together and controls the universe ought 
to keep strictly sober”.* The rule is illustrated, and con¬ 
firmed- by an inscription which refers to the sacrifices to be 
offered in the temple of Aesculapius at the Piraeus. In it 
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wc read of honeycombs sacrificed to the Sun and to 
Memory, and the altars at which these “ sober ” sacrifices 
were offered are themselves called “ sober ’V doubtless because 
no libations of wine were poured upon them. 

In the island of Cos we hear of an altar dedicated to the Alton of 
Sun;" and in the island of Cyprus there were altars and 
precincts consecrated in common to the Sun and Zeus.® Cyprus. 

At Mopsucstia in Cilicia an inscription records a dedication 
to the Sun and the people."* At Pergamum there would Worship of 
seem to have been a regular worship of the Sun, for there 
was an altar to that deity in the sanctuary of Dcmeter, and gamiun. 
an inscription records a dedication to “the Sun, the Highest 
God Another Pergamene inscription commemorates the 
dedication of an image of the Sun on horseback, with a sup¬ 
pliant standing beside the horse. This mode of representing 
the Sun riding a horse instead of mounted in a chariot is 
proved by many sculptured reliefs to have been common in 
Asia Minor, though it was foreign to purely Greek art.® 

The island of Rhodes was deemed sacred to the Sun, Worship of 
and its inhabitants worshipped the Sun above all the other 
gods, looking upon him as the ancc.stor and founder of their 
race. The myth ran that the Sun fell in love with the Myths of 
nymph or goddess Rhodes aiid named the island and the of 
people after her. But the truth, according to the rationalistic the Sun to 
historian Diodorus Siculus, was this. In the beginning the 
island was marshy ; but the rays of the sun dried up the 
superfluous moisture, and the plastic soil produced, by a sort 
of spontaneous generation, seven men known as the Heliades 
or Children of the Sun, who became the ancestors of the 
Rhodians. These .seven Children of the Sun had a sister 
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uEimcd EJectryonc, but she died a maid and so left no 
postciity behind hei' ; j^owcvciv tEie Rhodians accoi'ded her 
heroic houoiir.'i-* One- of the Seven* ivl^ose name Actis 
means Beam of Litjht^ is said to liave migrated to Egypt 
and there feimded I-rdiopohs, or tlie Citj^ of the Sun, which 
lie named aftei- his fatlicr.' A moic poetical account of the 
association of. the Sun with Rhodes is given by Pindar, 
According to him, while Zeus and the other gods were 
parcelting out the earth among themselves, the Sun was 
absent and the island of Rhodes had not yet appeared, 
being still buried at the bottom of the sea. Whcii the 
Sun remonstrated with Zeus on being thus left out in the 
cold, Zeus offered to draw the lot^ over again* but the Sun 
refused* declaring that he could discersi a goodly and a 
fj-uEtful lantl growitig up from the depths of the green 
water* and he desired tliat it might be granted to him 
as his share. His request was granted ; the island of 
Rhodes emerged from the waves, and was made over as a 
possession to the Sun-god* the lord of fire-breathing steeds. 
There the brlgiit deity met tiie nymph or goddess Rhodos 
in love’s dalliance and begot on her his seven sons, the wisest 
of the men of old.“ 

inscrip- But of thc actual worship of the Sun Rhodes very 

widfnce of details have come down to us, and these mostly brief 

iiiewouBtiij] notices in inscriptions. A sacred precinct of the Sun is 
mentioned in a Rhodian inscription dating from about 
51 A.D.* Another inscription of ti^c Roman period records 
the dedication of an offering to the Sun in fulfilment of 
a vow made after an earthquake ; ^ anothor commemorates 
the sacrifice of a white or red kid to the Sun.^ The priests 
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of the Sun are often mentioned in the inscriptions.^ One 
inscription records a decree of the Rhodians that “prayers 
should be offered by the priests and the sacrificcrs to the 
Sun and Rhodos and all the other gods and goddesses and 
to the founders and the heroes, who have in their keeping 
the city and the country of the Rhodians”.^ From the 
inscriptions we learn that the priests did not hold ofhce for 
life ; indeed the tenure of the priesthood was only for one 
yeai'j itnd the year was named after the priest.,^ 

The principal festival of the Sun in Rhodes was called HalitLa.the 
the Halicia or Haleia^ from halws^ ihe Doric form of the 
name for the sun. It is occasionally mentioned by classical 
writers/ and oftener In inscriptions. In one of these inscrip¬ 
tions mention is made of the Great Halieia and the Little 
Halieia/ and it is probable that the Little Halieia was an 
annual celebration, and that the Great Halieia is to be 
identified with the Dipanamia Halieia^ which i$ known to 
have been a quadrennial festival held eveiy fourth yeaq so 
that three years intervened between two successive celebra¬ 
tions/ The quadrennial festival is believed to have been 
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ca.l]ed DipanamiEi because it wai celebrated in the intercalary 
montli PaEiajniiiS, wliicir \vas inserted every fa;irth year 
imtrtedlately after the ordinary^ tnonti) of the Dianne namCj 
so that in that year there v'cre two months named PaJiainns 
and the festival was held in the-^ocond of themd It included 
athletic con test Sj and from the inscriptions which record 
victories in the contests we learn that among' the ^r^ames 
were ’ivrcsthiig ]Hatches and cliariot races.' From another 
source we gatl^cr that every year the Rhodians used to 
throw' iitto tile sea a chariot drawn by four horses as an 
oflering; to tl^o Sun, because tlie Siuvgod was supposed 
to drive round tlie world in sucli a car.* No doubt the 
ceremony was observed at the aimuaS festival of the Halieia, 
and the cliariot and horses were intended to furnish the Sun- 
god with a new car and a fresh team to replace tJiose which 
had been ivom out by the daily journey across tlie sky* 
May not the cliariot and horses til us cast into the sea have 
been those wliich liad just w'oii the victory in the racecourse ? 
Their superior swiftness ivould naturally mark tliem out for 
the service of the Sun. So at Rome it was a horse of the 
victorious team which ivas specially selected for sacrifice 
to Mars,* 

In or about the year 40S ii,C. the three ancient and 
fonnerly independent Rhodian cities of Camirus^ lalysus, and 
Lindus united to found the new city of Rhodes, near the 
extreme northern point of the island.^ This it n ion of the 
three cities in a single State marks the beginning of what we 
may call the Golden Age of Rhodes, which by virtue of its 
strong ins^ilar position, extensive commerce, and powerful 
navy acquired, in the doc lining age of G^ce]^ independence, a 
position of political importance comparable to that of Venice 
in the middle ages. The analogy Is rendered all the closer 
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by the oligarchical constitution of the Rhodian State and the 
architectural and artistic splendour of the capita^ which was 
laid out by the same architectj Hippodamusj who had 
planned the Piraeus^ and which survived in all its glory to 
the reign of Augustus when the Piraeus lay in ruinsd 

With the foundation of the new city of Rhodes the Ths sun 
Rhodians started a new coinage, of which the principal types 
were the Head of the Sun-god and the Rose ; for the Greek entbieiits of 
word for rose {r/wdofi) being almost identical with the name 
of the island (Rhodos), the flower naturally suggested Itself 
as a fitting embiem of the State. Thus Rhodes was the 
island at once of the Sun and the Rose, On the coins the 
full face of the Sun-god is portrayed beardless, with strong 
and noble features, his ample locks curling about his forehead 
and sometimes encircled by rays. The rose is represented 
less full blown than modern roses at their prime and often 
with a rosebud beside it.^ 

But the great pride of Rhorles was the huge bronaeThe 
statue of the Sun-god, which w^s executed by the sculptor 
Chares, a native of Lind us in Rhodes and a pupil 
Lysippus. He spent twelve years in constructing it. The Rhod^!^** 
CO-'^t amounted to three hundred talents and w'as defrayed by 
the sale of the siege engines which Demetrius Poliorcetes left 
behind after his memorable but unsuccessful siege of Rhodes. 

The height of the statue is stated by Pliny to have been 
seventy cubits. Sixty-six years after its erection the statue 
was thrown down by an earthquake and remained prostrate 
in the time of Pliny, who, to give us an idea of its immense 
si lie, .'iays that few men could encircle the thumb with their 
arms, and that the fingers were larger than most statues. 

Through the yawning crevasses in the enormous fig Lire the 
spectator could see in the interior the great rocks by which 
the sculptor had sought to impart stability to the image.® 
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Another estimate of the height of the ittitue was one hundred 
and five feetJ In fatiing, the Colossus broke off at the knees, 
and Uic Rhodians, in cemsequence of an oracle, refrained from 
attempting to set it up again,' aUhougli Ptolemy, King of 
Hgypt, promised to contribute no less than three thousand 
talents to its restoration,^ Tim image, popularly known as 
the Colossus, ivas reckoned one of the Sc veil \\^ondefs of the 
Wofld.^ The <latc of its erection is believed to have been 
about 3S4 ItC,'' 

Often as the Colossus i$ mentioned by ancient writers^ 
not one of them has told us where exactly the image stood 
or in wliat attitude the Sun-god was represented. The story 
that the image bestrode the mouth of the harbour, and that 
ships sailed under Its straddling legs, is a modern fancy.*^ 
But from a passage of Lucian we may infer wdth some 
probability that tl^c god was represented^ not in hb chariot, 
but as a single standing figui'e, as indeed is almost implied 
by the statement nf Strabo that, in falling, the image broke 
off at Ure knees. In the passage of Lucian the Colossus of 
Rhodes is introduced speaking in his own person. It appears 
that Zeus had been greatly perturbed by a public discussion 
held the day before between a Stoic and an Epicurean 
philosopher, in which the Epicurean had roundly declared 
that the gods did not exist,, and though the Stoic had 
put in a plea for their existence, no conclusion had been 
reached and the meeting had broken up in disoi>ler. Smart¬ 
ing under the reflection thus cast on the divine nature, Zens 
summoned an assembly of the gods in order to determine 
what was to bo done in this emergency* The deities 
answered to the call, and arrangements were made for seating 
them in the order of merit according to the fineness of 
the material of which they were wrought and the degree 
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of artistic finish bestowed upon them by the sculptor. The 
front I'ow of seats was naturally reserved for the golden gods ; 
the second row was assigned to the silver gods, and the 
third to the ivory gods ; the bronze and marble gods had 
to tahe what scats they could find in the fourth row, the 
order of precedence between tlrem not being settled ; while 
the riff-raff of deities, made of wood, earthenware, or such like 
base material, were left to scuffle among themselves for places 
in the rear. Now according to this arrangement the Colossus 
would have to take a bade seat in the fourth row^ since he 
was made of bronze, Tut against the slight thus put on him 
the burly deity entered an indignant protest, arguing that 
with the money spent in making him the Rhodians could 
have made sixteen golden gods of the usual size ; so that on 
the simple ground of weighty to say nothing of the fineness 
of his workmanship, he was fully entitled to sit with the best 
of the gods in the front row of the stalls. To this plea Zeus 
demurred. In an aside to Hermes, who was anting as usher^ 
he observed ratlicr testily, “ Why does the fellow come here 
to make a disturbance in the stalls and cast a slur on the 
rest of us for not being so big as he ? ” Then turning to the 
Colossus, with a forded air of politeness he pointed out to him 
the serious practical difficulty involved in his proposal. ** If 
you sit down in the front row," he said, '' all the other gods 
will have to stand up, since one half of your person would 
cover the whole place of popular assembly at Athens. So 
you had much better just keep standing, and stoop over the 
assembly when you want to see what is going on/’ ^ 

The great Greek god Apollo has often been identified T^l^^ 
with the Sun-god both in ancient and modern times, but 
the identification would appear to have been the fruit of of ApeUo 
philosophic thought ratlier than an article of popular faiths 
Thus the early philosophers Parmenides and Empedocles of 
seem to have explained Apollo as equivalent to the Sun." 

It is said that Orpheus did not honour Dionysus, hut that^'^"- 
he regarded the Sun, which he identified with Apollo, as 
the greatest of the gods, and he used to rise by night and 
ascend Mount Pangacum that he might catch the first glimpse 
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nf tlie risin^j lumitiaiy. He Otic Uiaciysuis ivas angry with 
liimj and sent the Baediauals, who tore hhn iiinb from limb 
hikI HCiittored his manf,ded remiLiiiii.^ The Cynic philosopher 
Crates also iciEiiitificiJ Apollo with the Snn," The speculative 
poet EndpideSf who lovej to rtisolve the traditional Greek 
ijods into natLiral phono men a ^ puts into the mouth of 
Clymeiia tl^c sayings that he \^'ho knows the sceret names of 
the lI cities is aware that the true name of the Sun is Apollo, 
in the sense of the Dpstfo>'C]' since lie had been 

the undoing of her and of Phaethonj the ill-fated son ivhom 
she had borne to the Sun-godH^ The pliilosopher Comtitus, 
who wmle a coinpenclium of Greek mythology in the first 
century of our era, announced, ^vithout hesitation or beating 
about the bush, that Apollo was the sun aud Artemis the 
moon.^ 

ApuHft The identification of ApoSlo witSi the Sun - god is re- 

peatedly inentinned by Flu Larch as an ancient and popular 
Siin-gr>dijy doctrine ; in a passage of a dialogue ho reports a remark 
that all tlie Greeks, so to say, hold! Apollo to be identical 
with the Sun A con temporary of Flntarch, the eloquent 
rhetorician Dio Chrysostom, in a speech addressed to the 
Rhodian<jj remarks that ” so me people say that Apollo and 
the Sun and Dionj'sns are the same, and }'On think so too 
In the dreary welter of confused thought and mystical 
aspiration which passed under the name of Orphisni in later 
* ages the identification of Apollo with the Sun was inevitable, 

and the solar deity might even be thankful if he did not find 
himself in w'orse company. One poet of this rhapsodical 
school declares that Apollo is a name of the Sun, and that the 
Sun is all the same wnth the leach Aesculapius/ 

In the second century of onr era the Greek antiquary 
and traveller Fausanias tells us that in the sanctuary of 

UtetlU' ft 1 - ft H ‘ - r 

ficaiiortof Aesculapius at Aegiuin m Achaia he met a Phoenician from 
Sidon who engaged him in a theological discussion. The 
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ittatifjcr maintained that his country men the Phoenicians had 
juster vic^vs of the divine nature tlran the Greeks^ and as a 
case in point he cited the Plioenician legend that Aesculapius 
had Apollo fur his father, but no mortal twoman for his 
mother, “ For Aesculapius ”, said he, “ is the air,, and as such 
he is favourable to the health, not only of mankind, but of 
every living thing ; and Apollo is the sun, and most rightly 
is he called the father of Aesculapius^ since by ordering his 
course with due regard to the seasons he imparts to the air 
its wholcsomcness.” “ Agreed," replied Fausanias, " but that 
is just what the Greeks say too. For at Titan k, in the land 
of Sicyon, the same image is named both Health and 
Aesculapius, dearly because the sun's course over the earth 
is the source of health to mankind.” ^ The conversation is 
probably typical of much crude rationalism whlcli, in the later 
ages of classical antiquity, sought to find a basis for the tradk 
tional religion in natural philosophy or in what passed for such. 

From loose and vague speculations of that sort no inference 
can be drawn as to an original identity of Apollo with the Sun. 

Yet in modern times that identity has been maintained The 
by some mytliologists of rep Lite, such as F Wclcker,^ A^li^^wkii 
L. Freller,^ and VV. H, Roscher.* On the other hand it was the Syn 
denied by the brilliant antiquary and historian, K. O. 

Muller,^ whose too early death was OJie of the heaviest 

^ hr jnodDrD 

losses suffered by Greek studies in the nineteenth century. 
Labouring with consuming zeal and tireless energy at the 
excavation, decipherment, and copying of inscriptions, in 
front of the temple ol Apollo at Delphi, bare-headed under 
the fierce bla^e of a July sun, this great scholar was sud¬ 
denly stmek clown in the height of bis intellectual powers 
and cai-ried biick unconscious Co Athens to die,* In his death 
superstitious fancy might be tempted to see the vengeance of 


^ PaafiiirLLas, vii, 23- 7 As in 

ihc EanctLiiry of AesculiipiilS flL Tilfine 
iee ii. 11.5 Xf. For more 

evidence of Ihc identifiKUion, or con- 
fustiori^' of Ajjollo find ihe flun, see 
KfncTiQliins, Saturn, i. 17-7 

^ Fh G, Welciicr, Griichistiw G^iUr- 
tiAre, i 457 JV'/’ 

^ L-Pretlch 
]. 230 ,•(//{/. 

■' W. 11. Rnacheir, and Mars 


(T^ipzig, iS 73 )i. PP' 16 3 *f., s.T*. 

‘" Apoll ntl ”, Am/tlArlUhcs tUr 

ffHet/iifcAini uad ri^tnhi'hsn 

i. 422 sqq. 

G IC O- Mnller, nti T.\nkr^ 
(Br^akn, [S44), 1. 

Sec Hie Memoir by hia brolllcf, 
Erluard MifUer, prefixed lo K. 0 . 
Mllllcr’a datlifhsL SrAri/isn 

{ISresSau, iS 47-[B4S)|. t- [>. Ixviii. 
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the archer A pcjlb, shooting clown at his own temple the impious 
mortal who had dared to deny his identity ivifh the Sun* 
However, the tragic end of Karl Otfried Mliiler has not 
deterred later scholars from following in his footsteps and 
rej ecti ng the sol ar myth of Ajiol lo. Among these bold 
spirits are numbered Wernicke in Gevmanyj^ and Dr, 
Farnell“and Dr. Rendel Harris in England. In an essay 
by the last of these learned inert Apolio appears, not 
only shorn of his sunbeams^ but reduced to the level of 
a common apple-tree and bearing in his name to the ]a,st 
the unrnbtakeable tmee of liis hombie origin.^ But we are 
not here concerned with the intricate problem of detecting 
the Original nucleus out of which the fertile Greek imagina¬ 
tion evolved the complex but splendid figure of ApoHo ; it 
is enough for our present purpose to conclude that his 
fusion with the Sun came rather at the end than at the 
beginning of his long mythical career.^ 


§ 5 * IVors^np o/f/is Sji/i aumi^ the Anchnt RoinaiiS^ 


UitUe 
evidcTjCE 
dF Sun. 
wiQraL;lp in 
Mdent 
Romn, 


The traces of a native worship of the Sun arc even 
fewer and fainter among tire ancieivt Romans than among 
the ancient Greel^s^ In Latin calendars of the Augustan age. 


I Wfiriiicke, '' A[>cillort", in 

PaLlE)f-WLBStiw 4 tj dtr 

Aatsi^chstJ AlitrhimitfiineitHhaJt^ li, i. 
coLl. 

^ L, Rr RajnelJ, ThtCttkt iff the Greek 

Siatif^ iv, (Cfnford, rgo?) Jjp. IJ 6 -I 44 , 

* Retldfi! Harris, ThsAseeat of Otyra^ 
fUS (Manchester, pp. 

^ It is true ill (a in some cities of 
Asi.i Minnr the Sun ivas identiJied 
wUh ApoSio in later ttme&j as wc Icam 
from inscriptions and coins. Thus at 
Patflra, m the name Sun, Apo]]o 

[JEslios Apflhii) DKTiTs in cm inscnp- 
Lion. Sec Joirmai af NeUtmc SUtdieSy 
I. (iSS^Vp, Si, At Smyrna there was 
a worship of Sun Apollo KiEaidoddcnng, 
See Gl Ditteciherger, SjiUo^ las^ip- 
Grflmrdj'JfwC No. (vnl. Sii. 
p, 127), where the editor reinarts IhM 
Ihe confusion of Apollo with the Enti 
betrays, as always, the tato dRle of the 
inscription, And on coins □/ Tralle-T, 
of the rmperiftl age, th'rre appears n 
bust of the Sun. with the inscription 


Apollo Sun " {A/ufktfiJ tife/iiu]. See 
b. Mend, Iltstoua Nitfittfriti/i (O^cfoixl, 
rSSy), p. l!uc tiicsc late ideiui- 

ficationg on Afli^ic Wiil jirnve nolhinf 
CIS tn the oriiimal icEenlity of Aiiollo 
and tliin Sun Jii the genuine uncient 
rcli^on of Greece, See furlbcr On this 
point L, K, Fametl, Cttifs if the 
Greth Sfoies, iv. ijS, 366; jessen, JhW. 
"Helios”, i]l PcLnij-Wtssowft, AW- 
Rne^’dofadis tier elcssiseheii AitAs'iUittt- 
•usissensihafi^ vLii. t. collr 70> 76 f 
A. B. Cool;, AeuSf ii. (C^naiibrid^et 
1525}p. 500. 

* On thit Subject see L. Freller, 
.^fljwircH^c Mpihaiafz 3 . 324 - 327 t 
G. Wksowm tatd N^tlhis Aef 

}{iimer \ pp. 315 - 317 : CuTnnrii, 

s.v. "Sol”, in E. Dnremberg et E. 
Saglioi, Dicfi^iiioire Aes 
Greeqifei ef Ravisinsi^ iv, I3Bi-I3S6 ; 
Fr. Ridder, i.v. " Sd”, in W. tL 
Kusdiet^s AuifahtfUkes Lsxik^n Aer 
gri4eh.tsehsn MFirf romischett- Myihsiopitf 
iib ii37-if32. 
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there is recorded^ Hinder the date of August the ninths a Sacrifice (a 
public sacrifice to the Sun {Sol Jndiges) on the Quirinal 

The meaning of the epithet Indiges here applied to oji 
the Sun is ambiguous and has been variously interpreted by 
modern scholars. If it implies that the Sun was reckoned 
among the ancient native gods known as Di indigelos^ which 
we may render as Indigenous Gods^ it proves that among 
the Romans the worship of the Sun was of immemorial 
antiquity, for the D£ indzgetes belong to the oldest stratum 
of Roman religion.^ On this interpretation, which is the 
most obvious and natural one, the Indigenous Sun {Sol 
Imiiges) is analogous to the Indigenous Jupiter (Jupiter 
Indiges\ who had a sacred grove in Latium near the river 
Numicius,® and whom Roman mythologists afterwards identi¬ 
fied with the deified Aeneas.'* The view of the great 
antiquity of the worship of the Sun at Rome has the support 
of the learned Roman antiquary Varro, who telJs us that 
the Roman annals recorded the dedication of altars to the 


Sun and Moon by the old Sabine King Titus TatiuSj the 
adversary and afterwards the colleague of Romulus.^ More¬ 
over, the ancient Roman family of the Aureiii, who are said Worsliip of 
to have been of Sabine origin, were believed by the ancients 
to take their name from the sun, which in the Sabine iioniari 
language appears to have been called ausei : hence 
original name of the family was not Aurelii but Auselii. 

On account of their worship of the Sun the family were 
gi-anted by the Roman State a place in which they could 
sacrifice to the luminary.® 


H family of 
Itic ArthsJii. 


^ Ca?-pjtr Iriifriptimtum Lsiiiuti'untj 
vol, I, Pars I'rior^ (Berlin, lS^3), 
PPr 240, 334, 

® T-. Pretlcif, Raifiisih^ MyiPAagis 
i. go : J. Mttrquardc, Riyinisf/ii: 

pp. 7 zqq, j G. Wissowa, “ D* dU 
HDLuanoryin indigctEhus Ct fifivtu- 
Sjdihus 

(Munich, 1904}, pp. 175 
zd., arid 

pp. iS ; R. PtLcr, j.zj. “ Indl^tu- 
mcnla in W. H. R-ogghqr^s Aus/ffAr^ 
Lexii-^>ri dey utid 

rifftzirchirz AlyiAotiZ^ie, ii, up- 233 . 

^ Pliny, Nat^ Hiti, iii, 56. 


^ IJvy, 3 . 2 . 6 ; Servius, on Virgil, 

Aen. i. iS 9 - 

^ Vnrro, iiapm v, 74. 

Compare Dionyailia Halicarnasirn^iB, 
AntiqMi, ii. So. 3 j AngnAtinc, 

Oi: iivttafe Zfei\ iv, .23. 

FqsUis, '' Aurciiam Tatsiil Sum 
p. 22 edi. Ljndsay^ The name auss^ 
should prolKibfy be read in Varro, Hi 
Hn^iza Laiimti 6S, “ Sal a^iSL't qttM 
Ua SabmC*, instead of with thq hlSS, 
‘ ‘ V&i qusd lia S(iAuiz “. The 
correction is due to ThViBM^a, 
itn 4 KuUtfi- dsy p- 
On the OLymoloiEy of the word, which 
is connected VHlth anmy^ZfSzc. G.Curtins, 
Crmidz^i^ der;^zeckiSi-he}z EiytMoIagie^ 
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AriMEi 
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Stin- 

h'oj^hip 
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pTf^tmW}' 
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fiiTJiicr. 


Wc- h^ve .seen t!iat the ivtirship of the Sim was shared by 
other gi'QAt bi'anciie-S of tiic Aryan the Vedic Indians^ 

the ancient PcrisiatiSj and the ancient Greeks,^ anti it appears 
to have been coinmon to their northern kinsfolk in Europe, 
the Lithuanian3 and the Germans;- hence u'c may reason¬ 
ably infer that Sun-^voi'ship was part, thou^di apparently a 
subordinate pai'L of the oiLj^inal Aryan reh^don, which the 
various branches of the family after their dispersal carried 
with them to their new homesK Hence we need not suppose, 
wdth some modern mytholojjists, that the Romans were 
reduced to the necessity of borrowini^^ the worship from 
tj)e GreelrSj^ in whose religion it had never played an 
important part. It is more probable, as Franz Cumont has 
rightly observed^ that the adoration of tlie heavenly bodies, 
which serve to mai'k the seasons and c^icrt so great an 
illHLienec on agricnltLirc, existed from tlie beginning' in the 
rustic population of ItH]>^ as iii the other branches of the 
Indo-European family."^ In favour of tlii^ view it may be 
noted that Varro, an eminent aathoiity on agriculture as well 
as on mythology, at the outset of his book on farming tells 
us that he will invoke the twelve gods, not the city gods, 
male and female, whose gilded images stand in the Formn 
at Rome, hut the twelve gods who are the best gnides of 
husbandmen, and among them he mentions the Sun and 
Moon, “ whos-o seasons are observed at seed-time and harvest ”, 
immediately after Father Jupiter and Mother Earth, and 


(Leij)s.ijE, 1S75), pii.395 Ji?.; It Kiet^ch- 
sfiier, in tiit CiicAk/ife (ft'r 

griechiicAi-H SjimSie (GoLtiugen, 1896), 
Ph Sj. 

1 Above, i>p. 443, 456, 4ft r. 

® CaeSiiTj BeR. GnR. v 3 , ai ; O. 
Schrader, d^r 

fMiUjhckin 

J 90 1 ), [3,47 z ; Spnsikzfergfrichfttt^ 
itnd Cfrf^fjAiitktO, L (jefla, igciS) pp. 
439 j Mcj-’ct, 

PiiiA^iftisgtSihicfifii (Leipzig, 19^0), pp, 
104 jjf. 

^ 'l’iii& is L]le view £>f G, WtHSowa 
und Ritiitis fUr 

pp, 315 JV/J’,) and of Fr. Richier, r.zr, 
"^Sol", lit W, H. Uoschtr's Aui- 
fiihrUihss dtr. griePidiLkm 

ittui rUmhckat iu, n 3 (j. 


IVissawa wtinkl cxpfntn the epitbcL 
hi.di)ics, applii;d Ln tJiQ San, odL .is an 
Atldent title chssing birn widi ihr: oh I 
Pi but as l>«tow<!<l m hiii’i 

in the Aa|piBtan nge in urdtf tV dia- 
tinguiiFil) liiLU ns n native l^mirguKl fnmu 
the fiJtttign Ewn-gOihi wliosii 
Ejecame ^rupulnr in Imperial linws. 
isee tVsasnwa, tf/, iv’jf, p. 317 E t \0 
pp, iSo 

but ib^ Qjipl;mat1un sjunii^wbnt 

fnweel EuicI iinprolial^lc, llscmeb il ih 
aCci'plcd Liy Fr. ItLcIfltCr (At'. Eol ”, 
in W, IL Itoscher's I^xikoj/\ iii. PT41) 
Euitl W, Warde FowJer {^Rsmaii E^sih^ah 
^ftht of Rti ReJmkUf, p. 1^93), 

^ Friitnt Cunioiit, s.v. “Sol'b in 
E, Ddrembcig et E. Sflgliu, Dirfion^airt 
dts Anti^niiis Cjzjtywfii' ei Rpmnines, 
iv. jgSi, 
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immediately before such genuine old Italian deities as Ceres, 

Liber, h'lora, and Robigus, the god of Mildewd So learned 
an antiquary was not likely to interpolate new-fangled Greek 
gods in the list of the divinities who were to serve as guides 
to the Italian fai'mer. 

On the Quirinal Hill there viras a temple or shrine of the Teiiiplts t>f 
Suig in which couches were decked out for the accoinmodatign ^ 
of the god and his divine colleagues who feasted with him ; 
on these sacred couches a place was reserved for the Evening 
Star under his genuine old Latin name of Vesperug. The 
name does not savour of Greek influence^ and the temple 
or shrine stood near the temple of the good old Sabine god 
Quirmus." It may well have been the shrine which in 
bygone days the Roman State had assigned to the Sabine 
family of the Aurelil or Auselii as a place where they could 
sacrifice to the Sun, from whom they took their name. 

Further^ there was an ancient temple of the Sun in or near 
the Circus Maximus. When a plot to assassinate Nero in 
the Circus had been detected, special honours were paid to 
the Sun in this his old sanctuary, because he was supposed to 
liave revealed the designs of the conspirators. On the gable 
of the temple there was an image of the Sun, for it was 
not thought right that the image of the god who traverses 
the open sky should be placed under a roof.® In the topo¬ 
graphical descriptions of Rome dating from tlie reign of 
Constantine the temple is called the temple of the Sun and 
Moo 11.'^ 

When Augustus conquered Egypt he brought two Obelisks of 
obelisks a’lvay from Heliopolis to Rome^ where he set them 
up, one of them in the Circus Maximus^ the other in the fr&ni Egypt 


^ Viirro, Ra^iSVi rusRcarum 

1, r, 

^ Qiiinliliitti, IfisL Otair i. ?- 12- 
^ TcrfaEliiin, Dc S; 

Ticitusi^ Jiv, 74. TstclUls 

ssemR to say UlflL the temple was near 
Ih'C Cu'cwsi Tvhereas TeL'lnUinn appcurs 
tu ftFTirm tint it stood in tlie midille 
of the Cticvs. Huclscr] ntteiinptcd lo 
reconcile both statements liy supposing 
thit the temple StOCKl oriulnally OiitSlIe 
the Cirons, hut was afterW3.rids incliided 
triihin it, when the Circus was extended. 


See U- Jordan, Tspcgyajt^iis dsi' Stadi 
Smn vti 3 . 3, l>enrl>eEtet 

vonCh. Hnelsen (Uei'lin, 1907), p, 115. 
But tius expUtnalion is not ^^enemlly 
nocepted. Com^iare O. Riclitei^ 7 pps~ 
gr^yikie tA'r Stadt Pom ^ (Munich, ICJDI 
p, 179. 

^ p, CuLiicnt, r.ir. “Sol ”, in Darcm- 
berg el Saglic^ d^s Atui- 

^jtiUs A Rmiaiiigs, iv. r^Sa ; 

Npisfia kL , HfMs, 11 , in 

11, Jonlan, Topo^Apkte dtr Sladt Pom 
tin AderiAtii^i Li, {Berlin, lS7l)p. 5SS. 
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Field of Mars,^ The obelisks still stand in Rome, though 
not in tJieir original • positions; the one which Augustus 
placed in the Circus Maximus is now in the Piazza del 
Popolo; the other, which graced the P'icld of Mars, now 
stands in the Piazza cli Monte Citorio. Each of them bears 
an inscription which records that, after reducing Egypt to the 
condition of a Roman province, Augustus in his eleventh 
consulship (lO IJ.C.) dedicated the obelisk as a gift to the 
Sun." Thus these monuments of Egyptian piety, which in 
their original home at Heliopolis had been consecrated to the 
Sun,® continued in Rome to be sacred to the solar deity. 
Indeed, the one which Augufitus set up in tlie Field of Mars 
was turned to appropriate use, being converted into tlie 
gnomon of a colos.sal sun-dial, the face of which consisted of 
a pavement with lines inlaid in bronze and radiating from 
the obelisk as a centre, which was crowned with a gilt 
ball. The hierc^lyphic inscription on the obelisk proves that 
it was originally set up by King P.sammctichus (not, as Pliny 
thought, by Sesostris) about the middle of the seventh 
century before our era. In Pliny’s time the gigantic gnomon 
had ceased to mark the true solar time, which the philosopher 
attributed to a slight displacement of the obelisk cither by an 
earthquake or by floods."* 

Wor»i«pof If the worship of the Sun played but an insignificant 
part in the genuine old Roman religion, it was far otherwise 
inircxiuceii in later times when, under the Empire, at the height of its 
Roman powcr or hastening to its fall, the ancient Italian gods were 
Empire driven into the background by an invading host of foreign 
East.^'*^ and especially of Oriental deities, among whom the Sun-god 
was one of the most popular. The missionaries of the 
foreign faiths which, in the decline of paganism, the 
masses of mankind eagerly embraced as substitutes for 
the outw'orn creeds and faded gods of Greece and Rome, 


> Ammianus MarceUinus, xvti. 4.12. 
For a full account of the obelisks and 
their transportation to Rome, sec Fliny, 
Nat. Hitt, xxxvt. 64-73. The removal 
of the two obelisks from Heliopolis to 
Rome is mentioned also by Strabo 
(xvii. I. 27).* 

^ H. Dessau, Inscription's Latinat 
StJectae, No 91 (vol. oi. p, 25); 


II. Jordan, Topograpkit tier Stadt 
JtoHi im Alterikum, i. 3, bearbeitet 
von Ch. liuelscn, }>p. 124, 610-612. 

^ Pliny, Naf, Hist, xxxvi. 64. 

* Pliny, Nat. Hist, xxxvi. 71-73; 
II. Jordan, Topagraphie der Stadt Rom 
im AUerthum, i. 3, bearbeitet von 
Ch. Huelsen, pp. 610 sq. 
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were in great measure merchants and soldiers travelling 
about in pursuit of trade or shifted in regiments on military- 
duty from one end of the Empire to the other. These men 
brought with them, so to say, in their bales and knapsacks 
the religious beliefs and practices which they had picked up in 
distant lands, and which they now unfolded to eager listeners 
as a new gospel, the latest message to poor trembling 
mortals from the world beyond the grave.^ A striking 
instance of Sun-worship imported by soldiers into Italy 
from the East was witnessed at the second battle of 
Bedriacum, fought in 69 A.D. between the forces of the 
rival Emperors Vitellius and Vespasian. The two armies 
met and grappled in the darkness of night. For hours tlie 
combat swayed to and fro, and still the issue hung in 
suspense. At last the moon rose and turned the trembling 
balance in favour of the army of Vespasian; for shining 
behind them and full on the faces of the enemy it confused 
the sight of the one side and presented them as a visible 
target to the missiles of the other. The commander of the 
army of Vespasian seized the opportune moment to urge his 
men, and especially the Guards, to a desperate charge. Just 
then, by a fortunate coincidence, the sun rose; and the men 
of the third legion, who had their backs to the east, at once 
faced round and saluted it; for having recently served in 
Syria they had learned the habit of thus greeting the rising 
orb of day. The effect was instantaneous and decisive ; for 
the enemy, believing that they were saluting reinforcements 
coming, like the Prussians at Waterloo, to turn the tide of 
battle, wavered, broke, and fled.’ Thus the Sun-god 
crowned with victory the arms of Vespasian. 

The cool-headed Vespasian so far yielded to popular 
•superstition as to consult the oracle of God on Mount 
Carmel and to heal a blind man by spitting on his eyes;® 
but he seems never to have testified his gratitude to the 
Sun-god for his opportune help at the most critical moment 

* As to the part played by merchants and the Romans, the Parthians saluted 
and soldiers in this religious propa- the rising sun, “according to their 
ganda, see below, pp, $07 n/. custom”, and then charged the Romans 

s Tacitus, HisL iii. 22*25. Herod- with a great cheer. See Hcrodian, iv. 
ian has similarly described bow, in a 15. 

desperate battle between the Parthians * SuetoniifS, yitsjxuian, v.6, vii. 2 sy. 
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of his career. 1 lowcvcr, if he failed in rcs{>cct for the solar 
deity, .scvcnil of his successors on the throne made ample 
Wurshiii of amends for his deficiency. At Kmesa in Syria there was a 
larjjc black conical stone which was .sau! to have fallen from 
idemifi^ii the skv aiiil bore the l*hf)cnician iiaiiic of lilajjabalus. It 
Sun. Wfis popularly supposeil to be an imayc of the Sun, and was 
tjiK-M in lotigcd in a great temple resplendent with gold and silver 
and precious stone.s. 'fhe god received the homage not 
only of the natives but of distant peoples, whose governors 
and kings sent costly olTerings every year to the .shrine. 
Among the rest the soldiers of a great Roman camp pitched 
in the neighbourhood used to visit the temple and admire 
the handsome young priest when, wearing a jewelled crown 
and arrayed in gorgeous robes of pur[)lc and gold, he 
tripped gracefully in the dance round the altar to the 
melody of pipes and fiutes and other musical instruments.^ 
This dainty priest of the Sun, then in the full bloom of 
youth and beauty, and resembling, we arc told, the ideal 
portraits of the youthful Bacchus, was the future Emperor 
Elagabalus, the most abandoned rcprol>atc who ever sat 
iiic wor- upon a throne. On being elevated, at the age of fourteen, 
K]'ftg.nbQ]iis imperial dignity by the intrigues of his artful grand- 

introducLHi mother and the favour of the soldiers, the .stripling, whose 
original name was Ba.ssianu.s, a.ssumcd the style of his 
iiamcs.'xkc barbarous god Elagabalus or Ileliogabalu.s, ;ls tlic name was 
EmiKTor. proiiouiiccd ill order to sugge.st to Greek cars the name 
of the Sun {f/clios)’ Further, the young fanatic caused the 
rude fetish of the deity to be transported from Emesa 
to Rome, where he built a great and stately temple for it 
on the Palatine beside the imperial palace. The site had 
formerly been occupied by the genuine old Roman god Orcus.^ 


1 Ileiodian, v. 3. 4-9. As to Ihc 
idcntiAcadon of Elagtibalas with the 
Sun, com|»irc Dio Caasius, Ixxviii. 

31. I. 

On the g;od Elagabalus see E. Me)'cr, 
s,v. “ Elagabol ”, in W. 11 . Koscher's 
'Amjahrlichet lAxikon der gtiechisfkcn 
und romitchm Myihohgit^ i. 1229-1231; 
F, Lenormant, s.v, “ Elagalialus”, in 
E. Daretnberg ct E. Saglio, Dictionnaire 
cUs Antiquitfy Crecqtus et Rewaims, 
ii. I.pp. 529-531; L. Pr^ler, R^mische 


Mythotogie *, ii. 399-402; G. Wissowa, 
Religion u/ui A'u/fus tier Rivner-, pp. 

365 

** LAnipridius, //rliogtMur, i. 4-6; 
Autelius V’ictor, Epitomt: do Cncsoribus, 
23. The intrigues by which his grand¬ 
mother Mnesa contrived to win for him 
the allegiance of the soldiers nnd hence 
the empire, are described l>y Her-rxlinn 
(v. 3. 10-12). 

* Lampridius, l/rliogabaJtts, i. 6, iii. 
4 ; Ilerodian, v. 5. 8. 
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Round about the temple were set up many altars, on 
which every morning hecatombs of bulls and sheep were 
slaughtered, incense of all sorts was piled, and jars of the 
oldest and finest wines were poured, so that streams of 
mingled blood and wine flooded the pavement And round 
the altar on the ensanguined pavement danced the emperor 
and a choir of Syrian damsels with clashing cymbals and 
droning drums, while the knights and senators stood looking 
on in a great circle, and the entrails of the sacrificial victims 
and the perfumes were carried in golden jars on the heads, 
not of menials and servitors, but of captains of armies and 
ministers of state, arrayed in the long loose-sleeved robes 
and linen shoes of Syrian prophets; for among these 
degenerate nobles it was deemed the highest honour to be 
allowed to participate in the sacrifice.^ 

And in the height of summer, lest the Sun-god should The 
suffer from the excess of his own heat, the considerate * 
emperor escorted him to an agreeable suburb, where he had holidays, 
built another vast and costly temple in which the deity might 
while away the sultry months till the refreshing coolness of 
autumn should permit of his return to Rome. On these 
annual excursions to and from the country the god, or rather 
the stone, was conveyed in a chariot glittering with gold and 
jewels and drawn by six superb white horses, themselves 
resplendent in trappings of gold. No man might share the 
sacred chariot with the deity. But the emperor himself 
held the reins and went before, walking the whole way 
backward out of respect to the god, upon whom he kept his 
eyes fixed, and suppKjrted on either side by his guards lest 
he should stumble and fall. The whole road was thickly 
strewed with gold dust, and on either side ran crowds waving 
torches and flinging garlands and flowers on the path. On 
reaching the summer quarters of his deity the emperor used 
to ascend certain towers which he had erected for the 
purpose, and from which he showered on the multitude 
largess in the shape of golden and silver cups, fine raiment, 
and all sorts of beasts, both wild and tame, except pigs, for 
by a law of the Phoenician religion the pious Phoenician 
emperor was bound to refrain from contact with these unclean 

^ MeroUinn, V.* 5. 8'io. ' 
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animal.v. In the wild strugtjlc of the crowd to profit by the 
imperial bounty many persons perished, cither trampled under 
foot by their fellows or pushed by them on the levelled 
spears of the guards.’ 

inicmionof It was thc intention of this eminently religious but 
erack-brained despot to supersede thc worship of all thc gods, 
sale the not Only at Home but throughout thc world, by the single 
anol”'^ worship of Ehigabalus or the Sun. In particular he aimed, 
gods i»y the we arc told, at concentrating thc religion of thc Jews, the 
Samaritans, and the Christians in his new temple on the 
Palatine, which was to be thc Zion of thc future. In 
pursuance apparently of this policy he began operations, 
after a truly Puritanical fashion, by defiling the temple 
of Vesta and attempting to extinguish her eternal firc.^ 
But this religious reformer and champion of monotheism, 
whose infamous orgies far outdid thc wildest excesses of 
Mnrriiigcof Caligula and Nero, was no believer in celibacy even for the 
^ wThc Supreme Being, who could not, in his opinion, reasonably be 
c^rtha- expected to do without a wife. It was at once the duty and 

Ast^e thc pleasure of tlic emperor to select a consort for the deity, 

and to this delicate task he devoted as much thought and 
attention as it was in his nature to devote to anything. His 
first choice fell on Minerva, whose sacred image, known as 
thc Palladium, was popularly supposed to have been rescued 
by Aeneas from the flames of Troy and transplanted to 
Rome, where thc goddess was established in a temple, from 
which she had never since stirred except on a single occasion 
when she had been forced temporarily to quit thc building 
by a fire. But the emperor was not a man to stand on 
ceremony. Thc hallowed image was transported to thc 
palace and thc divine wedding was about to be celebrated, 
when it occurred to the imperial lunatic that his soft Syrian 
god might be frightened in the nuptial bower by thc 
formidable aspect of a bride in armour; for Minerva could 
not be expected to lay aside her shield and spear even for 
the honeymoon. So on second thoughts he sent to Africa for 
the image of Astartc, the great goddess of love, which Dido 
was said to have set up in Carthage when she founded the 

. * Ilcrodian, v. 6. 6-io. 

* Laflpriclius, Heliogabalus^ iii. 4 sq.^ vi. 7. 
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city of old, and which was held in great reverence by the 
Libyans as well as by the Carthaginians. Her Phoenician 
worshippers identified her with the Moon, from which, as 
well as from her affectionate nature, the emperor concluded 
that she would be a most suitable mate for his Sun-god. So 
she came, and much treasure with her, and all the subjects of 
the empire were bidden to contribute to the dowry of the 
bride. The divine union was consummated, and all Rome 
and Italy were compelled to hold high revelry in honour 
of the wedding.' 

But even the patience of the degenerate Romans, long Asiaaslna- 
schooled to submission, could not for ever put up with the Emperor^ 
freaks and follies, the extravagances and outrages of their Eiagabaius 
dissolute and crazy emperor. They rose in rebellion, slew excision 
him in the sordid den in which he had sought to conceal 
himself from their fury, dragged his body through the streets, 
and flung it into a sewer; and when it choked the sewer 
they fished it out and carried it, dripping and stinking, to the 
Tiber, where they heaved it into the river, weighted with a 
stone, that the vile body might never come to the surface and 
never receive the rites of burial.* Such was the miserable 
end of the religious reformer who would have established solar 
monotheism throughout the Roman empire. Monuments of 
the attempted reformation and of the ill-starred reformer are 
extant in the shape of contemporary inscriptions which record 
dedications to the Sun-god Elagabalus,® and make mention 
of the emperor in his capacity of priest of that deity."' As 
for the sacred black stone, of which so much had been 
made, on the death of its namesake the emperor it was 
expelled from the city,® and found its way back to Emesa; 
for there the Emperor Aurelian saw it in the temple when 
he entered the city after his victory over Zenobia.® 


> Herodian, v. 6. 3-5 ; Dio Cassias, 
Ixxix. 12. 

* Lampridius, Heliogabattis^ xvii. i. 
1-3 ; Herodian, xv. 8. 8 ; Dio Cassius, 
Ixxix. 20 ; Aurelius Victor, Epitome dt 
C(Utariht 4 y 23. 

^ H. Dessau, Imtnpfiones Latime 
Selectaty vol. it l. p. 172, No. 4329 
Soli AlagcibalOt No. 4330 Sot. Rlagabali^ 
No. 4332 deo Soli Alagabal. Ammudati. 

* H. Dessau, Inscriptiotus Lathuu 


SeUctae, No. 473 \sd\cerd .«»//(/.] invicti 
Solis ElagttlU\l^; No. 475 saeerdos 
amplissi[»Hus dei invicti Solis] Ela- 
gabaU\ No. 2,ocAsaeerdos (un\,plu^itnus 
invicti Solis Elagahali ; No. 9058, 
saeerdos [amplissimtts dei ittvt}fti Solis 
Elagabali. 

® Dio Cassius, Ixxix. 2T, S re 
’E\eyd/ 3 aXof aMt ie rift Torrd- 

® Vopiscus, AureliantfS, xxv. 4. 
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Scheme Some fifty years after the disastrous attempt of 
&upcror Elagabaliis to establish the woi-ship of the Sun at Rome on 
Aurciian to a ncw and more solid basis, the scheme was revived by the 
theworthip Rnipeior Aurelian, a man of a very diflerent character, in 
of ti>c Sun whom the stern inflexible temi>cr and military genius of 
at Rome, Romc shoiic bright for a brief time, like the flicker 

of an expiring candle, in the gloomy evening of the Roman 
empire. From his youth fortune would seem to have 
marked him out as the natural champion of the Sun-god. 
His family name linked him with the Aurelii, the noble old 
Roman house who bore the name of the Sun and may 
have deemed themselves his offspring.' His mother is said 
to have been a priestess of the temple of the Sun in the 
village where he was born.' Rcing sent on a mi.s.sion to 
Persia, he received from the Persian king the gift of a cup 
on which the Sun was represented in the familiar garb and 
attitude which the future Emperor of Rome had so often 
Th« lempio beheld in the temple where his mother ministered.* When 
°[Zenobia, the rebel Queen of the East, was defeated and 
restored by captured, hcr people massacred, and Palmyra, her once 
stately and beautiful capital, reduced to a heap of blood¬ 
stained ruins, the temple of the Sun in the city shared the 
• fate of the other buildings; but Aurelian ordered that it 
should be completely restored. The despatch in which he 
conveyed the order to the officer commanding the troops at 
Palmyra has been preserved by the emperor’s biographer ; it 
runs as follows; “ Aurelian Augustus to Cerronius Bassus: 
The swords of the soldiers must be stayed. Enough of the 
people of Palmyra have been slain and cut to pieces. We 
spared not the women: we killed the children; we slaughtered 
the old men: we destroyed the peasants. To whom shall 
we leave hereafter the country and the city ? The survivors 
are to be spared. For we think that so few have been 
sufficiently chastised by the condign punishment of so many. 
As for the temple of the Sun in Palmyra, which was sacked 
by the eagle-carers of the third legioq, along with the 
standard-bearers, the dragon-bearer, the hornblowers, and the 
trumpeters, it is my will that it be restored to its original 

^ See Above, p. 49t. * V’opiscaB, Anreliamis, iv. 2. 

• * Vopiscus, Attreliamis, v. 5. 
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state You have three himdred pquudi; of gold frocn tlie 
coffers of Zenobia : you have eighteen hundred pounds of 
silver from the plunder of Palmyra: you have the royal 
jcivels. Out of all tliese see that the temple is beautified : 
in doing so you will oblige me and the immortal gods. I 
will write to the Senate requesting thern to send a pontiff to 
dedicate the temple.'^ * 

Not content with restoring the temple of the Sun among Temple at 
the ruins of Palmyraj the conqueror built a magnificent 
temple of the Sun at Rome and adorned it with the spoil of Amtlimi ju 
the captured city* In it he set up images of the Sun and 
of Belj of whom no doubt the latter was the Sernitic Baal.® 

Among the votive offerings which it contained were masses 
of gold and jewellery and fine robes studded wuEh gems.^ A 
silver statue and a painted portrait of Aurclian himself were 
afterwards to be seen witiiln the walls.^ The splendour of 
the temple was enhanced by colonnades, in which wines 
belonging to the imperial treasury ware stored.^ The service 
of the temple was entrusted to a new college of priests called 
Pontiffs of the Sun, or Pontiffs of the Sun-god, or FontiHs 
of the Unconquered Sun-God,^ but of the ritual observed in 
the temple we know nothing. The coins of Aurelian also 
attest his devotion to the solar deity. On one of them the Ttic 
Sun is seen offering to the emperor a globe as a symbol of 
the empire of the world, with a captive lying at their feet; iriiE>«Hal 
some of the inscriptions on the coins proclaim the Sun-god 
to be the Preseiwer or Restorer of the World or even Lord 


^ Vopiacus, AHrAimntSf 5-9, 

“ Zasimiis, i, ; Voplscns, Aunfin-^ 
x}cv. 6, XKXLX. 2* 

* Vopiscus, Aii^'AiamiSy xiviti. 5 j 

XKXlJf. d. 

^ VotJtsciLS, i. 2 i 

ix+ 2, 

I' Vu-pcFiciiJi, AH 9 -AiaitUS^ 3, 

xlviii. 4. The situation of the lemple 
is not deacribed by ancient aLulhots, 
but it £6t;inS LO hftve been in llic Field 
of iVfRT*, on or near the site of the pres¬ 
ent monastery rjf S. Silv-estnCi* Eight 
cosily oolinjins of red porphyry were 
uficriTards removed from the temple 
and conveyed Lo ConstftntlROplc, where 
they wtre employed in the construction 


of liic Church of St. Sophia. Set 11 ^ 
Jordan, Tops^aphie d&r ^tudi Itam im 
y i. 3, bcarheitet von Ch. 
Huelaen, pp. 453 * 45 ^ J O. Richter, 
7 'iif>t>grapAii dsy -Sfutdi [Miiniclij 
1901 K fp* 263 - 265 . 

^ VopiscuE, Aiiytl}<!it!-jiSy XXXV. 3 j 
sacndatia iorKposstii. Par the insCrip- 
tsong gcc J-I. Dessau, Inscrfjdiaiiti 
SAiAdSj Kos. 1303, laio, 
E 2 II, T 2 I 7 , I 243 r 135 $, 

4413, 6 i 3 s; P. Cnmont, A 

J^dNs reluHJs 

fife Miihruy ii. 109-1II ; compare rV/., 
J.2?, in E. Darcmberg ct E, 

.Saglio. dss- Atdi^tttds 

G}-icqusi it liofuahti-s, iv. a, p. t3S4. 
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of the Roman lunpirc. Such legends seem to announce the 
intention of the emperor to set the Sun-god at the head of 
the pantheon. It is remarkable that on all these coins the 
type of the god, in spite of his Oriental origin, is purely Greek, 
being clearly derived from that of Apollo. On .some we see 
a young man wearing a crown with the solar rays and 
carrying in his left hand a globe or a whip; his riglit hand 
is raised; he is naked e.xcept for a light cloak which 
floats on his back. Sometimes he is represented driving 
a four-horse car.' In the reign of Probus the intimate 
relation of the emperor to the Sun was signified by a 
legend on the coins, “To the Unconquered Sun, the Com¬ 
panion of Augustus ”, and the reorganization of the empire 
by Diocletian did not aflcct the now traditional types 
and inscriptions on the coins which referred to the solar 
worship.' An inscription found at Aquileia records a 
dedication to the Sun-god by the Emperors Diocletian and 
Maximian.® The armies of Licinius marched to fight the 
armies of Constantine under the protection of the Sun-god, 
and a curious inscription informs us that Licinius established 

Anmiai in his camp at Salvosia in Mocsia an annual sacrifice in 
honour of the Sun on the eighteenth of November, which 

the Sun on .-r.i t- » i , 

NoYcmbcr was tlie first day of the year according to the calendar of 

18th. Antioch.* Constantine himself, during the first quarter of 
his reign, struck many pieces with figures or busts of the 
Sun-god and legends, “The Unconquered Sun”, “To the 
Unconquered Sun, the Companion of Our Augustus ”, and so 
forth.® 

Spmid of The imperial patronage thus accorded to Sun-worship 
. for at least half a century before the establishment of 

rcliBion in . . ' or- . » . . o 

the Roman Christianity was little more than an official recognition of a 

Empire, universal solar religion which had long been spreading in 
the empire under the combined influence of philosophic 


^ F. CumoQt, s.v, '* Sol ”, in E. 
SogHo ct E. Dorembei^, DUtionnaire 
des Antiqiritis Gruquts et RomaintSt 
iv. 2. p. 1384; Fr. Richter, x.o. “Sol”, 
in W. H. \<.ov2ciex,Aui/iihrlHka Lexikon 
der gritekitthtn wtd r&mischen Afytfio- 
UfgU, iii. 1148 tq.\ H. Useiier, Das 
IVeikmuhtsfest, Kapitel I bis III ^ 
{Bonn, 1911), pp. 358 aq. (“Sol In- 


victus ”). 

* F. Cuinont, of. eit. pp, 13 84 sq, 

® H. Dessau, Imenptiones Laiiuat 
Stlectaty No. 624. 

♦ F. Cumont, op. At. p. 1385; Vr. 
Richter, op. At. iii. 1148. * 

® F. Cuinont, op. At. p. 1385 j H. 
Usener, op. At, p. 363. 
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thought, astrological spccuktiou, and Oriental mystei'ies/ 

Among these mysteries none were more popular, none Poputariiy 
proved more dangerous rivals to Cliiistianity, tl^n the ^ 
worship of the old PcvsiaD god Mithra,, who was now 
definitely identified with the Sun-god under the title of the 
Unconquei'ed Smn" About the beginning of our era Strabo 
affirms without hesitation or ambiguity that tho Persian 
deity Mithra was the Sun.^ Yet in the opinion of some <yi]qvcrHl 
good modern scholars Mithra originally personified 
light, not of the Sun, but of the iuminous heaven in 
general* As to the mode, place, and date of the process 
virhich transformed him from a god of light in general into 
a god of the Sun in particular vve have no information* The 
change perhaps took place in Babylonia, where, under the 
powerful influence of Chaldean theology and astrology^ the 
Iranian deities were assimilated to their nearest Semitic 
counterparts, tho Supreme God Aliura Maada being identified 
with the Sky-god Bel, while the goddess Anahita was con¬ 
fused with Ishtar (Astarte), the goddess oi the planet Venus, 
and Mithra vvas equated with the Sun-god ShamasB^ 

But Babylonia was only a stage in the triumphal march Spread or 
of Mithra westward* Even under the early kings of the 

Achemenidlan dynasty Persian colonists seem to have settled ffom 

Babylonia 

^ F. CuniOTit* J.V. " Snl ”, En K- ments of the tfliiic see G* Wiussjwa, 

Dftrtmbcrf et K. Sag] w, DMiGiinMri- imd Rtihiis dcr Rmicr 

dts AKiiqiiil^s GrtSatte^ &t RatH&itfiSf S, Heiiiach, ^‘La. Morale dii 

iv. 2, pp. ^3S5 Mithi«iis]»e’', O/rfj, NyPim af A'^r 

® Hie atantlftrd work an tine IjiLcr il. (FaviS, Tgo^) pp* ; 

warship of Mithra is the masterly S* Dill, ReiHfdi Ssfciefy frcrM /P 

treatise, in LWO Volatlies, af FririK Mnreas Aurthut {London, igzo), pp. 

Camon L, Tsxici Jigurii 584-626; J^Toabun, Lei CitUa^ 

rdaiifi {tux ^Myiiiyus di MilMa 

1S96 " lilsewhtne ii * (Puris, i 911) pp. 121. ■ 1 ? y. 

the aimc ficliolai' h^S treated tlie sub- ^ Stmbo, XV. 3* 13* Compare LaC' 
jeet in a more summary but always lEintiufi PUicidiis, cm Stitthcs, 7 ''&d^ L 
antboritative rrUHJltlcr* Set hh article 71S, **Al!NeiPixras Sdfinmfii; 
"Mithras”, in w, H* I'toschcr's jVsV/d™ raf. oCl S[aiiii£, 

AttJ/iVtrRfM^ Lexiimi dcr grieiJiistheit i. 720, “ /i'Msc m spdasss S^srft cehtJfL 
littd rifrftisehcft ih 3026-^ M-i hU SqI p'n^nB msfthie mnru/jfj 

3071 j his article “Mithra”, In E, Mithru". 

Diurcmhei'E ct E* SagEio, Rifliitfmjitrs * E* CumnnC, I'exfis e.i Monmnsnii 
(Ut AndqufiJs Gretqtiss il ^P^fuarUfS, rdiiiift UUX Mysf^rsi AMhra^ 

ill. 2* pp. 1944-1554; and his eit- sq.i id., 

ccllcnt Look Lex Ptligt&ns OrisMiideS Aaiit /f Pagams:/fif TutftaiH pjj. 
dunx k PagaMst/U fCtmin = {Park, sq.j 3S4 jy* Sec also aljOvc, pp. JO, 

1909), pp* 200.239, For other tirwit- 4 ^ 1 - * 
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in Armenia, where, according to Strabo, all the Persian 
deities were worshipped.^ It is said tl)at the governor of 
Armenia used to send no less than twenty thousand colts a 
year to the Persian king for use at the Mitlirakana or 
festival of Mithra.“ Of tJic mode of celebrating the festival 
at the Persian court we know little or nothing except that 
the only day on which tlie king was allowed to be drunk 
was the day on which sacrifices were offered to Mithra, and 
The on that day he also danced a Persian dance.’ But the 
wave of Persian colonization rolled westward beyond the 
lion of boundaries of Armenia, In its climate, as in its natural 
Anatolia. pj-Q^jncts, the tableland of Anatolia resembles that of Iran, 
and lent itself particularly to the breeding of horses, and 
hence to the formation of a native cavalry, the arm in wliich 
the Persians always excelled. Under the sway of Persia 
the nobility who owned the land appear to have belonged to 
the conquering race in Cappadocia and Pontus as well as in 
Armenia, and despite all the changes of government which 
followed the death of Alexander these noble lords remained 


the real masters of the country, ruling each the particular 
canton in which his domains were situated and, on the 
borders of Armenia at least, preserving through all political 
vicissitudes down to the time of Justinian the hereditary 
title of satrap which recalled their Iranian origin."* This 
inilitary and feudal aristocracy furnished Mithridates Eupator 
with many of the officers by whose help he was so long able 
to set the power of Rome at defiance, and still later it 
offered a stout resistance to the efforts of the Roman 


The 
MegiAM 
religion in 
Cappa* 
doda 

and Lydia, 


emperors to subjugate Armenia, Now these warlike 
grandees worshipped Mithra as the patron-saint of chivalry ; 
hence it was natural enough that even in the I^tin world 
Mithra always passed for the "Invincible**, the guardian of 
armies, the soldier’s god.® In the time of Strabo the 
Magians were still to be found in large numbers, scattered 
over Cappadocia, where they maintained the perpetual fires 


^ Strabo, xi. 14. 16. 

* Strabo, xi. 14. 16. As to the 
Mithraksina see F. Cumont, Textes 
et Monumtnit Jiguris relaiifs at/x 
Myitirtt de Mithra, i. 230. 

• Athenaeus, x. 45, f. 434 E, quot¬ 


ing the historians Qesias and Duris. 

* F.Cumont, LesKeligimis Oriaitales 
dajis It Paganitwe ratnaiu*, p. 213. 

® F. Cumont, Ltt Ketigiom Orittt- 
taltf dans U Pagunisme romain *, 
pp. 21357. 
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in their chEkpcls, intoning the liturgy with,the regular Persian 
ritual.^ A century and a half later the same sacred fires still 
blas&d to the drone of the same liturgj^ In certain cities of 
Lydia; for Pausarias tells us that “ the Lydians have 
sanctuaries of the Persian goddess, as she is called^ in the 
cities of Hierocnesatea and Hypaepa, and In each of the 
sanctuaries is a chapel, and in the chapel there are ashes on 
an altar^ but the colour of the ashes is not that of ordinary 
ashes, A magician^ after entering the chapel and piling dry 
wood on the altar, first claps a tiara on his head,, and nest 
chants an invocation of some god in a barbarous and^ to a 
Greeks utterly unintelligible tongue : he chants the words 
from a book^ Then without the application of fire the wood 
must needs kindle and a bright blaze shoot up from it/' ^ 

Outside of the Anatolian tableland the first to observe The 
the rites of Mithra are said to have been the Cilician pirates, 

During the civil wars which distracted the attention and i>ic 
absorbed the energies of the Romans in the first century, of 
our era, these daring rovers seized the opportunity to issue 
from the secret creeks and winding rivers of Cilicia and 
scour the seas, landing from time to time, harrying islands, 
holding cities to ransom, and carrying off from some of 
the rnost famous sanctuaries the wealth which had been 
accumulated there by the piety of ages. Gorged with 
plunder and elated by the impunity w^hich they long 
enjoyed, the corsairs rose to an extraordinary pitch of 
audacity and effrontery, marching up the highroads of Italy, 
plundering villas, and abducting Roman magistrates in their 
robes of office ; while at sea they displayed a pomp and 


^ Strabo, nv. 3. 15. 

® PiiosaiiLiis, V, .27, 5 jy. At liiero- 
cacs^ycEi 1 godrlcsB wna waislli ppecl 
whom Che MLomJitis caJtcd the PersEnn 
Dhinn: abe Wnis prohabty Anahha 

[A-naiCLS.): fijid tEiei'fi Mfas A^lso a 
wliich was said to have bticri deJicfltetl 
in the rcii-gn of Cyma. See TEifiihiB^ 
Annelit, ill. 62. On coin a of the city 
Ajleiuia is represented with the legend 
nSPSIEII, See E. V* Head, mstoria 
Nitfiiaitum (Osfold, 1SS7), p. 550 - 
The goddesF! is Also mentioned nrtdcr 
that name in nti 3 ascription which may 
have bsen found at Hierocaasatea. Seo 


W, Ditteiibereer> Or‘U«ti!; Gram In- 
Seiii-iite-, No. 333 (vol. L 
pp. 5^9 Hcnte, as Diilenbciger 

remarlC-i on that inaCrlption, iLishEghty 
pr 3 liable ibac in tli e pajiM£c of PauBanias 
(v. 27. 5), cited above, we should read 
vfith some MSS. for the 
vulgaLc nep(F((to«'. Ehewhere (vii.6,6i) 
Ihuiwnias speaks of a suncLuaiy of the 
Persian ArlcLnis in Lydsa, ami it is 
probable that the sinctuaryin question 
E5 the one at H terocaesarea. This 
mahes the proposed Correction of tlie 
LCit of PausanEstB v, 27. 5 practically 
oerlain. I tua-ve adopted it in the tei^c. 
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pageantry proportioned to the richc.s which they had 
ama.ssed by their successful forays. Their galleys flaunted 
gilded sails and purple awnings, and glided along to 
the measured plash of silvered oars, while the sounds of 
music and reveliy, wafted across the water, told to the 
trembling inhabitants of the neighbouring coasts the riot 
and debauchery of the buccaneers.^ The worship of Mithra, 
which these sanctified rufiians practised in their fastnesses 
among the wild Cilician mountains, may have been learned 
by them from Mithridates Kupator, King of Pontus, whom 
they assisted in his wars with the Romans.® 

Stniius and By the cnd of the first century of our era the worship of 
on the Mitlira and his identification with the Sun appear to have 
been familiar to the Romans; for in an address to Apollo 
the poet Statius, enumerating the titles by which that deity 
was called, suggests that the god might prefer to be known 
as " Mithra, who under the rocks of the Persian cave twists 
the bull's struggling horns The allusion is plainly to the 
most widespread and familiar monument of Mithraism, the 
sculpture which represents Mithra in a cave, kneeling on the 
back of a bull and twisting its head back with one hand, 
while with the other he plunges a knife into its flank.* The 
ancient scholiast Lactantius Placidus, commenting on this 
passage of Statius, not only explains Mithra as the Sun 
whom the Persians worshipped in caves, but completes the 
solar interpretation by adding that the horned bull is the 
horned Moon, and that the scene is laid in a cave to signify 
an eclipse of the sun by the interposition of the moon. In 
the group of Mithra and the bull, as the scholiast correctly 
observes, Mithra is regularly portrayed in Persian costume 
wearing the usual tiara or peaked Phrygian cap; but tlic 
scholiast proceeds to say that Mithra was also represented 
with the head of a lion, and he explains this representation 
either with reference to the constellation of the Lion which 
the Sun enters in his course through the zodiac, or as a 

^ As to the Cilician pirates sec ^ Statius, Tkeh, i. 719 sq. 

Strabo, xiv. 5. 2, pp. 668 xq, ; Plutarch, * Many of these monuments are 
Pompeius, 24; Bellum Aiitkri- extant in many parts of Kuroi^e. Sec 

rfo/. 92x7.; Dio Cassius, joexvi. 20-23 5 F. Cumont, Textu tt AlomtmenU 
Cicero, De imperio Cn. Pompeii, iitq. figures relatifs aux Afyxtirej de Alithra, 

s Plutarch, Pompey, 24^ ii. 209 xqq. 
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symbol of the superiority of the Sun-god over all the other 
^odSj like the superiority of the lion over the other beastSH^ 

In this interpretation the scholiast appears to have erred. 

The figure of a I ion-headed god, standing with a serpent 
twined round his body and holding one or two keys in 
his hands, is sk plained with greater probability as a 
pErsonification of Time, answering to the Persian divinity 
Zervan Alcarana, Infinite Time, which from the period of 
the Achemenides was deemed by a Magian sect to be the 
origin of all things and the begetter both of Ormued and 
Ahrimaiir^ 

Compared to other Oriental deities, such as the Phrygian L&nu 
Great Mother, the Carthaginian Astarte, and the Egyptian 
Isi$ and Serapis, the Phrygian god Mithra was a late arrival of Mitlirn 
in Rome, The nature of the Anatolian plateau explains in 
some measure the long seclusion of the deity from tlie ofAniitoiin, 
western world. It is a bleak upland region of steppes and 
forests and precEpiees, which offers few attractions to the 
stranger ; and there, in the solitude of the mountains or the 
dreary expanse of the unending plains, Mithra remained for 
ages isolated a Enid natural surroundings which formed a not 
unsuitable setting for his stern and soldierly religion. Even 
during the Alexandrian age, alter the victorious Greek armies 
had swept over the country, Mithra never descended front 
his highland home to the soft skies and blue seas of Ionia. 

A single late dedication to the Sun Mithra, found at the 
Piraeus, is the only monument of his worship on the coasts 
of the Aegean. The Greeks never welcomed this god of 
their ancient enemies to their hospitable pantheon.^ 

But no sooner w^as the Anatolian tableland oveiTUEi by Rapid 
Roman armies and atmexed to the Roman empire than 

Uie WDJfiliip 

the worship of Mithra spread like wildfire to the remotest of Michya 
regions of the west and south. The soldiers adopted it with 
enthusiasm, and from about the end of the first centuiy of iTLftr-chantE, 
Our era they carried it with them to their distant camps on skvEs. 
the Danube and the Rhine, on the coast of Kraiice, acTnong 

^ LactantiuS Pladdus on StuLtiuS, thai tJie linn .headed god in Oriental 
Tht:&. i. 720. art is the last htir of a lion-totem^ 

* F. Cumoflt, Ttxiss ft MuKuminis^ 

^ F. Cumont, 7 Fjr*j 1.241-243,11,469, Inscription No. 22 da, 

Thin scholar suggests (p. 79) rijs 'HXfwi 71^ 
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the inouEitainB of Walc>i and Scotland,, in the valleys of the 
Asturias^ and even oti the cdg;e of the Sahara, wliere a line 
of military posts g^tiarded the soutJicrn frontier of the empire. 
In all these widely separated quartern of the ^lobc they 
left memorials of their devotion to Mithra in the shape of 
monurnents dedicated to !^is worship. At the same time 
merchants of Asia introduced the religion into the ports of 
tlie Mediterranean and carried it far into tha interior by water¬ 
ways or roadways to all the important trading cities asid 
marts of commerce. In our own com^try Mithraic monuments 
iiave been found Jn Loiidon, York, and Chester. Pinaliy^ 
among the apostles of the new faith mnst be reckoned the 
Orientai slaves, who were everywhere and had a hand in 
everything, being employed in the public services as well as 
in private families, whether they toiled as labourers in the 
fields and the mines, or as clerks and bool^-keepers in 
counting-houses and government offices, where their number 
was legion.^ 

At last the foreign deity wormed his way into the favour 
of the high officials and even of the empcfon Towai'ds the 
close of the second century of our era an immense impulse 
was given to the propagation of the religion by the attention 
bestowed on it by the Emperor Commodus, who, in keeping 
rvith his brutal and cruel character, 15 said to have polluted 
the rites by human sacrifice.^ The dedications, “ to The 
Unconquered Sun Mithra for the safety of Commodus 
Antoninus Augustus, our Lordand numerous other 


^ F, CutnoLi t, Lei 

diwis le Pa^ifthim: ram&in^y p|J. 230 
Fot dcUiiU ns lo Lhe diHusion af ihc 
MUgLori und the monurntFits, see I'tt.t 
Texiei ei Msjtameitit, L 241 
i.v, ' f Mithrai "t in W. H. Rjosdier’s 
Aus/ZihriicAel Lixiioti dtr ^rief&iscAiii 
uiid rifr^iscAert ii. JO3O’ 

3037 ; ErU. “ Mithiii ”, In E. 
DiwsEriberg et E. SiigLiu^ Diciimn&irc 
iUx Orvspies tt Konsaiiut, 

iii. 2. pp. 1 $45'1947; and especially 
ToatAlfl^ Lit CuiteS paTsiti datis 
rEmpire RtutaiKj, Prnmiite Puriie, ii. 
144-13 9. For Lhe Mitbiajc monaments 
in DriJtaLn, sec F, Cnmqnt, TtXiii ef 
ii, pp. From 


A cEuicrid nmiiysis of Llie ged||prLpla]^‘a E 
diflfusion unci clmmctcr of the inOrtil- 
meiUs, Mupslcnr J* Tnut^n cnncludes 
lhal MilJjKiiaiKi vas m,'iinly a religion 
of the soldiers, iJiiiL it was iievef ^jopuljir 
with the bulk of the uucldlD claSseSi, 
^LTid Llmt its adheionts were never so 
numerous ns to ctrastitiit€ Ji MitoLifi 
rivalry with ChristinniLy, 

^ Lflmpifidinfl, 9 

IsisYIlisi&rien Aitp^itefaey vol, 1. p. 105, 
crl. Jl. Pcler). 

5 F. Cu raon r, Pe.xiei si MemiNtsHtSf 
ii. pp. 99, ryOj Inscripdons 34 and 
S 41. The two inscrip tiotiB vary sHEl^Uy 
in the Wording. 
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MitSiraic dedications dating from the reign of Co m mod uSj attest 
the popularity which the worship attained in the sunshine of 
imperial favour.^ From the early years of the third century 
the religion was served by a domestic chaplain in the palace 
of tire Caesars, and inscriptions record the vows and offerings 
of its devotees for the prosperity of the Emperors Septimius 
and Alexiander Severn5 and afterwards of Philip, StiH later . 
the Emperor Aurelian, who^ as we have seen^ established an 
official cult of the Sun at Rome, could not but sympathize 
with Mithra, the god who was himself now regularly identified 
with the Sun. By the beginning of the fourth century the 
Mithratc faith had spread so widely and struck its roots so 
deep, that for a moment it seemed as if it would overshadow 
all its rivals and dominate the Roman world from end to end. 

In the year 307 A,D. Diocletian^ Galerius, and Licinius had 
a solemn meeting at Carnuntum on the Danube, and there 
consecrated together a sanctuary to the Unconquered Sun- 
god Mithra,. the favourer of their empire So near did 
Mithra come to being the Supreme God of the Roman 
empire. Yet a few years later and that sarne empire bowed 
its neck to the yoke of another Oriental god, and the Sun, 
the Unconquered Sun^ of Mithra set for even 

The popular identification of Mithra with the Sun in the Popui^iir 
later times of classical antiquity is placed beyond the reach 
of doubt by a multitude of inaci-iptions, found in all parts of Mithmwiih 
the Roman empire, which directly qualify Mitln-a as the^**^^““' 
Sun or more usually as Mithra the Un conquered Sun.^ 

^ F, Cmuoni, yj'jf.r'tv £l .ik jn Ltttiii+ except Noa, 75, r 49 ‘f and 

L sSIt with the refcL'enCfis Cp the in- 150> which arc in Greek. In this list 
mtiptiynS In voL iL pp. 340 sg, I have cimiLted many inscriptlpn^ m 

* F.. Cninont, Ttxfes ei i/hicEl l 1 l« title “Mlthm the UdcoiI' 

L iSr, ii. J4^> Inscriptinn 367 ; j'rf,, quCned Sun ” is iJldiCflCed only by 
Lit Oriitsiiifus dtitis }e /Vy!a- abbreviattOOB, Siich OS P[t&) 

tiitPte pp, yar sq, I[iivicto) Al{ithrae) in the inEcription of 

* F. Cmnont, TittOt et liie^.ietian, GalcrEua, and liciniiiE (Wo. 

vo!, ii, Inb-criptiLiub- NthS, 2, 20, 2^, 3 ^ 57 ). For inscriptions which ciesetihe 

^o, 34, 4% 50, yit S3j 5&P 5S, 61, Mithfa as ihe Unconquei'od Sim (-W 
61, 67, 72, 74, 73, 131, 135, 141, Imiiciiti MiiAraj} or llie Uncenqueretl 

144, 149, 131, 156, 137, 159, 1 ^ r, Sun-god MithrCt (Ifni Sa^ j 7 EziielU£ 

1^3, 172, 235, 23^^ 207 , 293i 32(1, JiRr/inzs]^ see H, Dessau, IniEri/fiojcrs- 
554 = 355 p 3^j Nns. dsg (=CLim[int, 

309, 32^, 341, 542 ^Mithra Lbe Un- No, 367), 1661, 4132, 4 > 91 , 4194= 
tanqnered Sun}, Nos. 70 * 1341 iS^i 4193,42(^0,4202, 4203, 4204, 4203, 

193, 485 CMichfei the Sim, cjr Mithra 4^13, 4215, .4223 , 4226, 422 7 ] 

the SuLt-geid). All tliesc insciiptions 4237, 42 
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Nevertheless on many monuments of the worship Mithra^md 
the Sun are represented by separate figures as if they were 
Miiiira unit distinct dciticsv hi one scene we see Mithra standing in his 
n?p:^n]ica Oriental costume opposite a young man, nalicd or clad 
hf-iciiAKiti; in a simple donk, who is cither standing or kneeling at the 
cifc^maiu- Mithra. In some reliefs Mithra is putting on his 

ineiits, companion’s itead or removing from it a large curved object 
which sometimes resembles a horn or a deflated leathern 
bottle. The kneeling personage is usually passive^ but 
sometimes he lifts his armSj whether in supplication or to put 
aside or retain the mysterious object which is being placed 
on his head or removed from it. In some reliefs the scene 
is more complicated: Mithra is displacing the enigmatical 
object with his right hand, while with his left ho places on 
hjs companion’s head a radiant crown. In one scene of a 
great relief found at Osterburken we see Mithra holding the 
same object over the head of the kneeling figure with his 
right hand, while ho puts his left hand to the hilt of his 
sword at his belt, and the radiant crown lies on the gixmnd 
between them. The exact significance of the scene is 
unceitain, but the standing or kneeling figure who receives 
or loses the radiant crown is interpreted as the Sun^ towards 
whom Mithra seems to adopt an attitude of superiority by 
conferring upon him or removing from him the crown of rays 
which is the emblem of his solar character. Perhaps the 
scene refers to a contest between the two deities in which 
Mithra iviniained the victor. It has also been suggested that 
Mithra is pouring oil or other liquid from a horn on the head 
of the Sun as a solemn form of baptism or Investiture in sign 
of the powers which that deity will wield when he is crowned 
with the diadem of rays.^ In another scene of a great relief 
found at Heddernheim we see Mithra holding out his hand 
to the kneeling Sun as if helping him to rise: the head of 
the Sun is surrounded by a nimbus.^ On several monuments 
the two gods are represented standing opposite each other 

^ Fh Cuniant, 'I'txief St Msnumcatii mid romhsht^it 11. 

it 172 s^. For the relief at Ostcif’- 3047^ 

burlicn, 30 S M.f vol, ii. ]5p. ® F. Cuciiont, TsAdfs st Aftmiimsnist 

with Flftte Vr. Comprire F. Cumont, i, 173. For the ncliEf at Heddernheim* 
s.v. “Mkluai"] in W.^1. Rdseher’E set isi,^ voL h. pp, 36s with 

Ausfithrlkha Ltxikfit der j^esh- Plate VII. 
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and sha];ingf hands. Mtthra wears hU usual costume : the 
Stm is either naked with a nimbus round his head^ or he 
wears a cloak and the radiant crown and carrses a whip. 

The meaning of the scene is obvious. The two deities have 
concluded a treaty of alliance, and peace and harmony will 
henceforth reign betw'ecn them. In the relief at Osterburken, 
as if to give a religious consecration to the union of the two 
gods^ they are represented shaking hands over an altar.^ 

Further, the peace between Mitlira and the Stm is scaled by The Bcene 
a banquet, at which they are portrayed reclining side by side 
at the festive board and holding up goblets in their right 
hands, while about the table are gathered a number of guests 
as partakers of the sacred feast. The importance attached 
to this divine banquet is attested both, by the number of 
the monuments on which it is figured and by the important 
place assigned to It in the series of subsidiary scenes arranged 
round the central piece, the sacrifice of the bull by Mithra.^ 

Often, especially in the great sculptured reliefs which have 
been found in the valley of the Rhine, the relief representing 
the banquet is the last of the whole series^ as if it formed the 
concludi[ig act in the history of the god^’s exploits, the Last 
Supper of which he partook before quitting the scene of his 
earthly labours.^ 

Remembering that according to the Christian Fathers aTli* 
sort of communion was celebrated in the Mithrafc u^y^teries^^ ^ 

we can understand why the devotees of the religion set so totuniwio- 
high a value on this last feast of Msthra and his companions, 
or should we say his disciples ? The sacramental act which 
the liturgy appears to have prescribed was accomplished in 
memory of the example set by the Divine Master* This 
relation between the legend and the ritual is established by 
a fragmentary relief discovered in Bosnia, It represents 
two devotees reclining at a table on which loaves are set 
out: one of them holds a drinlring horn : both are in tiie 
attitude in which Mithra and the Sun are regularly 
represented on the other monuments. Round about the two 
devotees, or rather communicants, are grouped the initiated 

^ F. Cnmontd T&xfes €t MmummUy ’ F. Cumorii;, TtxUs li 
i. 173- 

* F. CitLnonl, Texi^ at ^ 

L. 173. * See below, pp. 524, 535* 
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tim; mystic of various g;rade$ in the iiiystic hierarchy, iuebdin^ the 
htenuKiJijf. Poi-sian, the Soldier, and the Lion, wearing the 

maslis which are appropriate to tlieir names and ufhich they 
are known from other sources to have wora hi the sacred 
ritesA text of St Jeroinc, confirmed by a series of 
iuscriptlortSj Informs us that t!ierc were seven degrees of 
initiatioii in the Mithraic mysteries, and that the initiated 
took successively the names of the iiaven, the Occult, the 
Soldier, the Liori^ the Persian, the Courier of the Sun 
{/i^h'(fdF£i}/itis\ and the Father. These strange names were 
not simply honorary titles. On certain occasions the 
(jj^ciants disguised themselves in costumes appropriate to 
the names wiiich they bore. These sacred masquerades were 
variously interpreted by the ancients with reference citjier to 
the signs of the Kodiac or to the tlieory of transmigration. 
Such diiTercnces of opinion only prove that the original mean¬ 
ing of the disguises was forgotten. Probably the masquerade 
was a survival from a time when the gods were supposed to 
wear or assume the form of animals^ and svhen the worshipper 
attempted to identify himself with his deity by dressing 
in the skin and other trappings of the divine creature. 
Similar survivals in ritual are common in rnaEiy religions^" 
I’Jic, To complete the history of Mithra we must notice the 

oriliiiw tiionuments on which the Sun is represented driving in his 
lolicAvejiln chariot^ which is drawn by four horses at full gallop. With 
the left hand he grasps the reins, while he holds out his right 
hand to Mitlira, who approaches to take his place beside 
the Sun in the chariot: sornetimeSj indeed, Mithra clings to 
the arm of the Sun-god as if preparing to leap into the 
whirling car. Sometime.'s the Ocean, into \vhich the Sun’s 
chariot descends at night, is indicated by the figure of a 
bearded man reclining on the ground and leaning on an urn 
or holding a reed*“ Yet the daily disappearance of the Sun 


^ F. CuiDOJlt, el Naiitnaents, 

i. 176 * 

^ F, Ccimiitib, Tsxtit 4i Nmitjueulif 
i. jJ+-ji7r Foif I he piftfiEftge of Si. 
JeroLuc ci'U. W Lacirtut, 

Migrifl:* Lutma, isii. p. 

quot&i Cumont, s(sc id. ii. 

As to ihe degtirta of S^illaticjn in the 
MitbniLC laysltirics Forphyr^, 


Pe ahifuienti^t l^j Twh& monLioilS 
Ihe titles of ftaglcs and Hawks in 
eudclition 10 llio&iJ of Fhwens and Liyns. 
PaiphyTy notices the sodjiiCiU es- 
planatipn of the but ptcrers tll^ 

theory of tha (ransmigra tion of hiinran 
soul 3 into animal bcKUes. 

^ F. Cimoct, Tfxiss si 

1 . r7& jf. 
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setting in the sea does not suffice to explain this scene 
nor the part which Mithra. play.'i in it- To understand it 
we rnust compare the scenes carved on some Christian 
sarcopbagusEs, which present so striking a resemblance to 
the Mithraic sculptures that the two series can hardly be 
independent of each other. On the Christian sarcophaguses 
it is the prophet Elijah who stands erect in his tar drawn by 
four galloping steeds. He grasps the reins wdth his left 
hand, while with hEs right he holds out his mantle to the 
prophet Elisha, who stands on the ground behind the car. 

In front of the car, and beneath the rearing steeds^ the 
figure of a bearded man is stretched^ leaning with his left 
arm on an Urn from which ivater h dowung. The reclining 
figure represents the Joi’dan, from whose banks the prophet 
Elijah wa-s swept away to heaven on the chai'iot and horses 
of fire. In the light of this parallel we may suppose that 
Mithra, like the prophet of Israel, his earthly labours over, 
was believed to have ascended up to heaven in the Sun^s 
bright chariot, though doubtless he ivas thought still to look 
down upon and protect the faithful worshippers whom he 
left bellimJ him on earth. St^ itnr t^d asira} 

It remains to mention among the Mithraic sculptures Thtfigwes 
two figures w^hich are commonly supposed to be connected 
with the solar character of Mithra. The great scene of the beavers, 
sacrifice of the bull, which occupied the central place 
Mithraic art and probably in Mithraic religion^ is regularly psiecs* 
flanked by two youthful male figures dressed like Mithra 
and wearing the usual peaked Phrygian cap. Each of them 
grasps a burning torch, but one of them holds the burning ' 
end of the torcli up, while the other turns it down towards 
the earth. Though they are most commonly represented in 
the scene of the sacrifice, when they arc in a sense the 
acolytes or satellites of Mithra, yet they also occur in large 
numbers as detached sculptures. For ex am pie, they are 
found in couples a-s votive offerings in the usual subterranean 
sanctuaries. In the scene of the sacrifice they are por¬ 
trayed as smaller than Mithra, but not disproportionately ,so, 
and they are always dressed exactly like him. For the 
most part they take no part Jn the sacrifice^ but stand 
1 F. Cuinontt a i. 306. 
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motionless as statues, gazing into space or absorbed in the 
contemplation of the flame of their torch. Sometimes, 
however, the torch-bearer who stands behind the bull grips 
the animal’s tail below the bunch of ears of corn in which 
the tail terminates: the gesture seems to indicate that he 
is about to detach the bunch of cars from the tail.' Two 
pairs of statues of these torch-bearers are accompanied by 
inscriptions, from which we learn that the one who held 
up his torch was called Cautes, and that the one w'ho held 
down his torch was called Cautopates. Elsewhere the same 
names have been found on inscribed pairs of pedestals, 
though the statues which stood on the pedestals are lost. 
The addition of the words dens (“ god ”) to the names in some 
of the inscriptioiis proves that both Cautes and Cautopates 
were regarded as divine." 

The meaning and etymology of these two barbarous 
names are uncertain, attempts to derive them from the 
Persian appear to have hitherto failed;^ but from some of 
the inscriptions in which they occur it seems indubitable 
that both names are merely epithets of Mithra himself. 
One of these inscriptions reads, d{eo) i{iivicto) M{ithrae) 
Catitopati^ that is, “To the Unconquered god Mithra 
Cautopates", and a certain number of dedications ought to 
be read similarly.'* Another inscription runs, deo Miithrae) 
G^autopati) S{oli) i(nvicto\ that is, “To the god Mithra 
Cautopates, the Unconquered Sun **? Hence it would seem 
that in the great scene of the sacrifice of the bull, which 
occurs so often in Mithraic art, Mithra is represented thrice 
over. Now we are told by the Pseudo-Dionysius the 
Areopagite that the Magians celebrated a festival of the 
Triple Mithra; and this statement, which has been much 
discussed, is illustrated by the monuments in question, which 
represent Mithra in three distinct forms, namely, the central 
figure of Mithra slaying the bull, flanked by the two torch- 

^ F. Cumont, Textes et Afonummts, 4259, 9280. 
i. 203-205. * F. Ciiraont, Textex et hlomtmenti, 

* F. Cumont, Textex et Monuments^ i. 20S. 
i. 207, ii. p. 122, Inscription 165, YTextes et AUnununUy 

p. X42, Inscriptions 329, 330; H. i. 208, ii. 533: H. Dessau, 

Dessau, Insrriptiones Latitvu Selectae, Latineu Seieciae, No. 4256. 

Nos. 4250, 4252^ 4252'>, 4253s ® H. Dessau, Inscriptiones Lafitiae 

42S3t>, 4254, 4255.'’ 4256, 42581 Selectae, No. 4257* 
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bearers Cautes and Cautopates. Hence apparently vl^c are 
driven to conclude that the scnlptor meant tg portray a 
triune god or a single deity at three dififerent moments of his 
existence.^ 


This Mithraic trinity has nothing to correspond to it in O'autcs sicid 
the religion of Zoroaster, but it may well be of Babylonian 
origin^ Now according to Semitic astrology Mithra is fi 
solar god; hence the two torch-bcarers must also be the 
Sun, but they must represent him under different aspects or 
at different moments of his course. Perhaps the two youths 
stand for the brightening or the fading glow of the morning 
or evening twilight, while the god stabbing the bull betw'een 
them may represent the splendour gf noon* Long ago the 
learned French antiquary Montfaucon interpreted the three 
figures of these reliefs as the rising sun, the mid-day sun, 
and the setting sun. This would explain why in many 
reliefs the figure of Cautes, who holds up his torch^ is 
accompanied by a cock, the herald of the dawn. So in 
Greek mythology the code was regarded as the herald of the 
Sun and was accounted sacred to him ; and Plutarch speaks 
of an image of Apollo holding a cock in his hand, which 
he naturally interprets as. a symbol of the dawn and 
sunrLse, Similarly in two Mithraic monuments the torch- 
bearer who holds up his torch in one hand supports a cock 
on the other. Hence we infer that this youth, named Cautes, 
was regarded as an emblem of the rising sun^ and we may 
suppose that in the daily liturgy Cautes was invoked at 
sunrise, the bull-slaying god at noon, and Cautopates at 
sunset.® 

A more recondite theory would explain the two toreh- Cautca naA 
bearers as symbols of the vernal and the autumnal sun 
respectively^ the one waxing and the other waning in as the 
power and splendour* In favour of this interpretation it is the 
pointed out that Cautes and Cautopates are sometimes 


1 F, CiictmtlC, AfsnitJTiM(l-f 

iy 20& . The of the Pscudo- 

Dionysiua (£/j'j^.vii,, Mi|;ne, i^irah^ia. 
Gratta^ vol. iiu p. loSs) is quoted by 
F. Cittnant, Y'exiAS it MajJiiitfiJitS, vo]. 
ii. p. 11, ffkrtiTit MAyoL Tid 
Tolf T-^cirXaffiou 

^ F, Cinisont, 7 X/ctcs 


i* 205 jy. A3 for tiic s^oetily of the 
oocl; and its dedkatian to the Sun in 
Greek tnytbology, SCO FausanEes, v. 25. 
9 ; Jjtmhlichtii, Di iJjjfa, 

MV til. X4j. For the iinage of Apolto 
with tlie coclr on his iiatld see Plularcls, 
FyGti{^e 12, 
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represented holding in their hands, the one the head of a 
bull, and the other a scorpion ; or a bull is seen browsing or 
resting beside Cautes, while a scorpion crawls at the feet of 
Cautopates. Now at a very remote date the Bull and the 
Scorpion were the signs of the zodiac which the sun 
occupied at the vernal and the autumnal equinoxes respect¬ 
ively, although in classical times, as a consequence of the 
precession of the equinoxes, the sun had long retrograded to 
the signs of the Ram and the Balance. It is tempting to 
conjecture that the traditional emblems of the constella¬ 
tions which once marked the beginning of spring and the 
beginning of autumn were transmitted from Chaldea to the 
west and preserved in the symbolism of the mysteries long 
after they had ceased to correspond with the facts of 
astronomy.* 

Signifl- Be that as it may, we may be fairly certain as to the 

t^'Torch-* significance of the two torch-bearers in Mithraic 

bearers, art. The one who lifts his torch is a personification either 
of the matutinal or of the vernal sun which mounts higher 
and higher in the sky and by its growing light and strength 
imparts fertility to the earth. The other who depresses 
his torch personifies the declining sun, whether the great 
luminary appears to haste at evening to his setting, or to 
sink day by day lower and lower in the autumnal and 
wintry sky." 

The great Far morc obscure and difficult to interpret is the scene 
sacrifice of the bull, which, as we have seen, occupies 
the Bull the central place in Mithraic art, as the sacrifice itself 
doubtless formed the supreme act in the Mithraic religion, 
nvonu- In the crypts, which constituted the Mithraic temples, a 
sculptured group representing Mithra in the act of slaying 
the bull was regularly placed at the far end, facing the 
entrance, in a position corresponding to that which is 
occupied by the altar in Christian churches. Not only so, 
but reduced copies of the group were placed, like cruci¬ 
fixes with Christians, in domestic oratories and no doubt 
in the private apartments of the faithful. The number 
of reproductions of it which have come down to us is 

* F. Cumont, Texies et Monummts, * F. Cumont, Textes et MomtmenU^ 
i. 210. .. i. 2II. 
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enormous, comparable to the number of crucifixes which 
would be found in the ruins of Europe by the hordes of 
infidel and iconoclastic invaders which may one day lay tlie 
whole fabric of western civilization in the dust. 

A possible clue to the meaning of the mysterious 
sacrifice is furnished by certain curious details of the sculp¬ 
tures which rep]-e.sent ib On almost all the monuments 
the tail of the dyings bull ends in a bunch of ears of corn, 
and on the most ancient of the Italian monuments thme ears 
of corn are distinctly represented issuing instead of blood 
from the wound in the bull's side.^ The inference seems 
inevitablc that the bull was supposed to contain in itself 
certain powers of vegetable fertElityj, which were liberated by 
its deatii. 

No%v according to the ancient Avestan system of 
cosn:iogiony the primeval ox, created by the Supreme God 
Ahura Mazda, contained in itself the seeds of all plants 
and of all animals except man ; it was slain by the evil 
demon Ah rim an, but in its death it gave birth to the whole 
vegetable and animal creation, always with the exception of 
the human species,, which was supposed to have had a 
different origin^ Thus in the Bjmd&hish^ asi micient Pahlavi 
work on cosmology, mythology, and legeEidary history, we 
read : “On the nature of the five classes of animals it says 
in revelation, that, when the primeval ox passed away, there 
where the marrow came out grain grew up of fifty and five 
species, and twelve species of medicinal plants grew ; as it 
says that out of the marrow h every separate creature, every 
single thing Avhose lodgment Is in the marrow, Fi'om the 
horns arose peas, from the nose the leek, from the blood the 
grape-vine from which they make wine—on this account 
wine abounds with blood—from the lungs the re e-like herbs, 
fi'om the middle of the heart thyme for keeping away stench, 
and every one of the others as revealed in the A vesta. The 
seed of the ox was carried up to the moon station ; there it 
was thoroughly purified, and produced the manifold species 
of animals. First, trvo oxen, one male and one female, and, 

^ F+ Ctimont, Ci rcLi;aLk[?.bl c monum cilL sli&w tQf; the etilfS 

i. 63., 175. of com insteiid of blood la now in tVie 

“ K. Ciimont, Texies tt Moimmenfs, Uritisll MllM^in. It was lormcrly in 
L iSd J^., ii. 32S, ivith fijf. Id. The Rome. 
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afterwards, one pair of every single species was let go into 
the earth."' Again, in another passage of the same treatise 
we read : “ As it (the primeval ox) passed away, owing to 
the vegetable principle proceeding from every limb of the ox, 
fifty and five species of grain and twelve species of medicinal 
plants grew forth from the earth, and their splendour and 
strength were the seminal energy of the ox. Delivered to the 
moon station, that seed was thoroughly purified by the light of 
the moon, fully prepared in every way, and produced life in 
a body. Thence arose two oxen, one male and one female ; 
and, afterwards, two hundred and eighty-two species of each 
kind became manifest upon the earth."’ 

The Hence it seems highly probable that the Mithraic sculp- 

s.^fiixof sacrifice of the bull represents the slaughter of 

ihe Inill , . , , , - , . 

on the tlie pnmeval ox, which in dying produced from the various 
n!onu^° parts of its body the whole vegetable and animal creation, 
mentj always with the exception of humankind.* We can now 
Mnt ti^* understand why, in the Mithraic group of the slaughter of 
slaughter the buH, the animal is always represented fallen with its head 
^imcvai right, never to tlic left. The reason is given in the 

««• Bundahish^ which tells us that ** when the primeval ox passed 
away it fell to the right hand Thus we may fairly con¬ 
clude that in the belief of the Mithraic devotees the slaughter 
of the primeval ox was a creative act to which plants and 
animals alike owed their origin. We can therefore under¬ 
stand why the priests should have transferred that beneficent, 
though painful, act from Ahriman, the evil spirit, to Mithra, 
the good and beneficent god. In this way Mithra apparently 
came to be deemed the creator and source of life, as indeed 
he is described in a passage of Porphyiy.® Thus the sad 

* Bnndahishy xiv. 1-3, in E. W. * Tins is the view of F. Cumont, 
West’s Paklavi Texts, Pari I, (Oxford, Textes el MonumetUs, I. iS6r{r,, wliose 
1880) pp. 4$ sq, [Sacred Books of the explanation of the sacrifice I have 
East, Tol.V.). Compare J. Darmesteter, adopted. 

Orsnaxd et Ahriman, pp. 144 sqq, ', ^ Bundahish, jv. i, in E. W. West’s 

A. V,Williams Jackson, “Die iranische Paklavi Texts, Part I. p. 20. 

Religion ”, in W. Geiger und E. Kuhn, ® Porphyry, De anlro nympharum, 
Crundriss dor irastischen Philologie, 24, itcoxeiTox W [scil. TtUOpas] railp^i 
ii. 669, 67 3 > F. Camont, Textes et 'A^oiirtfs, Cn koI & ravpos Ihfuiovfnykt 
Monuments, i. 186 rf. 6 illBpat ral yevlatut In 

* Bundahish, X. i~2', compare xxvii. this i)«ssage the words 6 JiilSpaf are 

2, in E. W. West's Paklavi Texts, perhaps an interpolation, as F. Cumont 
Part I. pp. 31 sq„ 99 sq' has seen [Textes et Monuments, vol. ii. 
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and solemn scene which always met the eyes of Mithraic 
worshipers in the apse at the far end of their temples com¬ 
memorated the consummation of the great sacrifice which in 
ages gone by had giv^ life and fertility to the world.' 

But perhaps the sight of the tragic group in the religious 
gloom of the vaulted temple awakened in the minds of the 
worshippers other thoughts xvhich moved them still more 
deeply.- For it is probable, we are told, that in the Mithraic 
religion the cosmogonic myths were correlated with the ideas 
entertained by the Magians as to the end of the world. In 
fact, the two sets of beliefs present a resemblance which is 
naturally explained by the identity of their origin, if we 
suppose that both narratives are variants of a single primitive 
theme. We know, both from Greek writers and the Mazdean 
scriptures, that the ancient Persians believed in a resurrection 
of the dead at the end of this present world. Thus the Greek 
historian Theopompus recorded that according to the Magians 
men would come .to life again and be immortal.® According 
to Aeneas of Gaza, in his treatise on the immortality of the 
soul, “Zoroaster predicts that a time will come in which 
there will be a resurrection of all the dead The state¬ 
ments of these Greek writers are amply confirmed by the 
sacred books of the ancient Persian religion, which explicitly 
teach the doctrine of the resurrection of the dead, good and 
bad alike, at the end of the present dispensation. They 
predict that in these last days there will arise a Redeemer 
or Saviour named Soshyans or Saoshyant, who will be the 
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p. 40 - If that is so, all that Porpliyry 
expressly affirms is that “the bull is 
also a creator and master of genera, 
tion”, with the implication that 
Mithra is a creator and master of life 
as well os the bull. But in that case 
the sentence is ungrammatical, for in¬ 
stead of the nominatives (6 raO/xn, 
we ought to hare genitives (tou ra^pov, 
xtX.). 

^ F. Cumont, Tex/gs et Monumenis, 
i. 187. 

* Here I again follow the suggestions 
®f Cumont {TtxUs et Monume/ttst i. 

187 sf.h 

5 Theopompus, cited by Diogenes 
Laertius, Pit. philosoph.^ Prooewutm, 


^ p. 3 i ed. Cobet. Diogenes adds that 
the same statement was made by 
Eudemus the Rhodian. 

Aeneas of Gaza, Pial, de iwmort. 
a/ttmae, ed. Iloissonade, 1S36, p. 77, 
'0 Si ZufndcTfnjs irpoXiyri ut (arvu wore 
XfiSrot <IS witrrut) iKxp&y dydffrafftt 

iffTfu’ olSty 6 ^iovofATTos {quoted by F. 
Cumont, Textes et Afommieiits, i. 1S7, 
note^). However, Herodotus (iii. 62) 
rejiorts the saying of a Persian noble¬ 
man which implies a complete scepticism 
as to the resurrection of the dead. But 
even if the saying is authentic, it docs 
not follow that the scepticism was 
universal among the Persians, though 
the speaker appears to assume that it 
was shared b^Cambyses. 
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agent of the rasurrcction.' He it is, we are told, “who 
makes the evil spirit impotcMit, and causes the resurrection 
and future existence”." In the task of bringing the dead to 
life the Kcdecincr will be assisted by fifteen men and fifteen 
damsels, and their labours will last for seven and fifty years. 
Now the way in which they will bring about the resurrection is 
this. They will slay an ox called Hadhayos, and from the fat 
of that ox and the sacred white horn or htioma (the equivalent 
of the Sanscrit soma) they will prepare an ambrosia (JMi), and 
they will give it to all men, and all men will drink of it and 
become immortal for ever and ever. Then will all men stand 
up, the righteous and the wicked alike. Every human creature 
will arise, each on the .spot where he died. The souls of the 
dead will resume their former bodies and they will gather in 
one place, and they will know tho.se whom they knew formerly 
in life. They will say, “ This is my father, and this is 
mother, and this is my brother, and this is my wife, and 
these arc some other of my nearest relations”. They will 
come together with the greatest affection, father and son and 
brother and friend, and they will ask one another, saying, 
“ Where hast thou been these many years ? and what was 
the judgment upon thy soul? hast thou been righteous or 
wicked ? ” And all will join with one voice and praise aloud 
the Lord God Almighty (Ahura Mazda) and the archangels. 
There in that assembly, which no man can number, all men 
will stand together, and every man will see his own good 
deeds and his own evil deeds, and in that assembly a wicked 
man will be as plain to see as a white sheep among black. 
In that day the wicked man who was a friend of a righteous 
man will make his rno.-in, saying, “ Why, when he was in the 
world, did he not make me acquainted with the good deeds 
which he practised himself?” Afterwards they will separate 
the righteous from the wicked, and the righteous will be 
carried up to heaven, but the wicked will be cast down into 

* F. Cumont, Ttxtcs et AIonume»tty irattisthett rhihlogiCy'0.(Ai^sq.y(>%^sq. 
i. 187 tq. On the doctrine of ihc The principal passage on the subject 
Redeeinec and the resurrection from in the sacred books is liundahttk, xxx. 
the dead in the Mozdean religion, sec (E. W. West, Paklavi 7 V.r/j, Part I. 
Fr. Spiegel, Et-Anisclu Alttrthumj- pp. 120-130). 
kundt, ii. 158 sqq .} A. V. William* 

Jackson, “ Die iranische Religion ”, in * Jiunitahhk, xi. 6 (E. W, West, 
W. Geiger und E. l^n\in,'Grundriss der PaJilavi TexiSy Part I. p. 33), 
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hell. For at the bidding of the Lord God Almighty (Ahura 
Mazda), the Redeemer and his assistants will give to every 
man the reward and recompense of his deeds.' 

Hence it would seem that .Mithra succeeded to the place Mithra 
which in the old Persian religion had been occupied by Soshyans 
or Saoshyant, the Redeemer or Saviour. Thus in the belief and the 
of his worshippers “the sacrifice of the divine bull was 
truth the great event in the liistory of the world, the event ^ 
which stands alike at the beginning of the ages and at the 
consummation of time, tlie event which is the source at once 
of the earthly life and of the life eternal. We can there¬ 
fore understand why among all the sacred imagery of 
the mysteries the place of honour was reserved for the 
representation of this supreme sacrifice, and why always and 
everywhere it was exposed in the apse of the temples to the 
adoration of the worshippers."* On the minds of worshippers, 
seated in the religious gloom of the subterranean temple, 
the mournful scene of the slaughter of the bull, dimly 
discerned at the far end of the sanctuary, was doubtless 
well fitted to impress solemn thoughts, not only of the 
great sacrifice which in days long gone by had been the 
source of life on earth, but also of that other great sacrifice, 
still to come, on which depended all their hopes of a blissful 
immortality. 

A rite which presents a superficial resemblance to the The tauro- 
sacrifice of the bull in the Mithraic religion was the ceremony 
known as a tatirobolium. This strange sacrament consisted buil'sbiood 
essentially in a baptism or bath of bull's blood, which was wwhhig 
believed to wash away sin, and from which the devotee was 
supposed to emerge born again to eternal life. Crowned rebirth to 
with gold and wreathed with fillets, the candidate for the new ****''’*‘* 
birth descended into a pit, the mouth of v/hich was covered 
with a wooden grating. A bull, adorned with garlands of 
flowers, its forehead plastered with gold leaf, was then driven 
on to the grating and there slaughtered with a sacred spear. 

Its hot reeking blood poured through the grating on the 
worshipper in the pit, who received it with devout eagerness 

1 Butidahuk, XXX. 1-27 (E. W. F. Cumont, Textu et Mon»»ien/i, 

West, Ptih/avi TextSy Part I. pp. i. 187 

]20>i27}. Compare Fr. Spiegel, * F. Cumont, Textts et JlfouuftientSy 
ErAnitcke AlUrthumsknnde,\\,\(tOtg.', i. 18S. ' 
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on every part of his person and garments, till at last he 
emerged gory from head to foot, and received tlie homage, 
nay, the adoration, of his fellows as one who had been born 
again to eternal life and had washed away his sins in the 
blood of the bull.^ It does not appear that this baptism of 
blood ever formed part of the regular Mithraic ritual. The 
The rite many inscriptions which mention it, with the exception of 
»«8^nj>part w^ich appears to be forged, explicitly refer the rite to the 
i^uiar worship of the Great Mother and Attis.- Yet worshippers 

^lltliriHC ^ ^iT* L. 1 1 * ^ 

worebip, 01 Mithra are known to have sometimes submitted to the 
^ oTten possess the dedication of an altar to 

observed the Mother of the Gods and Attis by a certain Sextilius 
Aedesius, who describes himself as Father of 
Fathers in the religion of the Unconquered Sun-god Mithra, 
and at the same time claims to have been “ born again to 
eternal life by the sacrifice of a bull and a ram V But the 
Father of Fathers ranked as the highest dignitary, a sort of 
little pope, in the Mithraic hierarchy ; ^ accordingly we can 
hardly doubt that the example set by so exalted a prelate 
was often followed by the inferior clergy. In fact, we 
hear of another Father of Fathers who boasted, with honest 


^ I’rudentius, Peristepkan, x loo^* 
1050. Compare Firmicus Maternus, 
De errore profoiiantni rciifpone, xxvii. 
8 , ''NemiHem apat itiola profusus 
san^tis tnunit, t( ne criur peemitim 
misens komhus out decipiat aut perdai, 
poltuit sauj^nis ide, tton redimit, et per 
varios casus homma pnmit in mortem: 
mistri simt qui pro/usione sacrilegi 
sanguinis cruentanlnr, TauriMium 
quid rW crioholium scchrata te san¬ 
guinis lain perfundit? Laventer ilaque 
sordes istae quae adligis,” Tlie pious 
apologist naturally seizes the opportunity 
to exhort his readers to wash in the 
blood of the lamb {aptus dei), which 
he assures them is a great d^ more 
efficacious than bull’s blood for the 
purging of sin. 

* H. Dessau, Inseripiiones La/inae 
SeUetae, Nos.4118-4159 (vol. ii. Part I. 
pp. 140-147). For the forged dedi¬ 
cation, which professes to record the 
dedication of a taurobolisun to the 
great god Mithra”, by ajnan who had 
been bom again to elernaMife by secret 


wnshingx arcanis perfnsionibns in 
adentutn nnatus")^ sec F. Cumont, 
Textes et MonnmentSy vol. ii. p. 179, 
Inscription No. 584. I follow F. Cumont 
and J. Toulain in thinking that the 
tmu-oMium fonned no part of the 
Mithraic ritual. See F. Cumont, Textes 
et Monuments, i. 334 sq, ; J. Toutain, 
LesCtdtespatens dents PEmpireRomain, 
Premiere Partie, ii. p. 138. I have 
described the tauroMium elsewhere. 
See I'ke Golden Bough, Part IV., 
Adonis, Attis, Osiris, i. 274 sqq., with 
the references. 

® F. Cumont, Textes et Monuments, 
vol. ii. p. 96, Inscription No. 17 ; II. 
Dessau, Inseriptiones Lafinae Selectae, 
No. 4IS2> ** tanrodolio criobelioq. in 
aetensum renatns”, 

* F. Cumont, Textes d Monuments, 
i. 317 Jy., vol. ii. pp. 93-96, 98, liS, 
163, Inscriptions Nos. 7, 8, 9, 10, ii, 
^ 2 , IS, 17. 18, 26, 27, 141, 494; II. 
Dessau, Inseriptiones Latinos Selectae, 
Nos. 4213, 4254, 9279. 
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pride, that not only he himself but his wife also, with 
whom he lived for forty years, had been washed in the 
blood of the bull.^ Another high dignitary of the Mithraic 
church was the Father of the Sacred Rites, though 
presumably he ranked below the supreme pontiff, the 
Father of Fathers." Two of these Fathers of Sacred Rites 


similarly bragged of having been regenerated by the appli¬ 
cation of bull’s blood.* Again, one of the inferior clergy, 
a simple Father and Sacred Herald of the Unconquered 
Sun-god Mithra, records that he too had partaken of the 
sacrament of the bull. This last prelate would seem to 
have mixed up his religions in a very liberal spirit, for, 
apart from the preferments which he held in the Mithmic 
communion, he informs us that he was priest of Isis, 
hierophant of Hecate, and arch-cowkcepcr of the god 
Liber, who apparently laid himself out for cattle-breeding. 
And far from being ashamed of having been drenched with 
the blood of the slaughtered bull, this reverend pluralist 
prayed that he might live to repeat the performance 
twenty years later ; * for though in theory the blood was 
supposed to regenerate the votary for ever, it seems that in 
practice its saving efficacy could ndt safely be trusted to 
last longer than twenty years at the most, after which the 
sacrament had to be repeated.* Thus we may conclude that 
the worshippers of Mithra were often glad to practise a 
barbarous rite which, though it formed no part of their 
own religious service, yet served to remind them of that 
supreme sacrifice to which they attached the deepest im7 
portance as being nothing less than the great central fact 
in the history of tlic world 

The striking similarities which may be traced in certain The 
points between Mithraism and Christianity were clearly 


^ F. CumoiU, Textes et MonuMcntSy 
vol. ii. p. 95, Inscription No. 15, 
** tai^roboHatus, pater patrum , . . 
tanroioHata 

* F. Cumont, Textes et Mminmeuts, 
i. 3 * 7 . 

* F. Cumont, Textes et Monuments^ 
PP. 95 > 9 ^* Inscriptions No. 14 

tauroboliato . . . patri sacrornut"), 
No. 23 pater saerm^WH dei hwicti 
MUhraCy taurebolio eriobotiague per- 


i t. v » . nr < similarities 

* F, Cumont, Textes et Menumettis, 

vol. ii. pp. 96 sq.. Inscription No. Mithraism 
20 ; H. Dessau, Jnseriptiones Laiinae 
Selettae, No. 4153. Chris- 

* Compnre H. Dessau, Inseriptiortes lianity. 
Laiinae Seleetae, No. 4154, ^^iteixUo, 
viffinti annis exp/etis tanrebcUi wi ”, 
where, os Dessau notes, fauroholii sui 

may tie a .stonemason's mistake for 
taurobolio suTt. 
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Tcrtulliaii 
on th/(^ 
Soldier’s 
Crown. 


perceived by the Christian Fathers ; iiulccd we are indebted 
to their writinj's for our knowledge of some of the 
parallci.s which otherwise might have been forgotten. In 
accordance with their general theory of the world, they 
explained the resemblances as wiles of the rlevil, who sought 
to beguile poor souls by a .spurious imitation of the true faith. 
Thus Justin Martyr tells us that in the mysteries of Mitlira 
the evil spirits mimicked the eucharist by .setting before the 
initiates a loaf of bread and a cup of water with certain 
form.s of wonls.^ Uut the Father who apjK'ars to have 
pos.scsscd the most intimate knowledge of Satan and the 
greatest skill in unmasking him under all his disguises, was 
Tertullian, and to his ruthlc.ss expo.sure of the great Enemy 
of Mankind we are indebted for certain p.'irticulars which, 
but for hi.s .scathing denunciation, might long have been 
consigned to the peaceful limbo of oblivion. Thus in his 
essay on T/te SoUieAs Crown he reveals .some points in the 
curious ritual ob.servcd when a Mithraic votary was promoted 
to the rank of soldier in the .«acred hierarchy, for Mithraism 
had its Salvation Army. The ceremony took place in 
one of the crypts which formed the regular Mithraic 
temples. There a crown was offered to the candidate on 
the point of a .sword, and a pretence was made of placing 
it on his head ; but he was instructed to wave it aside 
and to say that his crown was Mithra. Thus was his 
constancy put to the proof, and he was counted a true 
soldier of Mithra if he cast down the crown and .said that his 
crown was his god.“ This, according to I'crtullian, was a 
diabolic counterfeit of the conduct of a true Christian who 
should learn to despise tlic glories of this frail fleeting world 
in the prospect of a better world that will last for ever. 
^ What hast thou to do," asks the Father in a glow of 
religious emotion, " what hast thou to do with flowers that 
fade? ITiou hast a flower from the rod of Jesse, a flower 
on which hath rested the whole grace of the Holy Spirit, a 
flower incorruptible, unfading, eternal." He reminds the 
Christian soldier of the Spirit’s promise: “ Be thou faithful 

* Justin Martyr, (vol. i. * Tertullian, De cotwia mUitiSi 15 

p. 268 ed. Otto); F. Cumont, Texles (Migtie, Pdit^logia ii. loi ry.); 

et MonumeniSt vol. ii. p.^20. K, Cumont, Textes et Monuments^ 

^ it. 50. 
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unto death and I will give thee a crown of life ”;' and he 
recalls the boast of the great Apostle of the Gentiles uttered 
when the time of his departure was at hand : ** 1 have fought 
a good fight, I have finished my course, I have kept the 
faith: henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of right¬ 
eousness which the Lord, the righteous judge, shall give me 
at that day: and not to me only, but unto all them also 
that love his appearing.”* 

Further, we learn from Tertullian that among the Tiic 
Mithraic rites there was a species of baptism at which 
mission of sins was promised to the initiate at the baptismal baptism 
font. This also, according to Tertullian, was a device 
Satan, whose cue it is to invert the truth by aping the holy 
sacraments in the mysteries of idols.* In further proof of 
the craft and subtlety of the devil Tertullian adds: “ And 
if 1 remember aright, Mithra marks his soldiers on their 
foreheads : he celebrates the offering of bread : he enacts 
a parody of the resurrection ; and he redeems the crown at 
the point of the sword. Nay more, he enacts that his high 
priest shall marry but once, and he has his virgins and 
celibates.” Here *‘ the offering of bread ” obviously refers 
to the same sacrament of bread and water which Justin 
Martyr stigmatizes as a diabolic imitation of the eucharist. 

The virgins and celibates of Mithra appear to have antici¬ 
pated the nuns and monks of Christianity. It is not so 
certain what “the parody of the resurrection” alludes to. The 
But from the words which Lampridius uses in describing 
the profanation of the mysteries by Com modus, it seems resurrec- 
clearly to follow that the death of a man by violence was 
dramatically represented in the mysteries. For the historian 
says that Commodus “ polluted the Mithraic rites with a real 
homicide, whereas the custom in them is only to say or to 
pretend something that creates an appearance of fright”.* 


^ Revelation ii. 10. 

* 2 Timothy iv. 7-8. The two texts 
are briefly referred to by Tertullian 
{IjC.) in the words : **Es/o el tn fidelis 
ad mortem: tkcerla ei tu bonum ago/tem, 
cujiu auvmtfu et Apostolus I'epositam 
sibi merito confidil 

* Tertullian, De praeieriptiouibus 
tuiversus hetentitos^ 40 (Migne, Patro- 


login Latina, ii. 54 ry.) ; F. Cumont, 
Textes et Monuments, vol. ii, p. 51. 

* Tertullian, De praeseriptionibus 
adoersus haereticos, 40. 

6 Lampridius, Commodus, ix. 6, 

Sacra Mithriaca kotnicidio vero pol- 
Mt, cum illic aliquid ad speciem 
timoris vel d^i vtlfingi soleat 
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Again, Zacharias the Scholiast, in a life of the Patriarch 
Sevcrus of Antioch, which must have been written about 
514 A.I)., asks, “Why in the mysteries of the Sun do the 
pretended gods reveal themselves to the initiates only at 
the moment when the priest produces a sword stained with 
the blood of a man who has died by violcnec ? It is because 
they only consent to impart their revelations when they see 
a man put violently to death by their machinations.” ^ The 
mysteries of the Sun here referred to arc probably those of 
Mithra, but the writer appears to be mistaken in supposing 
that human sacrifices ever formed part of the Mithraic 
ritual." All that we can safely infer from his testimony, 
confirmed by that of Lampridiu.s, is that one of the scenes 
acted in the mysteries was the pretended killing of a man, 
and that a bloody sword was produced in proof that the 
slaughter had actually been perpetrated. We may con¬ 
jecture that the supposed dead man was afterwards brought 
to life, and that this was the parody of the resurrection 
which Tcrtullian denounced as a device of the devil. 

Thedateof If thc Mithraic mysteries were indeed a Satanic copy of 
NaiMty ^ divine original, we are driven to conclude that Christianity 
shifted by took a leaf out of the devil’s book when it fixed thc birth of 
the Saviour on thc twenty-fifth of December; for there can 
jAnwiry6th bc 110 doubt that the day in question was celebrated as the 
(^1^1- birthday of the Sun by thc heathen before the Church, by 
mna)u> an afterthought, arbitrarily transferred the Nativity of its 
asihT^T Pounder from the sixth of January to the twenty-fifth of 
old pagnn December.* From the calendar of Philocalus, which was 
the Birth of drawn up at Rome about 354 A.D., we learn that the twenty- 
theStin. of December was celebrated as the birthday of the 

Unconquered Sun by games in the circus.^ These games 


^ F. Cumont, Texies et Monumentt, 
i* quoting and translating a pass¬ 
age of a Syriac version of the I.ifc of 
the Patriarch Severus of Anthich liy 
Zacharias the Scholiast, /?eu Leben des 
Sevents ven Antiotkieu^ published by 
Spanuth, Gbttingen, 1893. 

* F, Cumont, Textes et Afomimentt, 
i. 69 sy., 322. 

* F. Cumont, Pextet et AfortuvutUt, 

». 32s .339. 342, 3SS J?. ; Th. 

Mommsen, in CorpHt Ttucriptienum 


iMitnaruutf 1.2 Pars prior(BerUn, 1893), 
pp. 338 sq ,; H. Usenet, Das IVtik- 
nackt^est\ Fapittl i.-m. (Bonn, 1911) 
pp. 348 /yy.; L. Duchesne, Origines du 
CuUe (Paris, 1920), pp. 271- 

279; The Golden Bough, Fart IV., 
Adonis, Attis, Osiris, i. 302-305. 

Corpus luscriptiomim Latinarum, 
i.* Pars prior, pp. 278, 338. Thc 
calendar of Philocalus is assigned to the 
year 354 A.D. by Th. Mommsen {fip. cit. 
p.254) and Jil.\Jscnct[DasJVeiAnachtS'^ 
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are mentioned by the Emperor Julian, who tells us that 
they were performed with great magnificence in honour of the 
Unconquered Sun immediately after the end of the Saturnalia 
in December.* The motives which induced the ecclesiastical 
authorities to transfer the festival of Christmas from the 
sixth of January to the twenty-fifth of December are 
explained with great frankness by a Syrian scholiast on Bar 
Salibi. He says : “ The reason why the fathers transferred 
the celebration of the sixth of January to the twenty-fifth of 
December was this. It was a custom of the heathen to 
celebrate on the same twenty-fifth of December the birthday 
of the Sun, at which they kindled lights in token of festivity. 
In these solemnities and festivities the Christians also took 
part. Accordingly when the doctors of the Church perceived 
that the Christians had a leaning to this festival, they took 
counsel and resolved that the true Nativity should be 
solemnized on that.day and the festival of the Epiphany on 
the sixth of January. Accordingly, along with this custom, 
the practice has prevailed of kindling fires until the sixth.” * 
The custom of holding a festival of the Sun on the twenty- 
fifth of December persisted in Syria among the pagans down 
at least to the first half of the sixth century, for a Syriac 
writer of that period, Thomas of Edessa, in a treatise on the 
Nativity of Christ, informs us that at the winter solstice 
" the heathen, the worshippers of the elements, to this day 
everywhere celebrate annually a great festival, for the reason 
that then the sun begins to conquer and to extend his 
kingdom ”. But the pious writer adds that, though the 
power of the Sun waxes from that day, it will afterwards 
wane again ; whereas, ” Holy Church celebrates the festival 
of the Nativity of Christ, the Sun of Righteousness, who 
begins to conquer error and Satan, and will never wane”.® 


p. 348), but to 336 A.i>. by L. 
Duchesne Culfe ChH/ien^, 

p. 272). 

‘ Julian, Or. iv. p. 156 cd. Spanheim 
(vot. i. pp. 202 sff. ed. Hertlein). 

* C. A. Creclner, *‘De natalitiorum 
Christi origine*’, 2 LeUschriJt dU 
historischt Thechgu, iii. 2. (1833), 
p. 239, note ^; Th. Mommsen, Corpus 
luscripiionwH Laliuarum^ i.* rar$ 


prior, pp. 338 r/.; H. Usener, Das 
^Veihfuuktrfest^, pp. 349 sg. 

^ Fr. Cumont, ‘'La Celebration du 
‘Natalis Invicti’ cn Orient”, Revue de 
I'nistoire dcs Religions, Ixxxii. (1920) 
pp. 85 x^., quoting Thoinae Edesseni, 
Tractatus de Nativitate Domini nostri 
Jests Chrisli, -textum syriacum edidit, 
notis illustravit, latine reddidit, Simon 
Joseph Cart? Romae, 1898. 
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This opposition botwccn the natural Sun of the heathen and 
the metaphorical Sun of Righteousness of the Christians is a 
rhetorical commonplace of ecclesiastical writers, who make 
use of it particularly with reference to the Nativity.^ The 
pagan origin of Christmas is plainly hinted at, if not tacitly 
admitted, by St. Augustine in a .sermon wherein he exhorts 
his Chri.stian brethren not to solemnize that day like the 
heathen on account of the sun, but on account of Him wlio 
made the sun.* Similarly Leo the Great rebuked the 
pestilent belief of those who thought that Christmas was 
to be observed for the sake of the birth of the new sun, as it 
was called, and not for the sake of the Nativit}' of Christ.^ 
Wor.shipof The last stand for the woi-ship of the Sun in antiquity 
was made by the h'mperor Julian. In a rhapsody addressed 
to the orb of day the grave and i>hilo.sophic emj>eror 
profes.sc.s himself a follower of King Sun.^ He declares that 
the Sun is the common Father of all men, since he begat us 
and feeds us and gives us all good things ; * there is no 
single blessing in our lives which we do not receive from 
him, cither perfect from him alone, or at the hand of the 
other gods perfected by him.® And Julian concludes his 
enthusiastic panegyric with a prayer that the Sun, the King 
of the Universe, would be gracious to him, granting him, 
as a reward for his pious zeal, a virtuous life and more 
perfect wisdom, and in clue time an easy and peaceful 
departure from this life, that he might ascend to his God in 
heaven, there to dwell with him for cver.^ However the 
deity to whom he prayed may have granted him a virtuous 
life, he withheld from his worshipper the boon of an easy 
and peaceful end. It was in the press of battle that 
this last imperial votary of the Sun received his mortal 
wound and met a most painful death with the fortitude 
of a hero and the serenity of a saint.® With him the sun 
of pagan and imperial Rome set not ingloriously. 


^ Fr.Ciimont, Textet et A/onumettfs^ 
5 . 355 

* Augustine, Serm. cxc. l (Migne’s 
Pabvlopa Latina, xxxviii. 1007). 

* Leo the Great, Senn, xxii. (al. xxi.) 
6 (Migne's Pa/tvle^ia Lh/ina, liv. 198). 


* Julian, Or. iv. p. i30cd.Spanhcim. 
® Julian, Or, iv. pp. 131, 152 cd, 

Spanheim. 

® Julian, Or. iv.p. 153 cd. Spunheini. 
^ Julian, p. 158 cd.Spanheim. 

* Atninianus Marccllinus, xxv. 3. 



CHAPTER XIII 


THE WORSHIP OF THE SUN AMONG THE NON-ARYAN 
' PEOPLES OF ANTIQUITY 


§ I. The Worship of the Sun among the Ancient 
Babylonians and Assyrians 


In ancient Babylonia the Sun was worshipped from im- The 
memorial antiquity. The ideogram of the Sun, like that 
of the moon, in the Babylonian language is always preceded (Shamash) 
by a determinative which implies divinity,^ The Semitic 
name both of the Sun and of the Sun-god in Babylonia is 
Shamash; the Sumerian name is Utu or Babbar;* for even 
before the Semites settled in the country the Sun-god was 
worshipped by their predecessors the Sumerians. The two The two 
great seats of Sun-worship were Larsa in the south and 
Sippar in the north of Babylonia. The site of Larsa is now worship at 
marked by the mounds called Senkereh ; the site of Sippar, 
to the north of Babylon and to the south-w'est of Bagdad, is 
now occupied by the ruins of Abu Habba. In both cities 
the Sun-god was worshipped by the Sumerians, and in both 
his temple was called E-babbar or E-babbara, that is, “the 
House of the Sun In Babylonia the Sun-god Shamash 
is always masculine, but in south Arabia his namesake 


* P. Dhorme, La AWigion assyro- 
babylonietnu (Paris, 19lo}, p. Si. 

* Br. Meussner, Balylouicn u»d 
Asxyfrim (Heidellierg, 1920-1935), ii. 
19 tq. ; S. II. Langdon, in 7 'he Cam- 
hrid/ft Aloiltnt History^ i.® (Cambridge, 

1924) P. 397. 

5 il. Zimmeru, In p;. Schrader, Die 
KeUimrhriften und dat Alte Testament^ 
(Berlin, 1902), p. 367 ; P. Dhorme, 


La Religion assyro - babylonimne^ 
p. 85. Zimmem translates E>babbara 
as “ Ktissef Ham ”, “ White House 
Others translate the words as “ bouse 
of luslie” or “bright house”. Sec 
M. Jasirow, The Religion of Bafylenia 
and Assyria (Boston, U.S.A., 1898), 
p. 70 ; L. W. King, Babylonian Re¬ 
ligion and Myiholegy (London, 1899), 
p. 18 ; Br. Meissner, Bahyhnien und 
Assyrien, 11,^21 {*‘gldn:endes Hans'*). 
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Shams is feminine.* The great temple of the Sun-god at 
Sippar, with its tower rising in stages, occupied a terrace 
I 300 feet square on the eastern bank of the Euphrates, just 
south of the Royal Canal," 

Popularity There was no deity of the pantheon whose worship 
shipofthll enjoyed an equally continued popularity from the earliest 
Sua-Roii to the latest time both in Babylonia and Assyria, And 
Shamasij. period Shamash, Utu, or Babbar, 

retained the character of a solar god with scarcely any 
Inferiority modification.® Yet, singularly enough, he did not rank with 
to thecal greatest gods. He was not one of the supreme trinity, 
gotu of the which comprised Ann, the god of heaven, Bel, the god of 
[xinthcon, mankind, and Ea, the god of the abyss of 

water under the earth. He may be said to have formed 
part of an inferior trinity, which included himself, and Sin, 
the god of the moon, and Ramman or Adad, the god of 
the atmosphere.'* But even in this subordinate trinity the 
Sun-god Shamash was not the foremost. He was deemed 
Sh.im.Tsha a son of the Moon-god Sin. One of the early rulers of Ur 
Ml»n^gmi Sun-god the offspring of Nannar, which is one of 

Sin. the names of the Moon-god; and Nabonidus, the last native 
king of Babylonia, assigns to him the same father, so that 
from first to last the Sun-god ranked below the Moon-god 
in dignity. His inferiority was marked in other ways. In 
the list of gods drawn up by Babylonian and Assyrian 
kings and preserved for us in inscriptions, the Sun-god is 
always mentioned after the Moon-god; and the number 
assigned to him is only tw'enty, whereas the number of his 
father the Moon-god is thirty. Indeed, his very name is said 
to signify “attendant”, or “servitor”. This subordination of 
Sun-worship to Moon-worship is an interesting peculiarity of 
early Babylonian religion, in which, if we may say so, the 
sun seems to have been always eclipsed by the lesser 
luminary. However, at a later period, when the system 
of mythology was more fully developed, the solar deity 
to some extent emerged from the cloud, or rather from 
the shadow of the moon, which had so long obscured 

' II. Zimmern, I.c, ; E. Meyer, ® M. Jastrow, TAe 6 f 

Gtschithu cUt AUei-tumi *, i. 2, p. 376. Babylonia amt Assyria, p. 6S. 

* S. H. Langdon, in Tkt CambrU^ ■* L. W. King, Babylonian Religion 
Aneient History, i,* 395.<' and Mythology, pp. 14, 17. 
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his radiance,^ Agumkakrime, one of the Cassite kings of 
Babylonia, in the second millennium before our era, even 
speaks of Shamash as the Lord of Heaven and Earth ”; * 
and in an Assyrian inscription Shamash is repeatedly 
described as “ chief of the gods Nevertheless, the 
Sun-god never played an important part in mythology/ 

With him was associated,. especially at Sippar, his wife 
Aya, Aia, Ai, or Aa, whose name appears to mean “ bride as, ihe wife 
She is often coupled with him in incantations, but seldom 
appears in historical texts/ In Sumerian she is also called 
Shenirda/ The Sun - god was blessed .with a numerous 
progeny, including a son Kettu, whose name signifies 
Justice; another son, Mesharu, whose name means Right; 
another son, Sumuqan, the God of Meadows; a daughter, 
the Goddess of Dreams; and several other deities who 
presided over cattle and fields/ 

Originally the Sun-god made his way painfully acrossThechanot 
the sky on foot, but in later times, with the progress ofgoj’*®“”* 
civilization, a chariot was considerately placed at his disposal 
with a charioteer named Bunene to drive him ; the car was 
drawn by two fiery steeds or mules/ Thus the god was 
enabled to accomplish the long journey in tolerable comfort. 

The Sun-god was represented as an old man with a long Represen- 
beard, and often with sunbeams radiating from his shoulders. sun-* 
Sometimes he is seen sitting on a throne; in Assyrian art god ia art. 


* M. Jastrow, TAe Religion of 
Babylonia and Assyria, pp. 68 sq. ; 
L. W. King, Babylonian Religion and 
Mythology, pp. sq,\ H, Zimmem, 
in E. ^hnuler, Die KeiUnschriften 
und das Alte Testament \ p. 368; Br. 
Meissner, Bahylonien und Assyrien, 
ii. 19 sq, 

* R. F. Harper, Assyrian and 
Babylonian Literature, “ Inscription 
of Agumkakrime ”, p. 6. 

* R. Campbell Thompson, Semitic 
Magic (London, 1908), p. 26. 

* Br. Meissner, Bahylonien und 
Assyrien, ii. 21. 

* H. Zimmem, in E. Schrader, Die 
Keilinsckrifien und das Alte Testa¬ 
ment*, p. 368 ; Br. Meissner, Baby- 
lonien und Assyrien, ii. 21 ; L. W. 
King, Babylonian Religion and Mytho- 
logy, p. 23 ; hf, Jastrow, The Religion 


of Babylonia and Assyria, pp. 74 sq .; 
R. F. Harper, Assyriats and Balylonian 
Literature, p. 402. Jastrow shortens 
the name of the goddess to A. 

® Br. Meissner, Bahylonien und 
Assyrien, ii. 21. 

^ Br. Meissner, Bahylonien und 
Assyrien, ii. 21 ; II. Zimmem, in 
E. Schrader, Die Keilinschriften und 
das Alte I'estament*, p. 368; P. 
Dhonne, La Religion assyro - baby- 
lonienne, p. 84. 

® Br. Meissner, Bahylonien und 
Assyrien, ii. 20; L. W. King, Baby¬ 
lonian Religion and Mythology, p. 32 ; 
P. Dliorme, Ijs Religion assyro- 
babylonienne, pp. 8r sq., 84 sq. ; 
H. Zimmem, in E. Schrader’s Die 
Keilinsckrifien und das Alte Testa¬ 
ment*, p. 36“^. 
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he i.s occasionally rcprc.sentctl standing on a horse. In 
Babylonia his special emblem is a round disk with a 
four-pointed star within it and beams or flames flickering 
between the points of the .star. On As.syrian monuments 
the disk is fitted with long wings, so that it presents a 
striking resemblance to the winged disk of the Sun in 
Egyptian art.* 

In the solid dome of heaven there were thought to be 
two gates, one in the east and the other in the west, for the 
use of Shamash, the Sun-god, in his daily pa.ssagc across the 
world. Coming from behind the dome of heaven, he passed 
through the ca.stcrn gate, and stepping out upon the 
Mountain of the Sunrise at the edge of the world, he began 
his journey across the sky. In the evening he came to the 
Mountain of the Sunset, and, stepping upon it, he passed 
through the western gate of heaven and disappeared from 
the sight of men. On a cylinder-seal he is represented 
standing in the eastern gate of heaven with one foot planted 
on the Mountain of the Sunrise.' 

In the following hymn addressed to the Rising Sun, the 
god is described entering the world through the eastern gate 
of heaven: 

“ 0 S/tatnas/i^ on the foundation of hamcn thou hast fiamed forth. 

Thou hast unbarred the bn\t;ht hetn'ens, 

Thou hast opened the portals of the sky. 

O Shamash., thou hast raised thy head over the land. 

O Shamash, thou hast cervemi the lands ivith the brightness of 

heaven. ” * 

Another hymn addressed to the Setting Sun contains a 
reference to the return of the god into the interior of heaven: 

“ 0 Shamash, when thou enterest into the midst of hemten, 

The gate bolt of the bright heavens shall give thee greeting. 

The doors of heaven shall bless thee. 

The righteousness of thy beloved sen>nnt shall direct thee. 

Thy sovereignty shall be glorious in E-btthbnra, the scat of thy po^ver. 
And At, thy beloved wife, shall come joyfully isito thy presence, 

And she shall give rest unto thy heart. 

* Br. Meusner, Pabylonien und * L. W. King, Bahyhnian Religion 
Assyrien, ii. 21 ; P. Dhormc, La and Mythology, pp. 31 sq. 

Riligion anyro - bcdylonienne, pp. ® L. W, King, Babylonian Religion 
it sf. ' '' and Mytkohg)*, p. 32. 
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A fciist for thy ^uihetui shall he spread for thee. 

O valiant hero, Shamash, mankind shall glorify thee. 

0 lord of E-habbam, the course of thy path shall be straight. 

Coforzuard on the road which is a sure foundation for thee. 

O Shamash, thou art the judge of the world, thou directest the decisions 
thereof.** ^ 

Every evening, when Shamash entered the innermost 
part of heaven he was met by Ai, his wife, and he feasted 
and rested from his labours in tlie abode of the gods.* 

But Shamash was much more than a simple personifica- Univewai 
tion of the physical .sun. On account of the conspicuous 
place which he occupies in the sky he attracted universal Shtimasli. 
attention and received universal homage. “ Mankind, all the 
people together, pay heed to him.” Even “ the beasts, the 
four-footed creatures, look upon his great light”. All the 
sorts of men who engage in perilous undertakings by land or 
sea—the messenger, the mariner, the hunter, the merchant 
and his henchman, he who carries the weight-stones—pray 
to him before they set out on their journeys.* Before an 
army marched to war, offerings were made to the Sun-god, 
and he was consulted as to the issue of the battle."* Before 
the king of Assyria appointed a man to a high office, he 
inquired of Shamash whether the man would be loyal to 
him or not* And Shamash was gracious to the sufferer. 

“ Him who is sick unto death he makes to live, and he Siiamash 
delivers the captive from his bonds.” The woman in *** 

travail he supported in her hour of need.* The following is 
a prayer addressed to the Sun-god on behalf of a woman in 
child-bed : ” O Shamash, lofty judge, father of the Black¬ 
headed ones, as for this woman the daughter of her god, 
may the knot that impedes her delivery be loosed in 
presence of the godhead! May this woman bring happily her 
offspring to the birth 1 May she bear ! May she remain in 
life, and may it be well with the child in her womb I May 

I L. W. King, Babylonian Religion pure Sir E. A. Wallis Budge, Baby^ 
and Mythology, p. 33. Ionian Life and History^ (London, 

* L. W. King, Babylonian Religion iQ^Sh PP* * 35 *I 37 » 
a/ui Mythology, p. 3^. * Br. Meissner, Baby lorn en und 

® Br, Meissner, Babylonien und Assyrien, i. loi. 

Assyrien, il, 20, 167 sq. j for the ® Br. Meissner, Babylonien und 

merchant’s prayer to the San-god, sec Assyrien, i. 133* 
ut i. 338; for the Sun-god tis the “ Br. Meissner, Babylonien und 

patron of hunters, sec id. L 224. Com* Assyrien, ii^20. 
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she walk in health before thy godhead! May she be 
happily delivered and honour thee.” ^ 

But in his capacity of the great luminary which lights 
up all the world, Shamash was conceived es[>ecially as the 
supreme judge, and hence as the fount of law and justice, the 
supporter of virtue and the avenger of vice and crime. In 
the epilogue to his code, the great king and law-giver 
liammurabi or Hammurapi speaks of Shamash as ” the great 
judge of heaven and earth”; and the monarch expressly 
acknowledges that it is from Shamash the Sun-god that 
he received his laws.^ Indeed, to put the solar inspiration 
of his code beyond a doubt, the monument on which the 
laws of Hammurabi are inscribed exhibits in sculpture the 
figure of the king standing in an attitude of adoration before 
the Sun-god, who is seated on his throne and is handing to 
Hammurabi a ring and staff in token of his divine commis¬ 
sion. The nature of the deity is plainly indicated by the three 
wavy sunbeams that emanate from each of his shoulders.® In 
an inscription of Gudea, an early king of Lagash, under whom 
that city seems to have attained its highest degree of material 
prosperity,^ it is said that the Sun-god “ tramples iniquity 
under his feet.”® Again, in an inscription of Ur-engur, 
king of Ur, we read that the king established the reign 
of justice “according to the just laws of the Sun-god.”® In 
legal as well as historical inscriptions Shamash is accorded 
the title of “ judge of heaven and earth He is even called 
“ the great judge of the gods ”, or “ tlic supreme judge of the 
Anunnakis”, that is to say, of all the terrestrial divinities. 
Hence he is, above all others, " Lord of Judgment ” {bH dinP), 
and from the most ancient times his temple at Babylon was 


* Br. Meissner, Babylonicn ttnd 
Assyrien^ i. 390, 

* H. Winckler, Du Cesetze Haul- 

murakis (Leipatig, 1903), pp. 40, 41; 
H. Grewraann, AltorietUalistht 7exU 
uitd (Tttbingen, 1909), i. 170 j 

P. Dhorme, La Religion assyro-baky- 
hnitnnt, p. 83. 

^ H. Gressmann, AltorientaKscke 
Ttxie nnd BiJder, ii. 58, Abb. 94. 

* L, W. King, Hiitory of Sumer 
and Akkad (London, 1916), p. 259. 
According to King {pp, cU, p. 64), 
Gudea acceded to the '^rone about 


2450 K.C. As to King Gudea, see S. H. 
Langdon, in ITu Cambridge Ancient 
History, L* 426 xyy. Twelve diorite 
statues of Gudea have been found, 
most of them decapitated. One of 
them is ]'>erhap 3 the finest specimen of 
Sumerian sculpture {ib. pp. 428, 429). 
In The Cambridge Ancient History, i.* 
670, the date assigned to Gudea is 
2600 U.C 

® P. Dhorme, La Religion assyro- 
babylonienru, p. 83. 

® P. Dhorme, La Religion assyro- 
babylonienne, p. 83. 
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called “ the House of the Judge of the World ” {E^di-kud- 
kalanid)} In his capacity of a righteous judge the Sun-god 
looks with a gracious eye upon the weak"; but “ the 
unjust judge thou wilt put in bonds ; him who takes bribes, 
who directs not the case aright, thou wilt punish. But as for 
him who takes not bribes and who pleads the cause of the 
weak, he is pleasing to the Sun-god, and the Sun-god will 
lengthen his life".* 

While this conception of the moral character of the Sun- The moral 
god as the patron of justice was early developed in Babylonia, 
it was fully accepted at a later date in Assyria, where indeed sun-god 
the ideas regarding Shamash reached a higher ethical level 
than those concerning any other deity. The national god Assyria. 
Ashur and the mighty goddess Ishtar are partial to Assyria, 
and uphold her rulers at any cost; but the favours of 
Shamash are bestowed upon the kings because of their 
righteousness, or, what comes to much the same thing, 
because of their claim to be righteous. To the thinking of 
Tiglath-pileser the First, great and ruthless conqueror as he 
was, the Sun-god Shamash was the judge of heaven and 
earth, who beheld the wickedness of tlie king’s enemies and 
shattered them on account of their guilt. When the king 
captured alive all the kings of the countries of Nairi and 
mercifully granted them their lives, it was in the presence of 
Shamash, his lord, that he undid their bonds and set them 
free. It was therefore as champion of the right that Tiglath- 
pileser claimed to have received the glorious sceptre at the 
hands of the Sun-god.* Especially in the days of Ashur- Promin. 
nasirbal and Shalmaneser the Second, in the ninth century 
before our era, the worship of the Sun received great worship 
prominence. These kings called themselves the Sun of the 
world.* Indeed, more than a thousand years before them of Assyria. 
King Hammurabi had dubbed himself the Sun-god of 
Babylon.® Shalmaneser bestows many complimentary epithets 

* P. Dhonne, l.c. Harper, AssyrUut and Babylonian 

* Bf. Meissner, Babylonien mid LiUralure, “Inscription of Tiglath- 
Assyritn, i. 148, ii. 20, 167; M. Pileser I.*', pp. 12, 19, 20. 

Jastiow, Die Religion Bakyhniens und « M. Jastrow, The Religion of Baby- 
Assyriens{G\^9^n, 1905-1912), i. 435 . ^onia and Assyria, p. 210. 

^ The Religion of Bediy- « Br. Meissner, Babylonien und 

Ionia and Assyria, pp. 209 sg, j R. F. Assyrien, i. ■^7. 
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on ShamjLsh, callinjj liiin the guide of everything, the 
messenger of the god.s, tlic hero, the judge t>f the world, who 
leads mankind aright, and the lord of law.’ But in placing 
themselves under the protection of the great judge, the kings 
of A.ssyria were not unmindful of another a.spect of the Sun- 
god's nature, his warlike character. Tiglath - pileser calls 
Shamash “the warrior”, and declares that the Sun-god 
guarded him when Ashur, hLs lord, .sent him forth on his 
career of conquest. The same title of “ the warrior ” is often 
given to Shamash in the religious literature." 

The character of the Sun-god as at once the righteous 
judge and the great warrior i.s expre.s.siy acknowledged by 
Nebuchadnezzar the Second, king of Babylon, in an inscrip¬ 
tion in which he rccord.s how he repaired E-babbara, the 
temple of Shamash at Sippar, which had fallen into decay 
and was little more than a heap of ruins when the pious 
monarch undertook to restore it. Nebuchadnezzar says: “For 
Shamash, the lord, the exalted judge of heaven and earth, the 
great warrior, the worthy hero, the lord who dictates righteous 
decisions, the great lord, my lord, his temple, E-babbara, 
which is in Sippar, I built with joy and rejoicing. O 
Shamash, great lord, when thou joyfully enterest E-babbara, 
thy shining temple, ever look with favour upon the costly 
undertaking of my hand! May my gracious deeds be 
established on thy lips! By thy sure command may I be 
sated with offspring. A long life and a firm throne do thou 
grant me! May my sway be long and extend forever! 
Adorn my kingdom forever with a righteous sceptre, with 
goodly rule, and with a staff of justice for tlie welfare of my 
people. Protect my people with strong weapons and with 
the onslaught of battle. Do thou, O Shamash, truly answer me 
in judgment and in dream I At thy noble command, which 
cannot be altered, may my weapons be drawn, may they 
wound, may they overthrow the weapons of the enemies I ” ® 

In virtue, apparently, of his character as the great soiwce 

* M. Jastrow, TXe AV//^w< Harper, Assyrian and Babylonian 

Ionia and Assyria, p. 210; F. R. LiUratnrt, “Inscription of Tiglath- 
Harper, Assyrian and Babylonian Ffleser I.”, p. 19. 

UUratnre, “Monolith Iiucriplion of 

Shalmaneser H.”, p. 33. ^ ji\ Harper, Assyrian and 

* M. JastrOw, Babylonian IJltraturc, pp. 156 sg.', 

Ionia and Assyria, p. 210; F, R. compare p. 154. 
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of light Shamash was reckoned, like Apollo in Greece, the shamash 
god of oracles and the patron of prophets and diviners. He o^efS^and 
is called the Lord of the Oracle. He was supposed to the patron 
inscribe the oracular signs on the inwards of the sheep, in 
order that the diviner, by reading the signs, might predict diviners, 
the future. But he also condescended to answer in person 
the questions of his worshippers.' The seers or diviners, 
whose profession was hereditary, being transmitted from 
father to son, traced their lineage to a certain fabulous 
Enmeduranki, king of Sippar, the favourite of the Sun-god, 
who lived before the great flood.’ Hence these diviners 
occupied the first place among the officials of the temple 
of the Sun-god at Sippar.’ But the oracular function was 
often shared by the Sun-god with the Thunder-god Adad 
(Ramman) ; inquiries were addressed to them in common ; 
together they ranked as “ Lords of Divination ” {bcli btri)^ 

A series of questions addressed to the oracular Sun-god Questions 
by kings of Assyria has been preserved in inscriptions. 

They date from tlie reigns of Esarhaddon and Ashurbanipal ‘he 
in the seventh century before our era. All deal with 
matters concerning the state and the royal family ; hence 
they are valuable historical documents. All begin with 
the same form of words : " O Shamash, great lord I As I 
ask thee, do thou in true mercy answer me.” Then follows 
the question, in which the priest, acting as mediator between 
god and man, asks whether certain political or warlike opera¬ 
tions will be carried out within a set time. Next follows 
a prayer that the Sun-god would not heed any imperfec- 
tion.s, impurities, or contaminations in the sacrificial lamb, or 
any shortcoming of the priest in dress, accent, or ceremonial 
purity. The first request is then repeated by the priest in 
a shorter form ; the animal victim is inspected, and in a final 
prayer the Sun-god is besought to send a favourable oracle.® 


^ Br. Meissner, Babyhuitn nnd 
Assyrien^ ii. 20 66, 242 ; P. 

Dborme, La Religion assyro-baiy- 
lonienne, p. 84. 

* Br. Meissner, Babyhnien und 
Assyrien^ ii. 53 sq.^ 66. 

* P. Dhorme, La Religion assyn- 
babylonutuu, p. 84; H. Zinnmern, in 


E. Schrader, Die Keilimchriften und 
das A he Testament^ ^ p. 368. 

< Br. Meissner, Babyhnien und 
AtsytUn^ ii. 242; P. Dhorme, Im 
R eligion assyro-babyloniensu, p. 84. 

® R. F. Harper, Assyrian and Baby¬ 
lonian IJleraltire, p. Ixi; M. Jastrow, 
The Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, 
P. 333. 
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The following may serve as a specimen of these 
questions put by the king to tlic oracular Sun-god. The 
speaker is King ICsarhaddon, who, being hard pressed by 
a certain Kashturiti at the head of a group of nations, 
including the Modes, asks for an oracle from Shamash as to 
the outcome of the threatened danger : 

“ O Shamash, great lord 1 As I ask thee, do thou in 
true mercy answer me. 

“ From this day, the third day of this month of lyar,* 
to the eleventh day of the month of Ab" of this year, a 
period of one hundred days and one hundred nights is tlie 
prescribed time for the priestly activity. 

“Will within this period, Kashtariti, together with his 
soldiery, will the army of the Gimirrites, the army of the 
Medes, will the army of the Manneans, or will any enemy 
whatsoever succeed in carrying out tlieir plan, whether by 
strategy or by main force, whether by the force of weapons 
of war and fight or by the axe, whether by a breach made 
with machines of vrar and battering rams or by hunger, 
whether by the power residing in the name of a god 

or goddess, whether in a friendly way or by friendly 

grace, or by any strategic device, will these aforementioned, 

as many as are required to take a city, actually capture 

the city Kishsassu, penetrate into the interior of that same 
city Kishsassu, will their hands lay hold of that same city 
Kishsassu, so that it falls into their power? Thy great 
divine power knows it. The capture of that same city 
Kishsassu, through any enemy whatsoever, within the 
specified period, is it definitely ordained by thy great 
and divine will, 0 Shamash? Will it actually come to 
paiss ? ” * 

Then having put his question, Esarhaddon proceeds to 
pray that no irregularity or omission in the ritual may vitiate 
the oracle. He says : 

“ Heed not wkat the chief offering of this day may he, whether good or 
baa; a stormy day on which it rains I 
Heed not that sotnetMng unclean may have produced uncleanness at the 
place of vision and rendered it unclean / 

^ The second month. Ionia and Assyria, p. 334; compare 

* The fifth month. R. F. Harper, Assyrian and Babylonian 

’ M. Jastrow, The Religion of Baby- Literature, pp. 425 Sf, 
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Heed not that the lamb of thy divinity^ which is looked upon for vision, 
be imperfect arid with blemish ! 

Heed not that he who touches the forepart of the lamb may have put o/i 
his garment for sacrifice as arshati (/) or have eaten, drunk, or rubbed 
himself upon something unclean / . . . 

Heed not that in the mouth of the son of the seer, thy servant, a ivord 
may have been passed over in haste / " ^ 

The priest who is consulting the oracle next proceeds to Omen* 
examine the victim before him, which is a lamb. A list of 
omens is introduced for the guidance of the officiating priest, stntc of the 
but not to be recited by him as part of the liturgy. He is 
instructed to observe whether “ at the nape on the left side ” 
there is a slit; whether “ at the bottom on the left side of 
the bladder” some peculiarity is found, or whether it is 
normal; whether “ the nape to the right side ” is sunk and 
split, or whether the viscera are sound. The proportions, 
too, in the size of the various parts'of the body appear to 
have been deemed important; hence a large number of 
points are mentioned to which the priest is to give heed. 

From a consideration of all the peculiarities and signs 
manifested in the victim, he divines the disposition of the 
god, whether it is favourable or the reverse. Finally, the 
ceremony closes with another appeal to the deity, entreating 
him to answer the question addressed to him. The priest 
prays, saying: 

“ By virtue of this sacrificial lamb, arise and grant true 
mercy, favourable conditions of the parts of the animal, a 
declaration favourable and beneficial be ordained by thy 
great divinity. Grant that this may come to pass. To thy 
great divinity, O Shamash! great lord I may it be pleasing, 
and may an oracle be sent in answer.” * 

The foregoing is only one of a series of questions which Shumash 
Esarhaddon addressed to the Sun-god and which are pre- ^*^5^ 
served for us in inscriptions. Again and again he beseeches 
Shamash to reveal the issue of the campaigns in which he 
was engaged. Again and again does his foe Kashtariti 
figure in these appeals to the divinity, along with the Medes, 
the Gimirrites, and the rest of his enemies. We may conclude 

* R. F. Harper, Assyrian andBaiy- emd Assyria, pp. 335 jy. 

Ionian Literature, p. 426; compare * M.Jastrow, The Religion of Baby¬ 
'll. Jastrow, The Religion of Babylosiia Ionia and As^ria, pp. 337 sq. 
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tliat a rc';ular ritual for the procurin^^ of oracles and tlic 
observation of omens was established in Assyria, and that 
the oracular |»od above all others was Shamash the Sun-god.* 
iiiscrijj- It i.s probable that a similar ritual was observed in 

of Aj-um Babylonia long before the rise of Assyria; indeed we have 
kukriiuc positive evidence of iLs observance in the reign of the Cassite 
iioHidiw Agumkakrime or Agukakrime, about a thousand years 

before the time of Ksarhaddon. For in a long inscription 
Agumkakrime boasts how he brought back to Fabylon the 
image of Marduk which had been captured and carried away 
by enemies, and how in connexion with this enteiprisc he 
consulted Shamash by means of the lamb of a soothsayer.^ 
Long afterwards Nabonidu.s, the last king of liabylonia before 
the Persian conquest, tells us that when he w.os rebuilding 
the temple of the Moon-god Sin in Harran, he laid the 
foundation in a favourable month and on an auspicious day 
which had been revealed to him by Shamash.^ 

Hiaioiy of On thc history and ritual of the temples of Shamash in 
ofsimm^ Babylonia our information is veiy scanty. The first mention 
at I.nTs.a of the temple of tlie Sun-god at Larsa, in southern Babylonia, 
andsippar. occurs in inscriptions of the first dynasty of Ur, dating about 
2900 H.c^ Ur-Bau, king of Lagash, who is thought to 
have reigned somewhere about 2500 B.C, tells us that he 
built a temple to Shamash at Larsa, but this may only mean 
that he re.stored an ancient one which had fallen into disrepair.® 
A certain Enannatum, ” who was chief priest in the temple 
of the Moon-god at Ur, has left us an inscription upon clay 
cones, in which he records that he rebuilt the temple of the 
Sun-god at Larsa for thc preservation of his own life and 
that of Gungunu, the King of Ur”.* This Gungunu is 


* M. Jftstrow, The rclijjion of Bahy- 
lonia Olid Aisyria^ pp, 338 tqg. 

* R. F, ITarpcr, Assyrian and Baby¬ 
lonian Litemture, Inscription of 
Agumkakrime”, p. 3; cornp.'ire M. 
Ja-itrow, Tk« Riligion of Babylonia 
and Assyria, pp. 122, 15a sq.; Br. 
Meissner, Babylonitn. und Assyrien, ii. 
245. According to Meissner, Agum- 
kakriiue reigned about 1600 B.C. This 
king's name is spelled Agumkakrimi 
by Jastrow, Agumkakrime by Harper, 
and Agukakrime by Meissner. 

* R. F. Harper, Assyrian and Baby¬ 


lonian IJterature, “ Inscription of 
Nakonidus”, p. 164; Br. Meissner, 
Babylouien und As^rien, ii. 245. 

•* M. Jastrpw, Tbe Btli^'on of Baby¬ 
lonia and Assyria, p. 69. 

* M. Jastrow, l.f. As to Ur-Bau 
and his date, sec L. W. King, Sumer 
and Akkad, pp. 358 sq., 361. Accord¬ 
ing to Professor Langdon in The 
Cambridge Ancioni History (i.^ 373 )t 
Ur-Bau reigned about 2700 B.C. 

® L. W. King, Histoiy of Sumer 
and Akkad, pp. 310 sq. 
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believed to have reigned about 2200 B.c.^ The temple of 
Shamash at Sippar, in Northern Babylonia, was rebuilt by 
Naram-Sin, king of Akkad, who reigned about 2600 B.C.* 

The great Hammurabi, king of Babylonia, who reigned about 
2100 B.C.,* was strongly attached to the worship of the Sun- 
god Shamash, from whom, as we have seen, he professed to ' 
have received his laws. He enlarged E-babbar, the temple 
of Shamash at Sippar, the temple “ which is like the fabric 
of the sky "; he also fortified Larsa, and there restored the 
other E-babbar for Shamash, his helper.^ At a later time 
Kara-indash, one of the Cassitc dynasty, who reigned over 
Babylonia about 1450 B.C, again restored the temple of the 
Sun-god at Lai'sa.® 

Still later the temple of tlic Sun-god at Sippar wasTheiempie 
restored by King Nebuchadnezzar, but forty-five years later 
its walls had fallen in, as we learn from an inscription of restored 
Nabonidus, the last native king of Babylon, who restored the 
temple once more, perhaps for the last time. He recorded 
the restoration as follows : 

“ For Shamash, the judge of heaven and earth, E-babbara, 
his temple which is in Sippara, which Nebuchadrezzar, a 
former king, had rebuilt, after searching for its platform- 
foundation without finding it—that house he rebuilt, but in 
forty-five years its walls had fallen in. I became anxious 
and humble;-! was alarmed and much troubled. When I 
had brought out Shamash from within it and made him take 
residence in another house, I pulled that house down and 
made search for its old platform-foundation ; and I dug to a 
depth of eighteen cubits, and Shamash, the great lord of 


• L. W. King, IJislory of Sumer 
and Akkad, p. 362, Table III.; £. 
Meyer, GeschickU des Alterinms^, i. 
2. p. 502. The latter historian dates 
Gungunn a 1 >out 2000 n.c. According 
to 'J'ho Cambridge Ancient Uistoty 
(i.* 658), Gungnnum, King of Lansa, 
reignetl from 2264 to 223S n.c. 

^ L. W, King, History of Sumer 
astd Akkad, pp. 244, 361 ; E. Meyer, 
Geschichte tics Al/ertums*, i. 2. p. 479 * 

3 L. \V. King, Ilistoty of Baiy/on 
(London, 1915), pp. m, 320; T^e 
Cambridge Ancient History, i,* 659. 

* H. Winckler, Die Gesetse Ham- 


murabis^, pp. 8 sg, ; H. Gressmann, 
AltoriesUalisehe 7 'exte und Bilder, i. 
141 sg. In another inscription Ham¬ 
murabi dcscril>es more fully hia fortifica¬ 
tion of Sippar. See R. F. Haq>er, 
Assynan and Babylonian Literature, 
** Inscription from a cylinder of Ham- 
mtirabi”, p. 2 : “I raised the Ijatllc- 
meiits of the wall of Sippara, like a 
great mountain, with a swamp (moat) 
I surrounded it. I dug the canal of 
Sippara to Sipjxim, and sup]Xirled it 
with a wall of safety ”. 

^ M. Jastrow, Tkc Religion of Baby¬ 
lonia and A^ytia, p. 144. 
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K-babbara, the temple, the dwelling well-pleasing to him, 
permitted me to behold the platform-foundation of Naram- 
Sin, the son of Sargon, which during a period of thirty-two 
hundred years, no king among my predecessors had seen. 
In the month Tishrit, in a favourable month, on an auspicious 
day, revealed to me by Shamash and Ramman in a vision, 
with silver, gold, eostly and preeious stones, products of the 
forest, sweet-smelling cedars, amid joy and rejoicing, 1 raised 
its brick-work—not an inch inward or outward—upon the 
platform-foundation of Naram-Sin, the son of Sargon. I 
laid in rows five thousand large cedars for its roof; I set up 
in its doorways high doors of cedar, thresholds and hinges (?). 
I built H-babbara, with its temple tower E-ilu-an-azagga 
anew and I completed its construction. I took the hands of 
Shamash, my lord, and with joy and rejoicing I made him 
take up a residence therein well-pleasing to him. I found 
the inscription, written in the name of Naram-Sin, the son of 
Sargon, and I did not alter it. I anointed it with oil, offered 
sacrifices, placed it with my inscription, and restored it to its 
place. 

“ O Shamash, great lord of heaven and earth, light of the 
gods, his fathers, offspring of Sin and Ningal, when thou 
enterest E-babbara, thy beloved temple, when thou takest 
residence in thy eternal, shrine, look with joy upon me, 
Nabonidus—king of Babylon, the prince, thy supporter, who 
hath gladdened thy heart and built thy lofty dwelling-place— 
and ray gracious works! Give me favourable signs daily at 
the rising and setting of the sun in the heavens and on the 
earth! Receive my supplications and grant favour to my 
petitions I May I hoId*the legitimate sceptre and staff, which 
thou hast intrusted to me, forever and ever!" ^ 


’ R. F. Harper, Assyrian and Baby- 
lauian LiUfvtiut, “ Inscription of 
Nabonidus", pp. 166 sq. The state¬ 
ment in the inscription that three 
tliousand two hundred years elapsed 
between the time of Naratn-Sin and 
that of Nabonidus has sometimes been 
used as ft basis for rcconstractlng the 
early chronology of Babylonia. But 
it appears to be certainly erroneous 
and far in excess of the truth. To 
explain the error it has b«^ suggested 


that the scribe may hax*e reckoned as 
consecutive a numb^ of dynasties which 
were contemporaneous. See L, W. 
King, History of Sumor amt Akkad, 
pp. 60 sqq, j S. A. Cook, in The 
Cambridge Ancient History, i.* 155 
Sargon, father of Naram-Sin, was an 
ancient king of Akkad who reigned 
about 2650 D.c. His proper name was 
Shar-Gani-sharri. Sec L. W. King, 
History of Sumer and Akkad, pp. 216 
sqq., 361. This Sargon I. is not to be 
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The king’s prayer to the Sun-god was as vain as that 
which long afterwards the Emperor Julian addressed, in a 
fervour of devotion, to the same bright deity. For a few 
years more, and Babylon had fallen to the arms of Cyrus, 
and King Nabonidus was a captive. So little help, appar¬ 
ently, can the Sun-god give even to his royal and imperial 
worship|>ers. 

Of offerings made to the Sun-god by his votaries the Oflferingsto 
records appear to be few, Shar-Gani-sharri, king of Agade, ^hamash. 
better known as Sargon the First, dedicated to Shamash in . 
his temple at Sippar a famous inscribed mace-head, which 
is now in the British Museum.' Rimush, king of Kish, 
the son and successor of Sargon the First, added ten 
sheep for daily sacrifice to the ten which had previously 
been offered to the Siin-god at Sippar, thus bringing the 
number up to twenty sheep a day. He also doubled the 
other sacrifices, thus making a total of four oxen, six 
measures of corn, three measures of meal, and corresponding 
quantities of dates, oil, fat of swine, milk, and honey, besides 
the twenty sheep.^ Manishtusu, the successor of Rimush on 
the throne of Kish, after subjugating the rebel king of 
Anshan, led his captive into tlie presence of Shamash at 
Sippar, and lavishly enriched the temple of the Sun-god 
in gratitude for his victory.® His restoration of the temple 
and tlie worship of the Sun-god is recorded in a long 
inscription engraved in twelve columns on a large cruciform 
stone.* Gungunum, king of Larsa (about 2264—2238 B.C.) 
dedicated two copper palm-trees and a great copper statue 

confouDcled with Sargon II., the famous closely as to the dale of Sargon I. and 
Assyrian king and conqueror, who differ widely from Professor Langdon. 
captured Samaria in 722 B.C. See R. ^ Br. Meissner, BabylonUn uvd 
F. Harper, Assyrian and Babylouioit Assyrien^ ii. 85. As to Rimush, sec 
LiUraturt, pp. Ixxiii st/q, S. H. Langdon, in Tht Cambridge 

^ L. W. King, History of Snuur Auciint History, i.* 408 s,g. Accord- 
and Akkeui, pp. 218, 361. Mr. King ing to Br. Meissner (Babylonien uttd 
dates the reign of ^rgon I. about Assyrien, ii. 443), he reigned from 
2650 B.C. According to Profeasor 2581 to 2573 B.c. 

Langdon, Sargon I. founded the ^ L. W. King, History of Sumer 
empire of Ag.-idc about 2872 B.C. {Th* and Akkad, pp. 231, 360. 

Cambridge Ancient History, i.* 403). * The CambHdge Ancieitt Histoty, 

According to Br, Meissner, Sargon I. i.* 409. According to Br. Meissner 
reigned from 2637 to 2582 B.c. {Babylonien und Assyrien, ii. 443)* 
{Babylonum und Assyrien, ii. 443). hfanishtusu reigned from 2572 to 
Thus King and Meissner agree fairly 2558 B.c. 
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in the temple of the Sun-god.' Niir-Adad, king of Larsa 
(about 2197-2182 li.C.) offered a golden throne to Shamash, 
and invested the high-priest of the god with due authority.® 
Inscription From an inscription of Nabupaliddin, king of Babylon, 
pLwdin. reigned in the first half of tlic ninth century B.C., we 

learn that at some period the temple of Shamash at Sippar 
had been ruined in an invasion of a hostile people, the Sutu, 
that the image and insignia of the got! had disappeared, and 
had been vainly sought for by the king of Babylon; and 
that at a subsequent time, ?us a result of distress and 
famine, the regular sacrifices had been discontinued, and the 
drink offering had fallen into abeyance. The disappcaiancc 
of the image was interpreted as a sign of the displeasure of 
the god, who had fumed away his neck in anger. However, 
in the reign of King Nabupaliddin the deity relented and 
Recovery of showed his favour once more. “The relief of his image, cut 
clay, his statue and insignia were found on the other side 
of the Euphrates towards'the west; and Nabunadinshum, 
the priest of Sippar, the seer, of the seed of Ekurshumushabshi, 
the priest of Sippar, the seer, showed Nabupaliddin, the 
king, his lord, that relief of the image; and Nabupaliddin, 
the king of Babylon, who had commanded him and 
intrusted him to replace that image, saw that image, and his 
countenance was glad and his spirit exultant; he directed 
his attention to replace that image, and with the wisdom of 
Ea . . . with pure gold and brilliant lapis lazuli, he carefully 
prepared the image of Shamash, the great lord. He washed 
his mouth according to the purification rite of Ea and 
Marduk, in the presence of Shamash in Ekarsaginna, which 
is on the bank of the Euphrates, a’nd he (Shamash) took up 
his residence. He made offerings to his heart’s content, con¬ 
sisting of immense oxen and large sheep, and with honey, wine, 
Royal and grain in abundance he filled the granaries.” Further, 
ihcpiiMtof Nabupaliddin showed favour to Nabunadinshum, the 
the Sun- priest of the Sun-god at Sippar. He made him an allowance 
Si^m. food Rod drink, the ancient dues of Shamash; also he 
assigned to him a garden, which a former king of Babylon 
had bestowed on a former priest of Shamash at Sippar. 

* R. Campbell Thompson, in Tkt * R. Campbell Thompson, in The 
Cambrie^ Antient i.* 478. Cambridge AneitfU History^ i.* 481. 
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Moreover, the king presented six fine garments of purple 
wool for the use of Shamash, his wife Ai, and his charioteer 
Bunenc.* Having recorded these and other munificent gifts 
to the Sun-god and his priest, the king concludes the record 
with the following solemn warning: “ Whoever in the future 
enters this palace as ruler and renders null the gift of the 
King Nabupaliddin, or presents it to another, or cuts down 
the allowance, or reckons it as belonging to the prefect, or 
appropriates it to himself, or by some evil act destroys this 
tablet, as for that man, by the command of Shamash, A, and 
Bunene, lords of fates, the great gods, may his name pass 
away, may his seed perish, in distress and want may his life 
go out, may his corpse be cast out, and may he not be 
granted burial I ” ^ On his accession to the throne Nabonidus, 
the last king of Babylon, offered six minae of gold as a tithe 
to the Sun-god at Sippar.* 

Through the accumulation of votive offerings the temples wealth of 
acquired a considerable degree of wealth and became the 
monetary centres or banks of the community. As early as at Sipp-ar. 
the time of the first dynasty the temple of Shamash at 
Sippar was ready to lend money or an-ange loans in seed 
to farmers. In inscriptions of that period we read of a man 
who borrowed five and a half shekels from the Sun-god 
Shamash at Sippar, agreeing to pay it back with interest at 
harvest; and we read of another man who got a loan of 
ten. measures of grain from a priestess of Shamash and 
promised to pay for it at a stipulated rate when the harvest 
came round.* 


A ritual tablet furnishes us with some details as to the wor- RhuiU of 
ship of Shamash at Sippar in the tenth century before our era.® 


* R. F. Harper, Assyrian and Bahy- 
Ionian Literature, “ Inscription of 
Nabupaliddin”, pp.30*32; P. Dhormc, 
Ckeix do Textes religieux assyro' 
babyloniens (Paris, 1907), pp. 385-397. 
As to Ai or A and Bunene, see above, 
p. 531. As to the historical events 
recorded in the inscription, compare 
L. W. King, History 0/ Bedyhn 
London, 1915), p. 257. 

* R. F. Harper, Assyrian and 
Babylonian Literature, “ Inscription 
of Nabupaliddin ”, p. 33. 


® Br. Meissner, Babyhuieti nnd ^ S’PP"'- 
Assyrien, ii. 86. 

■* R. Campbell Thompson, in The 
Cambndge Astcient History, i.* 534. 

* R. F. Harper, Assyrian and Baby¬ 
lonian Liieraimt, “ A ritual tablet ”, 
pp. 399-407. Nothing is here said as 
to the date of the tablet or the place 
to which it refers; but from a reference 
in R. Campbell Thompson’s Sotnitit 
Magie, p. xxii (compare p. xlii), I infer 
that the tablet refers to the worslnp of 
Shamash at Si|^r, and that it dates from 
the first half m the tenth century B.c. 
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In it directions are given that, “as soon as the horizon of 
the heaven is overcast with darkness the priest is to 
prepare three tables and place them in a row, the middle 
table for Shainash and Ramman (Adad), the left table 
for .Aa, the wife of Shama.sh, and the right table for 
JJunene, the mc.ssengcr and charioteer of Shamash. Four 
clean rams arc also to be provided, two for Shamash and 
Ramman, one for Aa, and one for Hunene. Directions 
are further given for distributing the flesh of the victims, 
for strewing cypress and cedar roots on three censers, and 
for pouring out sesame wine, and for a prostration to be 
performed by the priest. A lamb is to be sacrificed to the 
protecting god and a libation to be offered, with the words, 
“ Shamash and Ramman, great gods ! “ h'urther, the seer 
is to place the divining-cup in position. Without a gift the 
seer shall not approach tlic place of judgment nor raise the 
staff of cedar; else the gods will not reveal the oracle to 
him. It is the diviner, who divines by means of oil, that 
shall cause the sacrificer to rai.se the cedar staff, he shall 
shake water upon the oil. If the sacrificial victim be found 
without blemish, " then shall the seer set himself before 
Shamash and Ramman upon the judgment scat, and give a 
true and righteous judgment. Then will Shamash and 
Ramman, the great gods, the lords of the oracle, the lords of 
the decision, stand up for him, make a decision for him, and 
answer him with true grace."' • 

In the same tablet directions arc given for making an 
offering to Shamash before the rising of the sun. A censer 
is to be placed before Shamash, another before Ramman 
(Adad), another before Marduk, another before Aa, another 
before Bunene, another before Kettu, and another before 
Mesharu. Behind the censer which is before Shamash shall 
be set a table, and on the table shall be placed four jugs of 
sesame wine, thrice twelve wheaten loaves, and a mixture of 


^ R. F, Harper, Assyrian and Baby- 
Unian Liferature, “A ritual tablet", 
pp. 402 tg. The mode of divination 
rererred to in the text is mentioned 
repeatedly in another inscription, where 
we read “ the tablet of the gc^, the 
tablet of the mystery of the heavens 
and of the earth, to obsuve the oil on 


the water, the secret of Ann, of Bel, 
and of Ea ”. See P. Dborme, CAaix de 
Ttxlts nligietix assyro - baiylcuuns 
(Paris, 1907), pp. 141, 143; compare 
II. Zimmern, in E. Schiader, I>ie 
Keilinschriflm tmddasAlU Testament., 
pp. 533 
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honey and curds, sprinkled with salt. “ The censer which is 
before Shamash thou shalt strew, take the hand of the 
sacrificer, and speak thus: ‘ May So-and-so, thy servant, 
offer a sacrifice at the rising of the sun, may he raise the 
staff of cedar, and stand in the presence of thy great 
divinity; may thy great divinity be well pleased with refer¬ 
ence to this sheep, all of whose flesh is unblemished, whose 
appearances are auspicious Thereupon thou shalt offer the 
sacrifice.” ^ 

A scene of worship in the temple of the Sun-god at Sculptured 
Sippar is sculptured in relief on a well-known Babylonian 
tablet, which is now in the British Museum. On the lower worship of 
part of the tablet are inscribed the records of the bene- 
factions conferred on the temple by Nabupaliddin (NabCl- sippar. 
apal-iddina), king of Babylon.* The upper part contains 
the sculptured relief. The Sun-god is represented sitting 
within a shrine upon a throne, the side of which is carved 
with two mythical figures ; he has a long beard and wears a 
high pointed cap and a flowing robe, which reaches to his 
ankles. In his extended right hand he holds a disk and 
bar, “ which may be symbolic of the sun’s orbit, or eternity 
Above his head are the three disks emblematic of the Moon, 
the Sun, and the planet Venus. The roof of the shrine is 
supported by a column in the form of a palm-trunk standing 
immediately in front of the seated deity. Before the shrine 
is a square altar, on which rests the disk of the Sun. Within 
the disk is a‘ four-pointed star with wavy lines between the 
points to represent sunbeams. The disk is held in position 
by means of ropes tightly drawn in the hands of two divine 
being.s, whose busts are seen projecting from the celestial 
canopy just above the capital of the supporting column. 
Approaching the disk are three figures, much smaller than 
that of the seated Sun-god. The first of the three is the high 
priest of the Sun-god, who is leading the king to worship 
the disk, the symbol of the solar deity ; the last of the three 
figures is an attendant goddess holding up her hands in an 
attitude of adoration. The shrine of the god rests upon the 

* R. F. Harper, Assyrian and Bahy- the children of the Sun-god, see above, 
hnioH Lileraturtt “A ritual tablet”, p. S 3 i« 
pp. 403 sq. As to Ketttt and Meshani, * See abov%, pp. 544 sg. 
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Celestial Ocean, which is indicated by wavy lines that run 
the whole length of the relief. Within the wjiter of the 
Ocean are seen four small disks, each containing a star; 
they may perhaps stand for the four cardinal points of the 
sky. The text in.scribcd below this relief describes the 
restoration of the temple of the Sun-god by two kings 
named Simmash-shipak (about 1030 RC) and E-ulmash- 
shakin-shum (about 1020 B.c). It then proceeds to say 
that Nabupaliddin (Nabfi - apal - iddina), king of Babylon, 
found and restored the ancient image of the Sun-god and 
the sculptures of the temple, which had been overthrown by 
the enemies of the country. The shrine of the god had 
been stripped of its beautiful ornaments, and its ancient 
endowments had been appropriated for profane uses. But 
when Nabupaliddin came to the throne, he resolved to take 
vengeance on the foe who had perpetrated this shocking 
sacrilege, to found again and to endow again the shrines of 
the gods, and to institute regular festivals and offerings. 
Moreover, he adorned the ancient figure of the Sun-god with 
gold and lapis lazuli. The te.xt concludes with a list of the 
offerings which the king dedicated to the temple, and 
enumerates at length the various garments and apparel 
which the priests were to wear on holy days and at festivals. 
The tablet was engraved in the ninth century B.C., but the 
sculptured scene of Sun-worship at the top was probably 
copied from a much more ancient relief.* 

The The Sun-god Shamash was believed to possess power 

Shnra^ over demons, witches, and wizards ; hence in incantations 
invoked in hc was bcsought to deliver the haunted, the sick, and the 
exorcisms, ijg^ft^hed from the snares and spells of these maleficent 
beings. Thus when a man was haunted by the ghost of a 
dead relative, the exorcist was directed to take two threads, 
one scarlet and the other of many colours, to spin the 
two together, and to tie seven knots in the string, and 
while he tied the knots he was to repeat the following 
incantation : 

^ Gnidt to ilu Babylonian and p. 19; M.Jastrow, Bildermappe atr 
Assyrian AfUiquitias in tko British Religion Baiy/oniens usrd Assyn'e/is, 
Mnseufu^ (London, 1922), pp. 69-71, Fig. 94; H. Gressinann, AUorUtila- 
with plate xxvi. Compare L. W. King, lischt Texte und Bildtr^ ii. 57, Abb. 
Bahyloniasi Religion and Afytkology^ 92. 
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^ 0 Suthffody I’injc of fu'twen and earthy judge of what is above and below^ 
lord of the dead^ ruler of the Ihnng^ 

O Sun-godf the dea*i who have risen and appeared^ whether the ghost of 
uiy father or of my mother^ or the ghost of my brother^ 

Or of my sister^ let them accept this^ and leave me free / ** 

Further, in order to make sure of laying the ghost, an Effigy 
effigy of the dead man was to be made and buried in a grave, 
while at the same time an effigy of the haunted person was 
to be made and washed in pure water by way of signifying 
his riddance of the ghost.^ 

Another incantation contains an appeal to the Sun-god shanmh 
to undo the enchantments of sorcerers. It runs as follows : 

“ It is thee whom I have invoked, O Shamash, in the “gainst 
midst of the bright heavens ; sit down in the shadow of a 
cedar. Let thy feet rest on the root of a cypress. The 
countries acclaim thee, they throw themselves before thee, 
uttering cries of joy. Thy brilliant light beholds all the 
peoples ; thy net is cast on all the lands. O Shamash, thou 
knowest all the spells that enchain them ; thou dcstroyest 
the wicked, thou dost undo the enchantments, the signs, the 
fatal omens, the heavy, evil dreams ; thou cuttest the bonds 
of wickedness, which destroy peoples and lands. Such as 
have wrought enchantments, sorceries, evil witcheries, O keep 
them not before thee; to the bright Nisaba ® deliver their 
images, the images of those who have wrought witcheries 
and planned iniquity, whose heart meditates a multitude of 
wickednesses. Be propitious, O Shamash! light of the 
great gods! May I be strong in the face of the author of 
my enchantment; may the god who begat me stand fast at 
my side ; over the purification of my mouth, over the right¬ 
eousness of my hands, keep watch, O Lord 1 light of the 
world ! Shamash, thou judge !" “ 

Again, before an image-maker felled a tree of which Prayer to 
the wood was to be used to make images, he had to pray 
to the Sun-god, saying, “ O Shamash 1 august lord, sublime felling a 
judge, overseer of the world and of the sky, sovereign 
the dead and of the living, I fell a divine tree, a sacred 

^ R. Gunpbell Thompson, Semitic demons. Sec M. Jastrow, 

Magic (London, 1908), pp. 33 tq. of Babylonia and Assyria, p, loi. 

* A goddess, who, along with Ea, ® C. Fossey, La Magie assyrieune 
was besought to break the power of (Paris, 1903^, pp. 293, 295. 
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tamarisk, a holy tree, wliercof to make images which I will 
place in the house of So-and-So, son of So-and-So, to lay 
low the wicked spirits. I kneel before thee. May all that 
I do succeed and prosper! ’* HJiving said so he was to 
fell the tree with a golden axe; then from the wood he 
was to make seven images of the seven gods in their proper 
costume and hats ; on a pedestal of tamarisk wood he was 
to place them, clad in grey clay as in a garment.* 

The following prayer or incantation is addressed to the 
Sun-god on behalf of a man on whom a spell has been cast: 

“ O SAamdsh ! from the depths of the sky thou tightest thy lumpy 
Thou undoest the Mt of the bright Imvi'cns. 

O Shamash / upon the lands thou liftest up thy head. 

O Stuwuish ! thou coverest 7oith light the hctrocns and the earthy 
To the peoples afar off thou gives! the light. 

All the iviteh craft that is in his bodgy let it come forth ! 

Let him shine like bright copper! 

Dissolve thou his enchantment / 

To the end of his life may he tell of thy grandcury 
And ly the e.Koreisty thy seivanty may / l>e able to celebrate thy 
worship.** ^ 

Another prayer or incantation addressed to the Sun-god 
by a man who has been bewitched is as follows: 

“ O Shanuish / 

Afake me to live; to the pure hatuls of my god and of my goddessy 
For my salvation and lifOy do thou commit me. 

0 Shamash ! thou art the king of hetwen and earthy thou go^>erncst the 
world abojfe and lietoiv. 

O Sluimash / it is in thy pouter to give life to the deady to deliver the 
captive. 

Thou art a judge ificorruptiblcy thou governest mankind. 

Illustrious scion of the lord of illustrious originy 
Mighty softy bright light of the laudsy 

Thou dost illumine the whole hetwen and earthy O thoUy Shamash ! 

O Shamash! because the charm is not yet broken which has fastened on 
me now many a dagy 

Wasting and corruption and an tinlplight offlesh an in me; 

By nuMy by the beasts of the fieldsy by all that bears a tuvncy the charm 
doth break me; 

It hath filled me with sicknessy with weakness incurable; 

By the breaking of my heart and tlte evil plight of my flesh I am 
undone. 


* C. Fosscy, La Afogie aisyrienney pp. 309, 311. I have omitlcd some 

pp. 132 Sf. obGcnie or fragmentary lines. 

* C. Fosscy, La Afagie^assyrienne, 
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A ml /, titiy and nighty I am without repose; 

I am in durhnessy I am afflicted, I am full of anguish; 

By ptxin and lamentation I cun brought low. 

My fault, I know it not; of the crime that I furve committed I am 
ignorant. 

When I was young, I sinned; 

I transgressed the commandments of my GodP ^ 

The Sun-god Shamash is often brought into relation with 
other deities. We have seen that he is frequently coupled 
with Adad (Ramman) in the giving of oracles. At the ancient 
city of Eridu, which formerly stood on the shore of the 
Persian Gulf, though the sea has long retreated from it, we 
hear of a holy grove, like a forest, untrodden by the foot of 
man, where in the deep shade the Sun-god dwelt with 
Tammuz, the spirit of plant life which blooms in spring to 
wither in the scorching heat of summer.* It is interest¬ 
ing to find the personification of the short-lived blossoms 
thus dwelling side by side in the same shady grove with 
the personification of the sun, who might be thought his 
cruel foe. 

Again, when Ishtar (Astarte), the goddess of love, had 
descended to the nether world, and the life both of men and 
of animals was consequently threatened with extinction, her 
brother Shamash, the Sun-gdd, went to their father Sin, the 
Moon-god, and with tears running down his face explained 
to him the melancholy situation. He said : “ Ishtar has 
gone down into the earth, and has not yet come forth ; after 
Ishtar had descended to the land of No-Return, the bull did 
not mount the cow, nor did the ass leap upon the she-ass, 
the man did not approach the maid in the street, the man 
lay down to sleep upon his own couch, while the maid slept 
by herself”. Apparently the Moon-god had no remedy to 
suggest for this alarming state of affairs; at least, if he 
offered any remarks on the subject, they have not been 
recorded by the scribe. However, the great god Ea took 
measures promptly to bring back the goddess of love to the 
upper earth and so to set the tide of life flowing once more. 
He sent down a messenger to Allatu, the goddess who kept 

* Francois Matdn, Textes leligieux Rtudes, Fascicule 130). 
assyrietu et habyloniem (Paris, 1900), * P. Dhonne, Choix dt Textes re- 

p. 15 (Bibliothique de VRcoUdes Houles ligieux assgro-babyloniens, p. 99. 
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the infernal with onlcrs that .she was to release Ishtar 
at once. Tlic grim Fury received the command with any¬ 
thing but good humour; indeed, she cursed the me.ssenger 
in very bitter words, .saying, “ 1 will cur.se thee with a fearful 
curse. Tlie food of the sewage of the city shall be thy food, 
the gutters of the city shall be thy drinking-place, the 
shadow of the wall shall be thy station, the threshold shall 
be thy place of residence, may dungeon and prison-house 
destroy thy strength !” But for all her rage she could not 
resist the orders of the great gocL So Ishtar was .sprinkled 
with the water of life and led out through the seven gates of 
hell, which opened to let her pass; and at every gate there 
was restored to her one of the ornaments of which she had 
been stripped on her descent to the nether world.^ 

DkUoruc Again, we iK)s.sess a .short and unfortunately fragmentajy 
dialogue between the Sun-god and Gilgamesh, the hero of 
and the famous Babylonian epic which bears his name. Mourning 
GiiiciuiKsh. dead friend and wandering the world over to find the 

secret of immortality, Gilgamesh came to the Sun-god, 
to Shnmash. But Shamash was sad and said to him, 
“ Gilgamesh, why runnest thou hither and thither ? The 
life that thou scckcst thou shalt never find.” Gilgamesh 
said to him, to the warrior Shamash, ” Since I have been 
roving the earth like the dalu bird, have the stars above the 
earth diminished ? I have lain down for years together. 
O that my eyes may behold the sun ! that 1 may satisfy 
myself with the light I Darkness is far off when the light is 
abundant O that the dead might behold the gleam of the 
sun!”' 

§ 2. The Worship of the Sun amou^ other Ancient Semites 

Worship of The evidence for the practice of Sun-worship in other 

o^n^the Semitic race is very scanty, though it might 

ancient > R. F, Harper, Attyrian and Baby- i. 65 - 69 ; . It. W. Rogers, 

Arabs. Ionian Literature^ pp. 411-413. Com- Cuneiform Parallels to the Old Testa- 

pare L. W. King, Babylonian Ptligion ment (Oxford, 1912), pp. 121-131. 
and Mythology^ pp. 17^-183; P. Jensen, 

Asiyrisfk-babyl^ische Atytken und * P. Dhorme, Choix de Textss re- 
Efen (Berlin, 1900), pp. 81-91 ; P. ligieux assyro-babylonieHS, pp. 199 ‘ 
Dhorme, Choix de Textes religieux 301. Compare A. Ungtud und H. 
assyro-bafyloniens, pp, 327-341; H. Gressmann, Das Cilgamesch - Epos 
Gressmaan, AltorientaliukeJ'exte tend (GdUingen, 1911), pp. 70 sq. 
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be rash to infer the absence of the worship from the scarcity 
of the records. According to Strabo, the Nabataeans, in 
northern Arabia, worshipped the Sun ; they built altars to 
him on the roofs of their houses and poured libations and 
burned incense in his honour day by day.^ With regard to 
the heathen Arabs we arc told that Shams, that is, the Sun, 

“ was an idol of the Banu Tamim ; he had a house and all 
the Banu Udd worshipped him * Here Shams is spoken 
of in the masculine gender, but only because the word for 
“ idol ” is masculine. The deity was in reality feminine and 
was known simply as “ the 'goddess ". In Palmyra, where Worshipof 
in later times, as we have seen, there was a well-developed 
worship of the Sun,® Shams was also masculine, but this was 
probably an effect of foreign, perhaps Greek, influence ; * for 
in Greek mythology the Sun was always masculine. Aramaic 
inscriptions found at Palmyra record votive offerings to 
Shamash, the Sun-god : one of them contains the dedication 
of an altar and a sun-pillar to him another mentions the 
dedication of six pillars, their beams, and their coverings to 
Shamash, jointly with Allath and Raham, “ the good gods 
Among the stately ruins of Palmyra, where the long line of 
dazzling white columns presents a striking and picturesque 
contrast with the yellow sand of the desert, the remains of 
the temple of the Sun are the most magnificent objects and, 
being of the Ionic order, relieve the monotony of the 
prevailing and more florid Corinthian stylc.'^ 

There is-nothing to suggest that in their nomadic life Nopoaiivo 
the Israelites were worshippers of the Sun ; and even after ^sun” 
they had settled in Palestine positive evidence of such a worship in 
worship is lacking before the times of the kings' carhisrod. 
default of such evidence the theory of a worship of the 
Sun among the early Israelites rests on the slippery founda¬ 
tion of etymological speculation, in which the towns of 
Beth-Shemesh, “ House of the Sun ”, and En-Shemesh, 


* Strabo, xvi. 4. 26. 

* J. Wcllhausen, R/s/g arabiseken 
Heidentums' (Berlin, 1897}, p, 60. 

* Above, pp. 500 sq, 

* J. Wellhausen, l.c. 

* A. G. Cooke, Tgxl’bwk of North' 
Sgmitit Inscriptions (Oxford, 1903), 


pp. 298 sq.^ Inscription No. 298. As 
to sun-piliars compare M. J. Lagrange, 
itudes sur les Religions simitiques^ 
(Paria, 1905), pp. 213-215. 

• G. A, Cook, op. cil, p. 275, 
Inscription No. 117. 

^ William Smith, 
and Roman^Ceography, ii. 537. 
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“ Fountain of the Sun ”, naturally fij;iire prominently. 
On the strength mainly of his name, which means “solar”, 
Samson has often been explained as a .solar hero or god, 
and in supfiort of this view it has been remarked that he 
belonged to the tribe of Dan, the name of which means 
"judge", the title so often bestowed on the Babylonian 
Sun-god Shamash.‘ 

But while the evidence for a primitive cult of the Sun 
in Israel is at best very dubious, there is no doubt that 
in later times the worship gained a foothold in the kingdom. 
Manassch, the idolatrous king of Judah, worshipped all 
the host of heaven and built altars for them in the two 
courts of the temple at Jerusalem,' and in the host of 
heaven he would necessarily include the Sun and Moon. 
As Manassch reigned for fifty-five years, the e.xamplc set by 
the king was doubtless followed by many of his subjects. 
Later on, in the same century, the pious King Josiah 
abolished the worship of the heavenly bodies; he caused 
the vessels that had been used in the idolatrous service to 
be carried out of Jerusalem and to be burned, and the very 
ashes of them to be conveyed away to liethel; and he put 
down the idolatrous priests and those who had burned 
incense to Baal, to the Sun, and to the Moon, and to the 
planets, and to all the host of heaven.® And in the book of 
Deuteronomy, which is generally believed to have been 
published by King Josiah in 621 B.C. and made the basis 
of his reformation, the penalty of death by stoning is 
denounced against any man or woman who should, by 
the testimony of two witnesses, be proved guilty of the 
abominable crime of worshipping the sun, or the moon, or 
any of the host of heaven ; the witnesses were to cast the 

D.D., Tfie Sattum • Sa^ (Ixjndon, 
*9*3) ? C. F. Korney, The Rook of 
Judges (London, *918), pp. 391 sq^. 
The theory has been rejected by Fr. 
finethgen, Beitrhge sur seuHtischeu 
Rtligions-gesthichte (Berlin, 1888), pp. 
161 sqq,^ and by G. F. Moore, Critical 
and Exegetical Commentary on Judges 
(Edinburgh, 1903), pp. 364 sq. 

* 2 Kings xxi. 1-5. 

’ 2 Kings xxiii. 4-5. 


* Enryelo/aediaBihlua, i.v. “Nature- 
wotslup", vol.iii,coll. 3355-3356; id., 
s.v. “Samson”, vol. iv. coll. 4268- 
4270. As to the solar theory of 
Samson, see H. Steinthal, “TheLegend 
of Samson ”, in Ignoz Coldziher’s 
Afythology amotigthe Htbmvs (London, 
*877), pp. 392-446 5 A. Jeremias, Das 
AlU Testament im JJekte ties Alias 
Oriads^ (Leipzig, *906), pp. 478-482; 
Paul Carus, The Story of Samson 
(Chicago, *907); A.. Smyjjie Palmer, 
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first stones at him or her.^ The prophet Jeremiah, ajereminh 
contemporary of King Josiah, predicts that ‘‘they shall 
bring out the bones of the kings of Judah, and the bones ofsunand 
his princes, and the bones of the priests, and the bones 
the prophets, and the bones of the inhabitants of Jerusalem, 
out of their graves: and they shall spread them before 
the sun, and the moon, and all the host of heaven, 
whom they have loved, and whom they have served, and 
after whom they have walked, and whom they have sought, 
and whom they have worshipped: they shall not be 
gathered, nor be buried In another passage the same 
stern prophet foretells the desolation that shall come upon 
“ all the houses upon whose roof they have burned incense The wor- 
unto all the host of heaven”.® Similarly thc_ prophet 
Zephaniah speaks with indignation of “them that worship 
the host of heaven upon the housetops Hence we may 
infer that the idolatrous Israelites, like the Nabataeans, 
adored the Sun on the roofs of their houses. King Josiah 
broke down “ the altars that were on the roof of the upper 
chamber of Ahaz, which the kings of Judah had made”, and 
he cast the dust of the broken altars into the brook 
Kidron.® Probably these altars on the roof were conse¬ 
crated to the worship of the Sun and the other heavenly 
bodies, like the altars on the roofs'of houses among the 
Nabataeans. 

Further, the royal reformer and ardent iconoclast The 
“took away the horses that the kings of Judah had 
given to the sun, at the entering in of the house of the of ihe 
Lord, by the chamber of Nathan-melech the chamberlain, 
which was in the precincts; and he burned the chariots of the 
sun with fire”.** This is the only notice in the Old Testament 
of horses and chariots dedicated to the Sun in the temple 
at Jerusalem ; but from the Jewish commentators it appears 
that the horses were not kept for sacrifice, but that they were 
harnessed to the chariots and driven out towards the east to 
meet and worship the sun at his rising.^ We may conjecture 


* Deuteronomy xvii. 2-7. 

* Jeremiah viii. 1-2. 

* Jeremiah xix. 13. 

* Zephaniah i. 5. 

* 2 Kings xxiii. 12. 


" 2 Kings xxiii. 11. 

^ S. Bochart, Hitroaticon, editio 
tenia (Leyden, 1682), vol. i. coll. 
176 ry.; G. F. Moore, in Evtytlopaedia 
Bihlica, x.w.^*‘Nalure-worship”, vol. Hi. 
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that the chariots and horses were i>laccd at the disposal of 
the Sun to enable him to accomplish his journey across the 
sky in ease and comfort. We have .seen that the notion of 
the Sun driving in a chariot across the sky was common to 
the Vedic Indians, the Iranians, the Greek.s, and the Babylon¬ 
ians, and that the Rhodians were wont annually to throw a 
chariot and horses into the sea for the use of the Sun.^ 
EiekW'si Yet the sweeping reformation instituted by King Josiah 
of vvould seem to have failed to eradicate the seeds of Sun- 
shipperaof worship from the minds of the Israelites ; for in the following 
the gut" of century the prophet Ezekiel, writing in exile by the waters 
the teiupie. of Babylon, describes how in a vision he was brought to the 
temple at Jerusalem and saw there at the gate women 
weeping for Tammuz, and how in the inner court, between the 
porch and the altar, he beheld five and twenty men with their 
backs towards the temple and their faces towards the east, 
and they were worshipping the Sun and putting the branch 
'iiic to their noses.' The pious Job speaks of the practice of 
kissing the hand to the sun as a heathen custom and a 
iiioSun. punishable offence. He says: "If I beheld the sun when it 
shined, or the moon walking in brightness ; and my heart 
hath been secretly enticed, or my mouth hath kissed my 
hand: this also were an iniquity to be punished by the 
judge: for I should have denied the God that is above”.® 


§ 3. The Worship of the Sun among the Aticknt Egyptians^ 

Prewtence Among all the peoples of antiquity none adored the Sun 
wtShip in fervently and so long as the Egyptians. Indeed, the Sun- 
ancieni god may be said to have occupied the foremost place in the 
*^^*^*' national pantheon and to have tended from time to time to 


3356. It has sgmetinies l)een thought 
that the Itorses were statues; hot 
UochMt seems to be right ia arguing 
that they were living animals. 

1 See above, pp. 444, 457 , 459 , 
462 J^., 484, 531. 

‘ Ezekiel viii. 14-17. 

3 Job xxxi. 26-28. 

♦ On this subject see A. Wiedemann, 
Pdigian of the AncietU Egyptians 
(London, 1897), pp. 14-102, 106-124; 


A. Erman, Die iigyptische Religion^ 
(Berlin, 1909), pp. 10-13, 3 *- 38 , 
71-84; (.Sir) E. A. Wallis Budge, 
The Gctls 0/ the Egyptians (London, 
1904), L 322.371, il 3 sqq.\ 
Roezicr, r.». “ Sonne und Sonnengott ”, 
in W. II. Roschcr’s Aus/iihrliches 
I^xikon dergriethischen und riimiseken 
Mythalegie, iv. coll. 1155-1210; J. H- 
Breasted, Development of Religion and 
Thought in Ancient Egypt (London, 
1912), pp. 8-17, 312-370. 
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efface the other deities, either by identifying them with 
himself or by abolishing them altogether. It is tiue that 
the evidence for the existence of Sun-worship does not begin 
to flow clearly until the time of the fourth and fifth dynasties, 
which seem to have lasted roughly from about 3100 B.C. to 
2800 B.C* It was in this period that the five pyramids at 
Sakkarah (Memphis) were built, and from the inscriptions 
engraved in hieroglyphics on the walls, passages, and galleries 
of the pyramids we gather that the worship of the Sun formed 
then the groundwork of the national, or at least of the royal 
religion.* 

The ordinary name of the Sun-god was Ra or Re, TheSun- 
as tlie name is now usually transliterated. The name is 
simply the ordinary Egyptian word for the Sun,® so that tpecMiiy at 
the Egyptian Sun-god is as clearly a personification of the 
physical sun as the Vedic Sur3^a, the Greek Helios, the 
Latin Sol, and the Babylonian Shamash. But the deity had 
many other titles, apparently because he was identified with 
various local gods, some of whom probably had originally 
no connexion with the Sun. In very early times the 
worship of the Sun was centred at Heliop>olis, a vanished 
city which stood not far north of the site now occupied 
by the modern Cairo. But even there it ‘seems that 


• The Cambridge Ancient Hiftcry, 

i. * 662. Ei mtin dates the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth dynasties somewhat later, 
namely, from 2800 to 2300 S.C. [Die 
agyptizche Religion, p. vii). 

* T. E. Pcet, in The Cambridge 
Anaent Hiiiory, i.* 330. As to the 
engravings on the pyramids, the so- 
called P^amid Textii, see The Goldett 
Bough, Part IV. Adonis, Attis, Osiris, 

ii. 3 sqq., with the references. Accord¬ 
ing to one calculation, the Pyramid 
Texts were engraved during a period 
roughly of a hundred and fifty years 
from 2625 n.c. onward. 

® A. Wiedemann, Religion of the 
Ansie/tt Egyptians, p. 14 ; A. Ennan, 
Die agyptische Religion^, p. 10. It 
.seems to be now generally held that the 
Egyptians, like the ancient He 1 >rews, 
did not write the vowels but only the 
consonants, so that in most cases there 


is little or no guidance to the correct 
vocalization of the words. Tliis natur¬ 
ally adds much to the difficulty of the 
language. SeeR. A. StewartMacalisier, 
in The Cambridge Ancient History, i.* 

119. I lence E^ptologists var)' greatly 
in their tninsl iteration of Egyptian 
proper names. In the almost infinite 
variety of forms thus offered to his 
choice the uninitiated niay perhaps he 
excused for selecting what seem to 
him the simplest, clearest, and most 
euphonious. On this ground I Lave 
preferred the spelling Ra to the spell¬ 
ing Re in the name of the Sun-god 
as less liable to be misttnderstood by 
English readers. The spelling Ra has 
the authority of Brugsch, Wiedemann, ** 
Maspero, Pierrel {-Le Livre des Marts, 
Paris, 1882), Moret, and Budge; the 
spelling Re is adopted by Erman, Ed. 
Meyer, Roeder, Breasted, Peet, and 
W. Max Midler {Egyptian Mythology), 
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Ra idi'tui- 
lital willi 
Alum and 
Hums. 


Ra 


the Sun was not the original deity; he was identified 
with an older local divinity called Atum or Turn, of whose 
origin we know nothing, but who may perhaps have been an 
ichneumon totem, since in later times he wa.s occasionally 
represented in the form of an ichneumon.^ The Sun-god 
was also identified with Moms, the h'alcon-god of Bchdet 
(Edfu) in UpiJcr Egypt, who later was worshipped throughout 
the length and breadth of the kingdom; and the identifica¬ 
tion was supported by conceiving the sun as a falcon flying 
across the sky. The comparison was very popular, and it 
is in the form of Horns on the Horizon {Hor-achte) that the 
Sun-god was most commonly represented even in early times. 
Yet again the Sun-god was conceived of as Khepera or 
M^exjr.i scarab beetle, which symbolizes coming-into- 

ihescaraii'existence; and it h.as been conjectured that the idea may 
beoiic. have been suggested by the resemblance which popular fancy 
traced between the sun’s disk crossing the sky and the beetle 
rolling his ball of dung before him.* 

KgrpUan “ In all this ”, observes Professor Peet, “ we see how strong 
tendency to harmonize sun-worship with the local 
impoMd on totemic cults. The impression we receive is that sun- 
toumUnJ worship, and indeed the whole cosmic .system of which it is 
typical, was secondary in Egypt, imposing itself on a sub¬ 
stratum of totemism. In any case, whatever doubts there 
may be on this point, one thing is clear, namely that nine- 
tenths of the mythology of Ancient Egypt is cosmic in 
origin, and that it was grafted on to a totemic system with 
which it had originally no connexion. Thus to Homs, a 
falcon totem in origin, was attached the whole of the mass 
of myth which centred round the sun, while to Thoth, 
originally an ibis totem in the north-eastern Delta, accrued 
all the legend connected with the moon.” * 

.■\ttempts Sometimes an attempt was made to reconcile the different 
ihc^JSotts and attributes of the Sun-god by supposing that they 

nnuies and applied to him at different times of his course across the 

attributes 

In Cambridgf 


Andeut Histfry^ I.* 330. 

* T. E. Peet, in The Cambridge 
AmientHistory A. Erman, 
Die dgyptische Religion *, p. 10; A. 
Wiedemann, Religion oj Che Ancient 


Egypt ianit P- 31 * According to Wiede¬ 
mann, the name Khepera (Khepri) is 
derived from a verb kheper^ “ to 
become ”. 

* T. E. Peet, in The Cambridge 
Afuient History, >.* 331. 
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sky. Thus in the Turin papyrus it is said that the Sun- 
god is Khepera in the morning, Ra at noon, and Atum at 
evening, but the distinction was never carried out consist¬ 
ently ; an ancient text, for example, represents the rising 
sun as Ra and the setting sun as Khepera.* 

Most commonly the Sun - god was supposed to sail Thu 
across the sky in a ship or boat built on the model of the 
ordinary boats which are used on the Nile. Amidships was JlSrurJ*” 
a cabin in which the god installed himself cither sitting or ^ 
Standing; fore and aft were his attendant deities, whose boats, 
business was to navigate the boat and to fight such foes 
as might oppose the progress of the Sun-god : the watch was 
relieved hourly. For, accustomed as they were to the use 
of waterways rather than of roadways in travelling, the 
Egyptians imagined that the movement of the heavenly 
bodies also consisted in a navigation, either on the waters 
which were thought to form the firmament, or else on the 
celestial Nile, which was supposed to run through a sky of 
metal. It was commonly understood that the Sun had two 
barks at his disposal, one called the or boat, in 

which he sailed in the morning, and the other the seJi’tt boat, 
in which he sailed in the afternoon. But, according to. 
another theory, the number of the Sun’s barks was much 
larger, one being provided for every hour of the day.* Thus 
the different vehicles provided for the u.se of the Sun-god 
in different lands furnish a good instance of the way in 
which men create their gods in their own likeness. Where 
men travelled in chariots drawn by horses, they naturally 
assumed that the deity did so too ; and, on the other hand, 
where men habitually voyaged in boats, they took it for 
granted that the divinity similarly navigated the azure ocean 
of heaven in a ship of some sort. If there ever had been 
a Venetian Sun-god, he would no doubt have traversed the 
sky in a gondola or, if he kept pace with the march of 
intellect, in a steam-launch. 

* A.’Erman,Bigap'/i/iscAeRe/igioH*, figs. 3 and 4011 pp- 22, 23; A. Erman, 

pp. 10 sg.; A. Wiedemann, Reltg^ion Die agyptische Keligicn*^ p. ii; G. 
of the Ancient Egyptians^ p, 31 ; (Sir) Masjiero, Histoire ancietwe dei peuflit 
E. A. Wallis Budge, The Gods of the do I'OrUnt ciassigue: les origitus 
Egyptimts, \. 352. (Paris, 1895), p. 90; (Sir) E. A. Wallis 

* A. Wiedemann, Religion of the Budge, The Gods of the Egyptians^ i. 

Amient Egyptians, pp. 23 sr/., with 323 ry. 
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During the night the Sun was supposed to traverse the 
underworld i^Duat') or land of the dead from west to east, 
sailing in his boat on a river which runs through that dismal 
region. His subterranean voyage is described in great 
detail in two long texts which have come down to us, the 
Book of Am Dimf, and the Book of the Gates} On tlie banks 
of the subterranean river dwelt all manner of spirits and 
demons, some of them in the form of monkeys, because it 
was their function to worship the setting sun ; the Egyptians 
may have noticed how monkeys chatter together at sunset 
and may have interpreted their chattering as adoration 
addressed to the descending luminary." The underworld 
was thought to be divided into twelve compartments, called 
fields, cities, or dwellings : each of them was entered by a 
door; and the passage of the Sun through each of them 
occupied one hour. The dead shouted with joy when they 
beheld the bark of the Sun floating by in glory and illumining 
the infernal gloom by his radiance for one brief hour; for 
the departed were supposed to dwell in darkness which was 
dissipated by the passage of the Sun only for one hour out 
of the twenty-four. At all other times the blackness of 
darkness prevailed, only relieved, if relief it could be called, 
by the lurid light of fire-spitting serpents, or of the sea of 
fire in which the enemies of the Sun-god were consumed. 
Thus to sit in utter darkness was the lot of nearly all the 
dead, of the rich and great as well as of the poor and lowly; 
kings themselves were not exempt from it. Few there were 
who remained for ever with the Sun and voyaged with him 
eternally; these were not nece.ssarily the great ones of the 
earth, nor yet the very good, but they were those who pos¬ 
sessed the most minute information about the next world 
and who were best versed in magic.* As for the dead in the 
nether world, they greet the Sun-god Joyfully: “ they lift up 
their arms and praise him, and tell him all their wishes. . . . 
Their eyes open again at the sight of him, and their heart 
exults when they see him. He hears the prayer of him who 
lies in the coffin ; he dispels their sorrow and drives away 

^ A. Wiedemann, Religion of the Ancient Egyfiticuis, pp. 84 rq. 

Atufent E^ptiam, pp. 83-102. a A. Wiedemann, Religion of the 

* A. Wiedemann, Religion of the Ancient Egyptians, pp, 94 Sf, 
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their sadness ; he puts breath into their nostrils”, and as the 
fresh breezes of the upper world never blow in the windless 
underworld, the dead seize the rope at the bow of the Sun- 
god’s boat and draw the vessel along, plodding on the bank like 
men who tow a barge on the Nile when the wind is contrary.' 

From the earliest times the Sun-god was regularly TheSun- 
conceived to be male; but in later times the Egyptians 
associated with him a goddess, who was created very simply 
by adding a feminine termination to the masculine name for 
the sun. Thus the Sun-goddess Rat or Rat Taui, that is, 

“Rat of the Two Lands”, came into being. But no 
particular duties were assigned to her: her functions, so far 
as she had any, resembled those of Isis, and she was even 
represented bearing the cow horns of that goddess, but never 
with the head of a falcon. She was often called the Lady 
of Heliopolis, but she was also supposed to dwell in other 
places, as in the peninsula of Sinai.* 

The great seat of Sun-worship in the times of the ancient Hdiopolis 
kingdom was the city which the Egyptians called An, the 
Hebrews On, and the Greeks Heliopolis, that is, the City of seat of the 
the Sun. The Egyptians also named it Pa Ra, “ the House 
of Ra”. It was a small town, which, while it exercised a 
great influence on the history of Egyptian religion, took no 
part in political revolutions ; it was a purely religious capital. 

The city has long vanished. It stood in the plain at a little 
distance from the Nile, near the apex of the Delta. The site 
is now partly occupied by the village of Matarieh, about five 
miles to the north-east of Cairo. An obelisk standing erect 
in the middle of the fields, some mounds of ruins, some 
scattered stones, and two or three fragments of crumbling 
walls are all that remain to tell of its former grandeur. The 
obelisk bears the name of Usertesen or Senusret the First, 
a king of the Twelfth Dynasty (about 2200 to 2000 B.C.), 
who is better known by the name of Scsostris.® The 


^ A. Erman, £h'g agyptische Rt- 
iigion pp. 11 sq. 

* A. Wiedemann, Religion of the 
Ancient Egyptians^ pp, 15 j (Sir) 
E, A. Wallis Budge, The Gods: off the 
Egyptians^ i. 287, 328. 

* A Wiedemann, Religion of the 
Ancient Egyptians^ pp. 17 sq. G. 
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history of the city cannot be carried very far back. In texts 
of the Old Kingdom it is seldom named, and the foundation of 
the great temple of Ra, which was zealously adorned by later 
Pharaohs, dates only from the Twelfth Dynasty. The event 
is described in a document written on leather and now pre¬ 
served at Berlin. But the temple was not the first sanctuary 
built in the city ; for the same manuscript mentions that on 
the occasion of the new foundation the great house of Turn 
or Atum was enlarged. Under Rameses the Third (about 
Zenith and 1200 IJ.C) the tcmple was at the height of its power; 
the temple nearly thirteen thousand persons are said to have been en- 
^ gaged in its service.^ But the decline of the city appears to 
iieiioptiiis. have begun somewhat early. In the fifth century before 
our era Herodotus visited the city and conversed with the 
priests, who revealed to him some of their divine mysteries 
which he preferred not to divulge." In Strabo's time, about 
the beginning of our era, the city had fallen into utter decay 
and was deserted ; but the ancient temple of the Sun was 
still standing, together with the great houses once inhabited 
by the priests, and the sacred bull Mnevis was still fed and 
worshipped as a god in his stall, like the other divine bull 
Apis at Memphis. But the old college of priests, who were 
thought to devote themselves to philosophy and astronomy 
and to practise a life of religious austerity, had ceased to 
c.xist; nobody was to be seen about the deserted courts and 
quadrangles but the men whose business it was to offer 
sacrifice, and the guides who earned a livelihood by showing 
strangers over the temple.® 

The spring There was in Heliopolis a sacred spring of the Sun- 
godat which has survived his temple. When King Piankhi 

Heliopolis, of Ethiopia arrived at Heliopolis about 730 B.C., on his 
of triumphal march through Egypt, he washed his face, as he 
himself relates, in the pool of fresh water in which the Sun- 
god Ra was wont to lave his divine countenance. The Arabs 
still call it " the Spring of the Sun ”; and here, as the 
ancient legend relates, the Mother of Christ washed her 
infant’s swaddling clothes when she reached Egypt in her 
flight from Herod. It is said that from the water falling on 

^ A. Wiedemann, of the * Herodotus, it. 3. 

Ancient Egyptians, pp. 13.5^. 3 Strabo, xviL l. 27-29. 
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the ground there sprang up a balsam shrub, the like of 
which, according to the Arab historian Makrizi, is not to be 
found in the world. Even to this day the traveller is shown 
the sycamore, under which the Holy Family rested after 
their long and weary journey.' 

The Ethiopian king recorded his triumphal march visit of the 
through Egypt in a long inscription, which is said to be the 
best example of a truly historical Egyptian inscription. In Piankhi to 
it, after describing how he washed his face in the pool of the 
Sun, the monarch continues as follows: ” He proceeded to Sun at 
the sandhill in Heliopolis, he brought an offering on the 
sand-dune in Heliopolis to Ra at his rising, a great offering 
of white oxen, milk, incense, balsam, and all sorts of sweet¬ 
smelling woods. Then he returned to the temple of Ra; 
the superintendent of the temple praised him highly: the 
speaker of prayers spoke the prayer for the averting of 
enemies from the king : the king performed the ceremony in 
the chamber of purification, the putting on of the bands, the 
purifying with incense and the water of libations, the handing 
of flowers for the Hat Benben of the god. He took the 
flowers, he ascended the steps to the great terrace, to see Ra 
in the Hat Benben, he the king himself. When the prince 
was alone, he undid the bolt, he opened the doors and saw 
his Father Ra in the Hat Benben, he saw the morning boat 
of Ra and the evening boat of Turn. He closed the doors, 
he put the seal on, and sealed it with the royal seal. He 
declared to the priests, ‘ I have put on the seal, no other 
king shall go in thither'. They threw themselves down before 
His Majesty and said, * May Horus, the darling of Heliopolis, 
exist, and remain, and never pass away And he went and 
entered into the temple of Turn, and they brought the statue 
of Turn the Creator, the lord of Heliopolis, and King Osorkon 
came to see His Majesty."* At this time Egypt was broken 
up into a number of petty kingdoms. The Osorkon here 
mentioned was king of Bubastis.® 


' A. Wiedemann, Religim of the 
AtuiofU Egyptiantt pp. 18, 21. 

* A. Wiedemann, Agyptiseke Ge- 
schichU (Gotha, 1884), pp, 573 sq. 
For a translation of the whole inscrip¬ 
tion, see id. pp. 566-575; compare 
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'Dio The title of Hat Hcnbcn, given to the temple of the Sun 

S sun'^ai at HclioiJoHs, means the “ House of the Obelisk ”, for the 
^ small stone obelisk or rather perhaps pyramid, 
ikiiijcn, which was supposed to be an embodiment of the Sun-god Ra 
himself. It enjoyed a great reputation and is mentioned 
Obelisk especially in religious and magical texts; it may even have 
been the model of the great obelisks which were amongst 
the most striking features of Egyptian Sun-worship.^ The 
great obelisks which stood at the entrances of temples were 
dedicated to the Sun, and so were the little votive obelisks 
which were placed in tombs, particularly during the period of 
the Old Kingdom, Under the New Kingdom these small 
obelisks were replaced by small pyramids, which are not to 
be regarded as modelled on the huge sepulchral pyramids of 
the Old Kingdom ; rather they represent the obelisks, the 
pointed tops of which arc similarly shaped.’ 

The The kings of the Fifth Dynasty were devoted to the 

Iho Sim worship of the Sun-god Ra; indeed, the first king of the 
diffenint in dynasty is said to have been a high priest of that deity, and 

phn from e t. ,1 ^ , 

thoordiuary froni him his successors on the throne appear to have 
temples inherited their partiality for the solar religion. Almost 
every one of them built a new sanctuary for the Sun-god 
near his residence, and the highest nobility served as priests 
• in it. These sanctuaries, which bore titles such as “ Favourite 
Seat of Ra”, were built on quite a different plan from the 
usual Egyptian temple. In the ordinary temple the Holy 
of Holies, approached through a pillared hall from an open 
cloistered court, was a closed chamber in which deep dark-' 
ness reigned ; for it had no windows, and light penetrated 
to it only through the door. There in the religious gloom 
might be faintly discerned the image of the god ; it was 
usually a wooden idol not more than eighteen inches high, 
for it had to be small and light that it might be carried in 
the processions which figured largely in the worship. On 
the other hand, in the temples of the Sun-god built by kings 
of the Fifth Dynasty the deity was represented in the Holy 


^ A. Wiedemann, Pelican of the 
AncUnt E^ptians, p. 24 j A.- Erman, 
Du Hgypiiseht Religion *, pp. 33, 55 ; 
Roeder, t.v. “Sonne und Sonneogott”, 
in W. li. Roschcr’s AtisfUkriickes 
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of Holies by a great stone obelisk, resting on a massive 
truncated pyramid as a foundation and completely open to 
the sky and the sunlight. The temples of this peculiar type 
were perhaps modelled on the great temple of the Sun-god 
at Heliopolis, which has disappeared and of which we have 
no description. One of these Sun-temples stood at Abu 
Gurab; from its remains, many of which are now in the 
museum at Berlin, it is possible to restore conjecturally the’ 
general plan of the temple.^ 

Another temple of the Sun-god, on the same plan, has Temple of 
been excavated at Abusir (Busiris) in the Delta. Outside 
of the temple, on the southern face of it, was discovered Busiris. 
the image of a boat, about a hundred feet long, built 
of bricks. It was no doubt provided for the convenience 
of the Sun-god to enable him to accomplish his daily voyage 
across the sky ; and as the temple stands to the west of 
the Nile we may suppose that the boat was the one which 
the deity used in the afternoon and evening to transport 
him to his setting in the west Hence it would appear that 
the temple at Abusir (Busiris) was dedicated specially to the 
Setting Sun.” The unusual materials employed in the 
construction of the vessel would be no impediment to its 
use by the deity, who would find, or make, bricks quite as 
buoyant as timber. 

Another seat of Sun-worship was Behdet, the modem Temple of 
Edfu, in Upper Egypt. The temple of the Sun-god ^*1" 
there, restored in the Greek period on the ancient model, is Bchtiei 
still in perfect preservation. It is constructed on the ordi- 
nary plan with an inner sanctuary or Holy of Holies of the 
usual type.® 


* A. Erman, 

pp. 52-56; A. Wiedemann, Keligion 
of tko Ancient E^p^ptians, pp. 16 $>2. 
As to the general plan of an ordinary 
Egyptiao temple, see also A. Erman, 
Aegypten und aegyftisehes Ltben im 
Altertum, pp. 380 sq. The Holy of 
Holies was divided into three chapels, 
side by side. The image of the god 
stood in the central chapel, while the 
images of bis wife and son usually 
stood in die side chapels, in accord¬ 
ance with the common distribution of 


Egyptian deities into triads or trinities, 
each consisting of a Father, a Mother, 
and a Son. SceA. Wiedemann, Ancient 
Egyptian Religion, pp. 103 jy. As to 
the religious gloom characteristic of 
the Holy of Holies in ordinary Egyp¬ 
tian temples, compare G. Maspero, 
VArchMogie igyptienne, p. 71. 

* G. Maspero, Cauteries d'&gypte 
(Paris, N.D., preface dated 1907), pp. 

327-333- 

B A. Erman, Die agyptische Religion, 
pp. 13, 5tA G. Maspero, UArcktologie 
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The Sun-god Ra was almost invariably represented as a 
man with the head of a falcon or hawk, holding in one hand 
the kingly sceptre, and in the other hand the symbol of 
life, which was a cross with a loop at the top to serve 
as a handle.* On his head he wears the solar disk with the 
iiraeus coiled about it, that .serpent being .symbolic of power 
over life and death. It is a characteristic sign of Egyptian 
solar deities to have the head of a hawk or falcon : many of 
them were supposed to be incarnate in the bird ; wherever 
a god is so represented, his solar nature may be confidently 
assumed. In times when an attempt was made to convert 
the whole Egyptian religion into Sun-worship, the figure of 
the sparrow-hawk proper was equivalent to the sign for 
nc/cr, “god”, and similarly the figure of the uraeus serpent 
was equivalent to the sign for netere/, “ goddess We have 
no ancient information as to how the hawk or falcon came 
to be associated with the sun; 6 ai\ which is the Egyptian 
name of the bird, has no philological connexion with the 
heavenly body.® It is a plausible conjecture, though it may 
be nothing more, that '* the falcon-god Horus, originally, it 
would seem, the local totem-god of Behdet in the Delta, 
became in prc-dynastic times the national god of Lower 
Egypt, simply because the falcon tribe acquired an ascendancy 
over the other tribes of the Delta. Later still, on the unifica¬ 
tion of Upper and Lower Egypt, he became the national 
god of the united country, and it was doubtless then that he 
was given a new home at Behdet of Upper Egypt, the 
modern Edfu V 

In Egyptian mythology it is necessary to distingpiish 


igyptUtnu, p. 73. Compare The Cam- 
bridge Atuuut Hiitory^ I.* 261, 329; 
Roeder, s.v. “Sonne und Sonnengott”, 
in W, H. Roscher’s AttsfUhrluhes 
Ltxikon der griukischen und rdmiifhtn 
Mythologies iv, 1159. 

1 The name of the symbol was 
ankh ; by modern writers it is often 
referred to as the crux amata. See 
A. Wiedemann, Religion of the Ancient 
Egyptianis pp. 288 sq., who denies 
that the symbol has anythuig to do 
with a cross. 

* A. Wiedemann, Religion of the 
Ancient Egyptians, pp. 3 ^^. Some 


modem authorities speak of the Sun- 
bird ns a hawk, others call it a falcon. 
The two words are not synonymous. 
See Alfred Newton, Dicttonary of 
Birds (London, 1893-1896), s.w. 
“Falcon” and “Hawk”, pp. 235, 
411. Of the two, “falcon” is the 
more precise and definite, while hawk 
is “a word of indefinite meaning, being 
often used to signify all diurnal Birds 
of Prey, which are neither vultures nor 
eagles” (Newton, op, cit. p. 4II)- 

* T. E. Peel, in The Cambridge 
Ancient History, i.* 329. 
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Horus the Sun-god from Horus, the son of Osiris and Isis, the 
Originally these two deities, both named Horus, appear to aJJ hotus 
have had nothing in common, but in later times an attempt 
was made to blend them into one, and to liken the war which law. 
Horus the Sun-god waged on the powers of darkness to the 
long combat in which Horus, the son of Osiris, engaged 
with Set the murderer of his divine father. Generally 
speaking, the Sun-god Horus can be distinguished from his 
namesake, the son of Osiris, by the possession of certain 
titles which varied with the provinces or cities in which he 
was worshipped. In course of time each of the different 
forms of the Sun-god Horus, discriminated from the rest by Different 
a distinctive epithet, came to be regarded as an independent 
divinity, and we often find several such duplicate deities Sun-god. 
worshipped contemporaneously, as if they had no relation 
to each other, in the later periods of Egyptian history.' 

Among these various forms of Horus the Sun-god the 
following may be particularly noted. 

Her-ur, that is, “ Horus the Elder ”, whom the Greeks Homs tiic 
called Arueris and identified with their Apollo.^ His ^Arueris). 
mother was the goddess Hathor : he was born at Apollino- 
polis Parva, and he was especially worshipped at Latopolis, 
near Memphis. A great temple was also dedicated to him 
at Ombos in Upper Egypt. He was represented as a man 
with a hawk’s head or simply as a hawk.® But in some 
places he was worshipped in the form of a lion. The 
inscriptions on the walls of the temple at Ombos prove 
that he was called the Lord of the South, the Lord of Nubti 
(Ombos), and that he was identified with Shu, the son of Ra, 
and with several other gods who were regarded as gods of 
light and of the rising Sun in various of his aspects.4 

Horus the Elder was distinguished from Horus the 
Younger or Horus the Child, Her - pe - khred, whom the Homs the 
Greeks called Harpocrates. This Horus the Younger wasj^^^ 

. the son of Osiris and Isis; but he could not escape the crates), 
fate of the Egyptian gods, who were regularly attracted to 


* A. Wiedemann, Re/ijpoft of th< 
Ancient Egyptians, p. 27. 

* Plutarch, Isis' and Osiris, 12. 

® A Wiedemann, Religion of the 


Ancient Egyptians, pp. 27 sg.', (.Sir) 
E. A. Wallis Budge, The G^s of the 
Egyptiofts, i. 467 sg. 

^ (Sir) E. A. Wallis Budge, TTu 
Gods of tJiK Egyptians, i. 468. 
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the sun like moths to the flame of a candle, and in after 
times he was identified with the young Sun just risen above 
the horizon.* 

Hcr-mer-ti, “Horus of the Two Eyes”, that is, of 
the Sun and Moon. He was called Lord of Shedennu, 
a city of Lower ; in art he was represented as 

a man with a hawk’s head and above it the solar disk 
encircled by the uracus serpent, and in his hand he bore 
a certain symbol {tttchati) in which two eyes appear side by 
side." 

Hcr-khcnt-an-ma, ” Horus, Lord of Not Seeing ”, a god 
of Latapolis who was supposed to be blind and to symbolize 
an eclipse of the sun. The shrew-mouse was sacred to tlie 
blind Horus because it was thought to be blind, and also 
because darkness is older than light. The little creature 
was said to be born of ordinary mice in the fifth generation 
at new moon, and its liver was .supposed to diminish in size 
during a lunar eclipse.’ 

ricr-cm-khu-ti, the Harmachis of the Greeks, “ Horus on 
the Two Horizons”, that Ls, the eastern and the western 
horizon, .so that the name signifies 1 Torus at his rising and 
at his setting. Sometimes he was designated simply Hcr- 
em-khu, “ Horus on the Horizon ”, and then represented 
especially the god of the rising sun. He was easily and 
commonly identified with the ordinary Sun-god Ra in his 
daily course across the sky. In that capacity he was 
styled “ the Great God, the Lord of heaven, Ra Harmachis”. 
He appears in this form as god of Heliopolis, where he was 
associated with a wife named Ih-s-Aas. He played a 
prominent part also in the city of Tanis, in the far cast of 
the Delta, on the Asiatic frontier. But the greatest and 
most famous monument dedicated to his worship is the huge 
Sphinx, near the pyramids of Gizeh, which was his type 
and symbol. According to the inscriptions, this colossal 


^ A. Wiedemann, Religion of the 
Ancient Egyptianit pp. 223 sq. ; (Sir) 
E. A. Wallis Budge, The Geks of the 
Egyptians^ i. 468. tq. The latter writer 
transliterates the Egyptian name of 
the god os Heru-p-khart. 

■ A. Wiedemann, Religion of the 
Ancient Egyptian!, p. 28 ; iSir) E. A. 


Wallis Budge, The Gods ef the Egyp¬ 
tians, i. 469 sq. 

® A. Wiedemann, Religion of the 
Ancient Egyptians, p. 28. The 
Egyptian notions about the shrew- 
mouse are mentioned by Plutarch, 
Quaest. Conviv. iv. 5. 2. 
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figure was in existence in the days of King Khephren 
(Khafra), who built the second pyramid at Gizeh.^ But 
curiously enough no mention of this monstrous monument 
occurs in the inscriptions until the reign of Thothmes or 
Thutmose the Fourth (about 14 20-1411 B.C.). An inscrip-The history 
tion engraved on a tablet near the Sphinx records how in his ^^kation: 
youth, long before his father’s death, Thothmes was one day tiie dream 
hunting and in the ardour of the chase was carried out i^othmcs. 
into the desert near the pyramids of Gizeh. There, overcome 
with weariness and the noonday heat he lay down to rest in 
the shadow of the great Sphinx. He fell asleep, and as he 
slept he dreamed a dream. It seemed to him that the Sun- 
god, with whom in those days the Sphinx was identified, 
appeared to him and besought him to clear away the desert 
sand which had drifted against his image and had partially 
burled it As a reward for this pious labour the Sun-god 
promised him the kingdom. The prince vowed to do as the 
great god desired, and no sooner did he come to the throne 
than he hastened to perform his vow. He cleared the gigantic 
figure of the Sphinx from the drifted sand, and he recorded 
the whole story on a tablet in the neighbourhood. A later 
version of the tale, made by the priests of the palace, was 
engraved on a huge granite architrave taken from the 
neighbouring temple and set up against the breast of 
the Sphinx between its fore-legs, where it stands to this 
day.^ 

Her-nub, “the Golden Horus ”, was primarily the god The Golden 
of the morning sun, who manifested himself in the golden 
glory of the dawn. He was thus the counterpart of the 
Golden Hathor, the goddess of the western sky, who 
received the dying sun in the sunset glow and was hence 
supposed to receive the dead on their departure from the 
upper world. In this capacity the Golden Hathor was 
usually represented emerging from the Mountain of the 
West From of old the Pharaohs, who always sought to 
pose as the Sun on earth, greatly affected the title of “the 
Golden Horus”, and their public appearances were commonly 

^ A. Wiedemann, Rtligion of the * J. H. Breasted, in The Cambruige 
Ancient Egyptians, pp. 28 sq.\ (Sir) AncUnt History, ii. 91 ; (Sir) E. A. 

E. A. Wallis Budge, The Cods of the Wallis Budge, The Gods of the Egyf- 
Egyptians, I. 470-472. tiasis, i. 47^. 
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described as the breaking forth of light by the use of a word 
which also signified the sunrise.* 

The Sun- Thc Sun-god Turn or Atum was originally the local god 
orAuimV®^ Heliopolis, and in the dynastic period at all events he 
Hdiopoii& was held to be a form of thc great Sun-god Ra and to 
personify thc setting sun in contradistinction to Khepera, 
the morning sun. He was adored at Heliopolis as Lord 
of thc World and the great Creator. In the Book of 
the Dead he is called “ Creator of heaven, maker of beings, 
procreator of all that is; He who gave birth to the gods; 
self-created ; Lord of Life; He who grants new strength to 
thc gods”. His worship was intimately associated with thc 
’ Egyptian doctrine of immortality. But in regard to this life 
also he was a beneficent deity: from before him went forth 
the north wind that brought cool airs to thc dry and dusty 
land during the hot Egyptian summer, and to breathe its 
sweet breath was reckoned one of thc passionate desires of 
PuTura the dead. Another centre of thc worship of Turn was 
Pa Turn, “the House of Turn”, the Pithom of the Old 
Houwof Testament, thc ruins of which were discovered by the 
eminent Swiss Egyptologist, M. Edouard Naville, in 1883, 
at Tell el MaskhCltah, cast of the Delta. In the papyri and 
the monuments Turn is usually represented as a man 
wearing the crowns of Upper and Lower Egypt; in his 
right hand he holds thc emblem of life, and in his left hand 
the sceptre. In the boat of Ra he is depicted in human 
form even when Ra is symbolized by a disk which is being 
rolled along by a beetle, and when the Sun-god Khepera 
is portrayed by a beetle. Originally Turn had no divine 
consort, but in one of the later texts, from Dendcrah, there 
is mention of a goddess Tumt, the feminine form of Turn; the 
text says that she was worshipped at Bubastis.^ 

The Sun- But the identification which carried with it thc most 
SfntmU far-reaching consequences for Egyptian religion was that 
tb^iocaT" Sun-god Ra with Amon (Ammon), the local god 

god of of Thebes in Upper Egypt In thc most ancient times of 
Thebes. Egyptian history Thebes was an obscure provincial town, so 

^ A. WkdemMn, BeUgion of the E. A. Wallis Bad^, The Cait of the 

Ancient Egyptiam^ pp. 29 eq, Egyptians, i. 349 sqq., who trans- 

* A. Wiedemann, Btligion of the literates the god’s name as Tem, or 

Aneient Egyptians, pp. 3* sq ,} (Sir) Temu, or Atem. 
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insignificant that its god Amon is hardly mentioned in the 
oldest religious texts. It was not until the time of the 
Middle Kingdom, when two Theban families came to the 
throne, that something was done for the glory of the local 
god, and with him his consort Mut began to emerge from 
her obscurity. But the great day for the gods of Thebes 
dawned with the beginning of the New Kingdom (about 
1600 B.C). During the confusion which followed the close 
of the twelfth dynasty and continued under the rule of the 
foreign conquerors, the Hyksos, Thebes was the capital of 
a princely house, which, by a brilliant stroke of policy, 
identified its local god Amon with the great Sun-god Ra, 
and so worshipped the composite deity under the name of 
Amon-Ra. When this royal family succeeded in expelling 
the Hyksos and bringing the whole of Egypt under their 
sway, it was inevitable that Amon-Ra, “ the King of the 
Gods”, should become the official god of the whole kingdom. 

Under the great and warlike kings of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty the dominion of Egypt stretched from the 
Euphrates to the Sudan, and with it the fame of Amon-Ra, 
the patron god of the conquerors, spread far and wide. 

From the riches, which in the form of tribute, flowed into 
their treasury the Pharaohs of that and the following 
dynasties testified their gratitude for their victories by 
rearing in honour of Amon-Ra at Thebes (Kaniak) the The 
gigantic temples which, enlarged by the labours and the 
wealth of successive generations, remain to this day the at Thebes 
wonder of the world, the most colossal shrines which the 
hands of men have ever dedicated on earth to the glory of 
God. And in other cities also the kings caused new temples 
to be erected to the Sun-god, that men everywhere might 
pay their devotion to his supreme majesty. For a thousand 
years this hybrid deity stood at the head of the Egyptian 
pantheon.^ 

In truth, he was a curious hybrid, compounded out of Amon of 
the sun and a ram, since Amon, the local gbd of Thebes, 

* RehgioH of the Ancient EgyH^oitSy 

pp. 71*73; E. Meyer, s,v. “Ammon”, 107 sq.\ (Sir) E. A. Wallis Budge, 
in W. H. Roscher’s Aus/iihrliches The Cods of the Egyptians^ ii. 4 ., 

Ltxikon dor griechischen und rthniseken 22 sq, 

i.283-285; A. Wiedemann, ^ 
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appears to have been of old a ram and nothing else. For 
the sheep was sacred and worshipped at Thebes, as cats, 
crocodiles, lions, wolves, monkeys, and the rc.st of the divine 
menagerie were sacred and worshipped in other parts of 
Egj'pt; indeed, whoever adored the Theban god in any part 
of the kingdom was bound to spare the life of the sheep as 
a holy animal* The god himself was represented in the 
form of a ram or of a man with a ram’s head, or of a man 
with the horns of a ram, wearing the solar di.sk. The 
avenues leading to his temples at Thebes were flanked on 
either side by colossal figures of rams with coiled or curved 
horns, that being the species of the animal which was 
especially sacred to the god, or rather in which he was 
supposed to be incarnate.' But though the people of 
Thebes did not usually sacrifice rams, deeming them sacred, 
nevertheless on one day of the year, at the god’s festival, 
they killed a ram, skinned it, and clothed the image of the 
god in the skin of the slaughtered bca.st. Thereupon all the 
people in the temple lamented for the ram, beating their 
breast.s, after which they buried the carcase in a sacred 
coffin.® In this custom the god secm.s dearly to be 
identified with the ram by being clothed in the animal’s 
skin, and the divinity of the ram is in like manner plainly 
indicated by the lamentations for his death and by the 
burial of his dead body in a sacred coffin. The intention of 
the rite probably was to renew the strength of the god once 
a year by communicating to his image, and thereby to 
himself, the vigour of a live ram, the creature in which his 
divine spirit was believed to be incarnate.^ The supposed 
necessity of thus annually renewing the strength of the god 
will be manifest when we remember that in the opinion of 
the Egyptians the gods in general and the Sun-god in 
particular were subject to the weakness and decrepitude 
of old age. 


* Herodotus, ii. 43; Sliabo, xvii. l. 
40; Clement of Alexandria, Protrept, 
»• 39 > P- 34, etl. Potter. 

* E. Meyer, t.v. ‘ ‘ Ammon ”, in W. H. 

Roscher’s Ausftihrlickes Lexthu der 
gritchischen und romisekin Mytkohgie, 
i. 384; A. Wiedemann, Ktligion of the 
AiuietU Egyptians ^ pp... 118-130; 


id., Hendots Zweita Buth (Leipzig, 
1890), p. 303; A. B. Cook, Zeus, 

I 347. 

^ Herodotus, ii. 43. 

*. Qava^nTheGoldenBough,Vox\.'^. 
Spirits of the Corn and of the Wild, ii. 
173 sq. 
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To this notion we shall return presently. Meantime The 
it deserves to be noticed that Thebes was not the only 
place where the Sun-god was identified with a deity who with 
would seem originally to have been neither more nor less [chnubis), 
than a ram. The god Chnum or Chnubis, as the Greeks the ram- 
called him, who was worshipped in Elephantine, the city phlnUnc. 
situated at the First Cataract in Upper Egypt, was 
represented on the oldest monuments as a man with a 
ram’s head, the horns projecting horizontally from the 
temples and not curved downwards, like the horns of the 
ram Amon. The two rams, thus distinguished from each 
other, clearly belonged to different species.^ According to 
Brugsch, the god was represented at his sanctuaries by a 
living ram in which the soul of the deity was believed to 
reside; the animal was chosen from the flock on purpose 
to serve as the god’s incarnation.* But in course of 
time the ram of Chnum, like that of Amon, was identified 
with the Sun-god Ra ; hence at Abaton, near Philae, a 
little south of Elephantine, the sacred ram of Chnum was 
called the "living soul of Ra’’.’ Hence, too, in Egyptian 
inscriptions from the sixteenth century B.C. onwards his 
name was coupled with that of Ra in the compound of 
Chnum-Ra to indicate the divine partnership, or rather 
identity, of the two gods; and the composite nature of 
the hybrid deity was graphically indicated by portraying 
him as a man with a ram’s head surmounted by the 


* II. Brugsch, Religion und Mytho- 
logit dtr alien Aegypter (Leipzig, 1885), 
pp. 290 tqq, ; A. Wiedemann, Herodots 
ZweiUt BHchCLtx^ug, 1890), pp.i97.rg.; 
id.. Religion of the Ancient Egyptians, 
pp. 128 sq.\ Drexler, s.v. “Kniiphiis”, 
in W, II. Roscher's Ausfukrlickes 
lejcikon dergriechischen und ivmischen 
MythologU, ii. 1250 sqq.\ Sethe, s.v, 
“Chnubis”, in Pauly-Wissowa, Real’ 
Encyclopiidie der classiseken Altertums- 
missenschaft, iii. 2349-2352 j (Sir) 
E. A. W.allw Budge, The Gods of the 
Egypliatu, ii. 49 sqq.; A. B. ^ok, 
Zeus, i. 346 sq. The last two of 
these writers call the god Khnemu. 
The Greek form of the name 
(Xpov^o) occurs in a Greek inscription 
of Ptolemy VIII. (146-116 B.C.), 


which was found in one of the 
islands of the Cataracts. See W. 
Dittenberger, Orientis Graeti Inserip- 
tiones Seleclae, No. 130, vol. i. 
pp. 207 sq, Strabo (xvii. i. 48} calls 
the god Knuphis (Ki'ov^ts). The name 
U given as Kneph by Plutarch {Isis 
and Osiris, 21) and Eusebius {I'raepar, 
Evangel, iii. 11. 28). Eusebiu.<i {op. eil. 
iii. 12. i) describes the god's image at 
Elephantine as that of a man seated, 
of a blue colour, with the head of a 
ram surmounted by a disk. The 
description is home out by the 
monuments. 

* H. Brugsch, Religion und Mytho- 
logie der alien Aegypter, p. 291. 

• A. Wiedemann, Religion of the 
Aneient Egyptiasis, p. 128. 
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solar disk. His worship prevailed esixicially in the south 
of Egypt.^ 

If, as there is some ground for thinking, the religion 
of the primitive Egyptians was saturated with totemism,’ 
we can easily understand why a ram should have been 
worshipped as a sacred animal at Thebes in Lower Egypt 
and at Elephantine in Upper Egypt; in both places the 
ram may originally have been the totem of the ruling clan. 

The power and glory of Amon-Ra arc celebrated in 
hymns which attempt to make up by fulsome flattery for 
their lack of poetical inspiration. For example, in a long 
hymn of the Twentieth Dynasty, which is now preserved in 
the museum of Gizch, the god is addressed as follows: 

Praise to Amon-Ra ! 

To the bull in I/cliopolis, to the chief of all the gods. 

To the beautiful ami belonh'd god^ 

Who giveth life by all manner of warmth, by 
All manner affair cattle. 

Hail to Thee, Amon-Ra, lord of the throne of the two lands. 
Dwelling in Thebes, 

Husband of his Mother, ehvelling in his fields. 

Wide-ranging, dwelling in the Land of the South, 

Lord of the Libyans, ruler of Arabia (Punt), 

Prince of heaven, heir of earth. 

The lord who giveth duration to things, duration to all things.** 


In the same hymn he is called “ the chief of all the 
gods, maker of men, former of the flocks, lord of the things 
which are ” : 


“ The gods give praise unto himj 
Maker of things below and things above, he illumines 
The two lands, he tnn>erseih the upper heaven in peace; 

King of Upper and Lower EgyftP * 

Still in the same hymn he is described as 

Hearing the prayer of him who is in affliction. 

Kindly of heart towards him who calletk upon him. 

He deiiveretk the timid from him who is of a froward heart; 


^ Sethe, s.v. " Chuubis ”, in Pauly- 
WUsowa, Rtal-EncyclopMit der etasti- 
seJun AUertumswissemchaft, iii. 2351; 
H.Brugsch, ReligionundMythologieder 
alien Aegypier, pp. 242 xy., 294., 296; 
A. Erman, Die Hgyfutke Rtlifion^, 
pp. 48, 71; (Sir) E. A. ^ya^is Budge, 


The Gods of the Egyptiam, ii. 52. 

* T. E. Peet, in The Cambridge 
Ancient History, i.® 246, 328 sg. 

* A. Wiedemann, Religion of the 
Ancient Egyptians, p. ill. 

* A. Wiedemann, Religion of the 
Ancient Egyptians, p. 112. 
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He judgeth the cause of the poovy between the poor and the mightyy 
He is the lord of understandingy plenty is on his lips. 

He cometh cls the Nile to those mho love him. 

Lord of sweetnesSy a gf'eat one of love P ^ 

In the same hymn the god’s creative power is extolled 
as follows: 

“ Only fornty who didst make all that is, one ami only one, maker 
of all that have being J 
Mankind went forth from his two eyes. 

The gods were abated on his lips. 

He maketh the herbage which maketh the cattle to live. 

The fruit trees for men ; 

He maketh to live the fishes in the river. 

The fosvls beneath the sky. 

He giveth breath to that which is in the egg; 

He maketh the grasshoppers to live. 

He maketh the birds to live. 

The creeping things and the flying, as well as what belongeth 
to them. 

He nuiketh provision for the mice in their holes; 

He maketh to live the birds in every tree. 

Hail to thee, maker of all these / . . . 

Hail to thee from all flocks. 

Acclamations to thee from every land. 

To the height of heaven, to the width of earth. 

To the depth of the sea. 

The gods bow before thy majesty; 

They exalt the spirits of him who fornud them. 

They rejoice at the comings of him who begat them; 

They say unto thee : ‘ Approach in peace. 

Father of the fathers of all the gods. 

Thou who t^holdest the heaven and puttest down the earth \ . . . 

King is he when alone even as in the midst of the gods; 

Many are his names, none knoweth their number; he riseth in the 
horizon of the east, he setteth in the horizon of the west; 

He overthrosveth his enemies. . . . 

Hail to thee. Avion-Ra, lord of the throne of the two lands ! 

Whose dty loveth his rising.** * 

Amon-Ra is generally represented in human form with Repr^nta- 
a human head ; he holds either the sceptre alone or the Amon-Rn 
sceptre in the left hand and the symbol of life {ankH) in the 
right, and he is crowned with the solar disk and two long 
feathers, which rise either from a stiff cap or else from a pair 

* A. Wicdeuiann, Religion of the AtuientEgy^iant,^^'^,\x^-\\%, Com- 
A Hcient Egyptiasu, p. 114. pare A. Erman, Die agyptische Religion^, 

PP- 73 (Sir) E. A. Wallis Budge, 

The Gods of the Egyptians, ii. 5 sqq. 
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of ram’s horns. The sections of the plumes are coloured 
alternately red and ^reen or reel and blue. His body is 
sometimes coloured blue, probably because that was the 
colour of the sky in which he ruled as Sun-god. It is to be 
noted that the horns which he wears are those of Chnum 
rather than of Amon, since they stand out horizontally from 
the head instead of curling round the cars. Sometimes he 
is given the head of a hawk surmounted by the solar disk 
with the uracus serpent coiled round it. Again, in many 
scenes he is portrayed with the head of a ram and above it 
the solar disk, plumes, and uraeus serpent^ 

The principal wife of Amon-Ra, the king of the Gods, 
in the New Empire was Mut, who.se name means “ Mother ”. 
In one, at least, of her aspects .she appears to have been 
conceived as the great World-mother, who brought forth 
whatever exists. Her relation to the Sun-god seems to have 
been somewhat uncertain. In a late text she is described 
as “ the Mother of the Sun, in whom he rises "; but in the 
city of Samhud she was held to be the daughter of Ra. In 
pictures the goddess is usually represented as a woman 
wearing on her head the united crowns of the South and 
the North, and holding in her hands the papyrus sceptre and 
the symbol of life. Elsewhere we sec her in female form, 
standing upright with her arms stretched out at full length 
and with large wings attached to them. The chief centre of 
her worship wjas Asher, a place south of Karnak (Thebes). 
Here King Amenophis the Third built a temple to her, with 
a sacred lake attached to it. Votive statues representing the 
goddess with the head of a lioness, both standing and seated, 
were dedicated there by the founder and by King Sheshonk 
the First (the Shishak of the Bible) in such numbers that even 
in ancient times many were transferred to other Egyptian 
sanctuaries, and in modern times almost every great museum 
of the world |K)ssesscs one or more of them. Such a 
representation appears to imply a warlike character in 
the goddess.® 

' A. Wiedemann, Religion of the Andmi EgypiMiu, pp. 122 sg. ; A. 
Awienl Egyptian!y pp. iiSjf.; (Sir) 'E.xtaax\,DieagyptisckeReligMH\^.l6', 
E. A. Wallis Budge, The Cods of the (Sir) E. A. Wallis Budge, The Gods of 
Egyptiansy ii. 16 jy. the Egypiiam, ii. 28. 

* A. Wiedemann, Religion of the 
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Fortified by liis association with the Sun-god Ra and ^by Rise of the 
the suppoit of the reig-ning dynasty, the once obsem-e and 
insigniricant deity Am on of Thebes rose in the course 
about a century to the rank of the King of the Gods'' 

Egypt, Under the eighteenth and nineteen tii dytmsties the ^vc»Uh 
^vealth of the Theban priests must have been enormous, and 
the religious and social influence which they wielded was such 
as to render them formidable rivals of the royal house. The 
golden age of the Theban temples and pricstliood began with 
the Asiatic expeditions of the eighteenth dynasty^ Indeed, 
there is some ground for suspecting that the great Egyptian 
raids, both to the north in Syria and to the south in Nubia, 
were dictated as much by the desire of enriching the temples 
and the priests as by the ambition of extending the glory 
and prestige of the empire. The slavish iiomage which the 
Thothmes (Thutmose) kings and the Ramessids paid to 
Amon-Ra, and the lavish gifts which they showered on his 
sanctuaries, suggest that behind the stately figureheads of 
the kings it was the pious, but not altogether unworldly, 
ecclesiastics who pnlied the real strings of war and peace,^ 

Of the prodigal liberality with which the kings heaped wealth 
on the religious establishments some of thern have bequeathed 
to us cKact records. Thus King Set! the Fii'st (about 
1320 B.C.) tells us that he gave to his Father Amon-Ra, the 
silver, gold, lapis lazuli, malaclrite, and ah the precious stones 
which lie liad got ujs booty in the wretched land of Syria 
The sculptures winch accompany and illustrate this inscrip¬ 
tion show that among the booty were the splendid vessels, 
fashioned of precious metals in fantastic forms, which were in 
that age the mucli-admired handiwork of Syrian goldsmiths.^ 

But ah other records of pious munificence are cast into the ftiunificent 
shade by the roll known as the gi'eat flarris papyrus, some &r 

hundred and thirty-three feet long, in which are set forth Rtiincses 
the benefactions which King Rameses the Third (about I ^00 Kniisk 
B.C,) conferred on Egyptian sanctuaries during his long reign 
of thirty^one years. They include one hundred and sixty- 
nine cities, of which nine were in Syria and Ethiopia ; more 

^ iSir) E. A. WaUis T/ic im AUer/ifw, pp. 4O3 

Satis sf ilia E/^>piia>iSi ii, ll Jif. ^ A. ^ A.Erman, 

Ermaci, Ltina itii JilifTHfjnf p, 404, 
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than a liundrcd thousand slaves ; nearly half a million head 
(jf cattle ; more than five hundred vineyards and gardens; 
more than two thousand seven hundred images of gods ; and 
many thousand vessels of gold, silver, and bronze ; not to 
mention many millions of less precious oficrings. Of the 
royal bount>', Amon-Ra at Thebes appears to have appro¬ 
priated the lion’s share, for we know that in the reign of tliis 
generous benefactor the god's temple in that city owned more 
than eighty thousand slaves, more than four hundred thousand 
head of cattle, hundreds of thousands of acres of cornland, 
four hundred and thirty-three vineyards and orchards, fifty- 
six cities in Egypt, and the whole of the nine foreign cities 
which were allocated to the service of Egyptian religion. 
Thus the patrimony of the great god of Thebes far surpassed 
that of all his brother and sister deities in Egypt. It was at 
least five times as great as that of the Sun-god Ra at 
Heliopolis, and it was ten times greater than that of Ptah at 
Memphis ; yet in the early ages of the kingdom, the gods of 
Heliopolis and Memphis had been reckoned among the 
wealthiest divinities of Egypt. VVe can understand the force 
of attraction exercised by a deity so richly dowered with the 
goods of this world, since, by ensuring him the means of 
conquest, they at the same time dcmon.strated the reality and 
power of his divinity beyond the reach of cavil.* No wonder 
that, fostered by endowments beside which the revenues of 
the wealthiest monasteries of the Middle Ages in Europe must 
appear almost insignificant, the great religious foundations at 
Thebes should have reared to the greater glory of God those 
gigantic temples at Karnak to which no other countr)*^ and no 
other age in the history of the world can present a parallel.* 
u*urpaik>n But towards thc close of the twentieth dynasty a decline 
of kingly set in ; a paralysis seems to have struck the line of Rameses, 
iheHi^ The later kings of that dynasty led no armies into foreign 
Ai^r^Ra neglectcd even the Delta, Memphis, and Ethiopia, 

atnicb<a;and what little activity they displayed, was devoted to the 
service of the gods of Thebes. No longer enriched by the ‘ 

kings. 1 Masjxiro, Hitttirt ancunne ties 
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,'3pcii]$ of conquest^ the treasury of Amon-Ra was drained to 
supply the wants of the vast religious establishment: poverty 
stared the clergy in the face. To replenish their empty 
coffers the priests wrested from the feeble and degenerate 
successor of kameses the Third the right of levying taxes 
on the Theban people and of appropriating to the service of 
God certain of the revenues of the city. Fin ally j when the 
last Raineses had been gathered to his fatherSf the high priest 
of Amon-Ra, grasping at the show as well as the substance of 
power, made himself king of Egypt and so became the founder 
of the twenty-first dynasty, the dynasty of the priestly kings.^ 
Under the ghostly sway of these Theban popes, who, 
like their brethren of Rome in the Middle Ages^ combined 
the spiritual with the temporal power, the centra! Egyptian 
government assumed the form of a theocracy. For the real 
rulers, the high priests of Amon-Ra, masked their rescripts 
under the guise of oracles of the god, who, with the help of 
a little pious jugglery, complacently signified his assent to 
their wifshes by nodding his head or even by speech. But 
oddly enough the papal power was wielded, nominally at 
least, not by the pope himself but by a woman, the earthly 
consort of Amon-Ra. Her office was hereditary, passing by 
rights from mother to daughter. But probably the entail 
was often broken by the policy or ambition of the men who 
stood behind the scenes and worked the grade by hidden 
wires for ti^e edification of the multitude. Certainly we 
know that on one occasion King Psammetichus the First 
foisted his own daughter into the holy office by dedicating 
her to Amon under a hypocritical profession of gratitude for 
favours bestowed on him by the deity. And the female 
pope had to submit to the intrusion witli the best grace she 
could assume, protesting her affection for the adopted 
daughter who had ousted her own daughter from the throne. 
When kings reigned at Thebes^ tlie wife of the god was 
either the queen or a princess.^ 

1 (Sic) E. A, Wallis The pp^ 347 357 jy?,; C. P. TEcIc^ 
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'riieQupini Not Only was the Queen of Egypt usually the wife of 

liiicmUo Sun-god, but she was believed to be actually impregnated 

ijc the wife by him and in consequence to give birth to a son, who was 
other Ilian the Icing of Egypt; for from the fifth dynasty 
be impreg. onward the Icing was styled the Son of Ra and was believed 
niitedi»y physically begotten by the Sun-god.* The 

divine marriage, the birth of the royal infant, and his or her 
recognition by the gods arc carved and painted in great 
detail on the walls of two ancient temples, one at Deir el 
Bahari and the other at Luxor; and the inscriptions 
attached to the sculjiturcs leave no doubt as to the meaning 
of the scenes. The sculptures at Deir el Bahari, which 
represent the begetting and birth of Queen Hatshopsitou 
(Hatshepsut), are the older and have been reproduced with 
but little change at Luxor, where they represent the beget¬ 
ting and birth of King Amcnophis the Third. There is a 
prologue in heaven, in which the god summons his a.ssessors, 
the deities of Heliopolis, and reveals to them the future 
birth of a new Pharaoh, a royal princess, and requests them 
to make ready the fluid of life and of strength, whereof they 
arc the masters. Then the god is seen approaching the 
queen’s bed-chamber: the mystery of incarnation takes place : 
Amon-Ra lays aside his godhead and becomes flesh in the 
likeness of the king, the human .spouse of the queen. The 
union of the two follows immediately. On a bed of state 
the king and queen appear sitting opposite each other, with 
their legs crossed. The queen receives from her husband 
the symbols of life and strength, while two goddesses, the 
• patronesses of matrimony, support the feet of the couple 
and guard them from harm. The text which encloses the 
scene sets forth clearly the mystic union of the human with 
the divine: “Thus saith Amon-Ra, king of the gods, lord 
of Karnak, he who rules over Thebes, when he took the 
form of this male, the king of Upper and Lower Egypt, 
Thothmes the First, giver of life. He found the queen when 
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she lay in. the glory of her palace. She awoke at the fragrance 
of the god and marvelled at it. Straightway His Majesty 
went towards her^ took possession of her, placed his heart in 
hetj and shewed himself to her in his divine form.” Further 
he announces the birth of her daughter, the future queen.^ 

It was therefore much more than an idle compliment, a Tht 
piece of courtly flattery, when the ancient Egyptians spoke 
of their kings as the offspring of the Snn-ggd. They really 
looked upon them as divine Sons of a divine Fatlrer. “^i^oftheSun- 
has never been doubted that the king claimed actual e^I- 
divinity ; he was the ‘ great god \ the * golden Horus and 
son of Fa. He claimed authority not only over Egypt, but 
over ‘ all lands and nations \ ^ the whole world in its lengtli 
and its breadth, tlie east and the w^est \ ^ the entire conipass 
of the great circuit of the sun ’, * the sky and what is in it, 
the earth and all that Is upon it \ ‘ every creature that walks 
upon two or upon four Jegs^ all that fly or flutter, the whole 
world offers her productions to him \ Whatever in fact 
might be asserted of the Sun-god was dogmatically predic- 
able of the king of Egypt His titles were directly derived 
from those of the Sun-god.” ^ 

Of all the kings of Egypt none displayed so fervent, so of 

fanatical a devotion to the worship of the Sun as a king of 
the eighteenth dynasty; the famous Amenophls fAmenhotep) of 

11-1 - L ^ ^ 9 fticSnniindl 

the Fourlh, who reigned from about 13 So to 1302 E.C'hu autiupt 
But his devotion took a heretical turn. A philosophic to eatatiish 
dreamer, absorbed in the contemplation of the divine and uidaiu, ihe 
engrossed in a visionary scheme of a religious reformation, 
vifhich was to sweep away all the barbarous and monstrous riuk under 
gods of his country and replace them by a pure monotheism, 
the worship of the Sun as the only god, he frittered away 
his short life in a vain attempt to elevate his people to the 
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contemplative hciglits at which he loved to expatiate in 
thought, while his kingdom fell into disorder and his Syrian 
empire crumbled away under the pressure of the new and 
formidable empire of the Hittites, which was now rising, 
like a dark and menacing cloud, on the northern horizon. 
The old titles and effigies of the Sun-god were abolished. 
Instead of the many names in which he had hitherto 
rejoiced, he was to be known henceforth by the simple name 
of Aton, which signified the solar disk. He was no longer 
permitted to prance about with the legs of a man and the 
head of a ram or a hawk. Truth to nature was now the 
watchword of the reformation, and after all what is the sun 
to our eyes but a bright disk with beams radiating from it ? 
Accordingly a bright disk with beams radiating from it was 
to be thenceforth the sole image of the Sun : the shocking 
impiety of likening him to a man or a beast wa.s no longer 
to be tolerated. But as a slight concession to human 
weakness the sunbeams were provided with human hands, 
which they extended in an affectionate manner towards their 
orthodox worshippers. The pattern of orthodo.xy was 
naturally set by the king, and on the monuments of his time 
he and his wife are often represented thus basking in the 
rays of the divine Sun. But nevertheless the Sun was still 
so far personified that he passed for the father of the king. 
In his inscriptions Amenophis the Fourth repeatedly refers 
to him as “ Aton my father ”, 

Command In his zeal for the unity of God, the king commanded to 
erase the names of all other gods from the monuments, and 
liic images to destroy their images. Singularly enough, the rage of the 
audioeraso reformer was particularly directed against Amon or Amon- 
of all the Ra, who, on account of the close alliance which, in his 
<^^P^city of a ram, he had struck up with the Sun, might 
ihcnnmeofwell have been spared the indignities to which he wa.s now 
Amon.Ra. subjected. But no, he had to go with the rest of the old- 
fashioned deities. Even the sanctity of the grave was not 
respected, masons scoured the cemetery of Thebes and 
hammered out the obnoxious name of Amon wherever it 
appeared on the tombs. The long rows of statues of the 
high and noble, memorials of Egypt’s ancient but now fast 
vanishing glories, tanged in silent and solemn grandeur 
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along the walls of the great temple at Karnakj were similarly 
mutilated by the erasure of the once honoured namc.^ 
Stone-cutters cJimbed to the tops of the lofty obelisks and 
chipped away the name of Amon even on the apes. Worse 
St lib the name of the king's own father Amenophis 
(Amenhotep) had to be effaced on his monuments because 
it contained the name of Amon, Even the private apart¬ 
ments of the late monarch in his splendid palace at Thebes 
were invaded and the king’s name erased from the sumptuous 
decorations of the wallSj leaving unsightly gaps where 
the mason's chisel had struck out the royal cartouche. 

The name of the reformer himself suffered from precisely 
the same defect; for was not lie too an ■ Amenophis ? The tIi« king 
sensitive king felt the name lilte a blot on his scutcheon, and 
he changed' it for one in which the new name of the deity name to 
figured instead. He was henceforth known as Ikhnatonj 
which means " Aton is satisfied or "He with whom A ton 
is satisfied V 

Thebes itself, the ancient capital of his glorious ancestorSj Tlic 
full of the monuments of their piety and idolatry^ was no ^jryp'^' 
longer a fit home for the puritan king. Perhaps as he 
looked west weal'd at evening from his palace window, and 
saw the sun, which he worshipped, setting behind the 

,1 ,. - , ^ , , I hcbcs to 

mountainSj the long Ime oE the royal tombs m the deep Tdi-ci. 
shadows below might seem to reproach him silently for the 
outrage he had committed on the dead, his ancestors, who 
slept in these solemn mausoleums^ Be that a$ it may, he 
deserted Thebes and built himself a new capital, w^hich he called 
Akhetaton, "Horizon of Aton’’, situated some three hundred 
miles lower down the river, at the place now known as Tell- 
cf-Amarna, It is a fine and spacious bay in the cliffs which 
hem in the %'alley. Here in a few years a city of palaces 
and gardens rose like an exhalation at his command, and 
here tlie king, his dearly loved wife and children, and his 
complaisant courtiers led a merry life. The Sun-god was 
worshipped with songs and hymns, with the music of harps 
and flutes, with ofiferings of calces and fruits and floAvers. 

Blood seldom stained his kindly altars. The king himself ne'w 
celebrated the offices of I'eligion. He preached with unction, ■ 

“ ^ the king m 

^ J, H, Bi'castcd, {n 'J'Ae Cambi'id^e AndiiM ii, 513^ the pulpiL 
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and \vc may be sui'c that liis courticfs listejicd .with at least 
an outward semblance of devotion. Krom the too faithful 
portraits of himself which he has bequeathed to us we can 
still picture to ourselves tlic heretic kinjr in the pulpit, with 
his tall, gaunt figure, his Ixindy legs, his pot belly, his long, 
lean, haggard face, aglow with the fever of religious fanati¬ 
cism. Yet “the doctrine”, as he loved to call it, was 
apparently no stern message of renunciation in this world, 
of terrors in the world to come. The thoughts of death, of 
judgment, and of a life beyond the grave, which weighed 
like a nightmare on the minds of the Egyptians, seem to 
have been banished for a time. Even the name of Osiris, 
the awful judge of tl\c dead, is not once mentioned in the 
graves at Tcll-el-Amarna. So life at Akhetaton glided 
peacefully away in a round of religious ceremonies and pious 
meditation. Rumours of war and prayers for help from 
hard-prc.sscd vassals fell unheeded on the cars of the devout 
monarch; like the muttering of distant thunder, they were 
drowned in the noise of psalmody and the music of harps 
and flutes. 

But the reformation, so fondly inaugurated, was brief 
and transient; it hardly outla.sted the life of the reformer. 
His death was followed by a violent reaction. The old gods 
were reinstated in their rank and privileges: their names 
and images were restored, and new temples were built. 
But all the shrines and palaces reared by the hcmtic king 
were thrown down, even the sculptures that referred to him 
and to his god in rock-tombs and on the sides of hills were 
erased or filled up with stucco: his name appears on no 
later monument, and was carefully omitted from all official 
lists. The new capital was abandoned, never to be inhabited 
again. Its plan can still be traced in the sands of the 
desert.' 
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Of all the surviving monuments of this attempted reform a- Hjmms to 
tion^ the lUOist remarkable are the hymns addressed to the g^i^ton. 
Sun’god under his new name of A ton. Two of them, 
which have been found engraved on the tombs of nobles," 
may perhaps have been composed by the king himself; 
if so he may rank, like David in Israel, as the sweet 
singer of Egypt. A portion of one of them may serve as a 
specimen of a hymn which has been compared to the 
hundred and fourth psalm. 

“ Thj dammiig is bmutiful in i/m borisofi fl/I/ic 
O livifs^ Aiofi, of life / 

Wht-n th^u risesf in hori^on^ 

Than jilhsi liuid iky bsauty. 

Thou ar'f bciiuLtful^ gliliEringf 

Tby ^ncofrtfmtss ihc iands^ E-zfefi ali fhou- hasi infide. 

Thon uri Ra^ and tkou carriEi£ timn all a'tmy ctTfU-vt; 

Thou bindcst- them by thy tove. 

T/ioiigh then eu-i far away^ thy mys are upon earth/ 

Tbougti thou art on hf^i, thy footprint-!! are the day. 

When then settast in the wes-tern horfjsoui of the shy.^ 

The earth is in dm'kness Uke the dead/ 

Thsy sleep in their eharnhere^ 

Thit'r hcctds are wrapped npj 
Their nosirits are stopped^ 

And none seetk the other, 

While all their things are stolen. 

Which arx under their heads. 

And they know it not 

Every lion conieth forth fro?n hh den. 

All serpents, they sting. 

Dfzrkfiess ► . , 

The linirld is in silence., 

He that made them resteth in his horizon. 

Pri^it is the earth when then 7 isest in the Aofizon. 

When thou shincst as A ton by day 
Thou drivest ivway the darJeness. 


/leuyles d& I Orient ciasslifue: Its 
Jire mitres firtites des yestplcs, pp. 
grG S^N.\ (SiifJ A. ’Wallia Budge, 
The GMs of the Bpypiians, it 6S-S4 ; 
A. Moret, Kings md Cods of Egypi 
[tfew York ftnd London, igia), pp. 
4i-6Si; J. H. Breasted, Nisiory f the 
Atidcnt Eg^fpiiasa (London, 
pp. 264,2^9 ■ id.. Development of 
ddigion and Thought in ATnioni 


Epypt {London* 1912), pp. 319-343; 
id, , in The Catnbridge A ni:ie? 3 i Ilistesy, 
ij. I op-J 29; T, K- Beet, ib. pp. 203- 
207 ; W. MajiMUllei', Ifytho- 

logy (London, elc., NpO.), pp. 224 s^/q. 
Compare The Golden Bough, Part IV, 
Adonis, Attls, Osiris, ii. 123-1^5, 
from which I have heic borrowed StraiC 
scnlcnccs, 
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Hymn to 
the Siin- 
Kod A too. 


When tftou Si'nJi’st forth thy /v/i'.r, 

The l\‘o Ijvuis {h'i^'/tt) ore in iMly ft'slh>ifyy 
AiiHike ami stnmlin}; upon their feet 
! Then thou host raised them up. 

Their limbs ikifhetly they take their c/othittf' 

Their arms uplifted in adoration to thy daxeniuj^. 

Then in all the leorld they do their •:eork. 

All cattle fvst upon their fttslurayy^ 

The trees and the plants flourish^ 

The birtis f utter in their manhes^ 

Their win^^s uplifted in adoration to thee. 

Ait the sheep dance upon their feet^ 

All the ti'inyyti things Jly^ 

They live so hen thou hast shone upon them. 

The Imrgues saii up.stream and doson-stream alike. 

Fsu'S)* highsoay is open because thou dtnonest. 

The fish in the river leap up befoiv thee. 

Thy rays atv in the midst of the great given sea. 

Creator of the g'nn in svwnan^ 

Mtiier of seed in maHy 

Giving life to the son in the botiy of his mother^ 

Soothing him that he may not sveepy 
Nurse even in the loomb. 

Giver of breath to animate ervery one that he maketh / 

When he cometh forth from the womb ... on the day oj his birthy 
Thou ope nest his mouth in speech, 

Thou suppliest his necessities. 

When the pledging in the egg chirps in the shell. 

Thou givest him breath therein to preserve him ahve. 

When thou hast brou^d him together 
To the point of bursting it in the egg, 

He cometh forth from the egg 
To chirp with all his might. 

He gsetk about upon his tv>o feet 
When he hath comeforth therefrom. 

How manifold are thy works I 
They are hidden from before us, 

0 sole God, whose powers no other pmsscsseth. 

Thou didst create the earth according to thy heart 
While thou wait alone: 

Men, all cattle large and small, 

All that are upon the earth. 

That go about upon their feet j 
All that art on high. 

That jiy with their ^Angs. 
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T/t^ Syria anfi Kifs//, 

The land of Egypt^ 

Thou ^‘vsry man into his plai^f 

Thou suppH&st fhtir mi^ssiUes. 

Ev^ry ojie has his posssssioiis, 

And his days are rscham'd. 

The tangufs arc dii^ars in spsech^ 

Their forms likeimst and ikcir skins emc disHng\tishsd 
For thou ntakssi dlfi'JV/lt ths sEangtrt . . . 

Thy rays nourish i^*ery gardsti s 
When thou rlsest they Ikue^ 

They grow by thety 
Thou makesi the seasons 
Pi order to create all thy work ; 

Whiter to bring them cophnesSf 
And heal that they may taste thee. 

Thou iiidsi make the distant shy to rise therein, 

In order to behold ait that thou hast nto-de^ 

7'hoii alo?i£^ shining in thy form as living Ato?i, 

Dawning^ _giittcring\ going afar and returning. 

Thou ?nakcst miilions of forms 
Through thyself atone j 

Cities^ hnons,^ and tr/hes, highways and riuers. 

Ait eyes see thee before them. 

For thou art A ton of the day over the earth. . . , 

Ihoii art in my hearty 
There is tso other thost hnoweth thee 
Save thy Son Ihhnaton. 

Thotf hast made him wise 
In thy designs tind in thy might. 

The world is in thy hand,. 

Even as thou hast made them. 

When thou hast risen they hive, 

When thou set/est they die; 

For thou art length of life of thyself 
Men live through thee, 

White thEr eyes are upon thy beauty 
U?it£t thou seffest. 

All labour is put awny 
When thou settest in the westT ^ 


Hymn i& 
the SuLi- 
gocl Aton. 


1 J. Eren&ted, Devehpn^ut ej 
Religion and Thonght in AneieiU 
Egypt {London H 1912 ), W- 3 = J 
id., En The Camirit^ Aneieut History, 
ij. 11J-II9. CoLnpare id., Eis/ety of 
the Ancient EgypHassi (London, 1 )* 

pp, 273-277 j, A. VVieddiuan]!, Atteunt 


Egjpiiivt Retigien,, pp. 40-42 j A, 
Ennauj Pie dsyptisebe Eetigien'^, pp- 
75^Sj ^ {Sir) K. A. AVaJlis Eudge^ 
The Gads af the Egyptians^ iir 7S‘7g ! 
A. Morct^ EingS and Gads af Egypt^ 
pp, 53W. Mas MllJlcTj 
Mythotayy, pp. zs7-'33i- 



lltL^ QuiMmi 
tu- Lbc 


■Ilic 

tjuvim’;; 

[jriLj’CT. 


Otlicr 
pmycrs H> 
th(; Slili- 
gad. 


JHK JrO/^S//Jr Of‘ /} V NON-Af^VAN rEOAI^E.'^: c-ua].. 


Ill anotiit^r hymn of the I'cformotl rt;]iy[[on we read : 

“ It h iifi IffVitI// it/ If/ir ifi iht' }i\>s(i'-Ih to tft'lotid tfiV ?\ijK. 

Alt l!7'€ tTffti H'Milf I}i flu" yiltf 

Is j'rF ^i^roio h'tmi-Ki: tlm( 

The}" iuy tironkea ttefotr fhec. 

All eottk sidft upon fhdrfect; 

The hinin hi the utorsh jly \dfh jf}'. 

Their thal were fohiai an sprotsi. 

Upitffed io ^uhm\tio}i to the fiviux AfonT ^ 


The kiJig's wife, Ouccji I^ofretcte, vvith whom he 
appCELi-.i to Helvo lived on tcraitj of warm afTcction, and ivlio 
is depicted on his monuments adoring in his company the 
disk of the Sun and blessed by his radiant glory," shajed 
his devotion to that great deityr She gave expression to 
her reverence in tlie folio wing pmycr : 

"Thou disk of the Sing thou living godl there is none 
other beside thee! Thou givest health to the eyes through 
ciiy beams. Creator of all beings. Thou goest np on the 
castej'n horizon of the heaven, to dispense life to aEI whidi 
thou hast created ; to man, four-footed beasts, birds, and all 
manner of creeping things on the earth, where they live 
Thus they behold thee, and they go to sleep when thou 
settest. Grant to thy son, who lovOs thee, life in truth, to 
the Loj'd of the fand^ that he may live united with tliee in 
eternity* Eehold his wife, the Queen Nofer-i-Thi [Nofretete]. 
May she live for evermore and eternally by his side, welh 
pleasing to thee: she admires what Uion hast created day by 
day* He (the king) rejoices at the sight of tiiy benefits^ 
grant him a long existence as king of the land! 

Vain prayer] The hand of death may already have 
been on the sicifly and emaciated king. Cut off sn the 
flower of his age, he soon slept in a rock^cut tomb in a 
lonely valley, where one of his daughters had been laid to 
her last rest before him.'^ 


Carved on stones of the deserted capital have been 
found prayers addressed to the Sun-god by lesser mortals, 


^ J* H. BfeasleJ, T>£vAcp}»e?i/ ej 
hdtgim <md in AnAtiit 

3JI- 

s (Sir) E. A, Wallis Budge, Tht. 
Gods stf fhi Hgypiians^ ii, ^7 ' 
A. Wiedemann, of thf^AnAiUt 


Eyypiinm, p. 57 ; A. Erman, lAe 

dpypiisihe p. 183 . 

^ It, hsfilgsctl. History t>/ E^pt-, 
I 450 . 

* J* IL IlrcRstcd, Fil The Cairriricii^t 
Aitciefit Hisieiy, ii. 127 , 
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whf> shared in the devotion of their royal nnaster to the new 
deity^ and assisted him by their labours in various eapadties. 

One of the humbler devotees was the Icing^s steward, another 
his architect named Bek, The steward prays thus to the 
setting Sun: 

“ Beautiful is thy setting, thou Sun's disk of life, thou 'I'lm 
lord of lords, and kitig of the worlds. When thou uni test 
thyself with the heaven at thy setting, mortals rejoice before ihc ScttinE 
thy cou site nan ce^ and give honour to him who has created 
them^ and pray before him who has formed them, before the 
glance of thy son, who loves thee^ the King Khunaten 
[Ikhnaton]. The whole land of Egypt and all peoples 
repeat thy names at thy rising, to magnify thy rising in like 
manner as thy setting. Thou, O Cod,, who in truth art the 
living one, standest before the two eyes. Thou art he which 
createst what never was, which formest everything, which art 
in afl things; we also have come into being through the woi'd 
of thy mouth. Give mo favour before the king for ever ; let 
there not be wanting to me a peaceful buriEil'after attaining 
old age in the land of Khu-aten, when I shall have finished 
my course of life in a good state.'"' With the steward^'s 'nni 
prayer wc may compare the epitaph on the ardiitcct’s toenb- 
stone. On the stone the figures of the architect and his 
wife are seen standing in a niche. On the right-hand side 
runs an inscription: “ A royal sacrifice to Hormakhu, the 
sun^s disk, who enlightens the world ; that he may vouch¬ 
safe to accept the customary offerings of the dead on the 
altar of the Jiving sun's disk, m favour of the overseer of the 
sculptors from life, and of his wife, the lady Tahir On the 
left-hand side of the stone is the inscription: A royal ofiTcr- 
ing to the living .sun'"^ disk, which enlightens the world by 
its benefactions, in order that it may vouchsafe a perfectly 
complete good life, united with the reward of honour, joy of 
heart, and a beautiful old age, in favour of the artist of the 
king, the sculptor of the lord of the land, the follower of the 
divine benefactor, Bek 

Before concluding this sketch of Sun-worship in ancient 
Egypt we must quit the speculative heights, on which the 

‘ I-L. Bniaisch, Hiliejy af Bjagsch, Htsiery ef Egypt:, 

b 44?^ b +45' 
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Tilt Wun- 
jHiril K:.l 

Ltit llTlil 
kiti^ [if 

I’FjJ'pt- 


Anticluiyi 
or the rti^n 
of K:i. 


I'lUtiHmity 
of R™. 


Myths of 
the origin 
of thu 

£oa. 


com temp] at ive genius of the roy^E rcforcncr loved to divaH^ 
And plunge once [nore dosT?rt to the level of those ruder ages 
and grosser mEnds wdiich personified tlte Sun-god in myths 
redolent of human limitationsH passions^ and fraiEtles. 

'rhe Sun-god Ra regFii-dcd by the I^gyptianSj not 
only As a solar deity, but also as the first king of Egypt, 
in early times the people seem to hnave held this notion 
with a tenacity ’ivlijch no tJteological subtleties, no priestly 
refinements availed to shake. Kot until later ages did Ra 
yield his place in popular favour to Osiris, the model of 
Egyptian lyings, and even tlicn he iva.'j not entirely deposed ; 
for while Osiris was believed to have ruled as a man over men 
opEy, thb reign of Ra was relegated to a time when gods still 
sojourned among men, and the Suii-god rule<! over both.' 

The reign of Ka was placed in the remotest antiquityr 
‘‘ The like has not happened since the time of Ra was a 
common phrase used of any event to which no parallel 
within the mernory of rnan could be adduced. The god 
was conceived by the Eg3^ptians as existing purely in the 
shape of a man. In popular tales, such as the Tale of the 
Two Brothers,^ he appears walking on earth along with 
other gods, conversing with mortals, granting to his favourites 
gifts, which did not always minister to their permanent 
happiness, and conceived as a kindly old man. There is 
nothing singular in such notions. On the contrary they arc 
commonplaces in the childlike religion of primitive peoples. 
Bnt tu Egyptian faith the Sun-god R'a was brought into 
still nearer relations to humanity by the belief that he was 
the begetter of the Egyptian kings, and that at the last he 
sank into a drivelling old age.^ Evidence of this belief 
in the ultimate dotage and decrepitude of the Sun-god will 
meet us immediately. 

As to the origin of the Sun-god various stories were told. 
According to One account, he originated, no one knew exactly 
how or where, in the great primeval ocean called Kun.'* 


^ A. WifcdEiuaOE I ^ iJ^i 

Ajjcieiii Rgyf>ita}ts, p. 52 . 

^ (Sir) VV. M. Flindcfs Petrie, 
££yj)iiini7'alsj. Second Series {T.^ntlCrt3, 
pp. 45 , 49-&f 5 Mijpero, 

£Ar Cffttiei pe/iuhitts PRgypie 


{Paris, x.d. ), pp. S, 9 j?. 

* A. Wie<letnann 3 a/ lis 

^ .A. Etmau, Pie Ps- 

p, 32. 
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Mfiny people thought that he first appeared as a child sittitig 
in a Jotus flower which bloomed in the primordial watery 
abyss^^ Perhaps the notion may have been suggested by the 
sight of the sun rising over the flooded Delta, where lotus 
flowers spangled the shimmering surface of the watun^ 
According to another account, the Sun-god was hatched from 
an egg, which lay in a nest, which rested on a hill, which rose 
from the water. Eight primeval mousterSj in the form of 
frogs and serpents, were present at the birth, and so was a 
cow. No sooner was the infant god hatched from the egg 
chan, he climbed on the back of the cow and, so mounted, 
swam about in the water. As for the egg, it was not laid by 
any living creature but fashioned on a potteds wheel by the 
creator-god Ptah of Memphis. Abydos likewise could point 
to the birthplace of the Sun.^ We have seen that in Egyptian 
mythology the sky was supposed to have originally lain flat 
on the earth until it W 3 .s raised to its present position by the 
god Shu, who, dexterously interposing himself between the 
bodies of the dciEed Earth (Seb or Keb) and the deified Sky 
(Nut), pushed up the firmament to the lofty position which it 
has occupied ever since. On this view the Sun, which must 
have at first lain flat on the ground, was elevated, simultane¬ 
ously with tlie deified Slcy, to the vault of heaven j and on 
Egyptian monuments he is represented sailing in his boat 
over the back of the Sky-goddess Nut/ 

But another and even more barbarous myth was told to Myth loiu 
account for the position of the sun in the sky. If is said 
that the Sun-god Ra, the king of gods and men, grew old position 
and feeble ; his bones turned to silver, his limbs to gold, and 
his hair to lapis lazuli. So men despised him and plotted 
against him. But Ra heard the words which men spoke 
about him ; and he said to one of his following, '' Cali to me 
my eye (the goddess Hathor or Sekhet), and the god Shu 
and the goddess Tefnut, the god Seb and the goddess Nut, 
and the fathers and the mothers who were with me when 1 
was in Nun (the primeval waters), and call also Nun him¬ 
self (the god of the primeval waters), let him bring his 


^ A. Jtrineui, ZH'e 

IK 3J, 

2 (Sir) \L. A. Wftllis Budge, T&e 
Gads ^ iit i. 52 a. 


^ A. Enuaii] AV- 

' A, Erman, Die 

pp. 35 See above, jip, 71-73* 
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Hii iL'mi'iCfe 
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him. 


kii iicn<l 5 
forth ItLH 
C>'l: to 
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nn.i.'-Ti ^ritD 
jiTotitx] 
HRiiinfH 
EiiiHl 


^KToidoGS 
HnLlior, ns 
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Kil, El^liys 
nnnnkind^ 


coLupantoni \vith him ; [ct him bring L lie in itt all secrecy j that 
men may not see tliein and fleeNow wlieti these gods 
came to the place tviicrc Ka ivas^ they cast themselves down 
to earth before his majesty^ and he spake to Nun, the rather 
□f the oldest g’ods, the maker of men, the l^ing of tl^ose that, 
know. He said : '' O thou eldest god^ by whom i first had 
my being j and ye ancestral gods ! bell old ^ mankind, who 
had their being from mine eye/ plot against iirCr Tell me 
wliat ye would do in face of tliis. Take ye counsel for me. 
I will not alfiy them until I hairc heard what ye say con¬ 
cerning it.'’ 

Then spake the majesty of the god Nun j O my son 
Ra, thou god that art greater than his father and his creater^ 
thy throne standeth fast, great is the feat of thee, turn thine 
eye against those who have ntteretl blasphemies against 
tlicc”. And w'hen Ra turned his eye upon timni, they fled, 
into the desert,' for their heaita were full of fear because of 
that which they had said. Then the gods spake to his 
majesty, to Ra the hii^g^ saying : ** Sei^d forth thine eye l 
let it destroy for thee the people which imagined wicked 
plots against thee. There is no eye acnong mankind which 
can withstand thine eye when It descendeth in the form of 
the goddess Hathor.” 

So the goddess Hathor went fortlr, she slew mai^kind in 
the desert,® she waded in tlieir blood, T!ien the heart of Ra 
smote him, and he commanded that the butchery should 
cease. Hut the goddess had tasted blood, and she refused 
to obey. By thy life," she answered, "when 1 murder men, 
my heart is glad." The fall of night alone arrested the 


carnage. 

While the cruel goddess slept, Ra took steps to prevent 
fiUught^ her from utterly destroying mankind on the following day. 

He said : " Call unto me swift messengers ; let them run 
[?^y, like a blast of the wind ’ let them run to Elephantine ; let 

^ In 4T1 ohscLire w/lZi alwul Lhc 
£yc 0^ Elie Sitn it ]3 E£iid ttlal llie Snn 
wept, and that men arose out of the 
teaiS which ftU fitJin Ilie iijc. Ifjec 
A, Eiman, Dtc 
P- 34 . 

^ So Maspero and 

JLrman ■[ in dis IVUstn ^ ‘ iinlo the 


hEUs" (Wiehenuinn) \ ^^into th^ moiin- 
tain" {T^ud^) ; “ to the fhusen) 

nooutitaijia'^ Man Mltlkr}. 

^ So EtlUan [“ m dir fPiiifi f 
''UpcTl Lllc hills ” (AVicdcinanLi) j ^^oii 
thft motmiain'^ ; "on the 

moantainB’’ {W, Mait Mllllci). 
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them bring me many maud rakes **} So the mandrakes were 
brought and the god deli Tiered them to the grinder who 
dwells in HeliopoliSj and he ground them to powder, while 
handmaids brewed barley beei". Then the powder of the 
mandrakes was po'ured into the beer^ and the beer was red as 
blood. Seven thousand jars of the red beer were brewed. 

The majesty of King Ra came with the gods to behold the 
beer* And when the morning broke, and the goddess 
Hath or w^ould have resumed the slaughter, Ra said, “I will 
protect men against her. Carry the beer to the place where 
she would slay mankind/’ So the beer was carried there 
and poured out^ and it flooded the fields four spans deep. 

In the morning the goddess tamCj she found the fields 
flooded, she saw her face beautifully reflected in the beer, and 
she drank of the beer, and her heart was glad, and she 
returned home drunk, and took no more thought of men. 

Thus did the old Sun-god $ave mankind from utter fiut, tinsi 
destruction. But he would rule no more among these his 
ungrateful creatures. By my life,” quoth he, “my heart is 
weary of abiding with them.” But the gods remonstrated 
with him, saying, “Speak not of weariness; thy might is to, 
according tn thy desire ”. Nevertheless, the weary Sun- 
god replied to' Nun, the god of the primeval waters, 
saying: "For the first time my limbs ail ; I will not wait [iiughi*f 
until this weakness seizeth me a second time ”. To discover 
a retreat and place of. rest for the worn-out Sun-god, now (roddcEsl En 
fallen into the vale of years, was a task for Nun, the god 
of the primeval waters. He called his daughter, the Sky- 
goddess Nut, and she turned herself into a cow, and took the 
Sun-god on her back, and lifted him up aloft ; and there she 
herseif becanie what is now the slcy. But wFen Nat loolced 
down from heaven, she trembled at the great height So 
Ra called the god Shu to him and said, My son Shu, put 
yourself under niy daughter Nut, take her on thine head ”. 

And Shu did as he was bidden, and since then, he has 
supported the heavenly cow, on who^c belly the stats 
twinkle and the sun sails along in his boat. For, according 

« 

^ Sn WiedctiiBUTi, Mas[ieTio, Budge, Erman leaves uijlran&En-letk reuiarking 
BTid tv ^fajt Miillcr, fallowing BrngSC]l, that it must he snme fruit with o. red 
The Egyptian ^vard is didi, whi'ch juice. 
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to otio schciise of >'5^yjiLian. cosimo^raphy, the celesticil vault 
]s in fact a gj^n'iJitic cqw, and the awn travels in his bark 
alojTg the stomach of the animal, which propped up ajid 
prevented frotn collapsing by varioiiij divinities, especially by 
!Shu. The heavenly qow is sometimes ideJitificd tvlth tlie 
goddess Hatlior and soenctimes ^vith the Sky-goddess Next. 
As for tEie Sun-god Ra^ he pcrclicd oil tlic back of the cow ; 
and there lie created for iiimsclf a kingdom^ to wit the upper 
heaven, with its grcei^ fields spaixglcd with stars, and one of 
the fields he called the Field of Rest. Tiicre the blessed 
dead, a great multitude whom no rn^an caii Eiumbcr, gather 
to hlnij and walk these happy fields, and pialse him> tlieir 
Malcer, foi' ever attd cverd 

The destruction of the enemies who took advantage of 
Ra's age and infirmities to plot against him is related in 
another myth, which explains tlio meaning of the winged 
disk as a syenbol of the suji. The stoiy sets forth liovi', 
wlien Ra was in Nubia with his wariNors, his foes conspired 
against him. l^a did not himself go fortli to battle with 
thetn, but had recourse to tlie god Horbehudti, that is, 
Horus the Sparrow-hawk, wlio thercupim flevv up to the sun 
in the form of a great winged disk ; therefoi'e was he thence¬ 
forth called the Great Godj the J^ord of Heaven. From 
heaven he saw the foe men, he pursued them as a great 
winged disk. Because of his fierce onset their eyes no 
longer saw, their ears no longer heard ; every man slew his 
neighbour, not a head remained whereby tliey could live. 
Wlien Ra was sailing in his bark on the %vater, and the 
crocodiles and hippopotamuses opened their jaws to devour 
him, then came Horbehudti with his servants; every one 
of them had an iron lance and a chain in his Itand ; then 
they smote the crocodiles and the hippopotamuses; and 
the number of the foes of Ra that were slain before the 
city of Edfu was three hundred and eighty - one. Thus 


1 TliiB account £jf ihe juttempted 
clqsitrncCioTi of munltitld l>y Halhor, 
OrTid iht reth'em^nt of Lh« Sun-god 
lo the 5ky,-is found iu a bonk 

wbitb mfty bavn; hc*n wiittcn undei' 
tha Middle KaUgdum and is prqsi^Tveci 
ID royal tombs of the KiTigiitHvl. 
Spc A, Erman, Dm 


p|i. 3b jj?. X A. WiMlemaLio, 

•of ihc AiKtiat RgyptiotMt, pp, 38-64 \ 
Or Mas pc no, I/isiotro afuiinirfo i/rfj 
pittphi ili V Orient {iasjiqu£ 

pp. r64-i'&9 f (Sir) E. A. 
Wallk Endge, 71te Gflils iht 
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did tlic god Horbehudti traverse the whole of Egypt in the 
company of Ra^ warding off all evil and harm from the king 
of the gods^ Hence it was hoped and believed that he 
would always and everywhere exert the same beneficent 
power; therefore the image of the winged disk of the sun The iiniiEi; 
was placed over the entrances to the inner chambers 
temples as well as over their gates ; and it was carved on of 
tablets and other objects as a talisman to stave off harm and ^ 
destiTJction. Sometimes the emblem is simply a winged 
solar diskf but sometimes it is cornbfned with two serpents, 
one on either side of the disk ; occasionally the serpents are 
crowned with the diadems of Upper and Lower Egypt. 

They represent the tutelary goddesses of the two divisions 
of the land, namely, the goddesses Nekhebit and Uazit, 
svhom the Greeks called Eileithyia and Bute. While these 
winged disks were rarely represented in the Old Kingdom;, 
they were common in the New ; and in later times a series 
of such disks would be placed one below the other on the 
same monument, doubtless in the hope that the efficacy of 
the sacred symbol would be strengthened by its repetition. It 
is probable that originally Horbehudti, the god of the winged 
solar disk, was an independent deity of the sun, the peer 
of Ra, though afterwards, in the fusion of local worships, he 
came to be subordinated to that great god, who drew su 
many once distinct deities, hke planets, into his orbitd 

But nowhere are the feebleness and decrepitude of the How rjhs 
aged Sun-god Ra depicted so vividly as in the famous myth 
which relates how the cunning enchantress Isis wheedled hicn the Gads 
out of his secret name, and by transferring it to herself 
became mistress of his divine powers ; for in accordance with Suti^^od 
the doctrine of primitive magic - a personas true name is not to 
a cnere empty sound but a substantial part of him, which 
carries with it the personal qualities and powers of the owner im.Ti]c. 
and can be purloined, like any other piece of property, and 
used against him by an enemy. In this story of the cajoling 
of Ra, we read that Ra had many names, but that the great 
name, which gave him all power over gods and men, was 
known to none but himself However, by this time the god 
was grown old ; he slobbered at the mouth, and his spittle 

^ A, Witcltman]!, pp. 6^-jS, 
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fell upon the ground. So Isis gathered up the spittle and 
the earth \rtCh and out of the two^ hy her magic art, she 
fashioned a serpent, which stung Ra as he passed on his daily 
journej' to and fro. The god suffered agonies from the effect 
of the poi.son, and Isis offered to deliver him from his paugSj. 
if only tic would I'Cvcal to her his secret name. The god held 
out for a time, but at last he could bear the torture no more, 
and isl a moment of u^cakness, to obtain relief, he consented 
that isis should scaiich into him, and that Ids name should 
[ 3 a-s.s frocn his breast into hers. It did so, and Isis kept Jier 
part of the bargain by reciting a spell, which caused the 
poison to flow out of tlie god's bodjA 'rhus possessed of the 
divine name, T.'sis became the Queen of the Gods ; but robbed 
of his name, and a.diaimed of his fallen atate^ Ra hid himself 
from the gods, and his place in the ship of eternity ivas 
empty.^ 

Hven in the zenith of his power and glory, before he 
sank ilho the fens and bogs of a feeble old age, the Sun-god 
Ra or Aim on Ra bad to contend with a foe more fierce and 


dangerous than any mere human enemy. This dreadful 
being wa.'S the huge serpent or dragon, A pep, A|>epi^ or 
Apophis, who dared to oppose and obstruct the passage of 
the Sun-god's bark both in the sky above and the world of 
the dead below. He aeem.s to have personified the'principle 
of darkness in opposition to the sunlight. On gin ally, perhaps, 
he was the thick darkness which brooded over the primeval 
abyss of water (Nun), before the sun aro.se from it to 
illumine the universe; but afterwards he apparently stood 
for darkness in general, whether the gloom of midnight or of 
the intirky storm-cloud. In the of Ov^ytliro^ving' Apep 

he is spoken of at one time as a serpent, and at another as a 
crocodile ; but in the pictures of Egyptian papyri he is 
always portrayed in the form of a serpent with a knife stuck 
in each of Ids coils. In the Booh of ths Cai&s he is to be 
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seen chEiined to the ground by five chaicitiH while anotlier 
chain is fastened round his neck and is held at one end by a 
god. But the eye of the Sun-god is victorious over the 
dragoHj and in the combat the crew of the Sun-god^s boat 
exult when they see how tlie monster is laid low, how his 
limbs are slashed with knives, his body scorched with fire, 
and his soul jjunlshcd still more cruellyt^ In one aspect 
of this combat we may perhaps detect a mythical account of 
a solar eclipse.^ 

In the af Ovmkrowing Ap&p the various ways ofnowihe 

dealing with the dragon and overcoming him are described 
in great detaiL He is to be speared^ then gashed wlth^^ote 
knives, every bone of his body is to be severed by red-hot ^ 
knives, his head, legs, and tail are to he amputated, and 
what little remains of him is to be scorched, singed, roasted, 
and finally shrivelled up and consumed by fire, The same 
fate was in store for his accomplices and for everything that 
pertained to them, such as their shadows, souls, doubles, and 
spirits ; all these were to be clean wiped oat of existence, 
and the same radical treatment was to be administered to 
any offspring of which they might be the unhappy parents.* 

In Upper Egypt a special service was daily performed with 
the object of destroying the powder of the dragon and frustrat- 
jng his attacks on the Sun. The service consisted in reciting 
a series of chapters at certain hours of the day, while at the 
same time the celebrant performed a set of magical rites. 

Thus one rubric directs that the name of the dragon, Apepi, 
should be written in green ink on a piece of new papyrus, 
and that a waxen figure of the fiend should be made, and his 
.name inscribed in green ink on the coverings and the papyrus 
with the name of Apepi on it was to be placed inside the 
covering of the figure. And the celebrant was to cast the 
figure on the ground, and to stamp on it with hU left foot 
and defile it, and to spit upon it four times a day. And he 
was to put tlie figure In the fire and as the w^lx melted and 
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the papyrujs bumedj, the dragoti would decay and fall to 
pieces. And when the wax was melted, the refuse was to 
be mixed with filth and burned again. This must be done 
at midnight, the hour at which the Sun-god began Ihs return 
journey towards tiie east in the underworld, and it was to be 
repeated at dawn, at noon, and at eventide; and it might 
be performed wdth advantage wdicnever the sky lowered or 
clouds gathered for rain. And the foul fiends that aided 
and abetted Apept in his impious attack.s on the Sun-god 
were effectualdisposed of in like manner, Waxen images 
of tliem were made and inscribed with thcFr names and tied 
up with black hair ; and the celebrant 'Cast them on the 
ground, kicked them witli his left foot, and pierced them 
with a stone spear. 

The document which contains this interesting liturgy was 
written about 31:3—311 though the compositions which 
it contains are probably very much older. It suffices to 
prove that down to a time subsequent to the Macedonian 
conquest, when Egypt was permeated by Greclc influence, 
the religion of that conservative country was still saturated 
with elements borrowed from primitive and wo rid-wide 
magied 

^ (Sir) E. A. WdllLi EuflBS, ITie d&tniii^riL wtiicih corilain& ihe&e 
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CHAPTEI^ XIV 


THE WORSHIP OF THE SUK IN MOUERN INDIA 

§ I. T/t^ W&i-ship 0/ the Sun tmiong ike Umdot^s 

The worship of the sun has prevailed in India from theTheSui; 
most ancient times of ^vhioh we have record down to the 
present dayn It has nqt been confined to immigirarbts of ArysitLs and 
the Aryan stocky but has been shared by the Dravidian 
aborigines. We have seen that the Aryans of the Vedic age 
worshipped the Sun under the two names of Surya and 
Savitri or Savitard But “ever since Vedic times the Sun 
has not ceased to figure prominently in the pantheon as welt 
as in the poetic and religious literature of India. A great 
part of tlie Bhavishya PurAna is specially consecrated to 
him. Traces of his worship are found on the coins of the 
satrap kings who ruled over Gujarat towards the Christian 
era, as well as on those of the Indo-Scythian princes. At a 
later date, in the same region, one at least of the kings 
of Valabhl is designated in the inscriptions, Adityabhakio.^ 
worshipper of the Sun, A littk more towards the norths 
at Multln, in the Punj^lb^ a temple was erected to this 
god, the most celebrated in India, the splendours of w^hich 
have been described by Hiouen - Thsang and the Mussul¬ 
man writers, and w'hich was finally destroyed only under 
Aurangzeb. There were other sanctuaries at Gwalior in 
RAjastan, in Kashmir, and in Orissa. Perhaps Iranian 
influences had something to do wdth the organisation of this 
w'orship during the middle age i at any rate, a great array 
of Indian proper names would by itself show how much this 
cultus was in vogue throughout India, In fine^ the Sun has 

1 Above, iJp. 44J 
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aUvays boen in a way lh<^ proFessional and family god of 
astronomers and astrolo^^crs, who rarely, fail to involve him 
at the cornmenceiaont of tLeir writings.'” * 

The woi'sliip of the Sun appears to liave flourished in 
India during the middle ages ; for in the time of the famous 
philosopher and commentator Sankara, who was born in 
;?' 3 S A.U., there were no less than six distinct sects of Suii- 
worsliippers. One sect worshipped the rising Sun, which 
tlrey identified with Brahma; a second sett worskipped tlic 
noonday Sun, which they identified with Siva; a third sect 
worshipped the setting Sun, which they identified with 
Vishuu; a fourth sect worshipped the Sun in all tliree of 
these phases, identifying it with the Tri-murti or triad of 
forms ; a Efth sect worshipped the Sun in the form of a 
man with golden hair and a golden bcaixl, and zealous 
members of this sect refused tcf eat anything in the morning 
till they had seen the Sun rise ; and a sixth sect worshipped 
an image of tlie Sun formed in the mind, Members of thi.s 
last sect spent all their time in meditating on the Sun, and 
were in the habit of branding circular representations of his 
disk On their foreheads, arms, and breasts/” 


Akbar the Great, who founded the Moghul empire in 
India and reigned from 1556 to 1605 aimed at estab¬ 
lishing a religion which should'reconcile the Mohammedan 


with the Hindoo faith^ In 

^ A, Eiirlh, The Ri^igiirrs af htdin 
(London., iSBj), pp, 157 jf. The 
Pitrtif^as are a tlnat of epic works., 
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policy^ he end!favoured to introduce a special form of Snn- 
worship. He commanded that the Sim should be adored 
four times a day^ namely at morning and eveningj at noon 
and midnight He collected a thousand and one Sanscrit 
titles of the solar deity, and he read them, daily, facing 
devoutly towards the sun. Tlien he would lay hold of both 
hia ears, and, turning quickly round, would strike the lower 
ends, of his ears with his fists. He ordered his band to play 
at midnight, and used to be weighed against gold at his 
solar anniversary^ His son Jahangir was also a worshipper 
of the Sun ; and if further evidence of his devotion were 
needed, it would be furnished by the Mithraic symbolism 
on his tomb at Lahore as well as by the accounts of 
contemporary historians and Portuguese missionaries, who 
all notice the assiduous worship paid to the Sun by the 
early Moghul emperors.^ 

Of the Sun‘god's temples in India that of Kanarak in 
Orissa, near the temple of Juggernaut, was built about the 
beg]nnj ng of the thIrtccnth century of our era. It is 
described as one of the most exquisite [memorials of Sun- 
worship in existence ; its luscious omninentation is at once 
the glory and the disgrace of Orissan art^ Yet the temple 
is now deserted and in ruins.'* Ruinous, too, is another 
famous temple of the Sun at Martand, in Kashmir, about 
three miles east of Islamabad, the old capital. It was 
built in the eighth century of our era and has long been 
rooResSr The pillars and pilasters resemble some of the 
later forms of Roman Doric, Round about the temple are 
the ruins of about eighty small cells.* The sitnatiorr is 
appropriate, for it is very sunny and commands magnificent 
prospects over the beautiful Vale of Kaiihmir, the paradise 
of the East, with its sacred streams and gkns, its orchards 
and green fields, surrounded on all sides by lofty snow'-dad 
mo an tains,* But the glory of the Sun-god has departed. 
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He is no logger looked on as a great god> but only as a 
godlingf or eve]! as a hero who once lived and reigned on 
earthd At the present day there are few temples dedicated 
to him in Northern India, including two or three in Kcngal. 
There la a small shrine in his honour close to the Anna- 
pfirna temple in Benares, where tlie god is represented sitting 
in a chariot drawn by seven i^orses ; he is worshipped with 
the fire-sacrifice in abuiLding detached from the temple. In 
other temples the god is represented by an equestrian image 
or merely by a circle painted red. But images of him, 
whether under his title of Surya or Aditya, .are com¬ 
paratively rare in modern times. His worship has been 
largely taken over by Vishnu, and wlierever the cult of Siva 
is predominant, that of the Sun falls into neglect^ 

The Saura sect worship tlie Sun as their special god 
under the name of Suryapati. Tliey wear a crystal necklace 
in his honour, and abstain from eating salt on Sundays, and 
on the days when the sun enters a sign of the aodiac. They 
make a red mark on their forehead. Their headquarters 
are nowin Oudh.'*' They never eat-until they have seen 
the sun. Nowadays they are fevr in number, but formerly 
they were more numerous* Another sect called Kimbarak 
worship the sun in a modified form, Tbeiir name means 
"the sun in a nhf^ tree” {A^idirtuhta Indkd), and to 
explain it they tell how at the prayer of their founder, who 
had invited a friend to dinner after sunset, the Sun-god 
obligingly descended on a nim tree and continued to shine 
there till the dinner was overA 

The popular modem name for the Sumgod or Sun- 
god ling is Suraj Nlriyan* He is thus regarded as 
Nardyana or VbhnU occupying tlie $un. A curiously 
primitive legend represents hfs father-in-law, Viswakarma, 
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as placing the deity on his lathe and trimming away one- 
eighth of his elTulgerice, leaving only his feet. Out of the 
btaairig fragments he welded the weapons of the gods." ^ 

In the Punjab, particularly in the eastern part of it Sun^ 
comprised within the Kama! Dj.strich the Sun-god ranks 
first among the pure and benevolent deities adored by the Punjab, 
peasants. Any villager, on being asked what divinity he 
reveres mostt will mention the Sun-godlingj Jleuffla ; 

for the worship of the Sun has in great measure dropped 
out of the higher Hindootsm, and the peasant calls the solar 
deity,, not Deva but Devata, a godling, not a god. No shrine 
IS buiit for him, but on Sunday, his holy day, the people 
abstain from salt, and do not set milk as usual to malce 
butter, but convert it into rice’inilk and give a portion of it 
to Brahmans. A lannp, too, is ahvays burned in honour of 
the Sun on Sundays, Every now and then Brahmans are 
fed in the name of the Sun on Sunday, especially on the 
first Sunday after the fifteenth day of the month S«^rh^ 
when, the harvest has been got in, and the agricultural year 
is over. Before a Hindoo takes his daily bath, he throws 
water towards the Sun." Moreover, the pious householder 
bows to the Sun as he leave.-? his house in the morning. 

His more learned brethren repeat the Gdjy^itri, that ancient 
Aryan prayer, saying, " May w-e receive the glorious bright¬ 
ness of this> the generator, the God who shall prosper our 
works ] ” ^ In the chilly mornings of the cold weather, when 
the sleepy coolies awake with a yawn> you may hear them 
mutteringj ^ Stlrty ” in salutation to the Sun, while 

the yellow light of dawn spreads over the eastern sky.* 


In the mythology of the Rajputs^ of v/hich a better idea sun- 
may be obtained from tbelr heroic poetry than from the 
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legends of thi? Brahmans, the Suii-^oeJ U thri cJeity ’^vbom 
they are most anxious tE^ propitiate, and in his hoiiotir they 
fear less Ey slied their blood in battie^ hoping' to be received 
into his blight abode. Their highest heaven is accordingly 
the Bhainithan or Bhantiloha, that is, "the region of the 
Sun ” ; and, like the Massagetae of old, the Rajput waiTior 
of the early ages sacrificed the horse in honour of the 
Sun and dedicated to him the first day of the week, called 
contracted to Itivar.^ At Udaipur, the capital 
of Mewar in Rajputana, the Sun has universal precedence ; 
his portal {Suryapol) is the chief entrance to the city; his 
name gives dignity to tlie chief apartment or hall {Suryama- 
hall) of the palace; and from tlie balcony of tlic Sun 
{Stiryagokhni) the prince of Me war, who claims to be a 
descendant of Raina, shows himself as the Sun^s representa¬ 
tive in the dark monsoon. A huge painted sun formed 
of g 3 ?p 3 UiTE in high relief, with gilded I'ays, adorns the hall 
of audience, and in front of it stands the throne. The 
sacred standard bears the image of the Sun ; and a disk 
of black felt or ostrich feather, earned on a pole, displays 
in its cfiEitre a plate of gold to represent the solar orb. The 
royal parasol is called kitania^ in allusion to its shape, like 
a ray {kimn) of the Sun.^ 

SuQ- The worship of the Sun is prevalent among the Hindoos 

Tnwastha Bombay Presidency.’ In the Konkan, Deccan, and 

HlndcMis Karnatak it is deemed very meritorious to adoie the Sun, 
uVmLiy Brahmans regard the Sun as their chief deity. 

P/csidcncy, Pqrsons desirou^^ of ensuring health, wealth, and prosperity 
propitiate the Sun-god by prayers and ceremonies. For 
this purpose they make weekly vows in his honour, and the 
day On which the vow is to be kept is Sunday* In the 
Deccan, on every Sunday in the month of Shravan (July- 
August), a picture of the Sun and of his mother Raiiubai is 
draw'n on a low wooden stool in quartz powder and wor¬ 
shipped ; in this picture the Sun is represented by twelve 
concentric circles, and hEs mother is accompanied by the 

' Lieut.'Ccil, James To(], ’ Liciit.^Col. jmne^ Tcxl, 

^ Rajasthani, cdiEcd by W, and A ndiqaitits of Rojosiha-a^ eci. W. 
Cnoolie (Oufoul, 1920), ii. Ag, to Cifloke, li. 65^ sq. 
til* borse-SaCrifice EjfTcrcd to the Sun Ijy ® U. E* Enlhoven, Iht Folkiort af 
the MasfiaijetHc, set above, p. 45S. Bombay (Oxford, 1924), 29-4Q. 
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figure of a swastilca and a mace. The seventh day of the 
mouth of Magh (January-February) is believed to be the 
principal day for ^vorship and festivities in honour of the 
Sun-god ; the day bears the special name of Ratka sapia^ni. 

In the Deccan people think that up to that day the San^s 
chariot is drawn by a deer, but that after that day it is drawn 
by horses, which clearly explains why from that time onward 
the days lengthen ; for naturally a deer could not be expected 
to draw the car so many hours daily as horses. Accordingly, 

On the day in question ^ figure of the Sun Is drawn in red 
sandal paste on a low wooden stool ; he is represented 
in human shape sitting in a chariot drawn by seven horses, 
or by a horse with seven faces. This figure is then placed 
i u the s u nslii nc, and th e d 0vo tec worshi ps it by 0 ffer iu g 
it spoonfuls of w^ater, red powder, red flowers mixed with 
red sandal paste, camphor, incense and fruits. Some people 
kneel down when they make these offerings to tire Sun.^ 

The Sun-god is also worshipped by Hindoos of the Eombay 
Presidency on various special occasions, as at solar eclipses. 

On these occasions corn is not ground, the hair is not 
combed, and cotton-seed may not be ginned.^ 

After performing his toilet a high-caste Hindoo should The Sun 
take a bath and ofier morning prayers and oblations, called 

to the Sun. These oblations consist of water and BrjihuiniiiSr 
some of the following ingredients, namely ricCj sandal oil, 
sesaenum seed, wdiite flowers, and Durva grass {Cyri$d$n 
In making the oblation tire Brahman holds the 
spoon to liEs forehead and empties it towards the Sun, after 
reciting the ancient Vedic prayer known as the G^yatri. 

This prayer he ought to recite one hundred and eight times, 
if water is not available for the oblation, sand may be used 
instead. But on no account may the Sun be deprived of his 
oblations. As for the G^yatri prayer, a strict Brahman is 
hound to recite It thrice one hundred and eight times, 
making a total of three hundred and twenty-four times, 
every day of his life ; if he does not, he commits as heinous 
a sin as if he were to slaughter a coWj a contingency at 
which the brain reels. To obviate the accidental occurrence 

1 ft. E. EntJioveuj, TfK FHNan af " ft- E, Entho-’i'cn, Tht Felkhrc of 
Bomtnyf pp. 32, 3B rq. Bijiiit/iy-, jv, 40. 
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of thi-'s fearful calamityj he use.s a rosary with one hundred 
and ei^ht be ads» one of which he ticks oF at every prayer; 
when he has thus counted the rosary thrice ovci^j with the 
accompanying prayer, be has so far discharged his doty 
to the Sun for the day. The right to ]-epeat the Gaytitri 
prayer belongs exclusively to the tivicc-bom ; nobody else is 
authorised to recite it or even to hear a word of it. Women 
and Sudras in particular ought not to catch so much as 
an echo of a single syllable of it/ 

The reason why the Sun should not on any account 
be deprived of his oblations {fir^hyas) is this. The Sun 
is overjoyed at the birth of a Brahman, and, carried away by 
the warmth of his feelings, he gives no less than a million 
cows in charity, counting on tlie new-born Brahman to make 
up to him by his oblations for this profuse liberality, since 
every drop of the oblation w^ipes out a thousand of the Sun’s 
enemies, Thus every Brahman at birth incurs a debt of 
a million cows to tlie Sun, but he discharges the debt 
by reciting the GAyairi prayer at least one liundi-cd and 
eight times a day/ 

Women believe that a vow made to the Sun is a sure 
means of attaining their desires. The aim of their vows 
is generally to ensure the birth of a male child. If her 
prayer is granted, a mother will testify her gratitude to 
the Sun by tiaming the child after him ; hence such names 
as Suraj’Ram, Bhanu-Shankar, Ravi-Shankar, and Adit- 
Ram, Fuither, she may dedicate a toy-cradle to the Sun in 
his temple as a record of the fulfilment of her vow. There 
is a temple of the Sun at Mandavraj, in Kathiawar, where 
many such votive cradles may be seen, Kich women have 
these cradles made of precious metal. In this temple 
Parmar Rajputs, with their brides, how to the Image of 
the Sun On their wedding day. And when a Rajput's wife 
has borne him a son, the boy's hair is shaved for the first 
time in the presence of the Sumgod at his temple, and a suit 


^ R. E. Enthover, The of 

Bonskiy^ pp. 31 jp. In die Central 
PrOTT rices and Berar dcTC^lt Mjndoos, 
on rising from, Inirt in the m&rning', 
bow to the Sun wicli f&ldfrrt luiEvd* and 
one leg raised JVom th« gfuund. Sec 


Census af Itsdia^ t'ol, V- Centred 

FrffBtiiees {at\i Bemr, Part I. Fepari^ 
by J, T. Hflrleu (Cnlcntta, p, 

81* 

^ R. E. Enthoven, The Fdhhrt fif 
Batnhay^ p. ^0, 
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of rich clothes is presented to the image by the child's 
maternal uncle.^ In the Karnatak, whan a girl attains to 
puberty, she takes a hath and is made to stand in the sun 
in order to conceive offspring, A barren woman attempts 
to satisfy her maternal longing by being exposed to the 
sun's rays.® Thus a physical power of impregnating women 
is apparently attributed to sunlight. Among the Chamars^ 
a caste of curriers, tanners, and day-labourers found through¬ 
out Upper India, childless persons fast and worship the 
Sun-godling, Snraj Ni^rSlyan, in the hope of thereby pro¬ 
curing offspring,® 

Some people think that the rays both of the sun and of Th^ Sun 
the moon facilitate and expedite a woman’s deliveiy in 
childbed. Hence, befoj'e she is brought to bed, a woman is tieiivciy. 
made to walk about in the sunlight and the moonlight; and 
after her delivery the mother should glance at the sun with 
her hands clasped and offer him rice -^ud red flowers. How¬ 
ever, in the Deccan it is more commonly believed that the 
sun’s rays are injurious to a pregnant woman, and in order vregain 
to preserve her offsprijig she is obliged to take her meals in 
the dark or in the moonlight, hi some places a woman is 
secluded in n dark room at the time of childbirth, and is not 
allowed to see sunlight until $hc presents her child to the 
Sun with certain ceremonies either on. the fourth or the 
sixth day after her delivery.. Exactly a month and a quarter 
after the birth the mother is taken to a neighbouring stream, 
there to pray to the Sun and to fetch water tlience in an 
earthen vessel. This ceremony is Icnown as Zamta^aryaii. 

Seven small betel-nuts arc used in it. The mother caiTies 
them and distributes them to barren women, who believe that 
by eating them from her hand they are lilcely to conceive.^ 

What indeed is more natural than that conception should 
be effected by the combined, induence of the Sun and of 


a fruitful woman ? 

Rajputs, Marathas, and other warlike races love to trace Wari 5 k« 
their descent from the Sun and Moon. The descendants of 

thi Nartk-v>$^tei^t /V-dreJirtcltf; md Ottdh 
(C&lcutLa, 1S96), u- lEy Moon, 


I R, E. Enlliovtn, The F^iy^re t?/ 

p. 30. 

^ R, F- Enitioven, Ths Fpiyere ef 
BaiM&ay, pp, 3 ^ 

3 W. Croolrc, Trfbii ^td Caiies 


^ H. E. Efitl^oven, Tk& Foddsrs of 
Bofftkay, pp. 3 &' 3 S. 
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the two lyfitiiiiLries arc known respectively as tlie Sun-family 
{S/irj'azi(7/is/!!) and the Mpon-famsEy {Soin^-JhiJis/fi). ' Rulers 
wl^o claim to be of the solar race always worship the rising 
Sun. Tliey also Icecp a golden imag[c of the Sun in their 
palaces^ and engage leai'iied iJralunans to recite verses in his 
honour. On Sundays they take only one mcalj and that of 
siJTiple rice, for wliite food iss deemed most acceptable to tlie 
Sun.' 

It is belte%^cd that noticing can escape the gajte of 
the Sun in the sky. Hence he receives the names of 
that is, " Observer of all Things and 
Jagatcliok^hn^ tliat isi, the Ejm of tlic World In accord¬ 
ance with this conception of hi,s nature as the universal 
wititess, documents arc attested in his name as Suiya- 
Narayana-Sak^ihi, and such an attt'station is supposed to 
furnish ample security for tiie sincerity and good faith of 
the contracting parties, An oath by the Suit isj thought to 
pledge the persoji who takes it to the strictest veracity." 
From the matchless power of vision possessed by the Suit 
it follows as an obvious corollary that vows in his honour 
are highly efficacious in healing diseases of the eyes and 
strengthening the eyesight.® For much Uto same rea$on the 
sun-face isiirya-nwkli) is looked upon as one of the very 
best talismans to protect the worshipper against evil ; as 
such it is carvetl on temples and worked on banners, 
which are carried in procession.'^ Hindoos of the Bombay 
Presidency are in the habit of drawing designs in powder, 
red or white^ a$ seats for the deities, whenever tho^c 
mighty beings are to be installed and invoked* For one 
deity the design is a triangle, for another a st|uare, for 
another a tirclcj and so forth. Tlie seat for the Sun-god is 
the swastika; hence the general belief that the swastika 
represents the sun.* In the Konkan some people think that 
the swastika is the central point of the Sit[ 1 ’'s helmet, and 
they will sometimes make a vow called the swastika in its 
honour. A woman who observes this vow draws a figure 

J R. IC KnlKriven, Thi- af pp. 3.^ 

P' 3^' R. E, Kiulioveti, Th^ Fsikhis of 

^ J<. K Entllovenj Tke Fell-kfi 0 / JiowAar, p. 3 S. 

pi 30. * R, E. EnLlio^Kjn, The Felkht^ af 

^ R+ E. Enthoven, Thi Palkitft Bonahay^ P- 
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of the swastika and tvorships it daily during the four 
months of the rainy season^ and at the end of it she 
gives to a Brahman a gold or silver pi ate bearing the 
sign of the swasti]>:a graven upon it. But other people 
in the Konkan are of opinion that the swastika is the 
foundation-stone of the universej or that it is the symbol 
of the god Sivaj and not of the Gen oral ly^ thi'ough- 

out the Bombay Presidency, the swastika is held to be 
an emblem of peace and prosperity^ and for that reason 
Brahman women draw a figure of the swastika in front of 
their houses.^ 

During the rainy season of the monsoons, which lasts Voy's of 
four months^ many Hindoos in the Bombay Presidency, and 
particularly in Kathiawar, take a vow called ir^aiwrmas, p 
which obliges them to abstain from eating on days when the 
sun is invisible. Even if the luminary happens to be hidden 
by clouds for days together^ the devout votary observes his 
fast till the bright deity shines out once more.^ 

The worship of the Sun prevails also to a certain extent Sun- 
among the Hindoos of Bengal. On this subject we arc 
informed by Sir Edward Gait that '* amongst the god lings of Hiii[Lc<is of 
Nature the Sun, Surjya or Grahar^j (king of the planets), 
takes the first place* The Suii-god was one of the great 
deities in Vedic times, but he has now fallen to the rank of 
a god ling* At the same time he is still widely worshipped, 
especially in Bihar and amongst some of the Dravidiati 
tribes of Chota N'agpun There are temples in his honour 
at various places^ notably at Kandrk near Buri and at Gaya’ 
Amongst his smaller temples may be mentioned one at' 
AmarkLind, near Berhampgre^ in the Murshidabad district, 
where he is worshipped as Gangaditya^ and is represented by 
an equestrian image made of stone. In Cuttack the visible 
representation Is a circle painted red. In Mymensingh be is 
represented as a being with two hands of a dark red colour 
mounted in a chariot drawn by seven horses. The higher Daily_ 
castes worship him daily while bathing, and a libation 

1 It. E. Ertthoven. FQlhhye af liy J. A/Balfil (Edunbay* 1902), 

p. 4y !>■ ■'34’ 

^ K. E, Enlhuvcn, Th^ <lf 

]], 35* Cftinpnrc CsKiJfS ^ “Tlie inOsb celebrated tempEe 13 

hiditiy vol, Kvili. Barf>dfiy FfirL 1. at AjodhyH in ihc United Fi'OvincK,*' 
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wftter {argkya) is made in his honour before other gods and 
goddesses are Tvorshipped. The Gdyairt or sacred versie, 
which each Brflhman must recite daiJy, is dedicated to him. 
Sunday is sacred to him;, and on that day many abstain from 
eating fish or flesh ; in some districts salt also is abstained 
from. The Sundays in the month of Kditik are specially 
set aside for his worship iii Bihar and parts of Bengal. 

Gvai The great festival in his honour, Itnown as the Chimt Pnjd^ 

ftsdraL, sixth day of tlic light half of KArtik,^ when 

the people gather at a river or pool and offer libations to 

the setting sun, and repeat the ceremony on the following 

morning. They also make ofierings of white ftoWei's, sandal 
paste, betel-nutj rice, milk, jjI an tains, etc, Brahman priests 
are not cnriployed, but an elderly member of tlie family, 
usually a female, conducts the worship. Even Muhammadans 
join in the Chhat Pujd. In Eastern Bengal the Sundays of 
Baisiikh (occasionally MAgh) are held sacred, and low^caste 
women spend the whole day wandering about in the sun 
caiTyiug On the head a basket containing plantains, sugar^ 
and their offerings. On the last Smlday of BaisAkh the 
pujd [worship] is performed, and a Brahman juriest officiates. 
In Moakhali widows stand on one leg facing the sun the 
whole day. In Mymensingh unmarried girls worshii:i the 
Sun in Magh, in the hopes of obtaining a good husband and, 
so it is said, a satisfactory mother-in-law. In Puri, Hiiidu 
women desirous of obtaining male offspring worship him 
OiTi the second day after the new moon in Asin. The Sun Is 
often Credited with healing powers in all sorts of disease, 

' such as asthma, consumption, skin diseases, w^hite leprosy 
and severe headaches. 

rciiiiUft "'The Sun is a male deity, but in Rajshahi he has a 

female counterpart called Chhat am At A, who is worshipped, 

Su-nr^Dci. chiefly by females, on the sixth day of KArtik and Chaitra. 
On the previous day the devotee takes only I'ice or wheat 
cooked in milk without salt, and on the day of the ceremony 
she fasts till evening, when she goes to a tank with plantains 
and cakes, and bathes facing the setting sun. She then 
returns home, keeps vigil throughout the night and repeats 

' This festlMaUfllls early Eq IvovcmbciL Sec (Sir) George A. Crlerson, Bihar 
Feaiani Lip iBBj), p. jyg. 
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the ceremony in ihe morning. Tlie offerings are then eaten 
by the worshipper and her friends.'’ ^ 

§ 2. Worship qf Sun among non-A^yan psopks 

of modoi^n India 

In modern India the worship of the Sun is practised by Sun- 
many aboriginal tribes^ especially of the Dravidian stockj 
and there seems to be good reason to believe that they have fii^ngi-nes 
i>ot borrowed it from the Aryan immigrants, now represented 
by the Hindoos^ hut that they have inherited it fi^m their the Dm-, 
remote ancestors, who may well have been addicted to it 
long before the Aryans made their way into the peninsula. 

Of such tribes many are found in the Central Provinces 
of India, where in their wild mountains and forests they 
still adhere to their ancient religion and customs despite the 
gradual spread of Hindooism and Islam in the more open 
and levc! regioi^s around them. 

Thus the BaigaSj a primitive Dravidian tribe of the suci- 
Central Provinces, while they retain the worship of their <>ld 
native deities, also acknowledge certain Hindoo divinities TiaSsns. 
and do them reverence, but not in the orthodox manner. 
Amongst the^e divinities is Narayan Deo, the Sun-god, 

To him the Baigas sacrifice the most unclean of animals^ of 

the pig^ but were a Hindoo to do so it would be a sacrilege. 

The Baiga mode of sacrificing the animal is peeuliar* The 
pig chosen for sacrifice 1$ allowed to wander loose for two 
or three years, and is then killed in a cruel manner. It is 
laid on its back athwart the threshold of a doorway and a 
stout plank is placed across its stomach. Half a dozen men 
sit 0]' stand on the two ends of the planlc, while the fore 
and hind feet of the pig are pulled backwards and forwards 
alternately over the plank till the wretched creature is 
crushed to death, while all the men sing or shout a sacrificial 
hymn. The head and feet are then cut oil and presented 
to the solar deity : the carcase Is eatenPigs are sacrificed 
in similar fashion to the Sun-god by the Gonds, who are 
the principal tribe of the Dravidian family and perhaps the 

^ Cstistii of igqi, vvl. vi. * K. V. kas^cll, PriluLt nwrf Ctutcs 

Bengal, Prtrb L (.* 5 ir) E. A. of fh^ n^'iHi'SS if /uFii 

Gait (Calcutta, 1902}, p. iSS, (Lvnrtuu, iJ- Jif' 
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mo-st i in port ant of tlie non-Ary an or forest tribes in India. 
In J 911 they nnenbered three million^J and were increasing 
rapidly.' Witii them tlie Sun-god, Ha ray an Deo, 15 a 
iioiisehold deity. He has a little plaCform inside the thresh¬ 
old of the house- Lie ntay be worshipped every two or 
tlirec yearSj but should a 3 na]^e appear in the house or 
somebody fail id, they think that the Sun-god is growing 
impatient at the delay in propitiating hlrrij so they hasten 
to appcEise him by sacrifice- A young pig is offered to him 
and is sometimes fattened up beforehand by being fed on 
rice. When the time of sacrifice is come, the pig is laid on 
its back over the threshold of the door, and a number of 
men squeeze it to death by pressing down a heavy beana of 
wood laid across its body. Then they cut off the tail and 
testicles and bury them near the threshold. The carcase is 
washed in a hole dug in the yard, after which it is cooked 
and eaten- They sing to the god, “ Eat, N a ray an Deo, eat 
this rice and meat, and protect us from all tigers, sciakes^ 
and bears in our houses; protect us from ail illnesses and 
troubles'h Next day the bones and any other remains of 
the pig are buried tn the hole in the yard, and the earth is 
well stamped down over tbem.^ 

The Bhainas are a primitive tribe akin to the Baigag and 
found only in the Central Provinces. Their home is a wild 
tract of forest country.^ They are divided into totemic 
clans named after the animals or plants wliich are their 
totems. Among their totems are the cobra, the tiger, the 
leopard, the wild dog, the monkey, the vulture, the hawk, 
the quail, and the black ant. Members of a clan will not 
injure the totemic animal whose name they bear, and if they 
see the dead body of the animal or only hear of its death, 
they throw away an earthen cooking-pot and bathe and 
shave themselves, just as they would do for tiie death of 
one of their family. At marriage images of the totennic 
animals or birds of the bride and bridegroom are made and 
worshipped by them. Similar marks of respect are paid 
to the inanimate objects after which some of the clans are 
named. Thus the Cowdung clan will not burn cakes of 

^ E. V. RusSfill, &p. iii. iii. 4!- s Y_ Ruiicik ^ At, ijU lor Jjf- 

^ E_ V- Rufssell, o/>. iii. ii- 325. 
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iiowdudg as fuel3 and the clitn wlifch tal^es its name from 
chillies ivill not use these peppers. One clan is named after 
the sun, and when the sun is eclipsed, members of the 
Sun-clan perform the same formal rites of tnouriiing which 
the members of other clans perfoim. for the death of their 
totemic animals;,^ In such rites we may see an incipient 
worsliip of tire Sun ’ totems appear fo be in the act of 
blossoming into gods. 

The Bhunjias are a sjnal! Dravidian tribe in the Central sun. 
Provinces, They bow daily to the Sun with folded hands, 
and believe that he is of special assistance to them in the 
discharge 0/ their debts, which they consider a primary 
obligation. When they have succeeded in payring off a debt, 
these honest debtors offer a coco-nut to the Sun as a mark 
of their gratitude to him for his assistance.^ 

The Gadbas, a primitive tribe of the Central Provinces ^'in- 
vvho are classed as Mundari or Kolarian on the ground of their 
language^ offer a white cock to the Sun and a red one to the 
Moon,^ The Kawars, another primitive tribe of the Central 
Provinces, are tl^ought to be Dravidians, though they have 
lost the Dravidian language,^ They have a vague idea of a 
supreme deity whom they call Bhagwan and identify with 
the sun. They bow to him in I'everence, but pay him no 
other attention because he does not interfere with men's 
concerns.^ 

The Kols^ Mundas, or Hos (for the tribes described 'rjie koIs, 
by these names appear to belong to the same stocky are ^^5' 
a great people of Chota Nagpur, who have given their name 
to the Kolarian or Mundari family of tribes and languages. 

They are distributed all over Chota Nagpur and have spread 
to the United Provinces, the Central Provinces, and Central 
India. The Santals are a branch of the Kols, and so, too, 
probably are tbe Bhumij, the Kharias, the Korw^as, and the 
Korl^us. The disintegrating causes which have split up 
what was originally one people into a number of distinct 
tribes are in all likelihood no rnorc than distance and settle¬ 
ment in different parts of the country, with conseqtient 

> K. V, Rusell, J/. erV, ii. 2 eS j^. * R. V. Russell, i?J). di. iii. ^09 

^ K. V. RuggeUt nA ii. 3^7’ 

5 R. V, Russell, oj>. ciL in. II, * R, Rusaclij Op. cit. iii. 399 * 
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c&ssation of irLtcrmamage and social intcrcoLti-sc, Hence 
tlic separate tribes CEitne to acquire difTerent [laincs or to 
receive separate terrltorfal or occupational desi^iiatiofiis at 
tlie hands of the Hindoos, and their former identity has 
gradually been forgotten. At ti^e prcseait tunc the whole 
group of allied tribes appears to number not less than six 
mi I lion The Munda languages ai-e quite distinct from 

the Dravidiau and belong to the same family of speech 
as the Mon-Khmer of Indo-China^ the Hicobarese, and the 
dialects of certain wild tribes of Malacca and Australonesia. 
In tire sontb of India, where the Dr a vidian tongues prevail, 
there are no traces of Munda languages, and it seems there¬ 
fore necessaiy to conclude that the Mundas of the Central 
Provinces and Chota Nagpur did not come to their present 
home from Son them India, but that they arrived either by 
way of Assam and Bengal or by aca througli Orissa^ unless 
indeed India was their cradleland and from it spread the 
various peoples wlio now speak cognate languages in Indo- 
Chinaj the Malay Peninsula, and the islands of the Indian 
ArchipclagOn None of the Munda languages have any 
proper written character or any lltcTaturc." 
siii[T. At the head of the Munda pantheon stands SSng-bonga, 

the Sun, a beneficent but somewhat inactive deity, who 
the Mwrtdfl concerns himself but little with human affairs and leaves the 
government to the departmental gods of nature. 
wHii Uiii Nevertheless, although Sing-bonga does not himself send 
sickness or calamity to men, he may be invoked to avert 
such disasters, and for this purpose people sacrifice to him 
white goats or white cocks by way of appeal from tlie unjust 
punishments which arc believed to have been inflicted on 
suffering humanity by his subordinates® In August, when 
the highland rice is reaped, the first-fruits of the harvest arc 


' R. Riossell, TribtJ C&sftt 
tf ihs Cstiiral Pfnvititts ff /miiat iii. 
jbp As tv Lire K&ls, Muncla&j or 
Uo3. see furlher E. T. Dalton, I>s^ 
fCaIgntIa, 
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(Olgiinaj itjra). 
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Empire, i. 
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presented to Sing-bon^^ai and a white cock is sacrificed to 
him. Until this has been done, it would be an act of 
impiety to eat the new ricc.^ Sing-bon^aj the Sun, is said 
to have married Chan do Omol, that is, the Moon, but she 


deceived him on one occasion, and in his wrath he cut her 
in two ; however^ he repented of bis rash deed and now he 
permits her at times to shine forth in all her beauty^ The 
stars are her daughters.^ Sing-bonga also figures as the SinB-'twnsa 
creator in Munda cosmogony. In the beginning of time/^ 
wc are told, the earth was covered with water ; but Siiig- 
bongaj the Sun-god, brooded over the face of the water, 
and the first, beings to be born were a tortoise, a crab, 
and a leech. Sing-bonga commanded these first-born of all 
animals to bring him a lump of clay from out the depths of 
the primeval ocean. The tortoise and the crab by turns 
tried their skill, but In vain. However, the persevering 
leech succeeded in fishing a lump of clay from out the 
watery abyss, and out of that clay Sing-bonga moulded this 
beautiful earth of ours. At his command, too, the eai'th 
brought forth trees and plants, herbs and creepers of al 3 
sorts. Next Sing-bonga filled the earth with birds and 
beasts of many kinds and sizes. Last of all the swan laid 
an egg and out of the egg came forth a boy and a girl, the 
fi]'st of human beings. These were the first parents of the 
Horn the sons of men, a?? the Mundas still call Lliem- 

selves. But this, first human pair, Tota Ha ram, the man, 
and Tota Buri, the womans were innocent ; they knew not 
the relations of the sexes until Sing-bonga taught them how 
to make rice-bcer; then they di'ank of it and their eyes 
were opened, and in due time three sons or, according to 
another account, twelve sons and twelve daughters, were 
born to them, and these wandered over the face of the earth 


and became the ancestors of mankind.® 

The Korkus are a Munda or Kolarian tribe in the San and 
Central Provinces and Berao They have a language 

by llu: 

^ E. T. DflltOB, UiSiripBits ^ Sniat Chnudia Roy, Tht Rarkiis. 

of p. 198 ; fSif) H, H, their Ceirntry^ Appendix I. p]>. 

kisley, Tribss and Casia if v.-vii. GDinpjirc E. T. Dalton, De- 

il. 104. stripth!£ Rtkfiohgy sf 1S5 ; 

2 E. T. Dahon, DsTcrlptive Bihni- R. V. kuswll* Tribts and Caitis sf 
io^ tf Batgal, p, 18$. thi CetdfN Prmifm'es U' hidia^ iii. 50S. 
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their Own, which reiomblcs that of the ICols of Chota 
Nagpur/ Theii' principal deities arc the Sun and Moon^ 
both of whom in their language tiiey call Go}naj\ wJiich is 
also the general word for a godK The Korkus claim to be 
descended from the Sun and Moon, and they invoke these 
deities at maiTiagOr The head of each family offers a white 
she-goat and a white fowl to the Sun every third year; and 
when they begin to sow^ the Korkus stand with tire face to 
tire sun ; they also face the east at the performance of other 
rites. However, the Sun and Moon are scarcely expected 
to interest themselves in the common affairs of daily life; 
these ate regulated rather by the local godlings^ to whom 
accordingly the Korku appeals rvith more fervour than to 
the great luminaries that are so far aw^ay," The Nahals, a 
forest tribe of the Central Provinces, seem to be a cross 
betiveen Koikus and Bhilsn They are divided into a number 
of totemic clans, among wliicli the Surja clan worships 
Surya, the Sun, by offering him a fowl in the month of Pus 
(December-January); some members of the clan further 
keep a fast every Sunday. And while the dead of all the 
other clans are buried, the dead of the Sun'clan are burnt/ 
The Savars, another primitive tribe of the Central Provinces^ 
are likewise divided into totemic dans, one of which, Suriya 
Bansia, takes its name from the ,sun. On the occasion of 
a solar eclipse members of the Sun-clan feed their caste 
fellows and throw away their earthen pots/ 

The Bliuiyas are a non-Aryan tribe of Bengal, who have 
partially adopted the Hindoo customs and roligiom It is 
thought that they belong rather to the Dravidian than to the 
MLinda or Kolai'ian stock.* They worship the Sun under 
the titles of Roram or Dharm Deota, and they dedicate 
sacred groves to him, but make no image or other visible 
representation of the deity. As the creator and the fiist and 
greatest of the gods^ Boram is invoked by them at the 
sowing seagoiij when they offer him a white cock‘d The 


^ It, V, RuascU, fiV. iii„ 

^ It, V, ltuss<;U, cit. lit. 557, 
559 ; Rorsyth, The J/ 

Ctfiii'iA Iftdia (LrOJidon, 1871k p. 146. 

5 It, V. Ru-isell, Qp. dL iv* 359, 

36?, 


* R. V, RuSifidl, ]v. 505^ 

E. T. Daltocij Desolpitat Eihue-^ 
P. 139 ' 

* E, UaJtotij 

of Aen^l^ p, 141. Coaiiwire H 
P. i 4 ?. 
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Kisans, another primitive tribe: of short of .stature, 

with broad truncated noses, protruding jaws, and a dusky 
complexion varying from dark brown to black, similarly 
adore the Sun and sacrifice white cocks to him,^ The 
Bhutnijf a tribe of Bengal who are allied to, if not identical Smi. 
with, the Mundas, revere the Sun, under the names of 
Sing-bonga and Dharm, as the giver of harvests to men lihumijmjd 
and the cause of all those changes of the seasons which 
affect and control their agricultural fortunes,^ The Juangs 
are an aboriginal tribe of Orissa. They claim to be the 
autochthones of the country, their ancestors having sprung 
fi'om the ground on the banks of the Baitami river^ which 
they maintain to be older than the Ganges, Their stature 
is very short, the males averaging less than five feet in 
heightr The forehead is low> the chin receding^ the nasal 
bone very depressed, the mouth large, the lips very thick^ 
the complexion a reddish brown, the hair coarse and fri^^ly. 

By their language they seem to be akin, to the Mundas or 
Hos, though they repudiate all connexion with that tribe. 

They practise an extremely rude form of agriculture^ and 
down to recent tames wore nothing but leaves and beads. 

Colonel Dalton, vvlio had seen many primitive tribes, 
regarded the Juangs as the most primitive he had ever met or 
read o£^ He could find no word for god in their language and 
no idea of a future state in their minds. The even ten our of 


their lives, we are told, is not broken by any obligatory religious 
ceremonies. Yet when they are in distress they offer fowls to 
the Sun, and they sacrifice fowls to the Earth that she may 
yield them her fruits in due season. On these occasions an 
old man officiates as priest; he bears the title of Kagam.* 


1 E. Diilton, Jlfcs^ripdvf Bih- 

BsftQoJ:, p, 132 jf. 

a {Sill iJ, II, TrBifi aij<^ 

Catiis t, 134. 

^ E. T+ lUfllttm, D^i^riltiivc Sihas- 
ia^y of Bengal^ 1$2 154 , 157 ; 

{Sjy) H. H. Itislcy, a?i(i CAifii 

0/ i. 330 JJ. 

* E. T, DalLon, B/Ana- 

lagy of Bittguli p. r37 5 H. 

RigJcy, Ti-ihts Uiid Casiii ^ 
k 3S3" inquiries of the Ifttter 

writer led him to cloribL the 4j£trimcy 


nf ColoncS Dnlton^s nccDunt of Juiiii^ 
religinn ojt aliacrioe of rciigion,' lie 
frmnd thut the of ICcirnjhar 

WOKhip ft forest deity Cftjlert liaram, 
who fttjidtls siL the head of their religtouji 
system is regartlccl with gieat 
venciation. Erticlct hEnil they 
other deities, including BAStimati or 
Mother Eurth. S^uiFiiices of EmiCtanls, 
mi] It, ftni] offered to sU those 

deities at seed-tlrtte and harrest, and 
[lie forest gods &re earefuliy propitiated 
when n plot of Tand is cleared of jungle 
and pr^aied far the plough. 
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Closely related to tlic Jttan^fi b}' lan^juage are the 
Kharias, one of the most backward tribes of the Mu[iiiJa or 
Kolariaii stock Their home is in Chota Nagpur, but a few 
of them are to be found in the Central Provinces. Their 
speech belongs to the Miinda family, and they resemble 
the Mundas physically, thougli their features are somewhat 
coarser and their figures less well proportioned,^ The legend 
which they tell of their origin fends to show that they are 
an elder branch of the Munda tribe. In this legend there 
occurs an incident like that of the caskets in The Merchant 
fi/ Venice. They say that in day$ of old two brothers came 
to Chota Nagpur, and the younger of the two became king 
of the country. But the elder brother asked for a share of 
tire inheritance. So the people put two caskets before liiiUj. 
and invited him to choose one. Now the one casket con¬ 
tained silver and the other only some earth. The cider 
brother chose the casket that contained the earth ; hence he 
was informed that he and bis descendants were fated lo till 
the soil. The Kharias say that they are descended from the 
elder brother, while the younger brother became the ancestor 
of the Nagvansi Rajahs of Chota Nagpur.l^ Some of the 
Kharias are settled and are fair cultivators, but the wild 
Kharias, who frequent the crests of the forest-clad hills and 
mountains, are acquainted with no mode of agriculture 
CKcept the barbarous systecn of burning down a patch of 
jungle and sowing the seed in the ashes between the stumps 
of the trees;. These ivandering savages are believed to be 
now rapidly dying out, and few Europeans have bad an 
opportunity of seeing them in their homes. They have the 
reputation of being great wizards.**' Like many other 
aboriginal tribes of India, they are divided into totemic and 
exogaraous clans, the members of which pay reverence to 
their totems. Thus men who have the tortoise, the tiger, 
the leopard, the cobra, or the crocodile for their totem 
will not kill these animals; and though men who have rice 


^ T. Dalton, UinnpHai .SiAua- 
iegy of Beitiaii p^i, 15® sq,, 160 ^15^, 3 
(Sir) Li, H, Ltisky, TriA^s Anti Caitsi 
of Bct^aiy i. 4^; R. V. RliescLIj 
Tribti and Casiti the Cttdral 
Frsvincfs sf India, iii. 445, 45^. 


^ R. Vh ItuSScll, £■/. cii. iii. 445 
sq. 

^ E. T, Daltoji, Desertpeivt 
}p^ if pp. I S’®, (Sir) 

H. II. RisLey, JVf&ss and Cades if 
Befigalf i. 4*9, 470. 
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or salt for their totems cannot help eHrting these articles^ they 
compromise by observing certain abstiiienceSr Thus men of 
the Rice clan will not eat the scum that gathers over rice 
when it is boiling in a pot; and men of the Salt dan will 
not take up salt o.n one finger, though they are free to use 
two or more fingers for the purpose. Members of the Stone 
clan wil] not make ovens with stones^ but only with clods of 
earth.^ The Kharias worship various deities and among Sur^- 
others the Sun. whom they call Bero or, according 
anO'thcr account, Giring Diibo. Every head of a family Ktinnas. 
should in his lifetime make not Jess than five sacrifices to^ 
the Sun-god, the first of fowls j the second of a pig,, the third 
of a white goat, the fourth 0/ a ram, and the fifth of a 
buffalo. They think that this ought to content the deity for 
that generation, and they deem him ungrateful if, after 
accepting all these sacrifices, he does not behave handsomely 
to his votary. In pia.ying to the Sun-god they address him 
as Parmeswar, a Hindoo word for deity. The sacrifices are 
always made in front of an ant-hill, which is used as an 
altar. This peculiar mode of sacrificing hais fallen into 
desuetude among their kinsfolk the Mundas and Hos, but 
Colonel Dalton learned from some old men of these tribes 
that it was orthodo>£, though not now generally practised^ 

In the worship of Bero, the Sun-god, it is the head of the ' ' 
family wJro acts as priest.^ The K or was are a small tribe Ban- ^ 
of the Munda or Kolarian family, who lead a savage and 
almost nomadic life among tJie highlands of Chota Nagpur. Korsvns. 
A branch of them called the Saonts worship the Sun under 
the name of Bhagawan, and, like the Kharias, they sacrifice 
to him in an open place with an ant-hill for an altar.^ 

The Birhors are a small and very primitive tribe of'n'c 
nomadic hunters, w^ho roam the highlands and forests of 
Chota Nagpur; their principal haunts are the hills and Ndgpaf. 
j angles which fringe that province on the cast and north¬ 
east, The country occupied by the Birhors is a long 
succession of wooded hills, range beyond range, separated 


^ K. V. RiiaaeU, (vid Cas^e^ 

if the Ctnii-ai Fr&vintts ^ f-ndic-, iii. 
44 ?. 

^ E. Tl DalCun, Ds-irripiivc- Eihi^- 
lagy cf p. 15^ j (Sir) IT, H, 


Eisley, l\ i&cs and CaricS af 
L 45 S. 

^ K. Tl iDaltolSh P^j^tdpftvs RPms- 
pp. iSI, 342, 343 , 
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by open valleys. These valley.s are alone fit for cultivation, 
and arc sparsely icdiabited by a^^rlcultiiral ti'ibes on a higher 
level of cultui'e than the Biihors- The Birhors generally 
select for their more or less temporary settlennents 
open glades on the tops or slopes of the wooded hills or 
the edges of the jungle. They wander about or settle down 
for a time in small groups of from thi^e or four to about 
ten families, earning a precarious subsistence by hunting 
doer and Other animals, snaring monkeys, which they eab 
collecting bees' wax and honey, and gathering creepers, 
, which they make into ropes for barter or sale in the neigh¬ 
bouring villages. But they also rear scanty crops of make 
or beans by burning a patch of jungle, scratching the soil, 
and sowing seed in the ashes. In parson they are small and 
very black, with sharp attenuated features and long matted 
hair. Their general appearance is vciy squalid* They live 
in little rude hovels made of bamboos and leaves.^ Ethni¬ 
cally the Birhors belong to the same slrort, dark, long¬ 
headed, broad-nosed3 and wavy-haired race as the Mundas, 
Hos, Satitals, and Bhumijj and like these people they speak 
a language which is now classed in the Austro-Asiatic sub¬ 
family of the Austric speech, which extends throughout 
IndoncBia and Melanesia.' They are divided into a series 
of totemic and exogamous dans with descent in the male 
line. To eat, kill, or destroy a man's own totemic animal b 
regarded by the Birhors as equivalent to killing a human 
member of the clan ; and were a woman to kill her husband's 
totemic animal or destroy his totemic plant, slie would be 
thought to have lei lied her husband himself. Men are 
supposed to resemble their totemic animal or plant in 
character or appearance. Thus members of the Vulture 
clan arc said^ like vultures, to have usually little hair on 
the crown of the head ; members of the Wild Cat dan have 
bald foreheads ; members of the Myrobolan {puping) clan 


' SiTat ChftTldra Tkt Birhors 

(Rarichi, 1925), pp. 8*10, 15 34. 

3 ^n 39 ^ 4^3 43 ' 46 * TIiie valnaiU 
i^oKiogrAph embctdlds and 
the foifjner ■very iinptfrfect actJovtits of 
this Interesting and hiUiarto little known 
trityc* It is based on the Wfiter's 


^jcrsan^l olBefvjitions lustl inquiries 
cicCeitding over many years. For some 
previous notices of th* Biihors, sec 
E. T. Daltm], DES£ripiiv& 
pp. 158, 2 r S-i3 J. 

^ Sant Chandn Roy, Birhoi-s^ 
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are generally short and plump like the fruit of that plant, 
and so on.' 

The Eirhors, Jihe their kinsfolk the Mundas, believe m a sEng-lio^E[l^ 
Supreme God whom they call Shig-bonga and identify with 
the Sun. In their language the word for sun Is sijtgi. The iwniHEoti. 
Hindoo name Bhagawan is also applied to him. He is ttic 
believed to stand at the head of the pantheon but to take ^'ui, 
for the moat part no arCtive interest in human affairs^ which 
are supposed to be controlled by the lesser spiritual beings 
or Impersonal forces with which the fancy of the Birhor 
peoples the universe. Yet though Sing-bonga does not 
ordinarily cause harm to men, he may occasionally protect 
them from evil. To avert particular dangers the head of 
a family^ with his face to the east, sacrifices to Sing-bonga 
a white goat or a w'hite fowl, for the white colour symbolizes wiiiie 
the white rays of the snn. Again, at the annual ceremony 
for the protection of the settlement [t&ndd) from harm, the lo Sing- 
Jieadman offers Sing-bonga a white fowh The Eirhors also 
appeal to Sing-bonga for help on various other occasions. 

Thus when, a man goes out to hunt or collect honey, he will 
sometimes invoke the aid of Sing-bonga in Ins search for 
game or honey.^ On the day after a baby has been boni, 
the father takes a jug of water in his hands, and, standing 
with his fa.ee to the east, slowiy pours out the water, saying, 

O Sing-bonga, I am making this libation of water to thee. 

May milk flow from the mother's breast like this water. I vow 
to offer thee ^ milk flower ’ * vvheu my desire is fulfilledH” * 

Again, in order to ensure a good crop of maize or rice, &icn6ccE 
the head of a Birhor family vows to sacrifice a white fowl to 
Sing-bonga at threshing, if the harvest should turn out well. ^ 

In making this vow he sits with his face to the east before 
a low stool on which the seed is placed in a wooden vessel. 

The votive fowl is beside him, and he prays, saying," I make 
this vow to thee, O Sing-bonga. May grains grow in abun¬ 
dance, and I shall sacrifice this white fowl to thee at the 
time of the threshing,” Meantime he releases the white 
fowl and sacrifices a blacl^ one in the name of all the 

1 Sarat CbandriL Itoy, The Birh&rs^ ^ This is an cupheTnifiiii for " COw’i 
pp. ^ ff/.i 37 J?.., 93'ioi» mSltc^ 

^ 6arat Chandia The Blrhers^ ^ Samt Chandra Roy, Tkt Btyfisrs^ 

pp. 2&S, 337 Jjf.p 553 ivy, pp, 23^5 
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nei^Jibouring villages, so that the evil eye of any dweller in 
these villages may not fall oeti the crops. Then he sprinldes 
a few drops of blood of the sacrificed fowl on the seed, which 
is thereupon carried to the field and sown. This ccreinoriy 
ia observed at full moon in tlie month of Baiaakh (April- 
May)^ A curious feature of the ritual h that cm the eve of 
the ceremony a small fish is caught in a neighbouring fjtream 
or pDolj taken home and kept in a jug of water until next 
day, when, after the seed 1ms been sown, the fish is carried 
back to the stream or poo!. It is believed that as the little 
fisli grows in the water, so will the maize or rice grow in tlie 
fleld.^ Again, after harvest, at the ceremony of eating the 
iic%v rice, the owner of the fields drops milk from a jug 
on the new lice, and as he drops it he prays, saying, Thou 
Sing-bofiga in heaven^ to-day I am giving thee milk. Drink 
it^ From to-day may there be no sickness in stomach 
or head/' A little of the new rice is then offered to the 
ancestral spirits, and afterwards all the family eat the new 
rice and drink rice beei\“ It is a rule with the Birhors that 
women should not comb their hair at sunsets The reason is 
that Sing-bonga takes his supper at that hour after his day's 
work is over, and If women were so thoughtless as to comb 
their tresses at that time, some of the loose hair might fall 
into the god’s rice, which he ivould naturally resent’'' 

The Birhors have discovered a cause of solar and lunar 
eclipses which has escaped the notice of European astro¬ 
nomers. The truth is, according to them, that these lu minairies 
have generously stood security for the debts of poor men, 
and when tlie ci-editors are tired of waiting for the repay¬ 
ment of their dues they send in bailiffs to take the Sun and 
Moon into custody. In the discharge of their painful duty 
the bailiffs meet with resistance ; a struggle ensues, which 
the ignorant Call an eclipse ; finally the bailiffs are forcibly 
ejected^ and the Sun and Moon go on their way rejoicing 
until the next occasion when they are brought into personal 
conflict with the minions of the law. During a lunar eclipse 
the Birhors clash iron implements together, seemingly in 

^ Saiat ChauclEa Roy, [ip. 356 

PP- J7J-375- ® Sarat Chauid^j Koy, TA<r RtrAtrs^ 

’ Sam Qian(Jia Roy, T’ii Ptr&oFSt p. 37^, 
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order to assist the Moon in the tussle by scaring the bailiffs 

The Birhois look upon Sing-bonga as the creator and Eiriior 
tell a -Story of the creation of the earth vi'hich closely re- 
seinbles the one told by their kinsfolk the Mundas." They ihc «irth 
say that in the beginning alt was \vate^^ but a lotus pl^itt ^ut of 
lifted its head above the surface of the flood, Sing-bonga 
was at first in the nether regions^ but he came up through 
the hollow stem of the lotus and seated himself on the flower 
of the plant. There he commanded first the tortoise and 
afterwards the crab to bring up some clay from under the 
ivater. The two creatuj-e-^ dived3 one after the otherj into 
the depths, but failed to bring the clay to the surface. Then 
Sing-bonga summoned the leechj who dived to the bottom, 
swallowed the clay, and emerging from the wa.tur disgorged 
it into the hand of Sing-bonga. The deity moulded the 
clay into the eaith as we see flattening some parts of it 
with an iron leveller and scattering seeds of all sorts, which 
sprang up and became ti'ces.^ After^hat Sing-bonga created 
first a winged horse and next mankind. He made a 
clay figure .of a man by day and left it to dry. But at 
night the horse came and trampled the cia^'' figure and 
spoiled it, for he feared tliat, were man created^ he would 
subjugate the horse and ride on his back. So next 

morning Sing-bonga found his clay man damaged. He 
than made a fresh man of day and a dog also of clay^ 
and laid them both out to dry. By evening the clay dog 
had dried 'up, and the wind blew into its nostrils, and it 
became a living dog. So Sing-bonga set the dog to guard 
the clay man, who was sttil damp. At night the horse came 
back and would have again attacked the clay man and 
trampled him into dust, but the dog barked and kept him 
off. And when the clay man dried up,Sing-bonga endowed 
him with life. Such is the origin of the human specie.?,* 

^ Siirat Chandra. Roy, 77it Bh AtfiSt 
Ph 455 , 

^ See above, p. dig, 

’ Sarat Chtuidra. TAs Rtt-AiffSt 
pp. 39S-400, 

^ SnrtiL Chandra Rtiy> 7 'Af .Pif-Ai>rt, 
pp. 400-402. A sirnUaif story of the 
CifatiDn of mant^ind is trutd by iJie 


MHildas, but in their version a spider 
IS sabetiLitLod for a ciog. ^ee Sarat 
Ch,'indr& Itojy '' Tlic Divine Myiha of 
the Murtdas ”, Jam ftsI sf ihc Bihar 
and Orissa Restarch Sacitty^ li. (Hajiki- 
porc, pp, 501 sq. I'or other 

Indian veraions nf the same sioiry^ saa 
RiliAdaref}! theOid T^statiiftUy i. I?-!?. 
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The Birhors say that at first men employed only sticks 
and stones as their tools and iveapona, and that the Asiirs 
were tlie first to smelt Iron on tills earth. But the thick 
smoke which issued from their furnaces began to incommode 
Sing-bonga itp above:. He sent messenger after messenger 
to dissuade the Asurs from smelting iron, but the Asurs 
refused fo desist from their favourite occupation ; and more 
th an that th oy m ut i latcd and drove away S In g-bon ga’s 
bird-messengers. So the messengers returned to Sing-bonga 
and reported to him what they had sufTered at the hands of 
the Asurs. Then Sing-bonga himself in his wrath came 
down to carthj and In the shape of a boy afflicted with sores 
contrived to lure the male Asurs Into a furnace and burn 
them alive. Fin ally j he hurled the female Asurs in different 
directions; and their spirits still haunt the rocks and woods, 
the pools and streams and springs on which they fell. Such 
was the origin of some of the elemental spirits.^ 

A similar sEoiy is told by the Mundas, the kinsfolk of 
the BErhors. Tliey say that formerly there were people 
who served Sing-bunga in heaven. But seeing their faces 
reflected in a mirror they found that they w^ere in the image 
of God and were therefore his equals. So they worked no 
more for God, and in his wrath the deity kicked them out 
of heaven. They fell on a place where iron-ore existed in 
abundance, and they immediately made seven furnaces and 
began to smelt the iron in them. But the fire of the 
furnaces burned the trees and the grass, and the smoke and 
the sparks ascended to heaven. This disturbed Sing-bonga 
up aloft, and he sent them word that they must work either 
by day or by night, but not both day and night. However, 
they would not obey him. Then Sing-bonga sent two king 
crows and an ow! to warn them ; but, far from paying heed 
to the warning, the smelters tried to catch the birds with 
their fire-tongs and spoil their long tails, N’ext Sing-bonga 
sent a crow and a lark on -the same errand, but with no 
better result. For whereas crows had formerly been white, 
the smelters caught the messenger crow and smoked it 
black, which has been the colour of crows ever since ; and 
they caught the lark and reddened it and flattened its head ; 

^ Bamt Chanel ca Ro^, Thi Bhhars, pp, 4O2 
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but the orderfi of the deity were not executed. After that . 
Sing-bonga sent other messengerSj but all in vain. At last 
he resolved to go him sell So down to earth he came and 
stopped at the house of an old couple of chareoal-burncr^ 
named Lutkum Haram and Lutkum Euri. For a time he 
served them incognito and amused himself by playing with 
the chiEdren of the smelters. The children played with 
balls of iron and he with eggs, but his eggs smashed their 
iron balls. When the old man and his wife went to the 
woods to make charcoah they left Sing-bonga in charge of 
the hut and told him to watch the rice that was laid ont to 
dry. Ent he played ail the time, and tiie fowls ate up the 
rice^ all but a few grains. When the old couple returned 
,they mourned for the loss of their dinner ; but Sing-bonga 
consoled them, and taking the few grains that were left he 
filled all the pots with them. 

By this’ time the furnaces of the smelters were all falling 'me 
In, and the smelters sonsfht a diviner to ascertain the cause. 

* , , . ^ ^ jr . ... . smelted m 

They placed nee on a winnow lug-fan^ and it led them toihciro\m 
Stng-bonga, and they asked hi in what tliey should do. He 
answered^ "You must offer a hiimau sacrifice”. Eut they 
could not find a man to sacrifice and so returned to Sing- 
bongs. On that the god said that he himself would be the 
sacrifice. iTnder his direction the smelters made a new 
furnace, and instead of iron'Ore they put SJng-bonga himself 
into It and blew the bellows, and when the furnace was very 
hot they sprinkled water on the fire, as they had been 
directed, and io E Sing - bonga came forth from the fire 
unhurt, and froiTi the furnace flowed gti-eama of gold and 
silver and precious stones, shining like the sun. Then said 
Sing'bonga, " See what one person has done ; if you all 
pass through the furnace, what a heap of wealth you will 
have E They agreed to be smelted ; so they entered the 
fiery furnace, and tire door was shut on them, and Sing- 
bonga ordered their wives to blow the bellows. In the 
furnace the smelters shrieked and yelled, which frightened 
their wives, who would have stopped plying the bellows ; 
but Sing-bonga reassui'cd them, saying, " Blow away 1 TJiey 
arc only quarrelling over the division of the spoil ”, Thus 
these wicked beings were all destroyed, because they had 

vor.. I '2s 


> 
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not obeyed the word of Sing-botiga, Then the women 
said, “ You have killed our husbands^ what are we to do ? ” 
So Sing-bonga had compassion on them and ass]g:ncd to 
each of them her abode ; and they became the spirits 
both male and female, of the hills and r^cks and 
groves, of the pools and rivers.^ 

length, with minor 

variations of detail, by the Oraons to account for the origin 
QfTiIin” ■ Spirits (dhRs) ^vhich play a lai^e part in the 

tQid tny 11 le mythology and religion of these people. In the Oraon 
Oftions. version of the legend tlie deity is named not Sing^bonga 
but Bhagwan, The beings who persisted in smelting iron 
and kept their furnaces ablate day and night arc called the 
twelve brothers Asurs and the thirteen brothers Lodhas. 
The smoke of the furnaces was so thicl; and suffocating 
that God's horse fell sick and could not eat his corn. So, 
by the mouth of his messengers, the king crow and another 
bird resembling a hedge sparrow, God commanded the 
brothers to stop the nuisance. But the brothers paid no 
heed to his commands and even mauled and disfigured one 
of hh messengers, the birds. So God himscif descended 
to earth, and, taking the likeness of a man covered with 
pLimlent sores, lie lodged with a kind old widow, who 
washed his soms and anointed him with oil. In return for 
her hospitality the deity miraculously increased her store of 
rice, to the astonishment of the widow. Being consulted by 
the iron-smelters as to the best mode of repairing their 
furnaces, which were falling into ruins, the disguised deity 
contrived, by the same trick as in the Munda version of the 
story, to decoy them into a furnace and shut them in, so 
that, when the furnace was opened again, nothing but 
charred bones was found in it At that moment the deity 
juniped on his horse and was preparing to malce a bolt for 
it, when the Asur widows tame up, caught the steed by the 
bridle, and shouted, “ We won't let you go. Now that our 
husbands are all dead, who is going to feed US ?" in reply 
God pleaded the disobedience of their deceased husbands as 
a justification of the punishment he had inflicted upon them j 
but be wound up his admonition by saying. "Now I will 
^ £. T. Dftltotl, 4/ pp. iSS 
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give j^u the means to live, Become evil spirits {bkuis)^ 
and your name will be Dehdebi and Dahadebi ; go and live 
among the Oraons, who will offer sacrifices to you.” ^ Such 
was the origin of the evil spirits. 

In these stories we seem to detect a dim reEniniscenee Trnditicn] 
of the time when men discovered the art of smelting iron 
and began to substitute iron implements for the ancient 
tools of stone and wood. The wrath of the deity at the dis¬ 
coverers perhaps reflects the resentmetit felt by conserva' 
tive members of the primitive community at the momentous 
innovation. 

The Birhors tell a story to explain why the sky is now liirlior 
so very far away. They say that in ancient times the sky 
was so low as almost to touch men^s heads. Once, while sepiiraiian 
an old woman was husking rice with a pestle and mortar, 
her pestle knocked against the sky with such force that the 
sky was pushed up and has remained ever since bung high 
aloft.^ The Goods give a like explanation of the separation 
of heaven and earth. According to them, the sky of old 
lay close down on the earth. One day an old woman was 
weeping, and when she .stood up she knocked her head 
against the sky. In a rage she put up her broom and shoved 
the sky away ; so it rose up above the earth and has stayed 
there ever since.* Similar myths of the severance of sky 
and earth have met us in West Africa,^ 

The Maids are a Dravidian tribe of the Rajmahal hills. Siin^w^r- 
They are closely akin to the Oraons and physically represent 
the extreme Dravidian type as it is found in Becigal, Their 
stature is low^ their complexion swarthy, and their figure 
sturdy. Their country is rocky and wooded, and by its help 
they were able to maintain a virtual independence during 
the period of Mussulman ascendanoy in Bengal.'^ At the 
head of their religious system stands the Sun, whom they 
call Dharmer Gosain. He is represented by a roughly hewn 
post set up in front of each house. The Mal^s worship him 


^ Revt P. Uehon, ” RcligiDn 
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With offerings of fowlsj goats^ and oil at the beginning of 
each harvest and at otiior times when any misfortune befalls 
the family. When people are gathered together for this 
purpose, the village headmarij who acts as priest, goes round 
the congregation with an egg in his hand, and recites the 
names of certain spirits. Then he throws the egg away, 
apparently as a propitiatory offering, and enjoins the spirits 
to hold aloof and abstain from troubling the sacrifice/ 

The Mai Palmrias are a Dravfdian tribe who inhabit the 
Ramgarli hills in tl^e Santal Farganas, Their tribal affinities 
are obsonre, Down to recent times they lived by hunting 
and by the rude method of cultivation known ^ jhum^ which 
consists in burning patches of the jungle and sowing seed 
in the clearings/ Their chief divinity is the Sun, to whom 
they pay reverential obeisance both morning and evening. 
Occasionally on Sundays the head of a family testifies his 
respect for the Sun by a special sen/iec. For this sacred 
duty he must prepare himself by eating no salt on the 
previous Friday and fasting all Saturday, except for a light 
meal of molasses and milk at sunset. Before sunrise on 
Sunday morning a new earthen vessel, a new basket, some 
rice, oil, areca nuts, and vermilion arc laid out on a clean 
space of ground in front of the house. The worshipper shows 
these offerings to the rising sun, and, addressing the luminary 
as Gosain, prays that he and his family may be guarded from 
any peril or trouble that miglit threaten them. The rice is 
then given to a goat, and svhile the animal is eating it, its 
head is cut off by a single blow from behind. The body 
of the goat is thereupon cooked and seiwed up to the 
neighbours at a feast; the head alone, w^hich is deemed 
sacred, is carefully reserv^ed for the members of the family. 
Next in honour to the Sun is Dhaiti Mai, that is^ Mother 
Earth/ 

The Oraous arc an important Dravidian tribe of the 
Chota Nagpur tableland They number altogether about 


^ (Sir) H. H, Risley,. Tri^fs and 
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7 50,000 persons^ of whom S 5sOOO now belong to the Central 
Provinces,where they are cocnmonly Icnown as Dhangars,which 
means. farm-servantsK The naixic Oraon has been applied to 
them by other people ; their owm name for themselves is 
Karukh or Kurunlch. The meaning of both names is obscure. 

Physically tlie people are small birit well ^ proportioned \ 
their complexion is of the darkest brown^ approaching to 
black ; their hair is jet black, coarse, and inclined to be frizzy. 
Protruding jaws and teeth, thick lips, low narrow foreheads, 
and broad flat noses characterize their faces ; their eyes are 
often bright and full ; no obliquity is obser^^able in the 
opening of the eyelids. The countenances of the Oraon 
youths beam with animation and good - humour. Their 
supple, lithe figures are often models of symmetry ; they 
have not tire squat appearance or muscular development of 
the dumpy Himalayan tribes. There are about the young 
Oraon a jaunty air and a mirthful expression that distinguish 
him from the Mmtida or Ho, who has more of the dignified 
gravity that is said to characterize the North American 
Indian. He is a dandy, but only so long as he remains 
unmarried,. In his roll of hair gleams a small mirror set in 
brass i from bis ears dangle bright brass chains with spiky 
pendants, and as he trips along with the springy elastic step 
of youth and tosses his head like a high-mettled steed in 
the buoyancy of his animal spirits, he sets all his glittering 
ornaments dancing and jingling, and his laughing mouQi 
displays a rov^' of ivory teeth, sound, white, and regular, that 
give light and animation to his dusky features. In point of 
character and temperament the Oraons are said to be, if not 
the most virtuous, perhaps the most cheerful of the human 

rElC0i. 

Essentially an agricultural people, they would seem 
have chosen their present home on account of its adaptation theOi^jisH 
their favourite pursuits.^ Their country is the ruost gently 
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undulating portion of the Chota Nagpur tablelands At the 
present day it presents to view vast areas of terraced rice- 
heida^ divided by swelling uplands, some of them well-wooded 
with groves of mango, tamarind, and other useful and 
ornamental trees, others bearing stately rcmiiants of the 
ancient forests, which still linger on these heights, the haunts 
of sylvan sprites who took refuge there in days long ago when 
the woodman's a^cc was first heard lu the verdurous solitudes 
of the valleys. The landscape is diversified by deep ravine<j, 
sounding cataracts, and masses of rocks piled fantasticaliy 
upon each other or soaring in pinnacles hundreds of feet 
high, like the domes of sunken temples in some ruined and 
buried city. In many places the rock shows for acres 
together just flusli with the surface of the ground, as if the 
crust of the earth had there been stripped bare. Such spots 
tlie Oraons choose above all others as sites for their villages. 
The flat or gently undulating rock affords them threshing 
floors, hard surfaces on which to spread out their grain to 
dry, holes which they can use as mortars for pounding 
their rice, and open spaces where they can trip it in the 
dances that they love. In the distance this Indian Arcadia 
j,s generally bounded on one or more sides by ranges of low 
hills.^ 

The Oraons aclcnowledge a Supreme God, whom they 
call Dharmesh or Dharmes, the Holy One, who is manifest 
in the sun. They regard him as a perfectly pure and 
beneficent being, who created us and vvouid in his mercy 
preserve us, were it not that his benevolent designs are 
thwarted by malignant spirits or minor deities, to whom 
Dharmesh has left the mai^agement of the world. These 
evil spirits (pkuts) men are obliged to propitiate, since 
Dharmesh in general cannot or will not intei'fere, when once 
the fiends have fastened upon us. It is therefore of little or 
no use to pray or sacrifice to him ; hence, though he is 
acknowledged and reverenced^ he is nevertheless neglected, 
while the evil spirits are adored.^ Yet we are told tliat in 

^ E. T. Dftltoo, DtKriptijx Eiknn- sf p, 2-^6 i Rev, P- Cthon, 
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their greatest difficulties^ when neither the village priest nor 
the irtagician has availed to help them, tlie Oraous will turn 
to Dharmesh as a last resource and say, Now we have tried 
everything, but we have still you to help us Then they 
sacrifice a white cock to him. They wash the feet of 
the bird^ and cut its throat with a knife, and pray, saying, 

“ God, thou art our creator, have mercy on ub " This 
sacrifice of a white cock Is offered to Dharmesh at all the 
feasts, and also when the magician drives away the evil 
spirits.^ 

We have seen that the Oraons celebrate the marriage of Mcurin^e 
the Sun-god ivitli Mother Earth at a festival in springs when 
the parts of the tw^o deities are played by the village priest amoDg tte 
and his wife, and that until the mystic union of the god and 
goddess has been thus consummated, the Oraons may not 
use nor even gather the new roots,- fruits, and flowers of the 
season.^ 

The Santals are a large Dravidian tribe of Bengal, who 
on the ground of their language are classed wdth the Kols i)rnv^*iciTi 
or Mundas. They occupy a strip of country some four 
hundred miles long by a hundred miles broad, which 

stretches along the wlioic western frontier of Tower Bengal 
from within a few miles of the sea to the hills of 

Bhagulpore. The nucleus of the tribe is to be found in 
the Santa! Farganas or Santalia, which in the second half 
of the nineteenth century was said to contain upwards of 
two hundred thousand of them. At the same time their 
total numbers were estimated at nearly two millions. 

In appearance the Santals may be regarded as typical 

examples of the pure Dravidian stock. Their complexion 
varies from a very dark brown to almost chaiooal black : 
the bridge of the nose \s depressed: the mouth is large, the 
lips thick and proti'uding : the hair is coarse, black, and 
occasionally curly. The proportions of the skull, which 
approach the long-headed type, refute the hypothesis of 
their Mongolian descent. Their faces are round and 
blubbery ; by sonne observers the cast of countenance is 

> Rev. P. Delion, S.J., Religion Ruaaclt, nftd Cas/es ef ihc 
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thought to approach the negro type. Their stature b 
about that of the ordinary Hindoo or a Eittle They 

delight isi hunting and are very expeii; with bows and 
arrows^ their constant weapons in the chase. Every year^ in 
the hot season^ when the game can least find cover, they 

have a great hunting expedition in which thousands take 

'ftiflir part. But the Santal also practises a form of husbandry 

* for which he js in no ivay indebted to the superior races 

who have ousted him frorn the valleys, and before whom he 
retreats into the depths of the forest, where he feels most at 
home. There he clears patches of the jungle for cultivation; 
there his harmonious flutes sound s^veefer, his drums find 
deeper echoes, and his bows and arrows freer exercise. For 
him a country denuded of the primeval forest has no 
attractions. The jungle is his unfailing friend* It supplies 
ail his simple wants^ yielding him everything that the 
lowlander laclis—noble timber, brilliant dyes, gums^ bees' 
wax, vegetable drugs, charms, charcoal, and the skins of 
wild beasts—a little world of barbaric wealth to he lind for 
the taking. There, in some sequestered spot among the 
woods and hills, he makes hia home ; and there now and 
then a wandering sportsman is surprised to stumble on ^ 
Santal village: There the Santal dwells secluded from the 
Hindoos, from whose contact he shrinks. The only Hindoo 
whom the sylvan folk tolerate is the blacksmith, who is 
attached to the village and does all the working in iron for 
the hamlet, fashioning among otlier things the armlets and 
rude jewellery in which the Santal matron delights.' 

Sun- Like many other Dravidian tribes of ludia, the Santals 

vorgtiip worship the Sun, but as to the exact place which he holds 

atiiong Uie . y ' ^ . 

SatiuU. in their pantheon the accounts of OUr authorities-are some¬ 
what conflicting. According to Colonel Dalton, who has 
given us a valuable account of the people, among the San tab 
They tall of Cliota JJagpur the Sun is the supreme god ; they call 
Sing-bonga, and look upon him as their creator and 

and preserver. Every third year in most houses, but in some 
sscrifl<it 
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every fourth or fifth year, the head of the family offers a 
goat to the Sun-god^ Sing-bongaj for the prosperity of the 
family, especially of the children, “ that they may not be cut 
off by disease, or fall into sin The sacrifice is offered at 
sunrise on any open space cleaned and purified for the 
occasion^ “ A very important distinction is observed by all 
the Kolarians in the motive of the sacrifices to the supreme 
deity and those by which the minor gods are propitiated. To 
Sing Boiiga the sacrifice is to secure a continuance of his 
mercies and for preservation. The other ^deities are resorted 
to when disease or misfortune visits the family, the sacrifice 
being to propitiate the spirit who is supposed to be afflicting 
or punishing themT' But according to Sir William Hunter 
and Sir Herbert liisley, the national god of the Santals and tSftmcil 
the head of their pantheon is not the Sun-god Sing-bonga 
but “ Marang Burn, the Great Mountain, who appeal's in 
their legends as the guardian and sponsor of their race ; the MomUiiJrv. 
divinity who watched over their birth, provided for their 
earliest wants, and brought their first parents together in 
marriage. In private and in public, in time of tribulation 
and in time of wealth, in health and in sickness, on the 
natal bed and by the death-bed, the Great Mountain is 
invoked with bloody offarings,”- How'ever, Sir William 
Hunter so far agrees with Colonel Dalton as to admit 
that the Sun-god, whom he calls Chando, is theoretically 
acknowledged as supreme in the religious system of the 
Santals, although he seldom receives sacrificeK Sometimes 
they adore him as the Stm-bonga, the god who eats chickens, 
and once in four or five years a feast in his honour is held. 

The Santa I religion, in fact, seems to consist of a mythology 
constructed upon the family basis, but rooted in a still more 
primitive system of nature-worship," ^ According to Sir 
Herbert Risley, every Santal ought to sacrifice two goats, or 
a goat and a sheep, to the Sun at least once in his life;^ 
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Tmcfs Dfa and he tells ni; that according' to Mr. Skrefsrud traces may 
be discerned in the background of the Santai reiigion of a 
called Supreme Being called Thakur, whom the Santals 

EOend^'d have long ceased to worship for the sufficient i^eason that he 
iviih tJic too good to trouble himself about anybody and does 
tho neither good nor ill to mankind Some identify him with 
iiiaiibits. the Sun, whom die Santals regard as a good god and worship 
every fifth or tenth year with sacrifices of slain goats. But this 
point i$ uncertain, and 1 am myself indined to doubt whether 
a god bearing the Hindu name Thakur, and eiicrcising 
supreme powers which mark a comparatively late stage of 
theological development really have formed part of the 
original system of the Santals.'’ ^ 

War^]ii|j Among tlie MongolO'id hill-tribes of Assam, who differ 
nnATtie'*" radically both in race and language from the Dravidians of 
hfiavtfiiy India, the worship of the heavenly bodies, including the 
rtewiioped suh and moon, appears to be either absent or vety little 
jiTiioiig ihii (leveloped. Thus of the Lushais we are told that they " do 

hlll.tnlKS , . j- I i- r 

Qf Assam, uot worship the sun or moon or any ot the lOrces of nature^ 
though wlien wishing to emphasize a statement they 
frequently say, ' If what I say is not true^ may the sun and 
moon desert mek But they believe the hills, streams, and 
trees are inhabited by various demons,” “ Similarly of the 
Serna Nagas we read that " the forces and phenomena of 
nature, though not definitely deified by the Sernas, are often 
regarded as the manifestations or abodes of spirits. In the 
case of the sun and moon they are not worshipped or deified, 
and no dear conception at all is entertained of their nature. 
They are regarded aa phei^omena, and their ejtistence is 
taken as a matter of course, but they are called upon to 
witness oaths and asseverations, and cannot be falsely 
invoked with impunity/'^ In all oaths it is deemed 
essential by the Sernas that the swearing should take place 
between sunrise and sunset^ that the suti may see the 
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oath '*} The implication seems to be that the sun is a 
conscious and powerful being who can punish peijury. A 
being so conceived is on the highroad to divinity. The 
An garni Nagas so far personify the Sun that they regard him 
as female, the wife of the Moorij whom they look on as a 
male. Being a woman, she is afraid to go about in the dark 
and only shows herself by day; whereas her husband the 
Moon^ being a man, moves fearlessly about in the gloom of 
nights^ The Lhota Nagas think that the sun is a flaming 
plate of hard metal, as big as a piece of ground on which 
one basket of seed rice is sown ; by day it travels along 
its path in the sky, and at night It returns back under the 
earth and lights up the Land of the Dead ; and the moon is 
just such another plate of flaming metaL* Conceived in 
tills materialistic way, the luminaries are far indeed from 
being deified. The MikirSj one of the most numerous and 
homogeneous of the many Tibeto-Burinan tribes inhabiting 
Assam, regard the sun and moon as divine, but do not 
speciafiy propitiate them.^ However, among the hill-tribes 
of Assam the one which seems to have approached most'^^'f^" 

. ■ ■ WDTSbip 

nearly to a ^vorship of the Sui^ is the Ao- Of thisa tribe wc itte 
are told that among the Aos, although there is no 
distinctive nature worship, there is something which closely 
approadies it. In a way there is a sun worship, but it would 
be more accurate to say that they worshipped the deity who 
controls it and its beneficent rays. When the weather is 
inclement for several days, the priests collect a number of 
eggs, and, going to a particular spot, break them and eat 
them raw, hanging up the shells for the deity. Then they 
implore the sun deity to grant favourable weather ; other¬ 
wise the villagers must suffer from lack of food. This is 
followed by a rest day, when the priests go from house to 
house, drinking rice beer and singing praises to the sun. 

At times they sacrifice cows and pigs to the ruling spirits of 


^ J. H. riiiLLoii, Sema- 

p. 166. 

^ J, H. Hiittan, The 
(London, 193^)1 ppr 4m One of 
Mr. Hutton■£ informants the 

or the [uTninaneS, huC in doing 
so he oontrailictcd the normal 
version (a/, p. 359}. The Kliasis 
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^ J. P, Mills, Th- Lheia 
(London, J922J, p. 172. 
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the 5un and moon. According to the Aos this has been a 
customary practice from the beginning of time^ and should 
it not be kept up, the pigs and cattle would die and tlic 
crops fail. At some of the other festivals they appeal to the 
deities of heaven and earth, of the sun and of the moon, to 
be favourable niito them,”' 

Among the Mongoloid tribes of Bui'ma, immediately to 
the east of Assam, a few tiaces of Sun-worship have been 
recorded. Thus among the Kachins or Singphos (Ching- 
paws), a laige tribe of Upper J^urma^ the spirits (?^^rA) of the 
Sun and Moon are worshipped once each year, but only by 
the chief, who jealously guards the privilege. Tl^e ceremony 
takes place in the cold season. No living thing is sacrificed, 
but food and drink are offered] and tlie chief begs the spirits 
of the two great luminaries to protect the whole village.^ 
The Palaungs, a tribe inhabiting some of the hills in the 
Shan States of Burma, profess Buddhism, but like many 
Buddhists they retain numerous beliefs and practices which 
have survived from an older worship of nature.'^ Thus, they 
regard the Sun and Moon as brother spirits so powerful that 
tliey are almost ranked as gods. It is believed that if these 
mighty beings are offended, they can send sickness^ sunstroke, 
violent headaches^ or fever as a punishment. If a wise man, 
on being consulted, decides that sickness is caused by one of 
these great lights, he advises the patient to take a freshly 
cut bamboo,, split one end of it, and insert two streamers in 
the split, one red to represent the Sun^ and one white to 
represent the Moon. Further, to the top of the bamboo 
pole he must fasten two pieces of paper, one of them round 
or white, with a peacock drawn on it, the other crescent- 
shaped, with a hare drawn on it; the round white paper 
Stands for the Sun, and the crescent-shaped paper stands for 
the Moon ; and the drawings are obviously appj'opriate to 
the luminaries which they represent because, as everybody 
knows, a peacock lives in the Sun and a hate resides in the 
Moon. Having decorated the pole with these symbols, the 
sufferer plants it firmly in the ground. Then beside it he 

^ UV, Q SltiLtli^ TAs As Na^ Tnbe and Shssi Part T. vol, L 

pf AsSatn (LODtluTL, 19*5), pp. 87 sq. {Itaugcwn, p. 435. 

® (Sir) J. George SmU and J. P. ^ Mts. Leslie Milne, Thi Homs sf an 
Hardimaa, Gasetisse qf Upp&^^itnna MsitiH-fn Cltlfi fOKford,, 1^14), p. 312. 
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sets up a shorter stalk of green bamboOj which supports a 
rough basket* In this basket he places yellow rice and 
yellow or red flowers for the Sun^ and white rice and white 
flowers for the MooUj with two curries^ one sweet and one 
sour^ on the top of the rice. But before he sets up this 
basket of offerings^ the sicl; man holds it as high as he can 
above his head and prays, saying, To-day I am ill ; I fear 
that I may hav^ offended theej 0 Sun.! thee, O Moon! pity 
me, please, I offer this rice and curry and these flowers to 
you both. Grant that I may ovei'come this illness, 0 Sun [ 

O Moon J It is best to offer this prayer at daAvn.^ 

The Todas, who inhabit the lofty tableland of the Sun- 
Ncilgheny Hilb in Southern India, are a Small tribe isolated 

r 1 * * f 1 * nmon^ the: 

from their neighbours alike by natural surroundings, race, of 
temperament, and occupation. Their racial affinities are 
unknown ; there is no reason to connect them with the Hiiis. 
Dravidians, the prevailing people of Southern India, from 
whom tlicy differ totally in physical type. They occupy 
themselves exclusively with the care of their cattle 5 their 
religion centres round their sacred buffaloes r the dairies are 
their temples, and the dairymen their priests: tine chief 
dairyman {pithi) is a very sacred personage, a sort of high- 
priest.® But them is no doubt that the Sun is also an objecL 
of reverence to the Tod as. It is the duty of eyeiy man, 
when first he leaves his hut In the morning, to salute the Sun 
by raising his hand to his face > and when the sacred dairy¬ 
man {^pahi') comes out of his dairy to milk the buffaloes, he 
salutes the Sun by raising his milking-pail and churn to his 
forehead. All Dr. Rivers^ Tod a inform ar^ts wem unanimous 
in saying that the salutation of the sacred dairymari was 


offered both to the buffaloes and the Sun. The doom of the 
great majoiity of the dairies face more or less in an easterly 
direction, so that the daiiyman, in coming out of his dairy in 
the morning, can see tlie sun ; and where the daiiy faces in 
a diffeient direction be has to turn so as to salute with his 
face to the east. In the aflevnoon he salutes in the same 
direction as in the morning, so that, so far as the salutation 


' Mrs^ Leslie Milne, Ths Home y ® W, H. K. Stivers, The Todas 
iiji Eojisnt dan (Oxford, 15^4), pp. fLundon, 190C), pp. 3S, 43, 

256 jj, 44 ^ Jy. 
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is performed to the Surii, it would seem that reverence is 
paid rather to the place of simrise than to the Sun itself.^ 
Accoi’ding to Colonel E. Mar^haM^ the Todas salaam to 
the rising and setting Sun (Mrs/i) and to the Moon 
at night, reciting the one forni of prayer which tliey use on 
all devout occasions r it runs thus, “ May it be well with the 
male children, the men, the cows, the female calves, and 
every one 

^ W, H. Rr Riv’er^ ih^ T&im {rjimlon, 

pp, 94 h rae, raE, 436. 1S73), pii. 71, laj. 

^ LieiiL.-Cn^cmcl W, E. ifM^lULU, 
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The ancient religion of Japan is known as Shinto^ or 'Hhe SJibio. iim 
Way of the GodsIt is essentially a worship of 
that is, of the material aspects of the physical world Japa«. a 
personified as gods or goddesses. The view that it was 
primarily a worship of ancestors^ upon which the worship of 
nature was afterwards grafted/ appears to be erroneous. It 
is rejected by two of our best modern authorities on Japanese 
religion, W, G, Aston and M. Revon. According to Aston, 

Shinto, which has been described as eitclusively a cult of 
ancestors and deceased sovereigns, has in reality little of this 
element. It is in the main a worship of nature. The man- 
deities are of moie recent origin and of minor Importance 
Indeed, he holds that ** the worship of ancestors is an 
importation from China and has no place in the older 
Shinto Similarly the French scholar, M. Michael Revon, 
while he admits that the worship of ancestors becanie the 
dominant feature of Shinto at a certain period, is of opinion 
that this cult of the dead was developed later than the 
worship of nature, and iti proof of it he refera to the 
prominence given to spirits of nature in ancient Japanese 
ritual and annals.'^ This aiicient wor.ship of nature, which 
was no doubt in former times the natiocial religion of Japan, 

)ias long been thrust into the background by Buddhism, the 


' W. E. Griffis,. T&t' e/ 

Japan- [London, rSgs), p. SS-, " From 
the cinpcrOr Lo the bamhlcs-l belitiver, 
the goJ-wtiy is foumJttl on aiieastor 
ivorship, aJifi Stag haci giaftcd upon iLs 
rittul syslem nfttnre worship’'* 

W. G. Aslon^ "Shinto’'., in J, 


and XL {Etlinburgh, I^ao) 

P- 4^3- 

3 W. G. Aston, op. tTtif. p. 4jfi4. 

* HicliBieT RfivOcl, Le SAiniat\!ns, i. 
[P.-iris, 1907) pp. 57 

* 
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lofty morality of ^irhich furoi^hi!^ a striking contrast to the 
general absence of ethica! teaching in Shinto,' and therefore 
strengthens its appeal to a people so intelligent and civilized 
as the Japanese. Yet the old faith still retains a certain 
hold on the mind of the people, manifestirig itself particularly 
in that adoration of the Sun which appears to have been 
from the earliest times a salient feature of the national 
religion. The absence of a moral code in Shinto is acknow¬ 
ledged by modem native commentators^ who account for it 
by the innate perfection of the Japanese nature, which 
renders such outward props of morality superfluous. It is only, 
they insinuate, the inferior races, such as the Chinese and 
Europeans, whose natural depravity requires fmm time to time 
to be corrected by the preaching of sages and reformers,® 

Of all the Shinto deities {kamiJ] the most eminent is the 
Sun-goddess, the pci-.sonification of the physical sun. She is 
described as tl^e Ruler of Heaven and as unrivalled in dignity. 
She weal's royal insignia^ is surrounded by ministers, and is 
spoken of in terms appropriate to pei'Sonagcs of sovereign 
rank. From her the Mikados claim to derive their descent 
and authority. Yet she is hardly what we understand by a 
Supreme Being. Her poiver does not extend to the sea and 
to the Larid of Darkness the japancae Hades. The 

commission to ritle the Heaven was conferred on her by her 
parents^ and did not by any means convey despotic power. 
Important celestial matters are determined, not by her, but 
by a Council of the Gods. The heavenly constitution,, like 
its earthly counterpart, on which no doubt it was modelled, 
is far from being an absolute monarchy,® 

The ordinary Japanese name of the Sun-goddess is 
AiHa-UY& 9 uni> Oho-kami^ "the Heaven-shining Great Deity ”. 
European writers usually abridge it to A^na-Ur^su^ which,. 


1 W. &. AfiLoh, ''Shinto”, ill J. 
Hasting' Eftiydifpaedifi of 
aKd Eihiijy xi. 4 J 65 . 

Rasil Hall CliaTnlwi'lainj Thijf^s 
(London, tgo?), p. 414. 

* W. G. Aatnn, .S'Ai'jtrp, ihe Way sf 
rte Gi>d 3 (Londotl, 1505), ppt 123 sq, \ 
uLi “Shinlo”, m HHSLingH^ En- 

zyd^paidiit jsf Ril^on a 7 id Ethics^ xi. 
466, The cuinffloncst and most ctinfi- 


prebensive wnfrd far tlciiy ih llie 
Japanese [angtidge is Its proper 

meaninfr Is "top" or “above". 
Applied to persofts, hiinvjm or (iSvinc, 
it signlbeB liltlc more than ** Saperior ”. 
See W. G. Aston^ Way of 

the GiHs-, p]3, 7- 10 ; B. H. Clynifierlain, 
JCa-ji'kif kiiArds- ij Amuni MaiUrs, 
pp. xifii {Tvaftsadia^ii cf the Asjaiie 
Society ef Japati^ SuppicermnL toTol. x.}. 
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howeverj is a mere epithetj and as such is applied to other 
deities. She is also called Ama-t^asu " Heaven- 

shining Sun-female ^ or, more briefly, ^ Another of 

her titles is AmaN&rasu mi oya, Heaven-shining august- 
parent In modern times the old title Ama-Ur^u no Oho- 
kami is little used, and ife commonly replaced by its Chinese 
equivalent Tsnskodaijin. Partly under cover of a name 
which is less intelligible to the multitude, the tendency has 
increased to throw the solar nature of the goddess into the 
shade and to conceive of her simply as a general Providence 
at -the expense of other divinities. In this way she has 
made a distinct advance to the dignity of a supreme 
monotheistic deity. Even in ancient times there was some 
recognition of the Sun-Goddess as a Providence who watched 
over human affairs, especially over the welfare of 
Mikado and his government She is said to have provided 
Timmu, the first of the Mikados, with a Sun-crow to guide 
his army.' The solar character of the goddess having 
become obscured, the people have personified the sun afresh 
under the names of NicM-rin samaj^ Sun-whcel-personagc , 
and O sama, August-heaven^path-personage . ^ io 

the lower class of Japanese at the present day, and especially 
to women and children, O tmta sama is the actual sun, 
conceived without sex and without myUi, unencumbered by 
any formal cult, but looked up to as a moral being who 
rewards the good, punishes the wicked, and enforces oaths 

made in his namen^ . , ^ ^ ^ rf. > 

The material symbol or embodiment of 

Sun-eoddess, is a mirror, sometimes called the eight-hand - 
mirror or the Sun-form^mirror. kept in 

a box to this day in the great shnne at Ise, which has been 
called the very heart of the ancient Japanese religion. The 
mirror is about eight inches in diameter. It is treated with 
the greatest care and reverence, and is even spoken of as if 
it were the Sun-goddess her^df.* Religious honours are still 


1 w. G. Aston, SHfiio, f&if J 
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paid to it or to its representative.^ l^^ormcrly the female 
attcndsLntfi of the iim^eriai palace used to offer rice^ fish, 
cakes, cloth, and ko forth at every new moo3i to the sacred 
mirror which represented tho fjoddess. In tiic modern foj'm 
of the worship tiie emperor himself docs hotnag^ to the 
slirine which contains the symbols of divinity.^ 

The Sun-goddess was also provided with a bird as her 
messenger and attendatU. Japanese the bird is called 
" eiglit-hand crow It is said to be borrowed 
from China, where it is called the Sun-crow or Golden Crow, 
and is descrihed as a bird of a red colour and three claws, 
which roosts in the Sim. Mention of this remarkable fowl 
occurs in a Clnnese poem writterj in 3 14 B.C. As a symbol 
of the Sun it was wTonght on the banners set up in front of 
the Imperial Palace on State occasions. This custom is 
known to go back to yoo a^d. and is probably mucli older.^ 
At the beginning of every reign an unmarried princess 
of the Imperial blood used to be chosen by divination and 
consecrated to the service of the Sun-goddess at Ise. For 
three years before she took up her duties she went on the 
first day of every month to a sacred hall and worshipped 
towards the Great Shrine of Ise ; this period of preparation 
was called the “ three years' purity 

Next to the Sun-goddesA the most important, or at all 
events the most universally popular, deity of the Shinto 
pantheon is the Food-goddess^ Ulce-mochi ► the outer shrine 
at Ise is dedicated to her. At the present time daily 
offerings are made to the two goritlcsses at Iso. They 
conji&t of four cups of rice-beer sixteen saucers of 

rice and four of salt, besides lishj, birds, fruit.s, seaweed, 
and vegetables.'^ According to Hi rata, the Japanese theo¬ 
logian who worked for a revival of the Shinto religion in 
the first half of the nineteenth century, no flesh was offered 
in sacrifice to the Sun-goddess.* Clothing was formerly 

^ W. G. Asboti, sAi (Pffjr tj ^ W. G. Aston. SAitt/e, iAe oj 

p. tAt pp, 161, 162; 2J9J id.t 

® W. G. Aston, SAifiiff, tAi ^ ShiaLo in J+ H:v£tings^ 
fAtf Gids, PP+ 291 if. />a£di£i af ofid Etkies^ 3 il. 4IS?. 

^ W. G. Aston, Shiiiis, the Wajy ^ W. G< Aston, SAi^i^e■^ t/u l-V<ty ef 

thf Gedsy p. 136. Gidij p. 354. As lo HimLa, wlin 

^ W. G. Astflin, SMtifa, thi Way tf lived from 1776 to 184.3 a,d„ we 
ihi Cedst pp. 20j :<ir PP* 373 iJT. 
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presented to the Sun-goddess at Ise twice a year, in the 
fourth and ninth moriths. Her shrine at Ise used to be 
rebuilt every twentieth year. A speeini form of litui'gy 
{^iQrito) was prescribed for the occasion.^ Many people go 
on pilgrimage to the shrines of the Sun-goddess and the ritgriui- 
Food'goddess at Tse. More than eleven thousand pilorims to tLc 
have been known to pay thcir devotions at Ise on NewtlicHunn 
Year's Day^ Boys and even girls often j'un away from 
home and beg their way to Jse. This is regarded as a 
pardonable escapade. When an actual visit to a shrine is 
difficult or impossible, the worshipper may offer his homage 
from a distance. In some places special shrines are provided 
at whicli the deity graciously consents to accept this worship 
at a distance.^ On the coast of Ise there is a famous spot 
to which pilgrims resort in order to worship the Sun as he 
rises over the distant Mount Fujiyamaj the Olympus of 
Japan. There i$ a mark to indicate the proper direction 
in %vhich the devotees should do obeisance to the orb of 
day. fn the eastern wall of a private courtyard a round 
hole may occasionally be seen for the convenience of 
worshipping the mo ruing sum There is a modern custom 
called Sun-waiting (^kimacUijy which consists in keeping awake 
the whole night of the fifth day of the tenth mouth In order to 
worship the Sun at his rising. The mles of religious purity 
must be observed from the previous day. Many persons 
assemble at various open places in Tokio for the sake of 
worshipping the Sun on the first day of the year^ This is 
called “ the First Sunrise (/i^^su no hi m dj)} The ordinary 
Japanese salutation to the rising Sun is to bow the head.'^ 

Among the places of pilgrimage are the tops of lofty Piigrim- 
mountains, where the worshipper naturally feels him self 
nearer to the lieavcnly gods. The great sacred moun- Uic Sun on 
tain of Japan is Mount Fuji or Fujiyama, a volcano 
very regular shape^ like an inverted fan, more than 12,000 
feet hi^h* Thousands of pilgrims ascend it annually^ but 

^ W, G* Aaton, Shintof Way af ^ W, G. Aston, ihs- Wsy 

thi Gsdii p, the Ijmfjr, p, laS. 

* W. G. Aatoti, ShinU^ thi Way of * W. G, AsLun, SAhUa, tfu Way af 
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only during two months of the year, froin the fifteenth of 
JuSy to the tenth of September. During the rest of the 
year^ woe to the rash intruder who should dare to transgress 
the pmscribed lines!' Another peak to which pilgrims 
resort is the lofty Mount Ontake^ " the August Peak ” 
The mountain is an ancient volcano; sulphurous fumes stilJ 
burst from crevices in the rocks. On the top Mr, Weston 
witnessed a band of white^robed pEEgriins making their 
offerings at tlie shrine and then worsliippiiig the Goddess of 
the Sun. It ivas dawn and strealrs of golden light were 
stealing up into the azure sky. First of all the pi [grim s 
clapped their hands to call the attention of the divinity to 
their prayers, and then broke into a scries of chants of 
invocation. Mingled witli fEic cliants were I'epetitions of 
the prayer which is constantly heard on the bps of pilgrims 
as they toil up the slopes of a holy mountain : "May our 
six senses be pure, and may the weather on the honourable 
peak be fine!" Nojct followed a series of ejctraordinary 
pantomimic gestures called seal-knots ” (?w musndt). With 
intense energy and earnestness the devotees twisted and 
tied the fingers of both hands, into the oddest combinations 
of knots, like the " cat’s cradles " made by children at pby- 
Each twist, each knot had its cuvn special sign!fica[ice, being 
addressed to those invisible powers of evil from whose 
insidious macliinatioiis the pilgriEn prayed to be delivered, 
grunting loudly as ho made each cabalistic sign.^ 

The Goddess of the Sun is not only loolced up to with 
gratitude for the warmth and light which she sheds on the 
world; she is also supposed to grant bodily health and 
success in business to her devotees. Further, she protects 
the countiy from invasion, and bestows many otlier blessings 
which have no obvious relation to her functions as a solar 
power,® Hence some modern writers, both Japanese and 


^ IJVaJter Weston, 
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^ W+ Weston, j?/. cU, pp. 279 
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European^ liav-e inclined to hold that the Siin-godde$5 Aina- 
terasa h not so much the physical sun as a deity who rules 
and guides the sun.- Thus the native theologian Hirata 
maintained that the Sun-goddess was not the Ruler of 
Heaven but the Ruler of the Sun ;" and Mr. Basil Chamber^ 
lain thinks that in the ancient Japanese mythology " the 
sun is ruled over by a goddess, the glorious Ama-terasu ”r 
But such nice distinctions do not trouble the heads of simple- 


minded Sun-worshippers. To them the sun, the physical 
sun, ie a god, and tliat is an end of it. Of this truth we 
are assured again and again by good observers, who have 
lived among the Japanese and seen them at their devotions. 
Thus Dr. W, E. Griffis, formerly of the Imperial Univemlty 
of Tokio, tells us tliat " to the common people the sun is 
actually a god, as none can doubt who sees them worshipping 
it morning and evening. The writer can never forget one 
of marly similar scenes in Tokio, when late one afternoon 
O Tento Sama Cthe Sun-Lord of Heaven), which had been 
hidden behind cloudfor a fortnight, shone out on the 
muddy Streets, In a moment, as with the promptness of a 
military drill, scores of people rushed out of their houses and 
with faces westward, kneeling, squatting, began prayer and 


worship before the great luminary." ^ 

To the same effect M, Revon tells us that be questioned m. elcvoh 
several devout Shintotsts in Japan as to their real thought 
in this matter, and they assured him that in Ama-terasu, the 
Sun-goddess, they by no means worshipped a spirit control- piiys^^ai 
ling the sun and more or less independent of it, but actually Sun. 
the real, material sun, the animate celestial body wffikh gives 
light and warmth to men.'^ In the junks and steamers which 
ply on the Inner Sea there are always some pious passengers 
who do reverence to the rising or setting sun, and the boat¬ 
men are bound by custom thus to adore the great csrb of day 
when he appears above the horizon in the cast. So, too, 
where the railway runs in sight of the sacred Mount Fuji¬ 
yama, whether on the side of the sea or where the golden 
dolphins of the castle of Nagoya glitter in the morning or the 
1 \V. G. A.3tcm, SAiiiiiti £Ae ej ^ W. E^^GrifTi.-i, TAe of 

TAfi/S-i ^ M. Kevou, Za SAtn/ottfUi:, i, 

{London, 1902), 43 j' ^ 
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evening ligUt^ nnaiiy passengorsj looking out of tlie windows, 
pay tlieir Tospects to the 3'isiiig or the setting sun ; the tliird- 
class passeiigoi'S arc psii'tkularly assiduous hi their devotionsd 
In short, to adopt the ^vords ofM. Revon, "the Japanese people 
adore tlio Sun as a living god ; tlie woi'ship which tliey pay 
him is not vague and spjjitual, it is direct and absolutely real, 
when, every inoruitig, the glorious luminary rises in face of his 
worshipper, lighting up and wartning ail thitigs, or at evening 
when he is about to plunge into the night. And such is the 
inwordj instinctive faith of the whole religious public, from 
the artisan who^ from the back of his dark shop, turns 
towards the bright dawn, claps his hands and recites piously 
hia prayer to the godde&s, up to the pilgrim who, on the 
summit of Mount Fujiyama, prostrates himself, with dazzled 
eyes, before the first golden shafts of light and worships the 
orb widi forehead bowed doivn to the rocks.”" “For my 
part,” adds M. Revoiif “I must confess that one morning 
on the summit of Fuji, perceiving myself alone in a scene 
which might have befitted the Last Judgment, faced by the 
radiant orb whicli seemed to me like the last living thing of 
creatioTij I had a lively illusion that it was a pei^onal being; 
and when, a moment afterwards, I saw pilgrims hasting from 
all sides to adore hinij 1 thought their faith perfectly natural. 
If Herbert Spencer had been thei'C, perhaps he would have 
abandoned his theory that the worship of the Sun sprang 
from the worship of the dead through a mistake about their 
posthumous names” * 

The ancient mythology of Japan relates die origin of the 
Sun-goddess as follows. Both of the two old native histories 
of Japan, the Kqjiki or “Records” and the Niho^igi or 
“ Chronicles ”, ^ begin with describing a state of primeval 


1 11, Kevon, La i, 7S, 
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2 M. Lt i. 77 sq. 
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chaoSj in which Heaven and Earth were not yet separated 
from each other^ but adhered together in a mass like an 
In time the two elements parted from each othei'i the purer 
and lighter rising to form the HeaveHj while the grosser and 
heavier sank to form the Earth. Thereafter Divine Beings 
were produced between themd Then followed seven geneia- 
tions of gods, of whom the last were a brother and sister 
called Izanagi and Izanami. The name of the brother, liiLiifteinad 
Izanagi, has been interpreted Male who Invites and the 
name of the sister Izanami, has been interpreted “ Female ancE sister, 
who invites ”, but this intei'pretation is doubtful. Be that 
as it may, the brother and sister appear to be person] ficationg 
of the dual creative powers of the universe ; and as ideas so 
abstract are probably Into, we may assume, with some 
iikeliliood^ that the conception of this pair of creators 
originated long after that of the simpler and more concrete 
deities of nature, such as the gods of the Sun atid Moon. 

At all events the brother and sister are said to have uisited 
in marriage, and by their union to have produced, first, the 
various islands of the Japanese Archipalego^ and afterwards 
a brood of gods and goddesses, many of whom we should 
call personifications of the powers of nature, such as the 
Wind-Gods, the Sea-gods^ the Gods of Mountains and 
ValleySj the God of Trecs^ and the Goddess of Food. The 
youngest born was the God of Fire, and in bringing 
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him into the world Jiis motheir expired, being burnt by 
the flames which emanated from the body of the infant. 
The dead So shc passed a Way to the Land of Yomij the Japanese 
Hades, the Land of the Dead. Her disconsolate husband 
hjf her pursued her thidler, and implored her to return, like Orpheus 
seeking to recall his lost Eurydice. Eut sadly she said, " My 
In the lord and husband, why is tliy coming so late ? 1 have 

tire^DcaiL already eaten of the cooking-furnace of Yomi. But I am 
about to lie down to rest. Look not on me.” But look at 
her he did by the light of a torch made from the tooth of a 
comb which he wore In his hair. What he saw ivas dreadful. 
For her body was already falling into putrefaction t maggots 
swarcued over it j and the eight Thunder-gods had been 
generated in her meitibei'S. Horrified at the spectacle he 
turned and fled, pursued by the Infernal Hags whom hia 
dead wife-, enraged at the shame of her exposure, sent after 
him to slay him. As he fled he threw down first his comb 
and then his head-dress to delay his pursuers. The comb 
was changed into bamboo-shoots, which the Hags stopped to 
devour. The head-dress was changed into grapes, and 
again the dreadful beings tarried to pick them up. When 
he reached, the Even Pas$ of Yomi, lie found three peaches 
growing thei'e, and plucking them he hurled them at his 
pursuers, who turned and fled back. But at the same Even 
Pass of Yomi the fugitive was overtaken by his dead wife 
herself, Dan ami. He took a great rock and blocked up the 
pass : he pronounced the words of divorce : he said, “ Come 
no farther ’L he threw down his staff, his garments, and 
bis shoes. So husband and wife parted for cver.^ 

Puriftcfltion On returning from this vain attempt to recover his lost 
spouse, Izanagi's first care was to bathe in a river or the sea 
return from fn Order to purify himself from the pollution which he had 
tbftD^end* contracted in the Land of the Dead. As he did so, fresh 
deities were born from each article of clothing tiiat he threw^ 
down beside the water, and also from each part of his 
person. For example, erne deity was produced from his 
august girdle, another from his august trousers, and a third 


^ E, II. Chaniberlainj Ka-ji-ki^ er Aston, L 5 Jff., si’Sg i t/l., 
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from his august hat. The Suti-godc^css was borm when he Tt.e Sun* 
washed his august left eye ; the Moon-god was born when b^'n from 
he washed hb august right eye^ and a god called Susa-no- seft eye 
Wo, or the impetuous Male, was born when he washed his 
august nose. To the Sun^goddess her father assigned the 
heaven to rule over, to the Moon-god he gave dominion 
over the night, and to the Impetuous Male God be com¬ 
mitted the kingdom of the sea. But the Itnpetuous Male, 
whom modern scholars variously interpret as a personification 
of the rain-storm and so forth, was not content with his lot; 
he did not accept the kingdom of the sea, but blubbered and 
wept till his beard reached the pit of his stomach. He wept 
till the green mountains were withered and all the rivers and 
seas, curiously enough, dried up. When his father, exasperated 
at this exuberance of sorrow, asked him testily what he meant 
by it, his hopeful offspring replied, “ 1 wail because 1 wish to 
depart to the land of my deceased mother, to the Iv ether 
Distant Land Then the great God his father rvas very 
wroth, and forthwith expelled him with a divine expulsion.^ 

But before the Impetuous Male Deity went down to the .Ascent 
Nether Land, he begged to be allowed to ascend for a brief 
space to heaven, tliere to meet his elder sister the Sun-Mala Ociry 
goddess once more, after which he promised to depart for 
ever. Leave was granted Inm, and up he went accordingly. ititcFFiew 
But such was the fierceness and impetuosity of his nature that 
at his going there was a commotion in the sea^ the rivers ^ 
trembled, and the hills and mountains groaned aloud. His 
sister, who knew his violence and wickedness, was startled* 
and her countenance was changed at the sound of bis coming,. 

She said to heiself, "Is my younger brother coming with 
good intentions ? I think it must be bis purpose to rob me 
of my kingdom. By the charge which our parents gave to 
their children, eaclr of us has his own allotted limits, Why, 
therefore, does he reject the kingdom to which he should 
proceed^ and malvc hold to come spying here ? ” So she 
bound up her hair into Icnots, and tied up her skirts into the 
form of trousers. She slung her quivers on her back: she 

IE. ir. C]irLLnil>erlflm, ay ^6-zS; id., Sitin-la, (hi- iVaji pJ the 
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drew a dread loud-sotitiding elbow-pad on her lower arm : 
slic gripped fier a word hilt: she stamped on the liard earth 
of the conrtyai'd : she sank her tliigbs into it as if had been 
snow: she l^icked it in all directions. Thus prepared for 
the worst, sire uttered a mighty cry of defiance, and questioned 
her younger bother, the impetuons Male Ucity, in a straight¬ 
forward manner. He soothed her agitation, he allayed her 
suspicions. He said, ** From the beginning my heart has 
not been black. But as in obedience to the stern behest of 
our parents, I am about to proceed for ever to the Nether 
Landj how could I bear to depart witiiout having seen face 
to face thee, my elder sister T It is for this reason that I 
have t]'aversed on foot the elouds ai^d mists and have come 
hither from afar* I am surpi'ised tliat my elder sister should, 
on the contrary, pnt on so stern a countenance." 

Touched at this display of family afTection, she answered, 
“If this be so, how wilt thou malce evident the redness of 
thy heart ?" He answered and said, “ Let us, I pray thee, 
make an oath together, Bound by this oath, we shall surely 
produce children.'" So they swore to each other, standing 
on opposite banks of the calm J'iiver of Hcavccij which 
mortals call the Milky Way. She asked him for his sword, 
whereof the jewels made a jingling sound : she breke it into 
three pieces, she brandished tlrem, she dipped them in 
the Pool of Heaven : she crunclied them with her teeth 
crunchingly, and blew them away, and from the true mists of 
her breath gods were born. And he asked his sister for the 
string of jewels that was twdned in her august hair: he 
brandished it with a jingling sound : he dipped it in the 
Fool of Hcaveti, and having crunchingly crunched the jewels 
between his teeth, he blew them away, and from the true 
mist of his breath were gods produced. Thus were eight 
divine children bom into the world, Thro^igh one of them^ 
who rejoiced in the euphonious name of Masa-ya-a-katsu- 
kachi-haya-hi-ama-no-oshi-ho-ml-mi, the Mikados trace their 
descent from the Sun-goddess*^ 

After that, for reasons which it is no longer possible to 

^ B, H. CiLaniiLierlain* Fo-Jt-lIj j id , tkt &/ Pie 
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ascertain^ the conduct of the Tinpctuous Male Deity became Oucr^geous 
in the highest degree rude and unseemly. Jt chanced that 
the Sumgodde^s had laid out rice-fields both of the long impetuous 
and of the narrow sort. Well, when the seed was sown in 
springj what did the Impetuous Male Deity do but break 
down the fences and fill up the ditches; and Avhen autnnnu 
came, the abandoned wretch let loose the heavcTtJy piebald 
colts and made them to lie down in the midst of the rice- 
fields. Worse than thah when the Sun-goddess was about 
to celebrate the festival of first-fruitSj he made his way into 
the palace and defiled it in a disgusting manner. All this 
the Suit - goddess bore with admirable patieime, and evert 
found excuses for her wayward brother's misconduct. En¬ 
couraged, perhaps, by her leniency, he proceeded to greater 
excesses than ever. While the Sun-goddess sat in her 
weaving-hall, surrounded by her handmaids plying their 
looms and weaving the august garments of the gods, the 
miscreant took a heavenly piebald horse, flayed beginning 
at the tail, and, having broken a hole in tbe roof of the 
weaving-hall, he dropped the flayed horse, no longer piebald, 
into the room. Down it crashed into -the midst of the 
handmaids, who^ in their terror, injured them selves with their 
shuttles and died of the injury on the spot. The patience of 
the goddess was exhausted by this last unmanly outrage. She ntc Suu^ 
straightway entered the Rock-cave of Heaven, and bolting 

“ ' _ ^ J “ recirca into 

the door behind her dwelt there in sullen seclusion. Deserted die Roci- 
by tite Sun-goddess, the wmrld was now plunged in darlorcss, 
which threatened to be eternal: the cheerful altei'nation of leaving ihe 
day and night ceased: instead^ night reigned perpetually. 

The gods naturally were much alarmed* They gathei‘e-d in 
their myriads by the Calm River of Heaven and considered 
w'hat was to be done in this emergency, and how they could 
entice the sulky goddess from the cave. They resorted to 
the most approved modes of divination, by consulting the 
shoulder-blade of a stag and by stripping off the baric from 
a cherry-tree. They assembled the long-singing birds of 
night, by which we are to understand the barndoor fowls, 
and caused them to sing in chorus at the door of the cave. 

But it was ail in vain. The Sun-goddess turned a deaf ear to 

their melodious voices. They caused the Smith of Heaven 

* • 
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to make a fnirrovj an eight-hand mirror. Thej^ pulled up 
by its roots a true Ckymi japmkti ^ \riUi five hundred 
branches. They hung a stririig of five hundred jewels to 
its upper branches, and the mirror to its middle branches, 
while on its lower boughs they hung blue soft offerings and 
white soft offer in gs. Then the gods, and particularly the 
wh [ te August Heaven ly- Beck oni ng- A rieestor- Ln rd, prayer fu! ly 
recited graiid liturgies. But the heart of tiie angry goddess 
was still no't moved ; she remained silent in the cave: the 
bolt did not grate in its socket : the doo]' did not creak on 
its hinges. As a last resource, one of the goddesses,, by 
name August Heavenly-Alarming-Female, rigged herself out 
in a sash of club-moss and a head-dress of spindle-tree^ with 
a posy of bamboo grass in her bands. Thus arrayed she 
turned a tub upside down and danced on the top of it As 
shft bounced about and stamped on the improvised sounding- 
board, Higli Heaven shook, and the myriads of gods roared 
with laughter. The Sun-goddess in the cave heard the 
langhter. Her curiosity was c?ccited. She cautiously set 
the door ajar and peeped out. Two of the geds now pushed 
forward the mirror and respectfully showed it to the goddess. 
She gaaed on it in astonishment and edged her way a little 
farther out. Thereupon one of the gods, by name the 
Heavenly Hancl-Strength-Male-Deity, who had artfully con¬ 
cealed himself behind the door, pounced on her, toolc her 
august hand, and drew her forth. So the plain of High 
Heaven and the Central Land of Elecd-plains (that is, Japan), 
grew light again. The gods were overjoyed^ and gleefully 
they cried aloud, O how delightful it is again to see each 
others' faces I They besought her not to return into the cave. 
But as for tiie Impetuous Male Deity, who had done all the 
mischief, the gods imposed on him a fine of a thousand 
tables of offerings, and they shaved his beard, plucked out tire 
nails of his fingers and toes, and expelled him with a divine 
expulsion.® On the other hand, the goddess, who by her 
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dance had lured the Sun-goddcss from the darksome cave, 
became the ancestres.s of the inspired diviners, who, in after 
ages, played an important part in the ceremony of Quieting 
the Imperial Spirit^ 

This strange stoiy is the kernel of the mythical 
of Japan, From it were deduced some of the principal 
ceremonies of the Shinto religion, as they were practised 
at the Mikado^s court^ Substantially the story would seem 
to be a mythical explanation of a solar eclipse. 

Not less barbarous is the tale told in tho Nihmgi to 
explain why the sun acid moon do not shine together It why live 
is said that when the Sun-goddess Ama-terasu had been 
raised by her divine father to heaven, she heard that the ,^01 ahint 
Goddess of Food, Uke-mochi, was in the Central Land 
Reed-pSalns, that i.s, in Japan ; so she sent her brother the 
Mo on-god, Tsuki-yomi, to wait upon hen The Moon^-god 
descended to earth and paid a visit to the Goddess of Food, 
who prepared to receive him with lavish hospitality* hor 
this purpose she turned her head towards the land, and from 
her mouth she spewed out boiled rice : she faced the sea, 
and from her mouth she vomited things broad of fin and 
things narrow of tin : she looked towards the mountains, 
and from her mouth she disgorged things rough of^ hair and 
things soft of hair. All these dainties, the fruit of her 
vomit, she set out on one hundred tables for the enter- 
tainment of the Moon-god. But far from accepting the 
proffered hospitality, the Moon-god flushed with anger and 
exclaimed, “Filthy.! Hasty! That thou shouldst dare to 
feed me with things disgorged from tiiy mouth ! ” With that 
he drew his sword and slew the Goddess of Food, Then 
he returned to heaven and reported everything to the Sun- 
goddes-s. But she was exceedingly angiy and said, 

Irt a wicked deity ! I may not see thee face to face.'' So 
the Sun^goddess and the Moon-god were separated by one 
day and one night and dwelt apart.'*^ Such is the real 
reason for the separation of Snn and Moon, 
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The barbarcuis Ainos, the aboriginal inliabitaiits of 
Japaiij veclcon the Sun and the Moon among their gods, 
but assign them only a subordinate piacc in their pantheon,^ 
Yet %ve read that in Aino thcologj^ “ the deity rvho is 
supposed to hold the most important office ne?it the great 
Creator of all may be said to be the goddess of the sun, 

for she is conceived of as being the special ruler of the 

good things God has made and fi>:ed in the universe 
Ho^vever, ive are iJi formed by tire same authority tlmt 
the Ainos suppose the sun to be rather the vehicle of 
tlie goddess tlran the goddess herself; she I'ules it, she 
resides in it, her brightness shines through it, and it 

is her glory, not the splendour of the physical sun, 

that the Aino adores.® When the Snn is cciipsed, the 
Ainos think that the deity is fainting or dying, and they 
throw water into the air to revive him, just as, for the same 
purpose, they squirt water into the face of a swooning or 
dying pei-son.* While most Ainos speak of the Sun in the 
feminine gender, some of them look on him as a male and 
the Moon as a female, his wife. They say that the male is 
appointed to do his work by day and the female by night. 
The divine Sun has the bi'jghtest and best clothes to wear, 
and that is why he siiines so clearly* His garments con¬ 
sist of white embroidery, and bo has a larger body than 
his wife. The Moon is like a round cake made of mil let, 
and is clothed in dark and wide garments worn one over 
the other, as anybody can ,see for himself by looking at her* 
When the Moon is invisible, it is because she has gone to 
visit her husband. But among the Ainos persons who 
actually worship the Sun and Moon arc few in number.* 
Such worship as they pay to the luminaries appears to 
consist in pouring libations of rice-beer, with waving of 
bowls and hands^ but without any spiritual act of deprecation 
or supplication.* 
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CHAPTER XVJ 


THE WORSHIP OF THE SUN IN J.NOONESJA 


The worship of the Sun appears for the most part to be Gfcntrai 
absent among the Malays and the other races ivho j^habit 
the Malay Peninsula and the great region known as ^TOrshL[> in 
Indonesia or the Indian Archipelago. We are told that 
among the deities of the Malay pantheon the White Tim wiiite 
Divinity, who dwells in the Surij and the Black Divinity, 
who dwells in the Moon^ are of some ^tnpO]i:ance^ but 
nothing; is .said of any worship paid to theniiK The Malays 
also believe in a Yellow Divinity who dwells in the YcMow 
Sunset-glow; but they deem the sunset-glow most dangerous^ 
and when they see it they try to put it out by spitting 


water towards it, which can hardly be regarded as a form 
of worship^ The Semangs^ a primitive aboriginal tribe of Ttie Sun 
the Malay PenEiisulaj are said to wor.ship the Sun, but the 
statement appears to be inaccurate.^ However, they are Scmangs 
reported to personify the Sun as a female with an actual 
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humati !ig^r<;, who J's married to a liuiiband called A^-ag or 
the Crow^^ Sucli a personification is at least a step in the 
direction of deification, Agaln^ of tlic liatalcs^ a people in 
the interior of Sumatra, wJio have ahvays maintained their 
political and religious independence against the rising tide 
of Mohaminedanism, we arc told that they know nothing 
of a worship'of nature in the proper sense of the word. 
Sun, moon, and stars were created by Debata, but are not 
ivorshippod. The powers of nature ate certainly feared, 
but not adored,”^ However, the i^atak^ conceive of the 
sun, and moon as living persons, who sometimes wage war 
on each other.^ But here, again, personification is not 
worship, though it may be a step toivards it. 

Worship of However, a definite worship of the Sun is reported to be 
iJT'rlitw practised in a group of islands, of which Timor is much the 
Ein(l Uk largest and most important, situated in the south-eastern part 
the Indian Archipelago, though even there the worship 
would seem to be not liigbly developed. In this respect the 
religion of the Timoreese and tlieir neighbours diffei's not¬ 
ably from the religion of the other peoples of tiie Indian 
Archipelago.'' As a rule, the religions of the pagan peoples 
of the Archipelago conform to a single type, being based on 
u^Uicjian ^ faith in spirits of nature and souls of the dead, both of 
pcliiuo. which classes of spiritual beings are believed to be endowed 
with the power of benefiting or injuring mankind; both are 
accordingly feared and propitiated. The names for these 
formidable and worshipful beings vary in different parts of 
the Archipelago* The general name for both is which 
is widdy diffused among the islands, though in some of them 
it is confined to the spirits of the dead, while in others it is 
applied by preference to the spirits of nature. Fear bf both 
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sorts of spirits is the ftin da mental motive of the religion and 
finds expression in a complicated ritual.’^ 

In its essential features the religion of the Timoreese Wofstiip of 
does not diverge from this general type. It is 
concerned with the spirits of the dead and the spirits of 
natiirej especially with the spirits of earth (hjV?;), because 
these I'nighty beings aic supposed to exercise far greater 
influence on human affairs than the celestial deitieSj and 
consequently far more offerings are made to them. But 
besides these lower spirits the Timoreese recognize the 
existence of certain higher divinities^ and this recognition 
constitutes the distinctive feature of their religion. Amongst Worsiiipol 
these higher divinities the most exalted is Usi-TSfeno^ '^'I'^^se 
name means “ Lord Sun from usi ” lord and nmo sun N«no} and 
It does not mean Loixl of the Sun ”, which would be Neno- 
CJsL Thus Usi-Neno is a direct personification and deifi- 
cation of the physical sun; he is not simply a god or 
spirit wdio resides in thiS sun and regulates its operations. 

He is conceived as the male principle, but as too exalted to 
mcddlft much with terrestrial affairs. Next to him in ^rank 
is Usi-Afu, vifhose name means "Lady Earth". She b thus 
the physical earth personified as a goddess, the wife of the 
Lord Sun. From their union the whole creation is thought 
to have originated, and it is their union which still imparts 
fertility and growth to evejy living thing. The Earth-Sacrifices 
goddess receives^ along with the other earth-spirits, more 
sacrifices than are offered to the Sun-god ; indeed, apait from 
ceitain speoia) rites, the Sun-god appears to be worshipped 
with a great sacrifice only once a year, at the end of the 
harvest. At that festival his wife, the Earth-goddess, ig not 
forgotten, but her share of the offerings is small, consisting 
only of a few grains of rice and maize thrown on the ground. 

But at other times she, like her husband, receives bloody 
sacrifices of fowls, goats, pigs^ and buffaloes. Horses arc 
sacrificed to tiic Sun-god alone, but such sacrifices appear to 
be rare. The victims offered to the Sun-god must be male 
and of a white or red colour; the victims offered to the 
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iLarth - goddess must be female; according to one account 
tlieir colour is i[LdifferciiC^ but according to other writers the 
victims desttndd for the Earth-goddess and the other earth- 
spirits must be black.'^ It is said that the people may not 
directly invoke the Sun^god and implore his blessing; the 
ance'stral spirits (mUi) are thought to be the indispensable 
iliterniediarics between the great god and men ; it is they 
who arc charged udth the duty of presenting the prayers of 
mortals to Usi-Nenoand acting as their advocates with him ; 
hence to induce them to use their good offices it is customary 
from time to time to offer sacrifices on their graves.^ One 
of our authorities for Sun-worship in Timor says nothing 
about tlic Eartli-goddess Usi-Afu, but does mention a 
certain Usi-Paha, Lord of tlie Earth wiiom he classes 
among the evil spirits. On the other hand, he tetb us that 
the Tiinorcese worship tlie Moon as a goddess, whom, they 
call Fun an and regard as the only and eternal consort of the 
Sun-god,^ Such inconsistencies may be due to the imperfect 
information of our authorities; but more probably, perhaps, 
they are inherent in the vague and unsystematic thinking of 
die natives themselves* In Timor some chiefs of distinction 
and authority bear the honourable title of or NifKf- 

Son of the SunL^ Jf it rains too much or threatens 
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to rain when dry weather is waLritedj the Timoreese sacrifice Siactifitcj 
a white or red pig to obtain sunshine ; but if they desire to 
procure raiii, they sacrifice a black pig. Probably, though ^ rtgn. 
our chief authority does not say so/ the white or red pig is 
sacrificed to the Sun-god and the black pig to the Earth- 
goddess/ In any case the colour of the victim is no doubt 
adapted to the object in view, the white or red answering to 
the brightness of sunshinen and the blade to the darkness of 
rain-clouds. Such an adaptation is common in ceremonies 
intended to procure sunshine or rain ; it is based on the 
principle of sympathetic or imitative magic/ 

Wliile the elements of Sun-worship appear thus to exist 
in Timor, it is significant of the vaidety of religious beliefs ip in 
prevalent in these islands, that in. the neighbouring island 
Sumba no worship is paid to the sun, moon, and stars, thougli 
the people believe in a god who Jives above the clouds ; they 


call him Umbu Walu Mendoku, which means “ the Lord who 
makes everything ", but they do not worship him directly/ 

The natives of Rotti, an island to the south-west of Doubtful 
Timor, believe in the existence of certain invisible beings, 
some kindly^ some malignant, endowed wdth mysterious 
powers, to whose action they ascribe every everit that 
happens to them in life,, whether it be good or bad fortune, 
joy or SorroWj prosperity or adversity. Their chief deity is 
called Mane-tua-lai, which is thought to mean “ Great Lord 
of Heaven'^ or simply Heavenly Lord”, Some people 
hold that this great divinity has his seat in the Sun {Itdoli) ; 
but others, and indeed the majority, arc of opinion that he 
dwells in the mof^i {hidaU). From him, even should he not 
be propitiated by sacrifices, men have nothing to fear : still 
out of simple gratitude it behoves them now and tben^ after a 
successful undertaking, to offer to the deity a sacrifice, which 
must always consist of white victims, vvhether fowls, sheep, 
or what not, But at such ceremonies the name of the 
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diviiiity may not be uttered ; he is too lofty and too awful 
a being for his name to be profaned by human iipsJ 

The inhabitants of Solor, an island to the nortli-west of 
Ticnorj profess Mohammedanism, but retain many heathen¬ 
ish superstiUonSr They spcalc, indeed^ of Allah^ the groat 
inviijiible God, who created everything and dwells in the sky; 
but that does not prevent them from inv^oking also the Sun 
{Rarnk)^ the Moon aEtd the Harth {TauaJi) and 

making offerings to them on special occasions. Tliey believe 
that the ghosts of the first human pair, by name Kuba and 
Nara, still roam the earth, haunt old fig-trees, tire clefts of 
rocks and so fortli, and transmit tire petitions of mortals 
to the higher gods, supporting them by their intefcossipn.” 
In Wetar, an island to the north of Tun or, the people 
recognise a deity whom they call the Gi'eat Lord or the 
Ancient up dhoY^ or who dwells in the 

siist {/eJo) or in the vault of lieavcn^ and represents the male 
principle as distinct from the female principle, which they 
identify wkh the earth {nrn or ftia). Their ideas of hi eh arc 
vague, but they pray and sacrifice to him in sickness or after 
an evil dream and on other occasions.® 

To the east of Timor stretches an archipelago, or rEither 
series of small archipelagos, including the Leth Sermata, 
Babar, and Ticnorlaut groups of islands, The pagan in¬ 
habitants of all these islands w'orship the Sun as their highest 
deity under the title-of Upulero or Upulera, that is, Tj^i-d Sun. 
En the Timorlaut Islands he is also known as Dudilaa, Hisj 
worshippers regard him as a male principle who fertilises the 
Earth or female principle, who in the Lfiti Islands is called 
Upunusa or Grandmother Earth. No images are made of 
the SuT]“godi> but he is worshipped under the form of a lamp 
made of coco-nut leaves, which may bo seen everywhere 
hanging on the houses and on the branches of the sacred 
fig-trees. Under these trees lies a large fiat stone which 
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serves as an altar. On it the heads of slain foes were 
and are still placed in some of the islands. Once a year, 
at the commencement of the rainy season, when the east 
monsoon begins to blow, a great festival, called poreka^ Marriage 
poreke^ or porka, and lasting usually a month, is held 
in honour of the Sun-god.' At that time the deity isata ei«at 
believed to descend into the sacred fig-tree in order to 
fertilize Grandmother Earth. To facilitate his descent, a 
ladder, with seven or ten rungs and adorned with carved 
figures of cocks, is considerately placed at his disposal under 
the tree; and in the Babar archipelago, to attract his atten¬ 
tion, blasts are blown on a triton-shell. Pigs and dogs are 
sacrificed in profusion. Men and women alike indulge in a 
saturnalia; and the mystic union of the Sun and the Earth 
is dramatically represented in public, amid song and dance, 
by the real union of the sexes under the tiee. The object of 
the festival, we are told, is to procure rain, plenty of food and 
drink, abundance of cattle and children, and riches from 
Grandfather Sun. The arrangements for the festival are 
made by a man and woman, the ministers of the local deities 
who protect the village. During the festival the man prays 
thrice to the Sun-god, His first prayer runs somewhat as Prayw to 
follows : " O Lord or Grandfather Sun, come down I The 
fig-tree has put forth new shoots ; the former shoots have 
turned to leaves and have fallen off. The pig’s flesh is 
ready, cut in slices. The canoes of the village are full to 
overflowing of offerings. Lord or Grandfather Sun, thou art 
invited to the feast. Cut and eat. Cleave the bamboo and 
drink. There are heaps of rice, there are packets of cooked 
rice. O drink indeed! We have given the heart of a fowl 
that is excellent, the liver of a pig that is excellent. The 
fowl has bright eyes, the liver of the pig is red in colour. 

O come indeed. Lord or Grandfather Sun ! We expect that 
thou wilt give into our hands much ivory, much gold. Let 
the goats cast two or three young apiece. Let the number 
of the nobles increase, let the number of the people increase 
or multiply. Replace the dead goats and pigs by living ones. 

* According to Riedel (o/. n't. p. the time when the fig-tree changes 
372) the word poraka («V) signifies leaf. This seems to be the season of 
the coming of the spirits to cat at the annual festival. 
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Rcphice ihe rice and betel that are used up. Make the 
eulpty rice-basket fullj tnakc the empty sago-tub fid], that 
the viElagc and the canoes suflTcr no lack,” In the Uabar 
archipelago a special flag is hoisted at this fesciva! as a sj’inbol 
o-f the creative energy of the Sun ; it is of white cotton about 
nine feet iiigh^ and centsEsts of the figure of a man in an 
appropriate attitude.^ 

The Sun-god Upulero is thought to possess the power 
of bestowing offspring on childless woEnon. Hence in the 
IJabar Archipelago, when a wocnan desires to have a child, 
she invites a man who is himself the father of a large family 
to pray on her behalf to Upulero. A doll is made of red 
cotton, which the woman clasps in her arms its if she would 
suckle it. 'I’hen the father of many children talres a fowl and 
holds its feet to the woman's head, saying, O Upulero, m£ike 
use of the fowl ; let fall, let descend a child, I beseech you, 
I ei^trcat you, let a child fall uud descend into my liunds and 
on my lap’'^ Then he asks the woman," lias the child come?” 
and she answers, ” Yes, it is sucking already ”, After that the 
man ]ct$ the fowl’s feet rest on the husband's head, while he 
mumbles some form of words. Next the fowd is Idllcd at a 
blow by being knocked against the house-posts, in oi'der that 
omens may be drawn frOEU ifs veins or heart Whether the 
omens are favourable or not, the fowl is laid, with some betel, 
on the domestic place of sacrifice. After tliat, notice is sent 
round the village tliat the woman has been brought to bed, 
and her gossips coine and vvisli her joy. Lastly, her iiusband 
borrows a rockliig-cradle h'om a neighbour, and his wfife 
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rocks the doll in the cradle for seven days.^ In this ceremony 
the prayer and sacrifice to the Sun-god are reinforced by the 
imitation and pretence of motherhood : religion is assisted, as 
often, by sympathetic or imitative magic. 

Still farther to the north-east of Timor lies the Kei worship 
Archipelago. The pagan inhabitants of the islands worship a sua^god 
supreme god called Duad-lerwuan or Duadlera,.who has his and ihe 
dwelling in the sun. His consort is Duan-luteh, a personifi- in 

cation of the moon. The Sun-god is deemed the creator and 
also the sustaincr of all things ; he it is who bestows the rain 
and sunshine and fertility. The inhabitants of one of the 
islands (Du-roa or Dulah-laut) say that long ago the Sun- 
god descended to the island and, finding it uninhabited, 
fashioned puppets out of clay, into which he afterwards 
breathed the breath of life. The Sun-god is consulted when 
it is desired to ascertain the future, or when some offence has 
been committed for which punishment is feared, or again 
occasionally for the healing of sickness. His wife, the Moon- 
goddess, is hardly worshipped at all; only now and then an 
offering is made to her at the rising of the moon. The 
native pantheon included a number of other deities, such as 
the god who guards seafarers, the god of agriculture, and the 
village gods. Images are made of all the deities. The Sun- 
god is represented as a man in a crouching posture, generally 
armed with a pike. His wife, the Moon-goddess, is portrayed 
as a woman, sometimes standing and sometimes sitting. The 
village gods are also represented in human shape either 
seated or standing. But while every village has its image of 
its own local god, either set up in the open, or protected by 
a roof, or lodged in a little wooden house, images of the Sun- 
god and the Moon-goddess are very rare; they are to be 
found, if at all, scattered here and there over the islands.* 

In former day,s, before the islands fell under the sway Offerings 
of the Dutch Government, wars were frequent among the^dj^oj" 
natives of the Kei Archipelago. When it was determined 
to meet the foe in the field, or to attack his village, an 

* J. G. F. Uiedcl, De •tluik-cn Beschrijving der Kti-cilanden ”, 7 V/rf- 

krMshtui^t ratstn tiusthen SeUbes e« sthrifl van htt Kon. Nederlandsth 
J\ipua, p. 353. Aardrijkskitndi^ Gtnooischap, Tweede 

Sene, X. (Leiden, 1893) pp. 564, 

* C. M. I’leyte, “ Ethnographisebe 828 sq. 
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[jffering used to be made to tho Sun-gocl^ Duad-lerwuan, 
at sunrise on the mornitig of tlic battle for the purpose 
of ascertaining ivhethcr tlie expedition would be succors fill 
or notr The offer in gj ivhich consisted of some gold scrap¬ 
ings wrapt in a banaua-leaf, was intended to ensure the 
forgiveness of the deity for all sins that had been conn- 
mitled. All the wai'riors who purposed to march out to 
battle carried the offering iti procession, to the beach^ 
where the priest {?fiNuduaTi) waited to cast it into the 
sea. When that had been done^ the warriors went down 
into the sea and ducked their heads thrice under the water^ 
after which they returned to the village to gird on their 
weapons and don their amulets; for tlicy might not thus 
array themselves until the offering and the purification by 
bathing had been accomplished. In full martial pomp they 
next assembled in the middle of the village to learn whether 
the Sun-god had accepted their offering. Meantime^ while 
the men were down on the beach at their ablutions^ the 
wornen had cooked a great quantity of rice and piled It on 
a mat in the place of assembly.. All who were to take part 
In the fight now gathered in a circle round the heap of rice. 
The priest then commanded silence ; andj rising from, his 
place, the leader of the expedition stepped up to the heap of 
rice and gathered a handful of the grain. Looking up to 
the sky he put the rice in his mouth, and endeavoured 
to swallow it at one gulp. If he succeeded, the Sun-god 
smiled on the undertaking ; if he failed, the expedition was 
deferred. All the warriors had to submit to the sanne 
ordeal: such as bolted the rice at one gulp went to fight: 
such as boggled or chewed the rice stayed at home and lived 
to fight another day. Wlien the stalwarts had thus been 
sorted out from the chicken-hearted, they danced the war- 
dance in a circle round the priest, who, going from man to 
man, looked them in the eyes and bade them put all fear 
away. And as they marched out of the gate, the priest 
stood by it and gave his last blessing to the departing brave* 
When they had gone and the gate was closed behind them^ 
the women who were left behind brought out from the 
houses certain baskets containing fruit and stones. These 
they anointed with oil and placed on a board, and as they 
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did so tlioy prayed, sayings Lotd Surij Moon, let the i-Vomcn's 
bullets rebound from our husbands, brothers, betrothed, and 
other relations, just as raindrops recoil fi'om these things Moon 
which are smeared witli oil And no sooner did the sound 
of the Brst shot ring out than tlie women dropped the baskets, 
and seizing their fans ran through tile village vvavlng them 
in the direction of the enemy. As they did so, they sang, 

O golden fans, let our bullets hit and let those of the 
enemy miss 1" ^ Here again religion is reinforced by magic ; 
the slipperiness of the oil and the waving of the fans were 
clearly supposed to parry such bullets as the Sun-god might 
fail to stop. 

At the conclusion of peace these pious islanders again The Sun 
invoked the Sun-god to witness their troth. The chiefs 
the two sides swore, saying, "O Lord Sun> Moon, and so 
forth, if ! break ray oath, if the opposite side breaks the 
treaty, then may the head of the perjurer be stuck in the 
ground and his feet erected skyward both hare on earth aiid 
in the life hereafter ^ Finally an arrow, with a little gold 
fastened to It, was shot towards the sky, while all present 
raised a cry of Ju ju The Kei Islanders 

apparently conceive the Sun-god as the guardian not only 
of good faith but of the sanctity of the marriage-tie. 

When after a birth the infant persists in. squalling, and 
other approved methods of stopping it have been tried 
in vain, the painful conclusion is forced upon the parents 
that one of them has been unfaithful. A friend is called 
in to examine the matter. If he succeeds in eliciting a 
confession from the culpritj he offers some gold scrapings to 
the Sun-gend (Duadlera) in expiation of the sin.^ 

The natives of the Kei Islands also resort to the.SuivThe 
god Du ad - knvuan for the healing of sickness. As 
commonly happens in the Indian Archipelago, the natives h&i! * 
attribute sickness to the agency of an evil spirit, who has^^^^^ 
taken jjossession of the patient's body to torment and destroy 
himi. The Suii-god accordingly must be invoked to cast out possess 
the devil, and for that purpose it is essential that he should 
himself enter into the body of the sufferer j indeed, bow 

’ ^ C. M. I'leytc, ff/. t-U. pp. 804 J?. ^ C. H. ^IcyW, up. iU. pp. £06 

^ Cr M, Uleyte, ^j>y dt. pp, SiS 
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else couid lie expel the foul fiend ? To factlitate this 
delitate operation the sick man is brought out of the house 
and set down in t])e yard, where the priest iias already 
erected B.n altai'n In front of tlie altar the priest thereupon 
sets a svoodeu vessel full of food, a sort of three-cornered 
hatj a chain of coco^nut leaves fastened together, aiid a cup 
of oil, behind which he spreads a sn^aU mat. Beside the 
altar a bamboo is thrust into the ground in a slanting 
position ; cm its top a coco-nut leaf is stuck, and at the 
3owe]' ejid of the leaf a little bag is fastened to contain 
offerings. Then the priest puts on his official costume, and 
with his face turned towards the sun kneels down on tlic 
mat. After that he takes the three-cornered hat, which is 
made of the Ecaf of a coco-nut palm, and anoints it with the 
oil from the cup ; then standing up he claps the hat on his 
head and sets the dish of food on the altar. Some of the 
food he takes and puts in the little bag as an offering to 
induce the Sun-god to descend and settle on the coco-nut leaf 
impaled on the bamboo; the rest of the food he scatters 
on the ground as an offering to the souls of the dead. 
Next he tries to ascertain whether the Sun-god will consctit 
to. help or not For this purpose he splits a coco-nut in 
two, and, after waving it thrice circularly in the air, lets 
it fall on the ground. From the position in which the 
two halves of the nut rest on the ground he infers 
whether the Sun-god will lend his aid or not. If the 
omen is favourable, the ${ck man is connected with the altar 
by the chain of coco-nut leaves, which serves the Sun-god 
as a ladder that enables him to descend into the body of the 
sufferer from the ooco-i^ut leaf. At the same time the priest 
entreats the deity so to do* As soon as he perceives that 
the god has complied with his request, he stops praying 
and watches until the patient has made an involuntary 
gesture, which the priest accepts as a sign that the demon 
of sickness has been driven out, and that the patient will 
recover^ 

To the east of the Kei Islands lies the Aru Archipelago, 
The Aru Islanders also worship the Su[i, the Moon, and the 
Earth as po-wers that exercise great influence on human life^ 
^ C, M. Plej'ie, ij/. ftf. pp, 6a jj,, S3'j-S3i, 
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attd iLccortliiigly tliey offer thenir sacrific<2-s.^ Once raoi'e the Woi^hip^f 
natives of the Watubela Islands^ situated on the north-west 
of the Kei Islands, revere Grandfather Sun (Tata Eanh in 

as the male principle In nature in contract to' Mistress Earth Wfantniifi 
(Lata kila ia halart or L^Ui Offer]ng;s are made to 

the Sun-god through the agency of a priest to secure the 
divine favour on various occasions, such as in sickneias, on a 
voyage, at hard labour in cbildbirth,, and in war; and further 
people render thank-offerings to the same deity on their 
return after a long absence. The offeringg consist of rice, 
sago, bananas, roasted fowls, betel, and so forth. All the 
food, aftei' being presented to the deity, is consumed by 
the priest.® 

^ J. Gr. F. Kiedel. sAiJk-i:rt p. ■ 

ivs.vii ^ J. Gh F. Ri«le!, o/. p. 135. 
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THE STOK.Y OP THE FALL OF MAN 
Anothee. African Version 

In tlie text I liave Jiotcd maay Afririaii 3Lories of tiie Fall of 
Ma[i or tho Origin of IJeatli.^ Since Live diLipter coiUaiiiing them 

xvritlciv and in type I have received anocher version through 
the kindness of Mn Firaitk WorthingtOTJj C 3 .E,j formerly Secretary 
for Native Affairs for Northern Rhodesia. He tells me that bis 
informant belonged to the Matotelft trihOj whicli inhabits a stretch of 
Country lying between the Njoko and Lni rivers, tribntaries of the 
Zamljesi river on the left bank j the Lui river joins the Zambesi near 
the foot of the Barotse valley. The stoiy was told to Mr. Worthington 
towards the end of 1911. It runs as follows : 

“ Of the many cuncs which I acquired during my twenty-five 
years’ residence in Africa, there is one which I value above all others^ 
1 bought It a few weeks before I left the country. 

"It is CL round wooden pot with a lid to it. On the lid is tlic 
seated figure of a little old man with Jais back bunched up, his cliin 
resting in ids two hands^ his clbowa on his knees. There is a mildly 
amused ejipression on the rudely carved face; whether this is there 
by accident or design, I cannot say. 

'‘On one side of the pot is a snake in relief; on tho other a 
tortoise. 

“ I bought tins pcL from a very old native. So old was he, that 
his scanty knots of hair were quite wlute and his eyes were very dim. 

He must have been a fine enough man once, but now his, dull, 

greyish-black skin clung in folds about his gaunt frame. 

“ I paid the old man Lite modest price he named, and asked him 
the meaning of the figures on the Ud and sides of the pot. 

“Tlie following is his explanation, given hi short, jerky'scntences, 
done into English as literally us our language will pormit; 

“ ‘ Yes, it was a long time ago, So long ago ^vas it that no white 

3 Sci; ulimjc, [iji. 105 jy.i [I 4 f Ti 7 t 195, 199, 113 jy,, 2T4.iy., jy., 217 

367 JV'i 2iBf 2Zi, 223 , 123> 234 jy,, 

169, 172 i’y., i7Gj^., 177, iSs,i92jy.. 23s jy., 255-^5®’ 
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ivian had thun come td th^s country, It was before my Fatlier's day. 
E-efo're that even of his /athert Both died old men. YeSj so long 
□go wag itj that only die old jjeople now speak of tliose past times. 
It was when men did not gi^ow old and difi. There was Jio death 
then ; all men lived on, and happily. 

‘ Qj^e day all tills WhIs cliatiged* God bccmie a])giry—that is 
God on tlie lid of the pot. What foolish tjrin^s men did to malcc 
God angry, I cannot say.. He must have been very angry. 

' In His angerj God sent His messenger of death to men. He 
gent Hig messenger the snake. Then people began to die—that is 
the snake on the side of tZie pot. 

“ "So many people died that all beoame frightened. I'hey thought 
all would soon be dead. In their fear they cried to God. They 
said they wete sony for their foolish act—whatever that might have 
been. They promised they would anger Him no more, Tltcy 
begged Him to recall Mis messenger the snake. 

After a while CTod agreed. He said He would recall His 
ntessenger, the ,‘;nake. lie promised to send ai^other messenger— 
that is the second messenger on the other side of the pot. God sent 
the tortoise to recall the snake,’ 

“ The old mail paused and mused for a little while, and then 
resumed : 

* When I w&s a young man, 1 thought to myself perhaps the 
tortoise will overtake the snake; that some day be will deliver God’s 
message, 1 am an old man now. 1 do not think the tortoise will 
ever overtake the snake—at least, not in my time.’ 

He said all this w'ithout a trace of emotion. He was too much 
of a philosopher, it seemed, to indulge in anything so profitless as 
self-pity. 

‘■“Do you kill snakes when you see them?’ 1 asked. 

" ’ No I ’ said he. ‘ Why should I ? But I do kill tortoisci. The 
tortoise is veiy la^y. Ha runs with his message so slowly. More- 
over, a tortoise is good meat.’ 

" Having told his story and pouched the price of his pot, the old 
luan rose painfully and hobbled away. 

“Just Outside my compound gate, he paused and made a vicious 
stab at something in a patch of grass. 

‘"Shouldering iiis assegai, he passed on his way; a m-ithing 
tortoise impaled upon the blade " • 

In the light of the African pamtlels which I have cited we may 
conclude that this Matotela version of the Fall of Man or the Origin 
of Death is a genuine native myth and not ft mere distorted echo of 

r T?. Worihingfon, C. 1 J,E-, Dviimy l/is Cjj'iaT A]irit 30, 1919, 

Chief Censo-rT London, “Life aatl p-PrintEf] mnd publislied by 
Deftib,’' 'jT/ii jVa^f jf Sstuvimr t/ Pesi Pfintera, Wood Street, Liverpool. 
the Poit&i Crwfer’j O^ce at Liuerpeal 
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6 he narriitive in Genesis. For it conforms to ive nmy call the 
stereotyped story of the 'I'tvo Messengers, ji messenger of life and a 
messenger of death, whom the deity despatched to men, hoping 
and intending that they shoyJd profit by the message of life and so 
live for ever^ Bnt through the fault of one of the messengers the 
glad tidings of imnioTtality miscanied, and man remained or became 
mortal and subject to death, T’he two messengers are always 
animals. In the Matotela version they are a snake and a tortoise, 
the snake aciing as the fuessenger of death, and the tortoise acting 
as the messenger of life, ancTit is through the slowness of tlie tortoise 
In carrying his message that-nian has been deprived of the boon of 
immortality. Now the tortoise acts tire same fatal part in a story 
cold by the Tati Buslimen to ex[ilain the origin of human mortality. 
They say that in the olden time tire Moon wished to send a 
message to meir, to tell them chat as slm died and came to life again, 
so they would die, and dying come to life again. So the Moon 
called the tortoise and said to iifnij “ Go over to those men there, 
and give them this message from me. Tell them that as I dying 
live, so they dying will live again.'* Now the tortoise was very slow, 
and he kept repeating the message to himself, so as not to forget it 
The Moon was very vesed wirh big slowiregg and with his forgetfulness; 
so she called the bare and said to her, "You are a swift runner. 
Take this message to the luen tiver yonder ; ‘ As I dying live again, 
so you dying will live again So off the hare started, but in her 
great haste she forgot the message, and as she did not wish to show 
the Moon that she had fotgotten, she delivered the message to men 
in this way, As I dying live again, so you dying will die for ever 
Such was the message delivered by the hareb In the meantime the 
tortoise had remembered the message, and he started off a second 
time. "This time", said he to himself, "1 won't forget.’’ He came 
to the place where tlic men were^ and he delivered his message. 
Wlren the men heard it they were very airgry with the hate, who was 
sitting at Some distance. Slie was ntbblmg the grass after her race. 
One of the men ran and lifted a stone and threw it at the hare. It 
struck her right in the rnouth and cleft her upper lip; hence the lip 
has been deft ever since. That is why every hare has a cleft upper 
lip to this day,i 

Tn tbi.s last story we read how men were angry with the 
which brought the message of death aird how they ill-treated it. 
Simitarty the Matotehi. kill tortoises because they owe them a grudge, 
not indeed for bringing a message of death, but for bringing the 
message of life too late and so depriving men of immortality. In 
a widely diffused story of this type the Two Messengers arc the 

' Rev. S. S+ Di^rtiftn, “Tire Tftti /niAnitfi:, slvii. (1917) p. Sc. 

Pushmcii iMsLEEirwaii) rend Lhcir Lafl- I har^e Cited this slorj-' else^'here 
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find tlie hare^ the ch^inelcoti Ijdinir the mc.ssen'^cr fif lito, 
iiEid ibe Imre beini! the messfciiffer of de-'itb ; find tlie and 

Mgoni, wlio tell the story, hill the chameleon wheiiever lliey get a 
cha^Lice, because by its alownca^ m carrying tSte mes^finge of life it 
was the cause of human aiortnliLy.^ Sintilcirly in the oorresfxjndfng 
Biblical nan'iLtivc there is enmity put tx'twecn man and the serjjetn, 
Ijecaiise Llm seqieot ts siipEKificd Lo have brought death into the 
world, ajid Jn consetpienco it is said that men will hriiise the serpent's 
head.^ Originally, no doubt, this bruising of the sjorpent’s head was 
mtiant in the nia'jt literal sense j men trUiiiplud on a sei'pcnt wdten- 
ever they could, just as some people in Afriea kill a tortoise or a 
chameleon for a precisely sitiiilar reason, hccflose they look on the 
creature as the hateful ajjent or ininister of death, 

Jit l>Qth the Biblical and the Matotela version of the story the 
agent of death is a serpent, but in view of the fi'equcncy with wjdcli 
the se]|H?nt figures in the sad story, I’^ot only iii'AfrioiL hut in other 
I'k'LTts fjf the world,® we need nut sii[>pose tl^at tliis feature of the 
Mato tela version is burrowed directly or indirectly frtiiu tho Hebrew 
version; both may be drawn independently from those sj>rEn{!;!; of 
bart>ario fancy which everywhere underlie the snrfact: of huinaiuty; 
or if there ]^as been bovrowing, it is perliajis moro likely that Judaea 
borrowed fron^ Africa tlian Africa from Judaea* In any case we may 
conjecture that in all the stories of the Origin of Death, whether 
African or Judaean, in which tlie serpent figures, the original EntiLive 
for introducing tl^c reptile was to explain his imaginary iinmortality 
by contrast with the real mortalUy of man, though that feature has 
disaj^peared both from the Hebrew and from the Matolcla version 
of the tale, 

* Falh-hrc he (hv Old 7 \'ihv}n:fti^ i, ^ aljovt, ] ip, r 1 1 S, i,22^; 
63-^5. Pi}}hdi>y£ hi ihe Old i, 

^ dencsi? in. 15. 50 (JCbCiU, 74-76* 
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course, nc^ rjne . . , l.nit tun; htihcrio published ^iiytliinE ^ 

Wlflpsii'®! with the. vast and varied store of information whlcli Sif Jjvnics h'rflEcr 
now ptaceit tiisroi'e niL r n r Hiil Imob is n mine of instRteLLVe IdeLs for wltlcli ftit 
future sLudents of the subject wii] lie 

JV1^7'£W£.—■'‘^Thciie three voUmtes shonld Ive tha bi:msi;h.o1d enmpanion of 
every relifjions teacherj nay, of every One wIiO Ciirss 01' dnres lo see wltnt tllnl 
]a|;e 9 t daughter of !>cxence, fb^le-ioro, Jms to Eny about the olierisliEd beliefs front 
llie Old Tc^tameat, absorbeil in Snihney, and rarely visualised diRe-rently in 
later lift'’ 

SEE€"71-17Y}E. —" \Vc may say at once that Sir James I^marx’s new work is 
profounidly interesting, and tlial it throws n flood of lijiht on many familiar 
episodes and references." 


FOLK-LORE IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. Studies 
m Comparative ReWgioii, Legend, and Law. Abridged 
Edition, in One Volume. Svo, ^Ss. net 

THE SPECTA TOR .—The skill with which Sir James Fmzcr has aliririgcd 
hifl worl; OKcites our sincere Jidmiration. I'lic hook In its present form is still 
rt veritable storehodse of rare knowledge for the ethnologigt and biblical scholar; 
as a piece Oif litcmtiirc it will satisfy the most OiacltrijF stylist, and aS another 
eomperiflLiiin of bizarre facts it will not disapiioint readers and ailmirerS of ‘The 
Golden Bonfh.'" 

TOTEM ISM AND EXOGAMY. A Treatise on Certain 
Early Forms of Superstition and Society. With Maps. 
Font vols, Svo. 50 s. net, 

Mr, A. E. Ceawi.kv in NATURE. —That portion of the’book wdricb is 
Concerned with tqtemisTin (If we may oppress OUr own belief at the risik nf offending 
Prof, Praaer's characteristic niodesLy) ist ficttmUy ‘The Complete History nl 
Toteniism, its Practice and its Theory, Its Origin and its End/ . . . Nearly two 
thobsand pages are occtiplcd wIlli an ethnographical survey ()f Enteunsm, an in¬ 
valuable compilation. The Including that of ihe distribution 0 / totemic 

peoples, are a new and nseful feature.’' 


MACMILLAN AND X:0., Ltd., LONDON. 
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WORKS BY SIR J. 6. FRAZER ■ 

i! 

) 

PSYCHE^S TASK. A Discourse concerning the Influeno' 
of Superstition on the Growth of Institutions. Secotn 
Edition, revised and enlarged^ To which is adde( 
‘‘ The Scope of Social Anthropology.^" Svo. 63. Gd. net 

W])ether pre dissgr^Ei or npiM with Ur. Fraftr'a gentTB 
cuncLiiEicjls, be pievicletl us wbh a vcrilablc storehouse of eaircLalott fOiCbj Jo 
which, and for the UamidE that haa goTic m th«r collection, and for th 
Intellectual hriUiance that has jl^ne to their arrangement, we can never b 
sufficiently grateful. ” 

PAUSANIAS^S DESCRIPTION OF GREECE. Trans- 
lated with a Commentary, Illustrations^ and Maps 
Second Edition. Six vols. 6vo. 125s, net. 

ATHENMUM,^^'' J^\ these writiuE-'i in many langwgBs* Mr. Frazer ha 
read aud digtiilecl with ciiLrai:>rdiuary care, so that lits htjoh will he for ysira tk*. 
book of rfferenoe on Such matters, tlct only [q EnEiand, but in France aiK 
Gertnatiy. It is a i^erfoct thesaurus of Greek tcpcfiTaphy^ arebpeeio^, suid art. " 

STUDIES IN GREEK SCeWeRY, LEGEND AND 
HISTORY* Selected from Sir J. G**Frazer'S Com¬ 
mentary on Pausanias. Globe S’t'o. ^s. net, 

wc have material which every unc whg has vishetl 
Greece, or purposes to visit it, mwt certainiy sbould read and eajoy, . . . We 
cfttinirt imagnac a more ftseelleut liooli for the etlucftled visitor to Greece.” 

LITERARY PIECES: SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY, 
Etc. Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. net. 

J^AlLy ““ These various Eddies, bldgraphicaJ, fanlestic, 

and romantic, are the fine flower of scholarship and taste, touched contintiaUy b’ 
the golden liEht cf imagiuutiou, uud full of tbat interpreC&tive sympathy whibh is 
half-sister to creation." 


letters of william COWPER. chosen and 

--A Edited, with a Memoir and a few Notes^ by Sir J. G. 
Two vols. Globe Svo. los.net 



ESSAYS OF JOSEPH ADDISON. Chosen and 
Edsteci^^witL a Preface and a few Notes, by Sir J. G. 
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